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GEX.  BEAUKECtAED'S  REPORT  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  DRURY'S  BLUFF. 


Head  Quakteks  ik  the  Field, 

SwirT  Creek,  Va.,  June  10th,  1864. 
Gex.  Sam'l.  Cooper, 

A.  &  I.  G.,  C.S.  A., 
Kiclimond,  Va. 

General : 

While  we  were  hurriedly  as- 
sembling by  fragments,  au  army, 
weak  in  numbers  and  wanting  the 
cohesive  force  of  previous  organi- 
zation and  association,  the  enemy 
operating  from  his  fortified  base 
at  Bermuda  Hundreds'  Xeck,  had 
destroyed  much  of  the  Kichmond 
and  Petersburg  Railroad,  and  oc- 
cupied the  main  line  of  communi- 
catiou  Southward,  and  menaced 
its  river  gate  (Drury's  Bluff)  and 
South-side  land  defences,  with  a 
formidable  army  and  fleet. 

In  these  conditions,  the  posses- 
sion of  our  line  of  communication 
Southward,  became  the  main 
point  of  contest. 

To  wrest  it  from  the  enemy,  I 
selected  a  course  which  promised 
the  most  fertile  results,  that  of 
capturing  or  destroying  his  arm}-, 
in  its  actual  position,  after  cut- 
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ting  him  off  from  his  base  of 
operations;  or  failing  in  this,  of 
depriving  him  of  future  power  to 
control  or  obstruct  our  communi- 
cations, by  driving  him  before  our 
front  and  locking  him  up  in  his 
fortified  camp  at  Bermuda  Hun- 
dreds' jSTeck. 

Our  army  was  organized  into 
^;hree  Divisions,  right,  left  and 
reserve,  under  Major  Generals 
Hoke  and  Ransom,  and  Brigadier 
General  Colquitt. 

The  general  direction  of  the 
roads  and  adjacent  river,  was 
jSTorth  and  South,  the  general 
alignment  of  the  armies,  East  and 
West. 

Our  left  wing  (Ransom)  lay  be- 
hind the  trenches  on  Kings '-land 
creek,  which  runs  an  Easterly 
course,  not  far  in  front  of  Drury's 
Bluft; 

Our  right  wing  (Hoke)  occupied 
the  intermediate  line  of  fortifica- 
tions from  Fort  Stevens,  crossing 
the  turnpike  to  the  railroad. 
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Colquitt's  reserve,  in  rear  of 
Hoke,  centered  at  the  turnpike. 
The  cavah-y  were  posted  on  our 
flank,  and  in  reserve,  and  the  ar- 
tillery distributed  among  the  di- 
visions. 

A  column  from  Petersburg,  un- 
der Major  General  Whiting  had 
been  directed  to  proceed  to  Swift 
creek,  on  the  turnpike,  over  three 
miles  from  Petersburg,  and  nine 
from  my  lines,  and  was  under 
orders  to  advance,  at  day  break, 
to  Port"  Walthall  Junction,  three 
miles  nearer. 

The  line  of  the  enemy's  forces  un- 
der Butler,  comprising  the  corps 
of  Gillmore  and  W.  P.  Smith 
(10th  and  18th)  was  generally 
parallel  to  our  intermediate  line 
of  works,  somewhat  curved,  con- 
centric and  exterior  to  our  own. 
They  held  our  own  outer  line  of 
works,  crossing  the  turnpike  half 
a  mile  in  our  front.  'Their  line  of 
breastworks  and  entrenchments 
increased  in  strength  Westward 
and  IN'orthward  :  its  right,  and 
weakest  point,  was  in  the  edge  of 
Wm.  Gregory's  woods,  about  half 
a  mile  West  of  James  river. 

The  line  of  hostile  breastworks 
from  their  right  flank  continued 
Westwardly,  intersecting  the  turn- 
pike near  our  outer  line  of  fortifi- 
cations. 

Near  this  point  of  intersection, 
at  Charles  Friend's  form,  was  ad- 
vantageously posted  a  force  of  the 
enemy  throughout  the  day's  strug- 
gle, and  here  are  said  to  have 
been  the  Headquarters  of  Generals 
Butler  and  Smith. 

Butler's  lines  thence,  following 
partly  the  course  of  our  outer 
works,    crossed    them,     and    run 


Westwardly,  through  fields  and 
woods,  until  after  crossing  the 
railroad,  his  extreme  left  inclined 
to  the  North.  With  the  foregoing 
data,  I  determined  upon  the  fol- 
lowing plan  :  That  our  left  wing, 
turned  and  hurled  vipon  Butler's 
weak  right,  should,  with  crushing 
force,  double  it  back  on  its  centre, 
thus  interposing  an  Easterly  bar- 
rier between  Butler  and  his  base; 
that  our  right  wing  should  simul- 
taneously with  its  skirmishers  and 
and  afterwards  in  force  as  soon  as 
the  left  became  fully  engaged,  ad- 
vance and  occupy  the  enemy  to 
prevent  his  re-inforeing  his  right, 
and  thus  check  him  in  front,  with- 
out, however,  prematurely  seeking 
to  force  him  far  back,  before  our 
left  could  completely  out-flank, 
and  our  Petersburg  column  close 
upon  his  rear;  and  finally  that  the 
Petersburg  column,  marching  to 
the  sound  of  heaviest  tiring, 
should  interpose  a  Southern  bar- 
rier to  his  retreat. 

Butler  thus  environed  by  three 
lines  of  fire,  could  have,  with 
his  defeated  troops,  no  resource 
against  capture  or  destruction, 
except  in  an  attempt  at  partial 
and  hazardous  escape  Westward, 
away  from  his  base,  trains  or  sup- 
plies. 

Two  difficulties,  alone,  might 
impede  or  defeat  the  success  of 
my  plan.  One  was  a  possible  and 
efiective  resistance  by  the  enemy, 
in  virtue  of  his  superior  numbers. 
Another,  probably  a  graver  one, 
existed  as  to  the  efficient,  rapid 
handling  of  a  fragmentary  army 
like  ours,  hastily  assembled  and 
organized,  half  the  brigades  with- 
out general  officers,  some  of  the 
troops  unacquainted  with  their 
commanders  and  nei2;hbors,  stafl- 
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officers  unknown  to  each  other, 
&c.  The  moral  force  which  de- 
rived from  the  unity,  which  springs 
from  old  association  was  entirely 
wanting,  and  from  this  cause, 
generally  so  productive  of  con- 
fusion and  entanglement,  great 
inconvenience  arose. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  reckoned 
on  the  advantages  of  being  all  in 
readiness  at  day  break,  with  short 
distances  over  which  to  operate, 
a  long  da}'^  before  me  to  manoeuvre 
in ;  plain,  direct  routes,  and  sim- 
plicity in  the  movements  to  be 
executed. 

Accordingly,  at  10.45  a.  m.,  on 
the  15th  of  May,  preparatory  in- 
formation and  orders  were  for- 
warded to  Major  General  Whiting, 
then  at  Petersburg,  12  miles  from 
me,  to  move  with  his  force  to 
Swift  creek,  three  miles  nearer, 
during  the  Bight,  and  at  day- 
break next  morning  to  proceed  to 
Port  Walthall  Junction,  about 
three  miles  nearer.  These  in- 
structions were  duly  received  by 
that  officer  and  were  as  follows  : 

"  I  shall  attack  enemy  in  my 
front,  to-morrow,  at  day-break, 
by  River  road,  to  cut  him  off 
from  his  Bermuda  base.  You 
will  take  up  your  position,  to- 
night, at  Swift  creek,  with  Wise's, 
Martin's,  Dearing's,  and  two 
regiments  of  Colquitt's,  brigades, 
with  about  twenty  field  pieces, 
under  Colonel  Jones.  At  day- 
break, you  will  march  to  Port 
"W'altliall  Junction,  and  when  you 
hear  an  engagement  in  5'our  front, 
you  will  advance  boldly  and  rapid- 
ly, by  the  shortest  road,  in  the 
direction  of  heaviest  firing,  to  at- 
tack enemy  in  rear  or  flank.  You 
will    i)rotect    your    advance    and 


flanks  with  Dearing's  cavalry, 
taking  necessary  precautious  to 
distinguish  friends  from  foes. 

Please  communicate  this  to  Gen. 
Hill." 

"  This  revokes  all  former  orders 
of  movements." 
[Signed]     G.  T.  Beaukegard, 

General  Commanding. 

P.  S.  "I  have  just  received  a 
telegram  from  General  Bragg,  in- 
forming me  that  he  has  sent  you 
orders  to  join  me  at  this  place. 
You  need  not  do  so,  but  follow, 
to  the  letter,  the  above  instruc- 
tions." 

[Signed]  G.  T.  B. 

In  the  early  afternoon,  1  de- 
livered, in  person,  to  the  other 
Division  Commanders,  the  fol- 
lowing Circular  Instructions  of 
Battle  with  additional  oral  in- 
structions to  Major  General  Ran- 
som, that  while  driving  the  enemy, 
he  should  promptly  occupy,  with 
a  brigade,  the  crossing  of  Proc- 
tor's creek,  by  the  River  road, 
which  was  the  enemy's  shortest 
line  of  retreat  to  Bermuda  Hun- 
dred's IvTeck  : 

circflar  to  division  commanders. 
Head  Qr's.  Dept.  N.  C,  S.  C,  Va., 

Drurt's  Farm,  Mat  15th,  1864. 

General : 

"The  following  instructions  for 
battle,  to-morrow,  are  communi- 
cated for  your  information  and 
action." 

"  The  purpose  of  the  movement 
is  to  cut  off"  the  enemy  from  his 
base  of  operations  at  Bermuda 
Hundreds,  and  capture  or  de- 
stroy him  in  his  present  position. 
To  this  end,  we  shall  attack  and 
turn,  by  the  River  road,  his  right 
flank,  now  resting  on  James  rivcj- 
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whilst  his  center  and  left  flank  are 
kejjt  eiagaged,  to  prevent  him 
from  re-enforcing  his  right  flank. 

"Major  General  Eansom's  di- 
vision will,  to-night  take  position, 
the  most  favorable  for  attack,  on 
the  enemy's  right  flank,  to  be 
made  by  him  at  day-break  to- 
morrow morning.  His  skirmish- 
ers will  drive  back  vigorously 
those  of  the  enemy,  in  his  front, 
and  will  be  followed  closely  by 
his  line  of  battle,  which  will,  at 
the  proper  time,  pivot  on  its  right 
flank,  so  as  to  take  the  enemy  in 
flank  and  rear.  He  will  form  in 
two  lines  of  battle,  and  will  use 
his  battalion  of  artillery  to  the 
best  advantage. 

"  Col.  Dunnovant's  regiment  of 
cavalry  will  move  with  this  di- 
vision, under  the  direction  of  Gen. 
Ransom." 

Major  General  Hoke's  division, 
now  in  the  trenches,  on  the  right 
of  the  position  herein  "assigned  to 
General  Ransom,  will,  at  day- 
light engage  the  enemy  with  a 
heavy  line  of  skirmishes,  and  will 
hold  the  rest  of  his  forces  in  hand, 
ready  to  attack  with  vigor  the 
enemy's  line  in  his  front,  as  soon 
as  he  shall  And  it  wavering  before 
his  skirmishers,  or  as  soon  as 
Ransom's  line  of  battle  shall  have 
become  fairly  engaged  Avith  the 
enem3^  General  Hoke  will  form 
in  two  lines  of  battle,  foiir  hun- 
dred yards  apart,  in  front  of  his 
trenches,  at  the  proper  time,  and 
in  such  manner  as  not  to  delay 
his  forward  movement.  He  will 
use  his  battalion  of  artillery  to 
the  best  advantage. 

"Colonel  Baker's  regiment  of 
cavalry  will  move  in  conjunction 
with  Hoke's  division,  so  as  to  pro- 
tect his  right  flank.     He  will   re- 


ceive more  definite  instructions 
from  Major  General  Hoke.  Col. 
Shingler's  regiment  of  cavalry  will 
move  with  the  reserve  division. 

"The  division  commanded  by 
Brigadier  General  Colquitt  will 
constitute  the  reserve,  and  will, 
to-night,  form  in  column,  by 
brigades,  in  rear  of  Hoke's  pre- 
sent position,  the  centre  of  each 
brigade  resting  on  the  turnpike. 
The  division  will  be  massed  under 
cover  of  the  hill  now  occupied  by 
Hoke's  troops,  so  as  to  be  shelter- 
ed, at  the  outset,  from  the  enemy's 
fire  in  front.  During  the  move- 
ment, the  head  of  the  reserve 
column  will  be  kept  at  a  distance 
of  about  five  hundred  yards  from 
Hoke's  second  line'  of  battle.  As 
soon  as  practicable,  the  intervals 
between  the  brigades  of  the  re- 
serve division  will  be  maintained 
at  from  two  to  three  hundred 
yards. 

"The  reserve  artillery',  under 
General  Colquitt,  will  follow  along 
the  turnpike,  about  three  hundred 
3'ards  in  rear  of  the  last  brigade. 
He  will  use  it  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Simultaneously  with  these 
movements.  Major  General  Whit- 
ing will  move  with  his  division 
from  Petersburg  along  the  Peters- 
burg and  Richmond  turnpike,  and 
attack  the  enemy  in  flank  and 
rear. 

"The  movement  above  indica- 
ted must  be  made  with  all  possi- 
ble vigor  and  celerity. 

"The  generals  commanding  di- 
visions, and  Colonels  Baker  and 
Shingler,  commanding  cavalry 
will  report  at  these  Headquarters 
at  6  p.  m.,  to-day.  In  the  mean- 
time, they  will  give  all  necessary 
instructions  for  providing  their 
respective   commands   with   sixty 
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rpuuds  of  ammunition  issued  to 
each  man,  and  at  least  twenty- 
rounds  for  each  in  reserve.  They 
Tvill  cause  their  commands  to  be 
supplied  with  two  days'  cooked 
rations." 

I  Signed]    G.  T.  Beauregard, 
General  Commanding. 

Eansom  moved  at  4.45  a.  m., 
being  somewhat  delayed  by  a 
dense  fog  which  lasted  several 
hours  after  dawn,  and  occasioned 
some  embarrassment.  His  di- 
vision consisted  of  the  following 
brigades  in  the  order  mentioned, 
commencing  from  the  left  : 
Grade's,  Kemper's,  (commanded 
by  Colonel  Terry)  Barton's  (under 
Colonel  Fry)  and  Colonel  Lewis' 
(Hoke's  old  brigade.) 

He  was  soon  engaged,  carrying 
at  6  a.  m.,  with  some  loss,  the 
enemy's  line  of  breastworks  in 
his  front,  his  troops  moving  splen- 
didly forward  to  the  assault,  cap- 
turing five  stands  of  colors  and 
some  five  hundred  prisoners. — • 
The  brigades  most  heavily  en- 
gaged were  Grade's  and  Kemp- 
er's, opposed  to  the  enemy's 
right,  the  former  turning  his 
flank.  General  Eansom  then 
halted  to  form,  reported  his  loss 
heavy,  and  troops  scattered  by  the 
fog,  his  ammunition  short,  and 
asked  for  a  brigade  from  the  re- 
serve. Colquitt's  brigade  was 
sent  him  at  6.30  a.  m.,  with  orders 
for  its  return  when  it  ceased  to  be 
indispensable. 

Before  either  ammunition  or  the 
reserve  brigade  had  arrived,  he 
reported  the  enemv  driving  Hoke's 
left,  and  sent  the  right  regiment 
of  Lewis'  brigade  forward  at 
double  quick  towards  the  point  of 
supposed  danger.     This   held   the 


enemy  long  enough  for  the  re- 
serve brigade  to  arrive,  charge 
and  drive  him  back  from  the  front 
of  our  left  centre,  (where  the  af- 
fair occurred,)  over  and  along  the 
works,  to  the  turnpike. 

It  will  be  seen,  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  report,  that  one  of 
Hagood's  advance  regiments  had 
unexpectedly  come  in  contact  with 
the  enemy,  and  had  been  ordered 
back,  it  not  being  contemplated 
to  i^ress,  at  this  point,  until  Ean- 
som should  swing  around  his  left 
as  directed  in  the  battle-order. — 
This,  possibl}^,  originated  Ean- 
som's  impression  as  to  the  situ- 
ation of  Hoke's  left,  which  had, 
in  fact,  steadiljr  maintained  its 
proper  position. 

At  7.15  a.  m.,  Colquitt's  brigade 
of  the  reserve,  was  re-called  from 
Eansom,  and  a  slight  modification 
of  the  original  movement  was 
made  to  relieve  Hoke,  on  v^hose 
front  the  enemy  had  been  allowed 
to  mass  his  forces,  by  the  inaction 
of  the  left. 

Eansom  was  ordered  to  flank 
the  enemy's  right  by  changing 
the  front  of  his  right  brigade,  sup- 
ported by  another  in  echelon — to 
advance  a  third  towards  Proctor's 
creek,  and  to  hold  a  fourth  in  re- 
serve. This  modification  was  in- 
tended to  be  temporary,  and  the 
original  plan  was  to  be  fully  car- 
ried out,  on  the  seizure  of  the 
Elver  road  and  Proctor's  creek 
crossing. 

In  proceeding  to  execute  this 
order,  Eansom  found  the  reserve 
brigade  engaged,  and  his  own 
troops  moving  by  the  right  flank 
towards  the  firing  at  the  centre. 
He  therefore  sent  Barton's  brigade 
back,    instead  of   Colquitt's,   and 
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reported  a  necessity  to  straighten 
and  reform  his  lines  in  the  old  po- 
sition, near  the  lines  he  had 
stormed .  Here  his  infantry  rested 
during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day — Dunnovant's  cavalry  dis- 
mounted, being  thrown  forward, 
as  skirmirshers,  towards  a  small 
force  which  occupied  a  ridge,  in 
the  edge  of  George  Gregory's 
woods,  North  of  Proctor's  neck. 
This  force  of  the  enemy  with  an 
insignificant  body  of  cavalry  (be- 
lieved to  be  negroes)  and  a  report 
of  some  gunboats,  coming  up  the 
river  were  the  only  menace  to  our 
left. 

At  10  a.  m.,  I  withheld  an  order 
for  Ransom  to  move  until  further 
developments  should  be  made  for 
the  following  reasons: 

The  right  was  heavily  engaged — 
all  of  the  reserve  had  been  de- 
tached, right  and  left,  at  different 
times — the  silence  of  Whiting's 
guns,  which  had  been-  heard  a 
short  time  about  8  a.  m.,  gave 
reasonable  hope  that  the  had  met 
no  resistance  and  would  soon  be 
engaged — a  dispatch  had  been 
sent  him  at '9  a.  m.,  which  was 
repeated  at  9.30  a.  m.,  to  "  press 
on  and  press  over  everything  in 
your  front,  and  the  day  will  be 
complete  ;"  Ransom,  moreover, 
not  only  reported  the  enemy  in 
strong  force  in  his  front,  but  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  safety 
of  his  command  would  be  com- 
promised by  an  advance. 

On  the  right,  Hoke  had  early 
advanced  his  skirmishers  and 
opened  with  his  artillery.  The 
fog  and  other  causes  temporarily 
delayed  the  advance  of  his  line  of 
battle  ;  when  he  finally  moved 
forward,  he  soon  became  hotly  en- 


gaged and  handled  his   command 
with  judgment  and  energy. 

Hagood  and  Johnson  were 
thrown  forward  by  him  with  a 
section  of  Eschelman's  Washing- 
ton Artillery,  and  found  a  heavy 
force  of  the  enemy,  with  six  or 
eight  pieces  of  artillery,  occup}-- 
ing  the  salient  of  the  outer  line  of 
Avorks  on  the  turnpike  and  his 
own  defensive  lines. 

Our  artillery  engaged  at  very 
short  range,  disabling  some  of  the 
enemy's  guns  and  blowing  up  two 
limbers.  Another  section  of  the 
same  command  opened  from  the 
right  of  the  turnpike.  They  both 
held  their  positions,  though  with 
heavy  loss,  until  their  ammuni- 
tion was  spent,  when  they  Avere 
relieved  by  an  equal  number  of 
pieces  from  the  reserve  artillery 
under  Major  Owens.  Hagood 
with  great  vigor  and  dash,  drove 
the  enemy  from  the  outer  lines 
in  his  front,  capturing  a  number 
of  prisoners  and,  in  conjunction 
with  Johnson,  five  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery— three  20  pounder  Parrots 
and  two  fine  Napoleons.  He 
then  took  position  in  the  works, 
his  left  regiment  being  thrown 
forward  by  Hoke  to  connect  with 
Ransom's  right.  In  advancing, 
this  regiment  encountered  the 
enemy  behind  a  second  line  of 
works  in  the  Avoods,  with  abattis 
interlaced  Avith  wire;  an  attack  at 
that  point  not  being  contemplated, 
it  Avas  ordered  back  to  the  line  of 
battle,  but  not  before  its  intrepid 
advance  had  caused  it  to  sustain 
considerable  loss.  This  circum- 
stance has  been  referred  to  before, 
as  the  occasion  of  a  mistake  by 
Ransom. 

Johnson,  mcauAvhile,   had  been 
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heavily  engaged.  The  line  of  the 
enemy  bent  around  his  right 
flank,  subjecting  his  brigade,  for 
a  time,  to  fire  in  flank  and  front. 
With  admirable  firmness  he  re- 
pulsed frequent  assaults  of  the 
enemy,  moving  in  masses  against 
his  right  and  rear.  Leader, 
officers  and  men  alike  displayed 
their  fitness  for  the  trial  to  which 
they  were  subjected.  Among 
many  instances  of  heroism,  I 
cannot  forbear  to  mention  that  of 
Lieutenant  Waggoner,  of  the  17th 
Tennessee  regiment,  who  went 
alone,  through  a  storm  of  fire, 
and  pulled  down  a  white  flag 
which  a  small,  isolated  body  of 
our  men  had  raised,  receiving  a 
wound  in  the  act.  The  brigade 
holding  its  ground  nobly,  lost 
more  than  a  fourth  of  its  entire 
number.  Two  regiments  of  the 
reserve  were  sent  up  to  its  sup- 
port, but  were  less  effective  than 
they  should  have  been,  through  a 
mistake  of  the  officer  posting  them. 
Hoke  also  sent  two  regiments 
from  Clingman  to  protect  John- 
son's flank  ;  but  through  a  similar 
error  they  were  posted  in  the  woods 
where  the  moral  and  material 
eftect  of  their  presence  was  lost. 

I  now  ordered  Hoke  to  press 
forward  his  right  fur  the  relief  of 
his  right  centre,  and  he  advanced 
Clingman  with  his  remaining  re- 
giments, and  Corse  with  his 
brigade. 

He  drove  the  enemy  with  spirit, 
suffering  some  loss  ;  but  the  gap 
between  Clingman  and  the  troops 
on  his  left  induced  him  to  retire 
his  command,  to  prevent  being 
flanked,  and  re-form  it  in  the  in- 
termediate lines.  Thus  Corse  be- 
came isolated,  and  learning   from 


his  officers  that  masses  w^ere  form- 
ing against  his  right  flank,  he 
withdrew  some  distance  back,  but 
not  as  far  as  his  original  position. 

These  two  brigades  were  not 
afterwards  engaged,  though  they 
went  to  the  front;  Corse  about 
one  hour  after  he  fell  back,  and 
Clingman  at  about  2.15  p.  m. 
The  enemy  did  not  re-occupy  the 
ground  from  which  he  was  driven 
before  they  retired. 

In  front  of  Ilagood  and  John- 
son the  fighting  was  stubborn  and 
prolonged.  The  enemy  slowly 
retiring  from  Johnson's  right,  * 
took  a  strong  position  on  the 
ridge  in  front  of  Proctor's  creek, 
massing  near  the  turnpike,  and 
occupying  advantageous  ground 
at  the  house  and  grove  of  Charles 
Friend. 

At  length  Johnson  having 
brushed  the  enemy  from  his  right 
flank  in  the  woods,  with  some 
assistance  from  the  Washington 
Artillei'y,  and  cleared  his  front, 
rested  his  troops  in  the  shelter  of 
the  outer  works. 

One  of  the  captured  pieces  hav- 
ing opened  on  the  enemy's  masses, 
he  finally  fell  back  behind  the 
w^oods  and  ridge  at  Proctor's 
creek,  though  his  skirmish  line 
continued  the  engagement  some 
hours  longer. 

Further  movements  were  here 
suspended  to  await  communica- 
tion from  Whiting,  or  the  sound 
of  his  approach,  and  to  re-organ- 
ize the  troops  which  had  become 
more  or  less  disorganized.  Brief 
firing  at  about  1.45  p.  m.,  gave 
some  hope  of  his  proximity. 

I  waited  in  vain.  The  firing 
heard  was  probably  an  encounter 
between  Bearing  and  the  enemy's 
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rear  guard.  Bearing  had  been 
ordered  by  Whiting  to  communi- 
cate with  me,  but  unsupported 
as  he  was  by  infantry  or  artillery, 
he  was  unable  to  do  so,  except  by 
sending  a  detachment  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  which  reached  me 
after  the  work  of  the  day  was 
closed. 

At  4  p.  m.,  all  hope  of  Whiting's 
approach  was  gone,  and  I  reluct- 
antly abandoned  so  much  of  my 
plan  as  contemplated  more  than 
a  vigorous  pursuit  of  Butler,  and 
driving  him  to  his  fortified  base. 

To  eftect  this  I  resumed  my 
original  formation,  and  directed 
General  Hoke  to  send  two  brigades 
forward  along  the  Court  House 
road  to  take  the  enemy  in  flank 
and  establish  enfilading  batteries 
in  front  of  the  heights  west  of  the 
railroad.  The  formation  of  our 
line  was  checked  by  a  heavy  and 
prolonged  storm  of  rain.  Mean- 
while the  enemy  opened  a  severe 
fire  which  was  soon  silenced  by 
our  artiller3^ 

Before  we  were  ready  to  advance, 
darkness  approached,  and  upon 
consultation  with  several  of  my 
subordinate  commanders,  it  was 
deemed  imprudent  to  attack,  con- 
sidering the  probability  of  serious 
obstacles  and  the  proximity  of 
Butler's  entrenched  camp.  I 
therefore  put  the  army  in  position 
for  the  night,  and  sent  instruc- 
tions to  Whiting  to  join  our  right, 
at  the  railroad,  in  the  morning. 

During  the  night  the  enemy  re- 
tired to  the  fortified  line  of  his 
present  camp,  leaving  in  our 
hands  some  fourteen  hundred 
prisoners,  five  pieces  of  artillery 
and  five  stands  of  colors.  He  now 
rests  there,  hemmed   by  our  lines. 


which  have  since,  from  time 
to  time,  been  advanced  after 
every  skirmish,  and  now  com- 
pletely cover  the  Southern  com- 
munications of  the  capital,  thus 
securing  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  the  attack.  The  more 
glorious  results  anticipated  were 
lost  by  the  hesitation  of  the  left 
wing,  and  the  premature  halt  of 
the  Petersburg  column,  before  ob- 
stacles in  neither  case  sufficient  to 
have  deterred  from  the  execution 
of  the  movements  prescribed. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  be- 
stowed on  the  officers  and  men, 
who  fought  the  Battle  of  Drury's 
Bluff,  for  the  order  and  intrepidity 
displayed  hj  them,  whenever 
called  upon  to  meet  the  foe,  re- 
gardless of  his  advantage  in  num- 
ber and  position.  I  shall  take 
pleasure  in  presenting  the  names 
of  those  who  most  distinguished 
themselves,  as  soon  as  the  detailed 
Eeports  of  subordinate  command- 
ers shall  have  been  received  at 
these  Headquarters. 

The  same  opportunity  will  be 
taken  to  mention  the  names  and 
services  of  those  members  of  my 
personal  and  general  Staff  who 
were  present  during  that  battle, 
and  of  those  officers  who,  belong- 
ing to  other  commands,  kindly 
volunteered  their  services  on  that 
occasion.  The  intelligent  zeal 
and  activitj^  of  all  these  officers 
in  transmitting  orders  and  con- 
veying information  from  one  por- 
tion of  the  field  to  the  other,  con- 
tributed 
the  da)\ 

Eespectfull}', 

Your  ob't.  serv't, 
[Signed]     G.  T.  BEArREGAKD, 
General. 
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»  SPRING. 

O!  come,  Sweet  Virgin  Daughter  of  the  Year! 

Bound  o'er  the  mead  with  apron  full  of  flowers! 
Come  start  the  blood  of  Kature — let  us  hear 

Thy  voice  in  birds  and  feel  thy  touch  in  showers! 
Come  Avith  a  gush  of  sunlight  and  of  song! 
Borne  on  the  Southwind's  balmy  breath  along, 

Leave  Georgia's  sweet  peach-blooming  vales  and  bowers, 
And  come,  Sweet  Yirgin,  come! 

Come  ravishing  the  tender-folded,  downy  buds 
In  deep,  sequestered  vale,  and  hollow  dell, 

With  thy  impregning  breath,  and  make  the  floods 
Unclasp  themselves  in  soft-relaxing  swell! 

O!  come  sweet  Dillettante, — with  thy  brush 

Painting  the  rosy  fervor  of  a  blush 

Upon  the  sky,  and  maiden's  cheeks  as  well — 
O!  come,  Sweet  Yirgin,  come! 

Come  o'er  the  mountain-tops  with  em 'raid  shoon, 
And  make  a  prism  round  the  dripping  rock! 

Lay  on  the  sky  the  crescent  of  the  April  moon, 
And  on  the  smiling  plain  the  increase  of  the  flock! 

Come  with  thy  golden  locks  all  wet  with  dew, 

And  heaven  soft  mirrored  in  thine  eyes  of  blue! 
Come  with  the  flower-harvest  on  thy  cheek — 
O!  come  Sweet  Yirgin,  come! 


DOWN  INTO    DEVONSHIRE. 

The  title  of  this   paper  is  not  to  journey.      A  journey   to  London 

be  considered   as  indicating   that  from   Avhatever   quarter  is  of  ne- 

idle  fancy  for  alliteration  exhibited  cessity  an  t/jj  journey.     The   peo- 

on  such  title-pages  of   books   of  pie  who  live  on  the  top  of  the 

travel    as    "From    Piccadilly  to  Malvern  Hills,  or  the   Yorkshire 

Pera,"    or    "From     Mayfair    to  Wolds,  when  they  go   to   the  Me- 

Marathon."       A     journey    from  tropolis,  go  t<p  to   London,  and  in 

London  in  any  direction,   to   any  like  manner,  the  Londoner  would 

part    of    the    island,    is    a   doivn  speak  of  going  down  to  the  Gram- 
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plans,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
dowyi  to  the  summit  of  Plelvellyn 
itself.  *"  Down  into  Devonshire" 
may  be  taken,  tlierefoi'e,  as  a 
natural  and  proper  caption  for  a 
chapter  descriptive  of  a  jaunt 
made  from  London  into  that 
beautiful  country  of  the  South 
Coast.  Beautiful  it  was  even  in 
the  light  of  a  wintry  day,  as  the 
Express  train  from  London, 
bearing  a  throng  of  holiday 
pleasure-seekers  for  the  Christmas 
week,  after  skirting  at  a  few  miles 
distance  the  historic  plain  of 
Stonehenge,  and  whirling  past  the 
mellow-tinted,  lofLy-spired  Ca- 
thedral of  Salisbury,  entered  at 
Axminster  pastures  as  rich  and 
soft  as  its  carpets,  and  came  to 
rest  at  the  neat  little  station,  on 
the  edge  of  the  neat  little  country 
town,  of  Honiton. 

USTine  out  of  ten  of  my  fair 
readers  know  Honiton  for  its 
laces,  or  rather  know  •  and  prize 
(more  or  less)  the  laces  that  are 
made  at  Honiton,  and  there  are 
many,  perhaps,  that  will  share  in 
my  astonishment  at  discovering 
that  it  was  an  English,  and  not  a 
Erench  or  Belgian,  town,  as  I  had 
somehow  vaguely  and  ignorant- 
ly  fancied  ;  though  possibly  they 
will  hesitate  to  admit  the  geo- 
graphical misconception,  and   as- 

*  The  Story  is  told  of  the  popular 
preacher  of  the  Metropolitan  Taher- 
nacle,  Mr.  Spurgeon,  that  in  one  of  his 
discourses  he  likened  the  heavenly 
pilgrimage  to  a  jonrneyby  therailwaj'^, 
and  warned  his  unregenerate  hearers 
lest,  when  they  should  present  them- 
selves at  the  station  for  seats  in  the 
last  celestial  train,  they  might  be  ex- 
cluded with  the  rebuke — "Friend,  this 
is  not  an  itp  ticket,  it  is  a  down  ticket." 
The  preacher  would  seem,  in  his  own 
mind,  in  the  antithesis  he  makes  of 
the  rural  districts  and  the  Metropolis, 
to  have  reversed  Cowper's  notion  that 
"God  made  the  country  and  man  made 
tlie  town." 


sume  that  they  had  all  along 
known  the  Honiton  lace  to  be 
English  lace  ;  of  course,  they 
knew  it.  On  mentioning  the 
matter  to  an  English  friend,  I 
learned  that  even  at  home  many 
well-informed  people  were  equally 
at  fault  with  regard  to  Honiton  as 
a  country-town  of  Great  Britain 
with  myself;  and  I  was  told  of  one 
lady  who  was  so  much  annoyed 
at  being  disabused  of  her  im- 
pression that  its  laces  Avere  of 
foreign  manufacture,  that  she  de- 
clared she  would  never  wear  a 
thread  of  them  again.  The  town 
itself  is  altogether  disproportioned 
to  the  celebrity  its  fabrics  have 
given  it,  consisting  of  a  line  of 
houses  on  either  side  of  the  road, 
all  up  and  down  hill^  with  the 
hedge-rows  extending  to  the  very 
point  where  the  highway  becomes 
a  street,  and  commencing  again 
where  it  resumes  it  character  as 
a  highway,  the  houses  of  respect- 
able age,  but  exceedingly  clean 
and  bright,  contrasted  with  dingy 
London,  rows  of  shops  with  two 
or  three  old-fashioned  inns,  and 
the  post  office,  and  the  parish 
church — the  whole  looking  as  if 
it  had  been  quite  finished  some 
years  ago,  and  as  if  it  were  quite 
satisfied  with  itself,  and  did  not 
care  for  any  change  soever  in  its 
size  or  general  condition.  In  one 
little  respect  it  has  reason  for  its 
evident  self-complacency.  With 
a  population  of  thirty-five  liun- 
dred,  it  sends  two  members  to 
Parliament,  and  has  therefore, 
the  same  weight  in  the  national 
legislature  as  the  great  city  of 
Liverpool  Avith  it  gigantic  corpo- 
rations and  its  five  hundred  thou- 
sand souls  ;  an  inequalit}''  of  rep- 
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resentatiou  which  the  friends  of 
Reform  are  just  now  pointing  out 
as  a  monstrous  injustice  that  cries 
aloud  for  a  remedy.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed,  however,  that  sliould 
the  town  lose  one  of  its  members 
upon  a  re-distribution  of  seats,  or 
even  should  it  be  merged  alto- 
gether in  some  larger  constitu- 
ency, the  interests  of  its  lace- 
makers  will  be  greatlj^  compro- 
mised to  the  advantage  of  Valen- 
ciennes or  Malines,  and  certainly 
the  success  of  a  Pteform  Bill  can 
never  rob  it  of  free  nature's  grace, 
"  or  mar  its  picturesqueness  hid 
among  the  green  Devonshire 
hills." 

From  Honiton  to  Sidmouth, 
which  latter  town  was  the  point 
of  my  destination,  the  distance  is 
nine  miles.  The  public  convey- 
ance is  a  vehicle,  which,  being 
neither  omnibus  nor  stage-coach, 
partakes  of  the  character  of  both, 
the  inside  seats  being  arranged 
longitudinally,  like  the  omnibus, 
and  there  being  seats  on  the  roof 
behind  the  driver  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  old-fashioned 
English  stage-coach.  Ordinarily, 
this  vehicle  more  than  fulfils  the 
wants  of  the  traveling  public 
between  the  two  places,  but  on 
the  occasion  of  my  journey,  there 
were  many  more  persons  desiring 
to  be  taken  to  Sidmouth  than  it 
could  possibly  accommodate.^ — 
Two  seats  next  the  driver  had 
been  specially  reserved,  while  the 
railway  porters  were  piling  the 
baggage  on  top  at  the  station,  for 
no  fewer  than  six  gentlemen, 
which  led  to  very  grave  complica- 
tions of  disputed  possession,  but 
after  three  quarters  of  an  hour  of 
grumbling,    and     stowing     away 


portmanteaus,  and  anxious  in- 
quiry concerning  missing  travel- 
ing bags,  sixteen  passengers  were 
disposed  of,  inside  and  outside 
the  conveyance,  and  rattling 
rapidly  through  the  Honiton  High 
Street  Ave  soon  began  slowly  to 
ascend  a  long  hill,  where,  from 
many  successive  sweeps  of  the 
road,  there  was  afforded  a  pretty 
view  of  the  valley  and  the  town 
below  us. 

Darkness  had  come  down  before 
we  commenced  the  descent  on  the 
other  side,  and  Ave  could  see 
nothing,  therefore,  of  what  I 
afterwards  thought  one  of  the 
finest  bits  of  scenery  in  all  Eng- 
land. This  is  the  narroAv  valley 
of  the  Sid,  a  stream  insignificant 
in  volume,  (ha\ing  at  times 
scarcely  water  enough  to  slake 
the  thirst  of  the  sleek,  patient 
Devon  cattle  that  enjoy  the  high- 
est phase  of  bovine  existence  in 
the  lush  grasses  along  its  short 
course  of  four  miles  to  the  chan- 
nel) but  very  bright  and  spark- 
ling, and  seeming  to  sing  the  re- 
frain of  the  Laureat's  song  of 
"  The  Brook,"  as  if  this  had  been 
Avritten  for  it,  that  "men  may 
come  and  men  may  go,  but  I  go 
on  forever."  The  valley  is  no- 
where more  than  half  a  mile  in 
width,  and  terminates  with  the 
town  of  Sidmouth,  built  along  the 
channel  between  two  lofty  hills. 
Seen  from  the  highest  point  of 
the  higliAvay,  six  miles  distant 
and  perhaps  600  feet  above  the 
sea,  the  outline  of  the  landscape, 
channel-wards,  is  peculiar,  as 
presenting  an  arc  of  a  circle  in 
the  curve  of  the  land  from  peak 
to  peak  on  either  side  of  the  toAvn, 
Avith    the    blue  expanse    of    the 
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ocean  filling  the  intermediate 
space  out  to  the  level  horizon. 
The  waters  seem  held,  as  it  were, 
in  a  cup,  for  the  sea  view  is 
bounded  by  the  hills  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left.  From  the 
sea-wall  to  the  extreme  point  of 
view  on  a  bright  day,  many  miles 
of  Avaves  tumble  in  the  sunshine, 
and  the  surface  is  flecked,  and 
exquisitely  varied  in  tint,  with 
the  shadows  of  passing  clouds — the 
sky  above  the  channel  is  rarely 
wholly  cloudless — Mhich  come 
scudding  in  from  the  vext  Atlan- 
tic or  go  sailing  grandly  over  to 
France. 

On  arriving  in  Sidmouth,  it  was 
my  good  fortune  not  to  realize  the 
truth  of  Shenstone's  line  of  find- 
ing one's  "warmest  welcome  in 
an  inn,"  fori  was  most  hospitably 
received  within  a  charming  cot- 
tage home,  half  concealed  by 
thickets  of  laurel  and  rhododen- 
dron upon  the  verge  'of  the  town. 
May  I  not  say,  without  abusing 
this  hospitality,  that  I  found  the 
social  aspects  of  Sidmouth,  as 
therein  presented,  much  the  same 
that  one  always  sees  among  cul- 
tivated people  in  a  small  town  the 
world  over?  The  parochial  gos- 
sip about  Miss  Araminta's  new 
bonnet  and  Miss  Amanda's  en- 
gagement-— the  long  match  at 
backgammon  between  the  dear  old 
gentleman  of  the  family  and  his 
next  door  neighbor,  commenced 
several  months  ago,  and  played 
every  afternoon  from  four  to  six — 
the  tea-table  criticism  of  the  mag- 
azines and  illustrated  papers  from 
London,  wherein  Mr,  Anthony 
TroUope  is  duly  censured  for  not 
making  up  his  heroine's  mind  as 
to  which   of  her   two   lovers   she 


will  accept — the  rubber  of  whist 
in  the  corner  from  which  every 
now  and  then  we  catch  the  voice 
of  remonstrance  at  revokes — the 
infinite  complexities  of  worsted  in 
the  taper  fingers  that  are  working 
it  into  endless  hoods,  firc-ccreens, 
jackets,  afghans  and  what-nots — 
the  private  theatricals  that  are 
to  come  off"  next  week  for  a  vil- 
lage charity — the  sermon  of  the 
new  preacher  last  Sunday  :  are 
not  all  these  familiar  to  us  in 
America,  and  are  they  any  more 
characteristic  of  a  town  in  Devon- 
shire than  of  a  town,  let  us  say,  in 
Delaware?  What  I  saw  i^eculiar 
to  England  and  English  life  was 
rather  out  of  doors  than  within, 
and  something  of  this  belonged 
to  the  season  and  its  ancient  cus- 
toms. For  example,  the  mum- 
mers. A  dozen  little  urchins 
dressed  in  the  most  preposterous 
manner  come  at  night-fall  around 
the  house,  and  outrage  the  dra- 
matic unities  on  the  lawn  in  the 
recital  of  a  masque,  in  which 
Cffiur  de  Lion  runs  his  tin  sword 
through  the  first  Emperor  Na- 
poleon, and  Lord  Nelson  smites 
Marc  Antony  who  exj)ires  in  the 
arms,  not  of  Cleopatra,  but  of 
Punchinello,  while  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  in  crinoline  executes  a  pas 
seul,  after  which  the  might}^ 
Corsican  and  the  great  Roman 
triumvir  carry  round  their  caps 
for  iiennies,  and  the  histrionic 
corps  troop  away  to  rehearse  their 
stories  to  another  audience.  And 
then  come  the  Waits,  a  melan- 
choly band  of  music  enough,  that 
blow  their  discordant  blare  of 
horns  and  depart.  It  is  in  the 
country  only  that  these  antique 
observances    linger,  and   even   in 
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the  country  the}'-  are  likely  to  liu-   vincial  towns  all  seem,  as  has  been 
ger   not    long.       The    Christmas   already    mentioned  of     Honiton, 


mumming  and  music  of  the  cities 
are  done  in  the  pantomime. 

There  is  a  look  about  all  provin- 
cial towns  in  England  character- 
istically and  unmistakably  Eng- 
lish.      No     American     suddenly 


(the  manufacturing  towns  only 
excepted)  to  be  quite  completed 
and  to  be  altogether  content  at 
being  so.  Not  a  brick  is  out  of 
its  place,  there  is  no  improvement 
going  on,  because  there  is  nothing 


whisked  into  one  of  them  from  to  be  improved,  (actually  or  in  the 
his  own  shores  could  fail  to  per-  opinion  of  the  inhabitants)  and 
ceive  that  the  general  aspect  of  the  one  feels  that  to-day  is  but  a  rep- 
place  was  unfamiliar  to  him.  He  etition  of  the  same  day  of  the 
would  read  the  same  names,  likely  year  any  time  in  the  reign  of 
enough  on  the  signs  of  the  Eng-  George  II.,  due  allowance  being 
lish  town  that  are  over  the  shops  had  for  the  changes  of  costume 
(or   stores)   of   his    native   place,    and  conventionality. 


There  is  Smith,  the  livery  stable 
keeper,  and  Jones,  the  seller  of 
hardware,  and  Brown,  the  apoth- 
ecary, and  there  is  the  same  air  of 
lounging  listlessness  and  idle 
vacuity  in  the  men  that  hang 
around  the  stables,  the  same  show 
of  pans  and  kettles  at  the  door  of 
the  hardware  dealer,  the  same 
array  of  gallipots  and  globes  of 
green  and  red  water  in  the  win- 
dows of  the  apothecary,  that  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  from 
childhood.  But  the  apothecary 
is  called  a  chymist,  and  the  hard- 
ware dealer  an  ironmonger  and 
the  keeper  of  the  livery-stable  a 
post-master  /*    Moreover,  the  pro- 

*  A  great  rage  prevails  in  London 
for  giving  magnificent  names  to  trades, 
and    special  departments  of  business 

enterprise— names  derived  chiefly  from    on  the  highway,  lawn  and  terrace 
No  foreigner  visiting  Eng-  ,  .  '    ,  .  i       i  i 

and  ancient  mansion,  are   doubly 

distasteful,    as     objects     ugly    in 

non"  is  til  e  Greek  for  "all  iron,"  pas, 
pasa,pan,  all,  and  Klibanos,  iron,  and 
the  ubiquitous  Sign  refers  to  an  iron- 
furnishing  establishment  in  Baker 
street,  next  door  to  Madame  Tussand's 
Wax-Works.  There  are  even  so  many 
" Pantechnicons"  for  the  storage  of 
bulky  articles.  A  carrier  of  house- 
hold goods  on  railway  seeks,  through 
Notes  and  Queries  to  know  whether  he 
shall  call  himself  "ecoseuephoron," 
"ecoscuephoros"  or  "  ecoscuephero?i." 


One  marked  point  of  difference 
between  the  country  towns  of 
England  and  America  is  greatly 
in  favor  of  England  as  atiecting 
the  sense  of  beauty,  while  another 
seriously  mars  the  general  effect  of 
the  English  town.  In  this  quiet, 
quaint,  comfortable  little  Sid- 
mouth,  the  smooth,  well-kept 
roads,  winding  in  graceful  curves, 
here  giving  just  a  glimpse  of  a  cot- 
tage at  a  turn  two  hundred  yards 
off,  and  there  sweeping  away  to 
cross  the  brawling  Sid  by  a  bridge 
of  stone,  are  surely  far  prettier 
than  the  long  rectilinear  streets  of 
American  villages.  But  the  high 
brick  walls  that  run  from  one  end 
of  the  island  to  the  other,  exclud- 
ing from  the  view  of  the  traveler 


the  Greek, 
hmd  during  the  ijast  tM'o  years,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  island  he  may 
have  been,  can  have  failed  to  notice 
the  universal  slanting  sign  of 


•which  is  displayed  in    every  railway 
of  the  United  Kingdom.      "Pankliba- 
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themselves,  and  annoying  for  what 
they  conceal.  Why,  having  built 
a  fine  house,  or  having  inherited 
and  restored  a  many-gabled  edi- 
fice with  Elizabethan  windows, 
and  ornamented  the  grounds 
around  it,  the  English  gentleman 
should  wish  to  shut  out  his  abode 
from  the  sight  of  men  is  not  at 
first  altogether  couiprehensible. — 
An  iron  railing,  one  might  sup- 
pose, would  as  effectually  guard 
him  against  intrusion  as  a  15  foot 
blank  wall,  but  then  an  iron  rail- 
ing would  permit  other  people  to 
enjoy  at  a  distance,  something  of 
the  beauty  of  the  place,  and  tlie 
English  gentleman  desires  to  keep 
it  all  to  himself.  Personal  isola- 
tion as  opposed  to  companionship 
is  his  characteristic.  He  is  con- 
stantly building  up  moral  and  so- 
cial brick  walls  around  his  indi- 
viduality. He  probably  loves  his 
neighbor  as  well  as  most  other 
people,  but  the  scriptui-al  injunc- 
tion does  not  seem  to  him  to  in- 
volve the  necessity  of  his  neigh- 
bor's acquaintance.  To  love 
your  neighbor,  it  is  not  by  any 
means  required  that  you  should 
know  him,  and  the  English  gen- 
tleman would  appear  to  act  upon 
the  belief  that  if  he  knew  him  bet- 
ter, he  would  probably  love  him 
less.  But  the  brick  walls  around 
the  Lodge,  the  Yilla  or  the  Park, 
whatever  may  be  their  social  sig- 
nificance, are  a  great  disfigure- 
ment to  the  rural  and  suburban 
landscapes  of  England.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  the  country  would  be  too 
lovely  without  them. 

The  finest  sight  of  Sidmouth  is 
what  it  ofters  to  the  visitor  in 
common  with  Dover  and  Hast- 
ings, and  Brighton,  and  Torquay, 


indeed  with  all  the  towns  lying  on 
the  channel — that  majestic  view 
of  the  sea,  ever  varying  and  yet, 
in  a  certain  sense,  ever  the  same, 
that  boundless  outlook  over  the 
waste  by  which  all  the  bards  from 
the  Psalmist  down  to  Mr.  Tenny- 
son have  been  moved  to  raptures. 
As  for  the  sea  itself,  it  affects  the 
imagination  in  much  the  same 
way  all  round  the  world,  but  the 
tall  cliffs  and  bold  headlands  of 
the  channel  impart  additional 
grandeur  to  the  general  prospect 
along  its  margin,  and  make  up  a 
scene  for  Turner  to  paint  and 
Euskin  to  describe.  A  noble  sea- 
wall called  "The  Esplanade,"  ex- 
tends for  a  third  of  a  mile  upon 
the  very  border  of  the  channel, 
from  the  hill  on  one  side  of  the 
town  to  the  hill  on  the  other,  af- 
fording a  promenade  for  the  citi- 
zens, and  protecting  them  from 
the  too  fierce  onset  of  the  waves, 
which,  during  the  winter  months, 
driven  before  the  south  westerly 
gales,  come  thundering  against 
the  stone-work  with  a  fury  that 
would  seem  well  nigh  resistless. — 
JSTo  pier  or  jetty  or  breakwater  ex- 
tends out  into  the  sea,  for  Sid- 
mouth is  not  a  seaport;  there  are 
only  some  dangerous  breakers  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  shore, 
over  which  the  sea  lashes  itself 
incessantly  into  foam,  and  the 
villagers  are  therefore  never  vis- 
ited by  the  great  ships  that  are 
always  ploughing  their  way  up 
and  down  the  channel,  bearing  the 
commerce  of  the  world  to  London, 
and  carrying  off'  the  fabrics  of 
England  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
except  when  one  of  these  is  driven 
upon  the  rocks,  and  goes  hopeless- 
ly to  pieces  within  almost  a  rope's 
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length  of  human  habitations.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  the  channel 
was  very  unquiet,  and  raged  vio- 
lently upon  the  sands  from  day  to 
day,  seeming  ever  more  angry 
and  insolent  in  its  advance,  and 
dashing  the  spray,  now  and  then, 
even  into  the  faces  of  the  pretty 
promenaders,  wlio,  with  their  fair 
hair  blown  about  their  blooming 
cheeks,  and  their  skirts  blown 
about  their  trim  ankles,  paced  to 
and  fro  along  the  Esplanade,  ex- 
actly, for  all  the  world,  as  in  John 
Leech's  pictures.  But  the  sea 
was  not  so  rough  as  it  had  been  a 
few  weeks  before.  There  still  re- 
mained, at  a  short  distance  from 
the  town,  the  fragment  of  a  wreck 
over  which  the  waves  broke  as  if 
in  a  mad  joy  at  the  ruin  they  had 
wrought.  In  the  latest  tempest 
of  the  winter,  while  lives  were 
being  dashed  about  anywhere  on 
the  perilous  coast  of  England,  (it 
had  been  only  a  fortnight  ago,)  a 
gallant  barque  was  hurled  there 
upon  the  breakers,  within  sight 
of  the  homes  of  Sidmouth.  fortu- 
nately in  the  broad  light  of  day. 
The  Coast  Guard  and  the  brave 
men  of  the  National  Life  Boat 
Institution  and  all  the  citizens  of 
the  town  hurried  to  the  beach  and 
the  cliffs  that  towered  above  it,  to 
lend  their  aid  to  the  hapless 
mariners,  or  to  watch  in  breath- 
less suspense  the  result  of  the 
efforts  to  save  them.  It  was  in- 
deed an  awful  moment,  a  trying 
quart  cVheure,  as  the  struggle  went 
on  for  these  poor  creatures  be- 
tween human  energy  and  courage 
and  the  pitiless  elements,  but, 
G-od  be  praised  !  the  efforts  in 
their  behalf  were  successful,  and 
the  entire  crew  was  safely  brought 


to  land.  It  was  an  Italian  vessel, 
from  Palermo  or  Leghorn,  bound 
to  London,  and  the  sailors,  who 
had  not  a  word  of  English  to  ex- 
press their  thanks,  poor  fellows,  to 
their  human  benefactors,  fell, 
every  man  of  them,  upon  his 
knees,  there  on  the  first  bit  of  dry 
ground  he  touched,  and  inwardly 
expressed  his  gratitude  to  God. 
Whether  honest  Giacomo  breathed 
his  thanks— giving  to  the  All- 
Father  or  to  the  Virgin  or  yet  to 
one  of  the  Saints  is  probably  of 
little  importance,  but  we  do  not 
wonder  to  be  told  that  the  sight 
was  an  impressive  one  to  English 
Protestants,  who  might  well  doubt 
whether  an  English  crew  cast 
ashore  upon  a  Koman  Catholic 
strand  would  ever  have  thought 
of  Heaven  at  all. 

In  the  local  book-shop  of  Sid- 
mouth, I  bought  a  httle  shilling 
guide  to  the  town  and  neighbor- 
hood, which  proved  a  most  valu- 
able Vade  Mecum  in  my  rambles 
thereafter.  I  was  always  de- 
lighted with  "Little  Pedlington 
and  the  Pedlingtonians "  which 
volume  is  scarcely  a  burlesque 
after  all.  Does  not  every  villao-er 
think  his  own  village  the  most 
remarkable  village  in  the  two 
hemispheres  ?  Is  not  the  number 
much  greater  than  is  generally 
supposed  of  those  who 

—take  the  rustic  murmur  of  their  hours 
For  the  great  wave  that  echoes  round 
the  world  ? 

I  confess  I  think  the  weakness 
an  amiable  one,  and  that  I  was 
charmed  to  find  that  the  genial 
author  of  the  Guide  to  Sidmouth 
had  been  able  to  show  that  a 
Koman  paved  road  existed  in- 
dubitably in  the  neighborhood  ; 
that    the    geological     formations 
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were  rather  more  interesting  than 
the  general  run,  and  dip,  of 
stratifications  ;  that  a  whale  had 
certainly  been  seen  some  years 
ago  off  the  Esplanade;  that  the 
mineral  waters  of  the  Sid  valley 
upon  analj'sis  were  discovered  to 
contain  ever  so  many  carbonates 
and  oxides,  and  that  upon  the 
whole,  the  climate  was  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  Italy.  It  was  in 
the  matter  of  its  modern  history, 
however,  that  the  little  book  was 
most  entertaining  and  displayed 
to  best  advantage  the  skill  of 
the  author.  As  Sidmouth  has 
furnished  no  great  novelist  with 
the  locality  for  his  fictions  and 
had  no  poet  to  sing  the  beauties 
of  its  sea  and  shore  ;  as,  in  Crom- 


well's time,  though  many  impor- 
tant events  occurred  in  Devon- 
shire, nothing  extraordinary  was 
done  by  Koundhead  or  Cavalier 
just  at  this  particular  spot ;  and 
as  the  only  striking  fact  that  can 
be  recorded  of  it  is  that  it  be- 
longed once  to  Ghida,  mother  of 
Harold,  last  of  Saxon  kings, 
which  ownership  was  inconveni- 
ently long  ago  to  excite  any  pres- 
ent interest  of  a  lively  nature,  it 
was  necessary  to  look  to  incidents 
nearer  our  own  time  for  good 
working  historic  associations. — 
Happily  these  were  not  wanting, 
nor  has  the  author  failed  to  use 
them  effectively. 

(to  be  continettd.) 


We  learn  from  the  Ouachita 
Telegraph  that  "the  gross  receipts 
at  the  New  Orleans  Custom 
House  since  the  1st  of  .January 
1866,  resulting  from  the  tax  of 
two  cents  on  cotton,  up  to  the 
30th  of  June  1866,  and  of  three 
cents  since  that  period,  amounted 
on  the  1st  day  of  January  1867, 
to  .^1,331, 808."  This  tax  paid  by 
the  South,  exceeds  by  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars, 
the  generous  donation  by  Con- 
gress for  Southern  Relief. 

Texas  Boys. — You  never 
catch  Texas  napping,  where  there 
is  anything  to  be  done.  Even  her 
boys  are  wide  awake  to  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  industry.  See 
what  the  Gonzales  Inquirer,  (al- 
ways prompt  to  speak  a  Avord  in 
good  season)  says  about  the  Gon- 
zales boys  and  the  young  men  of 
the  South  in  general. — ^Natchito- 
ches Times. 

"  We  have  several  times  taken 
occasion  to   speak   of  the   highly 


praiseworthy  spirit  of  industry 
manifested  by  the  young  men  of 
our  town  and  country.  A  prom- 
inent mechanic  told  us  a  few 
days  since  that  he  had  received 
about  a  dozen  applications  from 
boys,  who  wished  to  learn  the 
carpenter's  trade,  and  we  know 
of  a  half  dozen  young  men  of  our 
town  who  have  recently  set  in  to 
learn  trades,  while  not  a  few  have 
rented  land  and  gone  manfully  to 
work  to  make  crops. 

This  is  the  right  spirit,  and  the 
example  of  the  Gonzales'  boys 
should  be  copied  all  over  the 
South.  Learn  a  trade — any  res- 
pectable trade — and  learn  it  well. 
The  young  man  thus  prepared  to 
enter  life  has  a  better  and  more 
enduring  capital,  even  if  he  has 
not  a  dollar  besides,  than  his  fel- 
low, brought  up  in  idleness  and 
ignorance,  who  lias  a  fortune  left 
him.  More  than  ever  is  it  now 
necessary  that  exQxy  Southern 
boy  should  learn  a  trade — should 
take  oil'  his  coat,  roll  up  his  sleeves, 
and  go  at  something." 
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MOTHER,    HOME,    AND   HEAVEN. 

Oh  !  a  wonderful  realm  is  home, 
A  place  to  memory  clear, 
A  kingly  crown,  I'd  gladly  lay  down, 
To  dwell  in  its  humble  sphere. 

The  queen  in  this  kingdom  so  fair. 
Is  mother,  a  perfect  saint. 
With  hair  so  grey,  and  a  kindly  way, 
And  her  dress  so  neat  and  quaint. 

Her  scepter  she  sways  with  the  hand 
Of  love,  and  her  ministers  three. 
Of  heavenly  birth,  sent  down  to  earth 
Are  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 

Her  palace  is  a  simple  cot. 

In  a  vale  by  their  care  shut  in, 

From  the  weary  cheat,  of  the  world's  deceit 

And  its  blight  of  deadly  sin. 

Through  this  valley  a  river  runs 

That  knows  neither  ebb,  nor  flow. 

But  ever  the  stream,  slips  by  like  a  dream 

To  a  haven  of  rest  below. 

The  name  of  the  harbor  is  heaven 
The  name  of  the  valley,  peace. 
The  river  of  love  has  its  source  above 
Where  ang;els  their  sono;s  never  cease. 


JSutler,  of  Massacliusetts,  voted  fifty-  public  meeting  in  Galveston' that    pre 
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vine  institution  and  that  abolitionists  and  sought  the  position  of  Brigadier 
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THE  LAST   OF   THE   CRUSADERS. 


The  seizure  of  IsTamur  citadel 
was  a  false  step  on  the  part  of 
Don  John.  There  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that,  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  King,  he  had  the  right 
to  possess  himself  of  any  place 
within  the  limits  of  the  Provinces. 
But  the  circumstances,  under 
which  the  seizure  was  made,  were 
calculated  to  excite  the  susi^icions 
and  inflame  the  resentment  of  the 
Estates.  Without  warning,  the 
Governor  had  left  the  Capital, 
and  more  like  an  enemy  than  its 
rightful  Lord,  had,  with  drawn 
sword,  taken  possession  of  one  of 
the  fortresses  of  the  country. — 
True,  Don  John  seemed  even  now 
desirous  to  avert  the  calamities  of 
war.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at 
Namur,  he  dispatched  a  letter  to 
the  Estates,  reciting  his  reasons 
for  the  strange  step  he  had  taken, 
and  calling  on  them  to  ferret  out 
the  conspirators  against  his  life 
and  liberty,  and  bring  them  to  con- 
dign punishment.  The  States 
replied  with  many  protestations  of 
fidelity  to  his  Majesty  and  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  signified 
their  willingness,  if  Don  John 
would  point  them  out,  to  bring 
the  offenders  to  justice.  But 
nothing  came  of  these  negotia- 
tions. While  they  were  yet  pend- 
ing, an  abortive  attempt  of  the 
Governor  to  secure  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp,  and  some  intercepted  let- 
ters, proving  that  he  was  tampering 
Avith  the  German  mercenaries, 
with  a  vievv'  to  retain  them  in  the 
country,  put  an  end  to  all  hope 
of  a  peaceful  accommodation. — 
Watching    with    silent    sagacity 


the  course  of  events  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, the  Prince  of  Orange  was 
not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the 
repeated  mistakes  made  by  his 
adversary.  After  the  failure  of 
the  attempt  upon  Antwerp  Cita- 
del, the  influence  of  his  coun- 
cils became  altogether  in  the  as- 
cendant. By  invitation  of  the 
Estates,  he  visited  Brussels  itself 
and  was  received  with  every  de- 
monstration of  aflfection  and  ven- 
eration. Beyond  question,  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  men  of  his  day, 
the  Prince  seems  to  have  under- 
stood the  rare  secret  of  holding 
his  tongue  when  it  was  better  to 
say  nothing.  Hence  his  soubri- 
quet of  William  the  Silent.  The 
time  had  now  come  for  him  to 
speak,  and  he  spoke  accordingly, 
to  some  purpose.  By  his  persua- 
sion, the  Estates  demanded  of 
Don  John,  as  a  preliminary  step 
to  the  restoration  of  his  authority, 
first,  that  he  should  maintain  the 
Ghent  Treaty  and  Perpetual 
Edict,  secondly,  that  he  should 
give  up  Kamur  Castle,  and  third- 
ly, that  he  should  at  once  dismiss 
the  German  mercenaries.  Other 
conditions  were  added,  less  im- 
portant it  is  true,  but  from  a 
Spanish  stand-point  in  the  last 
degree,  irritating  and  insolent. — 
Never  was  victorious  Crusader  so 
braved  by  Infied  before !  The 
terms  proposed,  were,  in  fact, 
tantamount  to  a  declaration  of 
war.  With  secret  joy,  Don  John 
saw  that  the  day  of  negotiation 
was  gone  by,  and  that  the  sword 
must  now  decide  the  controvers}'. 
His  Majesty,  he  declared,  had  at 
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last  commissioned  him  to  make 
war  upon  these  rebellious  Provin- 
ces and  he  would  do  so  with  all 
his  heart.  An  army,  formidable 
in  numbers  and  still  more  so  from 
valor  and  discipline,  was  rapidly 
collecting  under  his  banner. — 
Mansfield  brought  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  from  France,  and 
the  afterwards  famous  Alexander 
of  Parma  arrived  soon  after  with 
several  choice  regiments  from 
Italy  and  Spain.  The  latter  found 
his  old  play-fellow  worn  with  the 
cares  and  anxieties  of  his  post, 
but  the  ghost  of  his  former 
self.  But  like  the  war-horse  of 
Scripture  that  snufleth  the  battle 
afar  ofi"  and  saith  among  the 
trumpets  ha,  ha,  something  of 
Don  John's  old  fire  and  enei'gy  be- 
gan to  revive  amid  the  clash  of 
arms.  His  army  numbered  about 
twenty  thousand  fighting  men  ; 
troops  trained  in  the  school  of 
those  warriors,  who  had  carried 
the  terror  of  the  Spanish  arms  to 
the  heart  of  the  New  World  and 
more  than  once  had  smitten  to 
the  dust  the  power  of  the  great 
monarchy  of  France.  The  army 
of  the  Estates  was  equal  in  num- 
bers, but  in  scarcely  anything  else 
besides.  Above  all,  it  was  com- 
manded by  second-rate,  or  by  raw 
and  inexperienced,  officers.  It 
had  been  the  original  intention  of 
the  patriots,  to  attack  Don  John 
in  Kamur,  but  learning  that  he 
purposed  himself  to  advance,  their 
officers  determined  to  fall  back  on 
Gemblours,  which  was  nine  miles 
distant  from  that  city.  The  re- 
treat began  on  the  last  day  of 
January,  1598.  At  early  dawn, 
the  Spaniards  broke  up  their  camp 
and  began  the  pursuit.      Above 


their  heads  streamed  the  cross 
emblazoned  banner  of  their  vic- 
torious leader,  with  its  memora- 
ble inscription,  "In  hoc  signo  vici 
Turcos,  in  hoc  hsereticos  vin- 
cari."  Late  in  'the  day,  the  van- 
guard of  the  Spaniards  came  in 
sight  of  the  rear  of  the  retreating 
army.  Don  John  at  once  detailed 
a  body  of  six  hundred  chosen 
troopers  and  a  thousand  infantry, 
with  orders  to  occupy  the  enemy, 
until  the  main  body  under  him- 
self and  Alexander  of  Parma 
should  arrive.  A  spirited  attack 
was  at  once  begun  upon  the  re- 
treating ISTetherlanders,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  Prince  of 
Parma  rode  up  to  reconnoitre. 
The  army  of  the  Estates  was  at 
this  moment,  proceeding  along 
the  borders  of  a  deep  ravine, 
filled  with  mire  and  water,  and  as 
broad  and  more  dangerous  than  a 
river.  Parma  noticed  the  waver- 
ing of  their  spears  as  the  columns 
passed  hurriedly  and  confusedly 
forward  and  with  the  intuition  of 
genius,  saw  that  the  hour  was 
come  for  striking  a  decisive  blow. 
Plunging  into  the  dangerous 
swamp,  he  struggled  boldly 
through,  and  waiting  only  until 
his  troopers  had  gained  a  footing 
by  his  side,  he  hurled  them  with 
resistless  fury  on  the  foe.  The 
rout  that  ensued  was  disgraceful. 
Panic-stricken,  the  Netherland 
cavalry  turned  and  fled  without  a 
blow,  charging  through  the  ranks 
of  the  retreating  infantry,  and 
throwing  them  into  the  wild- 
est disorder.  In  a  moment, 
the  whole  army  broke  to  pieces 
and  lay  a  struggling  and  terrified 
mass  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy. 
Eesistance,     properly     speaking. 
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there  was  none.  When  at  length, 
weary  of  slaughter,  the  swords  of 
the  pursuers  ceased  from  their 
bloody  Avork,  ten  thousand  Keth- 
erlanders,  according  to  some  au- 
thorities, lay  dead  on  the  field. 
The  most  accommodating  credu- 
lity will,  perhaps,  refuse  to  credit 
these  figures,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  this  slaughter  was 
accomplished  within  the  space  of 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  by  but  a 
fraction,  from  one  thousand  to 
twelve  hundred  men,  of  the 
Spanish  army.  It  is  certain,  at 
any  rate,  that  the  States'  army 
was  annihilated.  Guns,  baggage, 
camp-equipage,  ammunition,  all 
fell  into  the  victors'  hands.  The 
few  hundreds  of  miserable  prison- 
ers captured,  were  either  hanged 
or  drowned. 

The  news  of  the  terrible  disas- 
ter of  Gemblours  was  received  in 
Brussels  with  more  indignation 
than  alarm.  The  defeat  was  at- 
tributed, no  doubt  "with  much 
justice,  to  the  jealousies  and  self- 
ish rivalries  of  the  nobles  ;  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange  had  much 
ado  to  restrain  the  popular  fury 
from  breaking  out  in  some  act  of 
violence  against  "the  traitors." 
To  him  all  eyes  were  turned  in 
this  hour  of  extremity  ;  and  the 
unanimity  produced  by  the  dis- 
aster in  the  Councils  of  the  Es- 
tates, went  far  to  compensate  for 
its  other  consequences.  Prompt 
eftbrts  were  put  forth  to  organize 
and  equip  a  second  army.  Orange 
dispatched  envoys  to  England  to 
arrange  for  a  subsidy  for  the 
coming  campaign,  and  sent  Com- 
missioners throughout  the  Prov- 
inces to  raise  the  respective  con- 
tributions   agreed    upon   by    the 


Estates.  Troops  were  rapidly  en- 
rolled and  equipped,  and  the 
patriots  soon  saw  themselves  again 
in  condition  to  take  the  field. 
On  his  own  side,  Don  John  was 
proceeding  with  his  military  pre- 
parations on  an  extensive  scale. 
Some  towns  of  second-rate  impor- 
tance had  fallen  into  his  hands  in 
consequence  of  the  Gemblours 
victory  ;  but  this  gain  was 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
loss  of  the  important  town  of 
Amsterdam,  which,  situated  in 
the  heart  of  Holland,  had  long- 
held  out  for  the  cause  of  the  King, 
His  army  now  numbered  thirty 
thousand  fighting  men,  many  of 
them  seasoned  veterans  from  Italy 
and  Spain.  But  he  lacked  the 
means  to  make  this  powerful  force 
available.  The  mercenaries,  who 
fought  under  his  banner,  fought 
for  gold  alone,  and  gold  Don 
John  had  none  to  give  them. 
Pent  within  the  limits  of  a  camp, 
his  fiery  spirit  chafed  high  under 
this  enforced  inactivity.  It  is 
truly  pathetic  to  read  his  appeals 
to  his  brother,  at  this  time,  either 
to  recall  him,  or  to  furnish  him 
with  the  means  of  carrying  on 
the  war.  He  was  deeply  pained, 
he  said,  at  being  disgraced  and 
abandoned  b}'-  the  King,  having 
served  him  "  with  love  and  faith 
and  heartiness,  both  as  a  brother 
and  a  man."  "Our  lives,"  he 
added,  are  staked  upon  this  cast 
and  all  "we  wish  is  to  lose  them 
honorably."  Whether  from  the 
poverty  of  his  Exchequer  or  from 
the  secret  distrust  he  felt  of  Don 
John's  design,  or  from  both  causes 
combined,  Philip  still  delayed  to 
send  him  the  necessary  subsidies. 
More  or  less  of  suspicion  will  al- 
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ways  attach  to  him,  that  he  caused 
a  slow  poison  to  be  administered 
to  his  brother,  about  this  time, 
witli  a  view  to  remove  him  forever 
from  his  path.  As  tliis  suspicion, 
however,  was  never  clearly  proved, 
it  is,  perhaps,  no  more  than  just 
to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  Enough  of  known  and 
estahlished  criminality  attaches  to 
him,  to  couple  his  name  with 
eternal  infamy.  There  was 
enough,  indeed,  in  the  circum- 
stances and  surroundings  of  Don 
John,  without  referring  it  to  the 
agency  of  poison,  to  account  for 
the  final  catastrophe  now  near  at 
hand.  Devoured  with  care, 
braved  by  "  heretics  and  rebels," 
yet  powerless  to  strike,  neglected 
and  suspected  at  home,  the  hero 
to  whom  the  dust  of  the  melee  had 
been  as  the  breath  of  his  nostrils, 
sighed  at  length  for  rest.  He 
was  soon  to  find  a  long  and  last 
repose.  Ever  since  the  death  of 
Escovedo,  a  consuming  melan- 
choly had  preyed  upon  his  spirits, 
and  to  the  ravages  produced  by 
mental  grief  and  depression,  were 
soon  to  be  added  those  of  physical 
disease.  In  his  fortified  camp, 
within  a  league  of  JS'amur,  the 
life  of  the  last  Crusader  was  eb- 
bing fast  away.  A  miserable 
hovel,  the  single  room  of  which 
had  once  been  used  for  a  pigeon- 
house,  was  the  spot  that  witnessed 
the  last  moments  of  his  chequered 
and  brilliant  career.  A  consum- 
ing fever  burnt  within  his  veins, 
and  during  the  last  few  days  of 
his  illness,  his  mind  wandered. 
Like  a  later  and  mightier  warrior; 
his  thoughts,  in  these  closing 
hours  of  delirium,  were  again 
with  the  battle  and   its  stern  in- 


terests. Once  more  his  fading 
eye  looked  upon  the  shock  of 
charging  squadrons,  and  once 
more  his  deadening  ear  caught 
the  voice  of  "the  thunder  of  the 
captains  and  the  shouting." — 
Reason,  however,  returned  before 
the  hour  of  his  death,  and  enabled 
him  to  make  his  last  testamentary 
dispositions.  On  the  first  day  of 
October,  1578,  the  anniversary  of 
Lepanto,  he  calmly  breathed 
his  last.  The  body  was  borne  in 
State  to  IS'amur,  and  the  heart 
taken  out,  embalmed  and  buried 
there.  To  this  day  may  be  read, 
in  that  town,  the  inscription  on 
the  tablet,  which  indicated  the 
spot  where  that  lion-heart  retvirn- 
ed  to  dust.  The  body,  itself, 
however,  was  carried  to  Spain  for 
interment.  It  had  been  Don 
John's  dying  request  to  his  brother 
that  his  remains  might  rest  by 
the  side  of  his  Imperial  father  ; 
and  Philip,  with  decency,  could 
scarcely  refuse.  To  save  expense, 
however,  the  son  and  successor  of 
the  second  Charlemagne,  the 
owner  of  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  had 
the  body  cut  into  three  parts, 
packed  into  as  many  bags,  for 
convenience  of  transportation, 
and  carried  privately,  and  on 
horse-back,  through  France  to 
their  destination.  The  ghastly 
remains  at  length  found  rest  in 
the  vaults  of  the  Escurial,  the 
palace  and  the  tomb  of  the'  royal 
family  of  Spain. 

So  lived  and  died  the  last  Cru- 
sader whom  the  annals  of  Chiv- 
alry were  to  know.  oSTot,  cer- 
tainly, a  great  man  or  even  a  great 
commander,  he  had  yet  much  of 
that  brilliant  and  dashing  courage 
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which  so  captivates  the  imagina- 
tion in  the  exploits  of  a  Tancred 
or  a  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.  The 
romantic  circumstances  of  his 
birth  and  rearing,  his  youtli,  his 
beauty,  his  impetuous  valor,  and 
his  high  and  chivalrous  bearing, 
inspire  a  genuine  sympathy  in  his 
fortunes  and  for  his  untimely 
fate— a  sympathy  which  may  be 
indulged  without  check,  so  long  as 
his  efforts  are  directed  against  the 
powerful  proselytes  of  a  false  re- 
ligion. It  should  never  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  he  lost  his 
life  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  to 
political  and  religious  servitude  a 
nation  of  freemen,  in  whose  veins 
flows  the  same  blood  that  reddens 
in  our  own.  His  last  efforts  were 
directed,  unfortunately,  for  his 
fame,  against  the  spirit  of  that 
Reformation  which  forms  the  great 
epoch  of  Modern  History — for 
which,  in  its  mighty  struggle  for 
existence,  more  precious  blood 
than  his  was  to  be  spilt,  and 
which,  as  we  believe,  is  destined 
to  survive  to  that  sujireme  hour 

"AVhen  wrapt  in  Are,  the    realms  of 

Ether  glow, 
And  Heaven's  last  thunders  shake  the 

world  below" — 

Contrasted  with    the    Protestant 


hero  who  bucklered  this  great 
cause,  his  character  seems  want- 
ing in  almost  every  element  of 
true  greatness.  He  was,  in  truth, 
utterly  unable  to  understand  or  ap- 
preciate his  great  antagonist — ^his 
thought  could  not  comprehend  the 
character  of  William,  of  Orange. 
" Damned  heretic  and  rebel,"  he 
described  him  to  Philip,  and 
damned  heretic  and  rebel  he,  no 
doubt,  honestly  thought  "William. 
Power,  and  fame,  and  honor,  were 
his  guiding  stars  through  life,  and 
he  could  form  no  conception  of 
one  to  whom  power,  and  fame, 
and  honors,  were  but  glittering 
baubles  in  comparison.  If  there 
be  any  value  in  the  examples  of 
History,  his  surely  is  jiregnant 
with  instruction.  Longing  for  a 
kingly  crown,  when  his  hopes 
proved  fallacious,  he  could  make 
no  compromise  with  fate.  Like  a 
caged  eagle  he  beat  his  wings 
vainly  against  the  bars  of  his 
prison-house,  pined,  drooped,  and 
died — one  more  name  added  to 
the  long  list  of  those  so  well 
suited 
"  To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale." 
(concluded.) 


We  gather  the  following  facts  in  re- 
gard to  the  late  Bishop  Soule,  from  the 
Christian  Advocate  of  Nashville,  Tenn : 

He  was  born  in  Bristol,  Maine,  Au- 
gust 1st,  1780,  and  was  a  "  descendant 
of  George  Soule,  one  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  who  came  to  New  England  in 
the  Mayflower."  He  received"  license 
to  preach  in  1798,  and  labored  in  Maine 
till  1816,  when  he  was  appointed  Editor 
of  the  Methodist  Magazine.  In  18'20,  he 
was  elected  Bishop,  but  declined  on  ac- 


count of  his  views  on  "the  Presiding 
Elder  qviestion."  At  the  General  Con- 
ference, held  in  Baltimore  in  18-24,  he 
was  reelected  to  the  Episcopate,  and  or- 
dained by  Bishops  McKendree,  George, 
and  Roberts.  From  that  time  until  he 
was  forced  by  the  weight  of  years  and 
increasing  infirmities  to  retire  from 
active  service,  he  was  abundant  in  la- 
i)ors,  scorning  ease  and  self-indulgence, 
consecrating  all  his  powers  to  the  dif- 
ficult and  responsible  work  which  had 
been  assigned  him  by  the  Church. 
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MEMORIAL  FLOWERS. 

The  Lord  of  light,  who  rules  the  hours, 
Has  scattered  through  our  sunny  land. 
Mementoes  of  His  love  in  flowers, 
With  lavish  hand. 

This  month  they  bloom  in  beauty  rare, 
And  more  than  wonted  sweets  display. 
As  conscious  of  the  part,  they  bear 
The  Tenth  of  May. 

On  which  the  South  in  plaintive  tone 
Of  pride  and  sorrow  mixed  with  bliss, 
Speaks  :  "  As  a  nation,  I  can  own 
No  day  but  this  ! 

I  give  on  it,  my  glorious  dead 
The  tribute,  they  have  earned  so  well. 
And  with  each  bud  and  blossom  shed 
A  mystic  spell. 

I  lay  the  Laurel  wreath  above 
The  Cedar  with  its  sacred  ties. 
And  place  them,  with  a  mother's  love, 
"Where  Jackson  lies. 

The  Lily  in  its  loveliness, 
Pure  as  the  stream  where  it  awoke, 
And  spotless  as  his  Bishop's  dress, 
I  give  to  Polk. 

To  Albert  Sidney  Johnson,  Moss, 
And  Rosemary  and  Balm  ;  to  these 
Entwisted  in  a  simple  Cross, 
I  add  Heartsease. 

The  Fleur-de-Lis,  in  song  and  lay 
The  emblem  of  true  knight-hood's  pride, 
I  place  commixed  with  Jessamine  spray. 
By  ASHBY'S  side. 

Fresh  Morning-Glory  buds  I  twine 
"With  scarlet  Woodbine  laid  beneath  ; 
And  mingle  with  them  Eglantine  ; 
For  Pelham's  wreath. 
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The  Honeysuckle's  rosy  drift, 
"Whence  fragrance  dripping  dews  distil, 
I  offer  as  the  proper  gift, 
For  Ambrose  Hill. 

O'er  Pender's  pure  and  sacred  dust 
Let  Bleeding  Hearts  and  Bays  be  swept  ; 
He  well  deserved  his  Country's  trust 
So  nobly  kept  ! 

Let  Ramseur's  native  pines  drop  down 
Their  leaves  and  odorous  gums,  displayed 
To  form  with  Iv3'-tiowers  a  down, 
Where  he  lies  laid. 

While  Orange  blossoms  fall  like  snow 
To  fill  the  air  with  fragrance  ripe. 
And  form  of  Maxcy  Gregg,  below, 
The  truest  type. 

Where  Doles  and  Bartow  rest  in  death, 
Strew  Hyacinths  and  Mignonette, 
And  scatter  with  its  balmy  breath, 
The  Yiolet. 

The  fairest  of  the  radiant  dyes, 
Which  paint  in  living  gems  her  sward. 
The  Land  of  Flowers  well  supplies 
To  honor  Ward. 

The  grand  Magnolia's  blossoms  fall. 
Mingling  with  Fern  their  snowy  loads. 
And  form  a  freshly  fragrant  pall 
To  cover  Ehodes. 

Let  Stars  of  Bethlehem  gleaming  lie, 

As  pure  as  Barksdale's  soul,  which  soars 

While  he  exclaims  :  "  I  gladly  die 

In  SUCH  A  CAUSE  !" 

GrxInbury  rests  in  dreamless  sleep, 
And  heaped  upon  his  grave's  green  sod, 
I  let  the  Crimson  Cactus  creep 
Round  Golden  Rod. 

Of  ZoLLicoFFER,  who  Went  first 
To  plead  my  cause  at  Heaven's  bar, 
The  Am'ranth's  buds  to  glory  burst, 
Fit  emblems  are. 
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For  Morgan  let  the  wild  wood  Grape 
Aftbrd  a  dew}'  diadem, 
And  with  its  drooping  tendrils  drape 
The  Buck-eye''s  stem. 

Missouri,  from  the  fertile  fields 
"Washed  by  her  giant  river's  wave, 
The  gorgeous  Rhododendron  yields 
McCuLLOCH's  grave. 

Around  the  stone  with  Cleburxe's  name, 
Wreathe  Daisies  and  the  Golden  Bell, 
And  Trumpet-flowers  with  hearts  of  flame, 
And  Asphodel. 

For  him  who  made  all  hearts  his  own, 
The  sweetest  Eose  of  love  shall  bloom. 
In  buds  of  blushing  beauty  strown 
On  Stuart's  tomb. 

Each  nameless  nook  and  scattered  spot, 
Which  hides  m}^  children  from  my  view, 
I  mark  with  the  Forget-me-not, 
In  Heaven's  own  blue. 

Of  all  the  varied  vernal  race 
I  give  my  cherished  dead  a  part, 
Except  the  Cypress  ;  that  I  place 
Upon  MY  heart. 


TAXXT   DOWNING. 


XATIOXAL   GLORY. 

The     land    we     love    is    just  true  national  glor}',   we  shall  not 

emerging  from   the   storms   of   a  only   add   to   the   interest,  but  to 

civil     conflict,    the    bloodiest     of  the    utility     of     your     excellent 

modern  times,  the  passions  engen-  monthly. 

dered  by  opposing  interests,  by  1.  The  glory  of  a  nation  does 
fierce  collisions  in  the  Halls  of  not  consist  in  its  physical  grand- 
Congress,  and  by  the  still  fiercer,  eur,  this  may  develop  the  talent 
and  far  more  terrible  collisions  and  excite  the  patriotism  of  a 
on  hundreds  of  battle-fields,  have  people,  but  cannot  constitute  their 
not  yet  died  away.  If  then  we  glory.  Savages  may  roam  amid 
can  calmly  turn  away  from  scenes  scenes  of  unsurpassed  beauty, 
of  sorrow  and  blood,  and  direct  and  magnificence.  They  may 
the  attention   of  our  readers  to  a  live  in  the  caverns   of  mountains, 
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whose  granite  bases,  and  towering 
summits,  whose  huge  boulders, 
and  lofty  cedars,  afford  scenery  the 
most  variegated  and  sublime. — 
They  may  have  their  homes  close 
to  the  thunders  of  ISfiagara  and 
hard  by  lakes  whose  beauty  at- 
tracts the  admiration  of  all. — • 
Still  they  will  be  savages  with  no 
glorious  banner  floating  over  their 
heads,  and  no  national  glory 
shedding  its  light  upon  their  bar- 
ren annals.  Our  forests  were 
grander  when  they  waved  in 
primeval  beauty  over  the  half- 
naked  form  of  the  dusky  Indian, 
than  when  falling  beneath  the 
heavy  blows  of  the  wood-man's 
axe.  Our  rivers  swept  on  to  the 
ocean  with  as  much  glory  when 
only  agitated  by  the  canoe  of  the 
savage,  as  when  bearing  upon 
their  bosoms  mighty  steamers 
freighted  with  costliest  merchan- 
dise. In  a  word,  before  the  foot 
of  civilization  trod  our  soil,  be- 
fore the  axe,  or  saw,  or  plane,  or 
hammer  commenced  their  work, 
before  the  ears  were  stunned  with 
the  din  of  business,  or  the  clatter  of 
machinery,  before  academies  and 
colleges  dotted  the  land,  or  church- 
es lifted  their  spires  to  Heaven, 
before  genius  invented  or  talent 
discovered  ;  grandeur  was  written 
upon  the  mountain  and  the  vale, 
and  was  proclaimed  in  one  deaf- 
ening peal  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

2.  Nor  does  the  glory  of  a  nation 
consist  in  its  physical  courage,  or 
brute  force.  To  sound  the  war- 
whoop  and  raise  the  battle-cry,  to 
lead  victorious  hosts  over  fields  of 
carnage,  to  make  homes  desolate, 
and  children  orphans,  to  carry 
fire  and  sword,  and  bring  misery, 
and  ruin,  to   thousands   of  inno- 


cent victims,  may  be  the  boast  of 
barbarians,  but  cannot  add  to  the 
true  glory  of  a  nation.  War  may 
sometimes  be  necessary,  in  de- 
fense of  honor,  or  life  of  purity 
and  innocence,  of  great  principles, 
or  inalienable  rights  ;  but  even 
then  must  be  resorted  to  in  the 
last  extremity  as  the  "ultima 
ratio." 

War,  when  carried  on  for  con- 
quest, for  subjugation;  and  in  a 
manner,  cruel  and  vindictive,  be- 
comes the  shame  and  not  the 
glory  of  a  nation.  When  the 
ruthless  warrior,  forgetful  of  the 
claims  of  women,  of  the  demands 
of  Christianity,  and  of  the  cries  of 
innocence,  goes  forth  to  destroy, 
with  vandal  fury,  private  dwel- 
lings and  public  edifices,  temples 
of  learning,  and  temples  of  re- 
ligion, cultivated  fields,  prosper- 
ous cities,  and  defenceless  villa- 
ges; then  he  disgraces  his  flag, 
and  brings  a  -'reproach  to  his 
people."  A  nation  may  honor 
her  heroes  when  they  have  fought 
to  defend  the  right,  to  protect  the 
helpless,  and  to  turn  away  ruth- 
less hordes  that  are  pouring  like  a 
tide  of  desolation  over  her  fair 
fields  and  happy  homes.  But  a 
nation  derives  no  honor  from 
blood-thirsty  Attilas,  that  sweep 
like  a  desolating  storm  over  homes- 
of  innocence  and  Edens  of  peace 
and  loveliness.  Wholesale  robbery 
and  murder,  heartless  conquest 
and  rapine  can  never  add  to  the 
glory  of  a  nation.  When  such 
heroes  are  honored,  it  only  shows 
the  absurdity  of  passion,  and 
the  fearful  perversion  of  the  moral 
emotions.  When  an  entire  peo- 
ple can  offer  honors  to  heroes, 
whose  cruel  orders  were  to  destroy 
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every  vestige  of  animal  and  ag- 
ricultural iDroducts  and  to  leave 
the  desolation  so  complete  that 
a  "crow"  in  passing  over  an  en- 
tire region,  would  be  compelled  to 
carry  his  rations  with  him  ;  then 
may  we  lament  more  over  the 
moral  desolation  that  has  come 
over  such  a  people,  than  over  the 
physical  ruin  that  has  been  visited 
upon  their  innocent  victims.  No 
lawless  rapacity,  no  heartless  cruel- 
ty should  mark  the  history  of  a  na- 
tion, whose  proud  banner  should 
float  unstained  by  crime.  But 
that  banner  as  it  "floats  over  the 
land  and  over  the  sea  "  should  be 
iipborne  by  stalwart  and  virtuous 
arms,  and  every  rustle  of  its 
ample  folds  should  proclaim  "glory 
to  God,  and  good- will  to  man." 

We  hold  then  that  the  true 
glory  of  a  nation,  consists  not  in 
the  extent  of  its  territory,  the 
variety  of  its  scenery,  the  great- 
ness of  its  resources,  nor  yet  in 
its  vast  numbers,  its  extensive 
conquests,  its  physical  courage  or 
victorious  arms.  It  is  only  when 
war  is  tempered  by  the  influence 
of  our  holy  religion,  and  when  its 
heroes  are  "soldiers  of  the  Cross" 
that  war  becomes  tolerable.  It 
is  only  when  waged  for  the  cause 
of  right,  and  in  a  manner  to  bring 
the  least  possible  suffering  upon 
innocent  and  helpless  non-com- 
batants that  war  is  ever  commen- 
dable. 

3.  The  glory  of  a  nation  is 
found  in  the  industry  and  enter- 
prise of  its  citizens.  Let  the 
citizens  ever  be  on  the  alert  to 
fell  the  forests,  to  cultivate  the 
fields,  to  build  the  cities,  establish 
the  highways,  extend  the  cam- 
merce,   improve   the  agriculture, 


and  advance  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  thus  increase  the  material 
prosperity,  and  add  to  the  glory 
of  the  nation.  Let  enterprise  go 
forward,  making  inventions  and 
discoveries,  adding  to  the  means 
of  human  happiness,  and  increas- 
ing the  sum  of  human  knowledge, 
and  advancing  its  standard  so 
high,  as  to  win  the  admiration  of 
the  world. 

4.  A  nation  may  glory  in  the 
progress  of  its  sons  and  daughters 
in  science  and  literature.  A 
literature,  rich,  classic,  and  origi- 
nal, adorned  with  names  that  were 
not  born  to  die,  gives  imperish- 
able glory  to  a  nation.  Eloquence 
and  poetry,  science  and  art,  sculp- 
ture and  painting,  colleges  and 
and  academies,  these  are  the 
glory  of  a  civilized  and  christian 
people.  Wise  statesmen,  pro- 
found philosophers,  eloquent  ora- 
tors, poets  that  move  Avith  a  Mil- 
tonic  tread,  and  artists  of  fault- 
less skill,  are  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude,  and  of  radiant  beauty, 
adorning  the  national  sky  with 
more  than  auroral  splendors.  Such 
stars  were  Homer  and  Milton, 
Virgil  and  Shakspeare,  Newton 
and  Bacon,  and  their  light  still 
shines  with  a  splendor  which  must 
remain  undimmed  amidst  the 
revolutions  of  time,  and  must  grow 
brighter  with  the  lapse  of  ages. 

5.  The  glory  of  a  nation  is  in 
her  wise  laws,  free  constitution, 
and  good  government ;  in  the  se- 
curing of  i)rivate  rights,  and 
maintenance  of  public  virtue;  in 
institutions,  just  and  benevolent; 
in  a  press  untrammeled  and  yet 
free  from  licentiousness;  and  in  a 
pulpit,  independent,  pure,  and 
evangelical.     It  is  not  found  in 
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injustice,  or  oppression,  in  con- 
fiscations and  judicial  murders  ; 
but  in  guarding  tlie  riglits  of  all, 
aiding  every  state  aiid  every  citi- 
zen with  the  golden  rule  of  jus- 
tice. 

G.  It  is  to  the  incorruptible  vir- 
tue of  the  young  men,  and  to  the 
spotless  purity  of  the  young 
women,  that  we  are  to  look  for 
the  glory  of  a  notion.  For,  give 
to  a  nation,  3'oungmen  wdiose  vir- 
tue is  incorruptible,  and  whose  in- 
telligence equals  their  virtue,  and 
its  glory  is  secure  in  all  time  to 
come.  A  nation,  whose  young 
men  are  wanting  in  virtue,  who 
spend  their  days  in  idleness,  and 
their  nights  in  revelry  ;  who  are 
restrained  by  no  high  moral  prin- 
ciple, and  Avho  yield  a  ready 
obedience  to  every  appetite  and 
passion,  must  soon  be  degraded, 
though  possessed  of  inexhaustible 
resources  and  occupying  the  high- 
est position.  Let  the  young  men 
of  the  land  be  worshippers  at  the 
shrine  of  Bacchus,  drinking  to  in- 
toxication, staggering  along  the 
street*  of  the  cities  with  blood- 
shot eyes,  bloated  faces,  inflamed 
passions,  and  stultified  intellects, 
and  instead  of  pointing  as  did  the 
Eoman  matron,  and  saying  these 
are  my  jewels  ;  the  nation  must 
turn  away  from  them  in  sorrow, 
and  lift  a  wail  so  sad  and  so  loud 
as  to  fill  the  whole  land  with  its 
lamentations.  The  young  man 
who  has  lost  all  shame,  and  feels 
no  remorse,  and  who  is  incapable 
of  the  noble  purpose  and  the  high 
resolve,  who  has  eftaced  the  seal 
of  Heaven  from  the  brow  and  the 
image  of  God  from  the  heart,  and 
quenched  the  fire  of  intellect  in 
his   eye  ;  and   who  has   forgotten 


the  precepts  of  an  honored 
father,  and  rejected  the  counsel 
that  has  fallen  from  maternal 
lips,  is  a  blur  upon  humanit}^  a 
caricature  of  a  man  and  the 
shame  of  his  country.  With  such 
young  men,  a  country  is  bereft  of 
its  glory,  and  gradually,  but 
surely,  sinks  to  ruin. 

If  our  young  men  should  un- 
fortunately yield  to  the  tempta- 
tions that  encompass  youth,  and 
become  licentious,  profane,  infidel, 
wanting  in  integrity,  and  destitute 
of  moral  principle,  then  "Icha- 
bod,"  the  glory  is  departed,  will  be 
written  on  all  our  walls.  When 
unhallowed  lust  and  lawless  pas- 
sion have  eat  out  like  a  cancer 
the  noble  and  victorious  princi- 
ples which  should  govern  the 
youth  of  a  nation  ;  then,  indeed, 
may  the  Rachels  weep  over  the 
desolation  of  the  land  and  the 
ruin  of  their  sons;  then  may  the 
Davids  raise  their  lamentations 
over  their  fallen  Absaloms  ;  then 
may  the  Heavens  be  hung  in 
black  ;  and  the  funeral  dirge  of 
the  nation  be  sung.  Let  gaunt 
and  hungry  famine,  blighting  pes- 
tilence and  terrible  war  darken 
our  homes  and  sadden  our  hearts, 
but  let  not  impurity  stain  our 
altars  or  corrupt  our  sons. 

The  glory  of  Israel  was  her  A'ir- 
tuous  Joseph,  her  pure-minded 
Samuel,  and  her  innocent  shep- 
herd boy.  Persia  retained  her 
glory  as  long  as  she  could  boast 
of  the  temperance  and  purit}^  of 
her  sons.  The  Spartan  youth,  b}' 
their  integrit}^,  their  self-denial, 
their  truth,  their  reverence  for 
age,  as  w'ell  as  by  their  valor, 
brought  glory  to  Lacedemonia. — 
So   in   every    age,    and   in  every 
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country,  the  young  men  who 
could  govern  themselves,  honor 
their  parents,  obey  the  laws,  re- 
sist temptation,  and  with  un- 
faltering tidelity,  pursue  the  path 
of  virtue,  have  been  the  glory  of 
the  nation. 

The  young  women  too,"  who, 
with  shrinking  modesty,  spotless 
virtue,  gentle  amiability,  unwaver- 
ing firmness,  and  feminine  tender- 
ness, seek  to  honor  and  bless  man, 
and  with  consistent  piety,  to  honor 
God,  add  to  the  glory  of  the  na- 
tion. Woman  Avho  knows  her 
sphere,  and  who  is  willing  to  oc- 
cupy it,  who  does  not  seek  with 
masculine  boldness  to  enter  the 
field,  which  has  been  allotted  to 
man,  who  could  not  mingle  in  the 
strife  of  politics,  nor  be  found 
with  brazen  eflTrontery,  delivering 
lectures,  and  discussing,  before 
multitudes,  topics  of  public  in- 
terest, but  who  seeks  quietly  and 
humbly  to  fulfil  her  mission, 
is  at  once  the  crown  of  her  parents, 
the  boast  of  her  countrymen,  and 
the  glory  of  her  nation.  The 
lustre  of  woman's  virtues  is  not 
like  the  dazzling  radiance  of  the 
sun,  shining  at  noon,  with  cloud- 
less splendor  ;  but  is  like  the 
soft  and  mellow  light  of  the  even- 
ing star,  which  like  that  of  Beth- 
lehem, is  the  emblem  of  man's 
peace,  and  the  symbol  of  God"s 
glory. 

Finally,  the  glory  of  a  nation 
is  found  in  the  manly  virtues  of 
her  sons,  the  purity  of  her  daugh- 
ters, and  in  the  unselfish  patriot- 
ism of  both.  It  is  found  in  an 
unselfish  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  the  whole  country,  and  in 
abiding  by  the  constitution  and 
laws. 


The  terrible  civil  war  which  has 
raged  so  fiercely  must  be  made, 
if  possible,    to    contribute  to   the 
national  glory.     It  is  the  beauty  of 
our  holy  religion  that   it   evokes 
from  crime  and   suffering  some   of 
the  highest  virtues  of   humanity. 
If  there  were  no   sufl:ering,  there 
would  be  no  patience,   and  with- 
out sin,    there  would  be  no  for- 
giveness.    Misery  evokes  compas- 
sion, and  want  calls  out  benevo- 
lence.    Had  man  not  fallen,    Re- 
demption had    not  been  accomp- 
lished ;    had    sin    not   abounded, 
grace  had  not  7nuch  more  abound- 
ed.    So  let  the   calamities   of  our 
cruel  war  add  to  the   glory  of  the 
nation.     Let  us  of  the  South,  who 
have  been  the  greatest  sufferers  in 
the    struggle,    add    most   to    the 
glor}'-   of  the  nation,  by   a   read}'- 
forgiveness   of   the    past,   by  ac- 
cepting gracefully  and  patriotical- 
ly the  decisions   of  war,    and  by 
devoting  ourselves  earnestly  and 
faithfully  to    the   arts    of   peace. 
The  more  we  pursue  this   course, 
the  more  we  add  to  the   glory   of 
being  an  American   citizen.     Our 
heroes  fought   and    failed  ;    they 
fought  for  principle,  and  struggled 
with  manly  courage  for  what  they 
believed      to      be     right.      They 
were      not      traitors.        Treason 
is  not    to     be   charged   upon  the 
noble  men,  who  fought  for  princi- 
ples which  were   hallowed  by  as- 
sociation with  the  Fathers  of  the 
Eepublic.     These   principles    had 
descended  to  them  from  Jefferson 
and  Madison,  and  had  come  bap- 
tized  in  the   blood   of  the   heroes 
of  1776.     During  the  struggle,  the 
courage    of    our    men,    and    the 
patient  endurance  of  our  women 
placed  Southern  character  side  by 
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side  with  the  greatest  heroes  the 
world  had  ever  known.  The  sun 
never  shone  on  a  grander  man 
than  was  Stonewall  Jackson. — 
A  purer  patriot  never  adorned 
the  pages  of  history  than  was, 
and  than  is  Robert  E.  Lee. — 
Great  in  victory,  great  in  de- 
feat, and  now  greatest  in  peace. 
Like  him,  are  thousands  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  South  ;  and 
like  him,  they  are  adding  to 
the  lustre  of  the  American  name, 
by  their  endurance  of  misfortune, 
by  their  lofty  bearing  and  deep 
devotion  to  the  land  we  love. — 
We  offer  here  and  now  to  the 
national  flag,  the  energy,  talent, 
learning,  genius,  patriotism  and 
integrity  of  the  sons  of  the  South. 
And  in  like  manner  we  lay  vipon 
the  same  altar  the  refinement  and 


purity,  the  polish  and  piety,  the 
patience  and  forbearance  of  as 
noble  women  as  God  ever  gave  to 
bless  man.  Will  the  jSTorth  ac- 
cept the  oflering  ?  Will  they  re- 
ject the  light  which  now  pours  its 
glorious  effulgence  from  our  South- 
ern sky  ?  Will  they  seek  to  bring 
infamy  upon  names,  which  the 
Muse  of  history  has  already 
proclaimed  among  the  fairest  on 
her  roll,  and  as  immortal  as 
bright  ?  No  ;  let  the  Union  be 
restored,  let  Andrew  Johnson 
unite  together,  in  holy  bonds,  the 
victorious  North  and  the  defeated 
South,  let  integrity  govern  the  one 
and  generosity  the  other,  and  our 
national  glory  shall  be  like  our 
Union,  "one  and  inseparable, 
now  and  forever." 


THE    LEAVES   OF   PLAXTS — THEIR     STRUCTURE    AND    FUXCTIOXS, — 
NATURE'S   PROVISIONS   AGAINST  THE  EFFECTS   OF  DROUGHTS. 


Some  years  ago  during  a  dry 
season,  a  friend  observed  that  his 
cotton  was  so  much  injured  by 
drought,  that  if  there  was  no  rain 
in  a  week,  it  need  not  rain  again 
for  him  this  season,  as  his  crop 
would  be  past  help.  It  did  not 
rain  for  ten  weeks;  and  in  the 
fall  after  harvest,  he  was  obliged 
to  confess  that  he  had  made  a  bet- 
ter crop  than  usual,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  those  who  heard  his 
lamentations  in  the  summer,  and 
his  own  discomfiture  as  a  prophet. 

This  anecdote  is  mentioned  to 
show  that  plants  can  really  stand 
more  dry  weather   than   we   sup- 


pose— that  they  have  the  means 
of  adjusting  and  adapting  them- 
selves to  the  variable  conditions 
by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
and  that  it  is  more  often  in  dry 
than  in  wet  seasons  that  the  best 
crops  are  made.  We  see  the  earth 
becoming  dry  and  parched,  the 
leaves  drooping,  the  rapid  luxu- 
riant growth  arrested,  and  we  cry 
out  for  more  rain.  We  too  easily 
take  the  alarm  and  imagine  they 
are  suffering,  when  on  the  contra- 
ry, they  are  benefited  by  the 
change,  receiving  strength  and 
vigor  from  the  bright  sun,  hard- 
ening their  tissues  and  thus  pre- 
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paring  themselves  for  the  more 
useful  purposes  of  life — the  bear- 
ing of  fruit  instead  of  the  empty 
and  boastful  display  of  foliage. 

Of  course  a  proper  amount  of 
moisture  is  necessary  to  a  healthy 
condition  of  vegetation ;  and  rains 
at  certain  intervals  are  required 
to  keep  up  this  moisture,  but  we 
too  often  anticipate  this  period; 
and  had  we  our  own  will  in  regu- 
lating this  suppl}',  there  would 
doubtless  be  more  frequent  de- 
struction to  the  growing  crops 
from  too  much  moisture. 

It  would  afibrd  a  curious  com- 
mentary on  our  ignorance,  and  at 
the  same  time,  a  rebuke  to  our 
presumption,  if,  for  one  season, 
the  regulating  of  the  clouds  were 
entrusted  to  our  sapient  selves. 

How  soon  would  there  be  a  real 
or  fancied  collision  of  interests. 
"More  rain"  one  would  cry. — 
^'No  !  let  us  have  clear  weather, 
until  the  grass  is  killed  "  another 
would  saj'.  Scarcely  any  two 
would  agree  as  to  the  times; — and 
even  on  the  same  farm,  the  diffi- 
culty would  arise  of  satisfying  the 
<^onflicting  claims  of  different 
fields  or  different  parts  of  the 
same  field.  It  is  well  for  us  that 
man,  with  his  clashing  interests 
and  short-sighted  judgment,  shall 
not  be  "  masters  of  the  situation." 

We  propose  to  speak  of  the  pre- 
cautions which  Mature  has  taken 
as  a  wise  master-builder,  to  jDro- 
vide  plants  with  a  means  of  re- 
sisting the  effects  of  drought,  and 
to  furnish  them  with  regulating 
machinery  by  which  they  can 
adapt  themselves  to  outward  cir- 
cumstances ; — and  "in  whatever 
condition  they  are,  therewith  to 
be  content."    But  when  we  speak 


of  Nature,  let  us  not  forget  that 
this  is  merely  a  term  by  which  we 
mean  the  God  of  nature.  Not  a 
Power  or  an  Agency  in  itself,  but 
a  phrase  by  which  we  avoid  the 
too  common  use  of  that  Eeverend 
Name. 

The  leaves, — the  foliage  of 
plants, — the  lungs  and  stomach  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  !  how 
varied  in  shape,  size  and  adorn- 
ment ! — magnificent  in  their  ag- 
gregate, wonderful  in  their  indi- 
viduality !  Behold  in  their  color 
the  beneficent  adaptation  to  the 
eye.  What  other  hue  could  have 
been  selected  so  grateful  to  the 
delicate  organs  of  vision  ?  A 
few  grains  of  Chleroijhyll.,  deposited 
in  each  of  the  minute  cells  of  the 
leaf,  accomplishes  this  work. — 
This  coloring  matter  is  never 
absent,  except  in  some  few  eccen- 
tric characters  that  draw  their 
sustenance  from  other  plants, 
parasites  and  pirates  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom. 

And  these  leaves,  so  variable 
in  size  and  shape  !  how  beautiful- 
ly do  they  obey  the  law  of  their 
being  !  how  eloquently  do  they 
plead  for  the  one  designing  archi- 
tect that  has  superintended  their 
structure!  One  general  model — 
one  universal  plan  to  prove  one 
designing  mind,  modified  in  end- 
less complications  to  exhibit  the 
inexhaustable  resources  of  the 
great  Master  hand. 

The  foliage  of  vegetation,— the 
great  Laboratory  of  Nature  in 
which  are  concocted  all  the  vari- 
ous products  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom — wholesome    food    and 

deadly    poisons, luscious    fruit 

and  nauseous  drugs — spices  and 
gums, — aromatic     fiavors      and 
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etherial  odors, — textile  fabrics  and 
building  materials, — the  sinews  of 
commerce, — the  moving  power  of 
the  world's  activity! 

This  vast  machinery  is  ever  at 
work,  silently,  mysteriously.  By 
day  and  night,  in  sunshine  and  in 
rain,  its  manifold  operations  are 
carried  on;— and  conducted  with 
an  exactness  and  precision  which 
baffles  all  our  efforts  to  penetrate 
the  mysterious,  almost  sentient 
agency,  which  prescribes  and  regu- 
lates the  effects. 

Here  we  see  growing  side  by 
side,  the  wholesome  fruit  and  the 
deadly  poison,  the  most  fragrant 
perfume  and  the  most  fetid  odors, 
each  nourished  by  the  same  soil, 
warmed  by  the  same  sun,  watered 
by  the  same  rain,  fanned  by  the 
same  breeze,  yet  each  within  the 
sphere  of  its  own  instinct  silently 
working  out  its  own  pre-ordained 
course. 

Can  we  penetrate  these  mj-ste- 
ries,  and  expose  to  -human  view, 
the  secret  workings  of  their  hid- 
den organisms  ?  Can  we  know 
why  the  crude  nourishment  taken 
up  from  the  common  mother  be- 
low, when  passed  through  the 
transmutating  alembic  of  the 
leaves,  shall  give  us  such  varying 
products  ? 

Human  ingenuity  has  accom- 
plished much,  and  is  still  at  work 
in  the  field  which  promises  rich 
rewards,  but  we  must  ever  bear 
in  mind  that  there  is  an  external 
horizon, — an  outward  circle,  ly- 
ing beyond  that  which  bounds  our 
ordinary  vision,  which  it  is  not 
given  to  man  to  penetrate.  By 
laborious  investigation,  analysis, 
observation,  comparison,  scrutiny, 
we  may  enter  the  inner  circle  and 


extend  our  vision,  but  it  is  only 
to  see  another  horizon  beyond, 
whose  limits  we  cannot  enter. 

This  endless  diversity  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  fulfilling  as  it 
does  so  perfectly,  its  great  ap- 
pointment in  the  economy  of  life, 
we  cannot  but  admire. 

The  many  myriads  of  animated 
creatures  that  inhabit  our  globe, 
find  here  their  proper  and  neces- 
sary food,  and  without  it,  animal 
life  would  be  extinct.  It  attests 
the  goodness  of  the  beneficent 
Creator,  who  gives  not  life  only, 
but  with  it  also,  enjoyment  and 
happiness.  We  see  the  evidence 
of  this  bountiful  providence  in  the 
rich  fruits  of  the  temperate  re- 
gions, and  in  the  delicate  aroma 
and  spicy  perfumes  of  the  tropics; 
and  in  all,  a  vegetation  suited  to 
their  wants.  He  gives  to  man  a 
sense  of  the  beautiful  in  nature, 
and  thus  appeals  to  his  higher  life. 
In  the  profusion  of  flowers  of 
every  hue  which  deck  our  iields 
and  forests  ;  in  those  beautiful 
ornaments  of  our  gardens,  sur- 
passing in  chaste  design,  or  in 
brilliant  colors,  all  the  skill  of  the 
artists  brush.  He  seems  offering 
to  His  rational  creatures  a  source 
of  pure  delight,  and  by  thus  mak- 
ing cheerful  his  home,  to  lure  him 
awa}^  from  the  strife  of  his  own 
passions,  to  seek  for  calmness  and 
serenity  of  mind  amid  these  em- 
blems of  purity,  chastity  and  love. 

If  this  endless  variety  in  the 
appearance  and  structure  of 
plants,  be  matters  of  wonder,  how 
much  more  so  when  we  are  told 
by  the  chemist,  that  on  analyzing 
the  plant,  there  are  only  a  few 
elementary  bodies,  which  in  var}-- 
ing  proportions,  go  into  the  com- 
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positioa  of  its  whole  structure, 
and  that  all  plants  whatsoever, 
arc  composed  of  these  few  simple 
elements,  in  combination  with  a 
small  quantity  of  earthy  matter. 

We  may  investigate  the  struc- 
ture of  the  leaf  and  learn  its 
texture,  its  organization,  its  parts 
and  the  mechanical  and  chemical 
functions  they  perform,  but  of 
that  mysterious  power  which  pre- 
sides over,  and  controls  the  in- 
dividual life,  which  gives  the  pe- 
culiar and  essential  qualities,  and 
with  unerring  precision,  akin  to 
the  instinct  of  intelligent  crea- 
tures, prepares  within  itself  the 
embryo  seed  which  is  to  repro- 
duce itself  in  endless  succession, 
we  know  nothing.  We  call  this 
unseen  power  vitality  or  vital 
force,  because  we  know  it  only  by 
its  manifestations.  It  belongs  to 
those  inscrutable  mysteries  con- 
nected with  the  great  First  Cause, 
which  it  is  not  permitted  to  man 
to  penetrate. 

With  his  crucible  and  his  retort, 
with  his  blow-pipe  and  powerful 
electric  battery,  the  chemist  may 
dissolve  the  wonderful  fabric  of 
vegetable  compounds,  and  with 
his  delicate  tests,  may  search  out 
their  constituents,  but  he  knows 
not  how  again  to  reconstruct.  He 
can  tell  us  the  constituents  of 
sugar,  and  the  very  proportions  in 
which  they  are  united,  but  he  has 
never  been  able  to  make  one  atom 
of  sugar.  By  his  ingenious  and 
skilful  devices,  he  is  enabled  to 
open  the  fair  casket,  to  study  its 
curious  workmanship,  and  ascer- 
tain the  materials  of  which  it  is 
made, — but  here  his  power  ceases. 
He  is  thwarted  in  all  his  efforts  to 
rebuild   again.      He  has  reached 
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the  threshold  of  the  great  mystery 
of  Life  and  can  proceed  no  farther. 
In  the  presence  of  this  unseen 
power,  which  pervades  alike  the 
vegetable  and  the  animal  king- 
dom, he  bows  in  reverence  and 
awe. 

We  take  up  a  leaf  and  examine 
it,  as  it  appears  to  the  naked  eye. 
At  first  glance  we  see  that  there 
are  two  very  distinct  materials 
which  make  up  its  substance,  in 
the  frame  work  of  ribs  which, 
passing  through  the  centre,  ramify 
in  all  directions,  giving  strength 
and  rigidity  to  all  its  form; — and 
the  softer  and  darker  green  sub- 
stance which  compose  the  inter- 
vening spaces,  and  known  as  the 
parenchyma.  The  original  of 
both  these  structures,  are  simple 
cells,  but  the  cell-structure  is 
modified  in  various  ways. 

In  the  former,  the  ribs  or  veins, 
we  have  what  is  called  the  vascu- 
lar or  longitudinal  system  of 
cells, — elongated,  tough  and  rigid, 
giving  strength  and  hardness ; — in 
the  latter,  the  cellular  or  horizon- 
tal system,  soft  and  flexible.  These 
latter  contain  the  Chlerophyll  or 
green  coloring  matter  of  leaves. 

Under  the  microscope  we  find 
several  other  divisions,  M'hich  the 
naked  eye  fails  to  detect. 

In  a  cross  or  vertical  section, 
we  find,  composing  the  central 
substance  of  the  leaf,  cells  more 
or  less  comjDressed  and  flattened 
by  pressure,  but  always  with  in- 
tervening spaces,  or  air  j^assages, 
where  the  edges  of  the  cells  are 
not  in  close  contact.  On  the  up- 
per and  vmder  surface  is  a  layer 
of  thickened  and  closely  com- 
pressed cells.  This  is  the  Epider- 
mis which  incloses  the  more  loose 
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texture  within  and  protects  it 
from  the  direct  influence  of  heat 
and  cold,  and  of  excessive  dryness 
or  moisture. 

On  the  surface  of  tlais  epidermis 
are  a  number  of  Stemates  or 
breathing  pores  (as  they  may  be 
called), — mechanical  contrivances 
for  regulating  the  evaporation 
from  the  cells  beneath.  They  are 
oijenings  in  the  surface  which  con- 
nect with  the  air  cavities  or  in- 
tercellular spaces  within,  thus  af- 
fording a  free  communication  be- 
tween the  external  air  and  the 
cells;  and  occupy  both  surfaces  of 
the  leaf. 

In  plants  when  leaves  float  on 
the  water,  as  in  the  Water  Lily 
and  other  aquatics,  the  stemates 
are  confined  to  the  upper  surface 
only; — and  in  leaves  entirely  sub- 
merged, are  absent.  They 
are  extremely  minute  ;  and 
vary  in  different  plants  from  1,000 
to  150,000  to  the  square  inch.— 
These  perforations  are  situated 
between  certain  crescent  shaped 
cells  of  the  epidermis,  their  con- 
cave surfaces  coming  together  and 
forming  an  elliptical  opening. — 
"When  moistened,  these  guardian 
cells  change  their  form,  becoming 
more  crescentic  as  they  become 
more  turgid,  thereby  separating 
in  the  middle  and  opening  a  free 
communication  between  the  outer 
air  and  the  interior  of  the  leaf — 
As  they  become  drier,  they  shorten 
and  straighten,  so  as  to  bring  the 
sides  of  the  two  into  contact  and 
close  the  orifice.  The  use  of  this 
mechanism  will  be  readily  under- 
stood. So  long  as  the  leaf  is  in  a 
moist  atmosphere,  and  is  freely 
supplied  with  sap,  the  stemates 
remain  open,  and  allo^T  the   free 


escape  of  moisture  by  evapora- 
tion. But  when  the  supply  fails, 
and  the  parenchyma  begins  to  be 
exhausted,  the  guardian  cells,  at 
least  equally  affected  by  the  dry- 
ness, promptly  collapse,  and  by 
closing  these  thousands  of  ax^er- 
tures,  check  the  drain  the  moment 
it  becomes  injurious  to  the  plant."' 

So  far  therefore  as  the  leaf  is 
concerned,  it  is  endowed  by  na- 
ture with  the  means  of  resisting 
and  mitigating  the  injurious  effects 
of  too  much  dryness  by  this  self- 
adjusting  machinery. 

If  we  examine  into  the  effects  of 
drought  upon  the  soil,  we  shall  be 
led  to  admire  no  less  the  proofs  of 
design  exhibited  there.  Through- 
out the  kingdom  of  nature  we  see 
mutual  connection  and  depend- 
ence between  all  objects — action 
and  reaction,  relations,  adajita- 
tions,  which  prove  them  all  to  be 
the  work  of  one  designing  mind — 
all  made  for  each  other,  and  onh- 
fulfilling  their  office  when  these 
relations  are  established;  the  eye 
for  light  and  light  for  the  e^-e — the 
plant  for  the  soil,  and  the  soil  for 
the  plant — the  earth  for  man  and 
man  for  the  earth. 

As  rain  falls  upon  the  ground 
it  is  absorbed  by  the  porous  soil, 
and  sinks  down  graduall}^  thus 
relieving  the  roots  of  that  excess 
which  would  be  injurious.  Rain 
water  is  always  changed  into  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  which  enables  it 
more  readily  to  dissolve  the  miner- 
al matter  it  finds  in  its  progress 
downward.  These  are  carried 
down  and  lodged  in  the  subsoil. — 
As  soon  as  the  surface  begins  to 
dry,  a  reverse  action  takes  place— 
the  moisture  from  below  begins  to 
ascend    bj'    capillary     attraction, 
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and  to  cany  up  with  it  these  min- 
eral salts  held  in  solution.  "When 
the  moisture  reaches  the  surface, 
it  is  either  taken  up  by  the  roots 
of  plants,  or  evaporates,  leaving 
the  salts  in  the  soil.  The  next 
heavy  rains  carry  down  much  of 
these  mineral  matters,  but  onlj'-  to 
be  brought  up  again  during  the 
next  drought,  by  the  ascending 
moisture.  The  alternations  of 
wet  and  dry  weather  thus  keep  up 
a  constant  interchange  of  these  in- 
organic materials.  It  is  often  the 
case  that  the  subsoil  is  rich  in 
these  valuable  compounds.  It 
then  becomes  an  inexhaustable 
bed  for  the  supply  of  vegetation 
above  by  this  simple  process  of 
capillary  attraction. 

We  see  therefore  that  droughts 
are  not  without  their  compensa- 
ting benefits.  That  the  plant  has 
the  power  of  resisting  much  of  its 
effects  through  the  machinery  of 
its  leaves,  whilst  the  porous  soil 
affords  a  passage  upwards  of  the 
moisture  from  below,  charged 
with  mineral  ingredients,  and 
thereby  keeping  up  the  fertility  of 
the  soil. 

It  is  in  the  contemplation  of 
these  evidences  of  creative  wis- 
dom and  goodness  that  the  natur- 
alist finds  unerring  proofs   of  the 


great  presiding  Intelligence,  and 
is  led  onward  to  seek  out  and  in- 
vestigate thsee  works. 

And  these  things  which  appear 
minute  and  trivial  should  give  us 
the  more  confidence,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  proofs  of  his  power  and 
goodness  even  to  the  inanimate 
and  insensible  objects  of  his  cre- 
ation. "  If  He  so  clothe  the  grass 
of  the  field,  shall  he  not  much 
more"  care  for  man,  made  in  his 
own  image?  As  good  old  Paley 
puts  it — "Under  this  stupendous 
Being  we  live.  Our  happiness, 
our  existence  is  in  his  hands.  All 
we  expect  must  come  from  him. — 
Nor  ought  we  to  feel  our  confi- 
dence insecure.  In  every  nature, 
and  in  every  portion  of  nature 
which  we  can  descry,  we  find  at- 
tention bestowed  upon  even  the 
minutest  parts.  The  hinges  in 
the  wing  of  an  earwig  and  the 
joints  of  its  antennte"  (or  the 
breathing-2Dores  on  the  surface  of 
the  smallest  leaf )"  are  as  highly 
wrought  as  if  the  Creator  had 
nothing  else  to  finish.  We  see  no 
signs  of  diminution  of  care  by 
multiplicitj^  of  objects,  or  of  dis- 
traction of  thought  by  variety. — 
"VVe  have  no  reason  to  fear  there- 
fore our  being  forgotten  or  over- 
looked or  negrlected." 


'  Stand  in  thy  lot." 


Shall  He  who  formed  the  ear, 
And  gave  thee  eyes  to  see, 

Not  fashion  sounds  to  cheer 
And  light  to  gladden  thee  1 

Beneath  whose  brooding  wings 
The  desert  wells  were  niirst — 

Deny  thee  water-springs, 
And  leave  thy  lip,  athirst? 


Nay  !  were  thine  upward  aim 
The  utmost  stars  on  high. 

His  hand  who  lit  their  flame, 
Can  lend  thee  wings  to  fly ! 

Be  steadfast  in  thy  day  ! 

As  is  thy  strength,  thy  task ; 
Who  gave  the  heart,  alway 

Gives  all  the  heart  can  ask. 
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HUMORS  OF    THE  MORGAN  RAID   INTO  INDIANA  AND   OHIO. 
SECOND    PAPER. 


Gen.  Morgan  had  passed  with 
his  force  of  less  than  four  thou- 
sand men,  some  sixty  miles  into 
Indiana,  and  had  taken  the  towns 
of  Corydon  and  Salem;  and  ru- 
mors liew  over  the  country  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  aiming  to  work 
still  further  North,  with  a  view 
to  destroying  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi Eailroad,  then  a  thorough- 
fare of  vast  importance  to  the 
Federal  army.  So  a  squad  of 
men— the  writer  of  this  among 
them — was  dispatched  forthwith 
to  the  railroad  in  question,  with 
instructions  to  rouse  the  people 
and  gather  them  to  the  defence  of 
certain  bridges,  &c. 

On  reaching  our  department 
we  found  that  we  might  as  well 
have  been  kept  at  home,  -for  the 
people  were  already  out  in  full 
force,  and  the  bridges  were — safe. 
The  first  bridge  at  which  we 
made  our  august  appearance  was 
over  White  Eiver.  It  was  guard- 
ed by  about  three  hundred  brave 
looking  Hoosiers,  dressed  in  every 
style  known  to  the  fashions,  and 
armed  with  every  conceivable  kind 
of  weapon,  from  long  rifles  to  pitch- 
forks. They  were  entrenched  and 
had  a  cannon.  Their  earth-works 
consisted  of  a  thin  ridge  of  loose 
sand  thrown  up  as  lightly  as  pos- 
sible, with  a  row  of  small  stones 
resting  alorg  on  top  of  it  to  pre- 
vent the  wind  from  blowing  it 
away.  Their  cannon  was  a  brass 
signal  gun  of  the  smallest  size — 
not  over  ten  inches  long,  perhaps 
— and  it,  too,  like  the  one  brouaiit 


to  bear  on  Gen.  Morgan  at  Bran- 
denburg, had  been  captured  or 
stolen,  and  sent  home  from  the 
war.  At  the  time  of  which  I 
write,  it  was  claimed  as  the  prop- 
erty of  a  Gen.  McMillen,  who  fig- 
ured somewhat  around  New  Or- 
leans, long  after  the  fighting  was 
over  in  that  locality. 

With  these  arrangements  and 
fixtures,  our  Hoosier  friends  felt 
perfectly  secure;  and  so  they  in- 
dulged loudly  in  their  defiance  of 
Morgan  and  his  four  thousand 
conscripts,  as  they  were  pleased 
to  call  his  men.  They  were,  to 
use  their  own  language,  "jest 
spilin'  for  a  fight."  Nothing 
would  give  them  more  pleasure 
than  to  see  the  old  horse-thief  un- 
dertake to  capture  that  bridge! — 
The-ifd  show  him  which  side  of 
his  bread  was  buttered! 

In  an  hour  or  so  after  our  arri- 
val, a  locomotive  came  up  the 
track  with  word  that  Morgan  had 
worked  out  as  far  as  Little  Or- 
leans; had  captured  the  place, 
and  was  now  actually  marching 
directly  for  the  White  River 
Bridge.  And  immediately  the 
exclamations  of  defiance,  and 
clamoring  in  favor  of  a  fight, 
ceased ;  and  many  a  tall  Hoosier 
turned  pale  and  became  restless. 
It  was  the  first  time  they  had  re- 
alized that  there  was  really  a  pos- 
sibility of  meeting  with  the  great 
"  guerilla  chief." 

A  little  later,  and  just  as  the 
sun  was  setting,  a  new  impulse 
was  added  to  the  excitement  by 
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the  arrival  of  a  recruit  from 
Southward,  who  swore  that  he 
had  seen  Morgan  and  his  whole 
force,  and  they  were  now  within 
less  than  six  miles  of  us,  and 
marching  at  double-quick  for  the 
bridge. 

Great  uneasiness  began  to  man- 
ifest itself  among  our  men.  We 
were  a  divided  force ;  for,  while  a 
few  appeared  to  be  good  soldiers, 
ready  to  stand  up  to  the  work, 
come  what  would,  a  large  majori- 
ty evinced  an  inclination  to  start 
off  for  the  nearest  town  in  quest 
of  supplies ;  or  to  straggle  out  into 
the  woods  in  a  direction  that  went 
the  furthest  from  Little  Orleans — 
away  from  the  buzz  of  camp,  the 
better  to — hear  Morgan,  of  course, 
and  to  apprise  the  guard  of  his 
approach,  also,  of  course.  But 
the  guard  opposed  them  in  their 
laudable  purposes,  and  the  brave 
soldiers,  who  had,  but  a  few  hours 
before,  boasted  what  they  could 
do,  had  to  remain. 

It  wasn't  long  till  we  heard  the 
tramp,  tramp,  tramp  of  Morgan's 
men  coming,  sure  enough, — or, 
until  many  said  they  heard  it— I 
didn't.  It  was  a  moment  of 
breathless,  and  I  may  say,  tremb- 
ling suspense.  In  the  midst  of 
this,  when  all  had  stopped  breath- 


ing the  better  to  hear  the  ap- 
proaching enemy,  a  crashing 
sound  arose  from  the  dense  woods 
within  a  few  hundred  paces  of  us, 
which  fairly  shook  heaven  and 
earth.  And  forthwith  the  clank- 
ing of  arms  might  have  been  heard 
at  that  particular  bridge  on  White 
River,  not  the  effect  of  men  en- 
gaged in  deadly  combat,  but  pro- 
duced by  men  who  had  concluded 
to  adopt  the  old  saying  of 

"  He  who  fights  and  runs  away, 
Will  live  to  fight  another  daj'," 

leaving,  of  course,  the  third  word 
of  the  first  line  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

It  was  a  rich  affair,  that  inglo- 
rious skedaddle.  There  was  scarce- 
ly a  corporal's  guard  left.  But 
rattle,  rattle,  tramp,  tramp,  on 
came  the  charging  squadrons: 
when  lo!  a  hand-car  came  in 
sight!  Yes,  a  hand-car,  and  noth- 
ing more!  and  we  learned  that 
Morgan  had  taken  another  route, 
and  had  not  been  nearer  to  us 
than  forty  miles! 

The  deserters  came  back,  the 
ranks  filled  up,  and  we  were  all 
very  much  grieved  that  we  had 
not  had  a  rough  and  tumble  fight 
with  the  great  Guerrilla  Chief- 
tain. 

(to  be  coktinued) 
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JOHX  MILTON.* 


The  reader  must  now  follow  us 
away  from  the  bowers  of  the  Muses, 
to  the  dusty  arena  of  British  i^ol- 
itics  in  the  17th  century,  and  to 
the  thorny  paths  of  history.  But 
we  may  venture  to  encourage  him 
with  the  promise  of  smoothing 
these  rough  ways  for  him,  so  that 
if  any  feet  are  lacerated  by  them, 
they  shall  be  those  of  his  pioneers, 
and  not  his  own. 

The  career  of  Milton  as  a  pub- 
lic man  exactly  explains  the  true 
nature  of  that  great  party  in 
Church  and  State,  known  as  the 
Puritan,  and  of  the  wide  differ- 
ences which  existed  within  it.  It 
was  stated  that  when  the  Long 
Parliament  met,  aSTovember  3rd, 
1640,  it  was  almost  unanimous  in 
in  its  demand  for  the  redress  of 
grievances  proceeding  from  the 
abuse  of  the  royal  prerogative. — 
But  it  then  contained  three  avowed 
parties.  The  smallest  was  that 
of  the  King,  of  Laud,  and  of 
Strafford,  the  party  of  the  high 
prelatists.  They  were,  in  the 
State,  the  advocates  of  pure,  un- 
limited monarchy,  and  in  religion 
the  assertors  of  the  divine  right 
and  necessity  of  a  hierarcy  of 
prelates,  for  the  very  being  of  a 
church.  They  Avere  shrewdly 
suspected  by  the  moderate  party, 
of  a  secret  design  to  bring  in 
despotism  and  Catholicism  :  a 
charge  which  the  extreme  liberals 
fully  believed ;  and  which,  in  the 
light  of  history,  appears  mani- 
festly true.  Next,  there  was  the 
party  of  the  moderate  Episco- 
palians,  embracing  at   that  time, 

*  Continued  from  page  458. 


the  great  majority  of  both  houses,. 
These  were  sincere  advocates  at 
once  of  constitutional  right,  and 
of  monarchical  government  ;  and 
while  they  did  not  regard  prelacy 
as  of  the  essence  of  a  scriptural 
church-order,  and  were  not  so 
principled  against  Presbyterian- 
ism,  as  to  be  incapable  of  sincerely 
adopting  it,  if  it  appeared  neces- 
sary for  the  country's  Avelfare, 
they  preferred  a  mild  Episcopacy, 
as  an  advantageous  and  suitable 
institution  for  England  as  she 
then  was.  This  party  was  well 
represented  in  the  great  Hamp- 
den. The  third  party,  larger  in 
numbers  than  the  first,  but  far 
smaller  than  the  second,  was  that 
of  the  Presbyterians.  These 
looked  to  the  established  Church 
of  their  sister  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, where  Presbytery  was  regu- 
larly and  legally  established  \>y  the 
constitution,  as  presenting  their 
preferred  model.  Hence,  as  Scot- 
land was  then  almost  unanimous- 
ly in  arms  against  Charles,  for 
his  despotic  encroachments  :  it 
was  inevitable  that  this  party  in 
England,  when  their  own  quarrel 
Avitli  the  king  became  pressing,  as 
well  as  the  moderate  party,  should 
look  to  the  Scots  as  their  natural 
allies.  The  English  Presbyterians 
were  avowed,  and  unquestionably 
sincei'e  monarchists,  but  determin- 
ed to  preserve  and  increase  the 
constitutional  limits  on  the  royal 
power.  In  church  aflairs,  they 
avowed  no  design  of  banishing 
Episcopacy  from  the  English  Es- 
tablishment, butloudl}'  demanded, 
first,  that  the  hierarchy  should 
not  be  represented  in   the  upper 
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house,  second,  that  the  religion  of 
the  State  should  be  purged  from 
Catholic  tendencies,  then  so 
plainly  manifest  ;  and  third,  that 
their  people  should  enjoy  full 
toleration  in  England.  But  in 
the  bosom  of  this  Presbyterian 
party,  latent  and  uuavowed, 
lurked  the  little  element  of  In- 
dependency, which  was  destined 
so  wonderfully  to  emerge,  and 
although  always  a  minority  in  the 
nation,  to  overpower  both  its 
rivals.  To  this  element  Milton 
belonged,  perhaps  at  first  semi- 
consciously.* 

But  something  more  is  needed, 
to  the  understanding  of  the  term 
Puritan.  In  the  mouth  of  an 
English  Episcopalian  of  1640,  it 
meant  a  vast  aggregate  of  most 
diflferent  parties  in  Church  and 
State,  including  the  National 
Church  of  Scotland,  all  the  Epis- 
copalians of  distinct  and  fixed 
Evangelical  or  Protestant  opin- 
ions, all  the  English  Presbyte- 
rians, all  those  politicians  who 
were  sticklers  for  constitutional 
right,  and,  of  course,  the  obscure 
sectaries  afterwards  called  Inde- 
pendents. But  these  last,  as  they 
were  least  numerous,  were  then 
probably  least  in  the  minds  of 
the  royalist  part)^,  when  they 
called  their  opponents  Puritans. 
Among  many  testimonies  confirm- 
ing this  statement,  too  familiar  to 
the  well-informed  reader  to  need 
repetition,  we  only  cite  one,  less 
known,  though  exceedingly  ap- 
propriate. It  is  from  the  speech 
of  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard,  in  sup- 
port of  the  celebrated  Mr.   Pym's 


*  See  Rapin  Thoyras,  Bk.  xx.  15. 
Charles  I.  (Ed.  Lond,  1731,  pp.  24,  25,  61- 
65.  Vol.  XI. 


motion  for  redress  of  grievances, 
(Xov.  1040.) 

"They  have  so  brought  it  to 
pass,  that  under  the  name  of 
Puritans,  all  our  religion  is 
branded;  and  under  a  few  hard 
words  against  Jesuits,  all  Popery 
is  countenanced.  Whosoever 
squares  his  action  by  any  Rule, 
either  Divine  or  Humane,  he  is  a 
Puritan :  whosoever  would  be- 
governed  by  the  King's  Laws,  he 
is  a  Puritan  :  he  that  will  not  do 
whatsoever  other  Men  would  have 
him  do,  he  is  a  Puritan:  Their 
great  Work,  their  Master-piece,, 
now  is  to  make  all  those  of  the 
Religion,  to  be  the  suspected 
Party  of  the  kingdom." 

The  meaning  which  the  epithet 
Puritan  bore  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Royalist,  may  be  best  explained 
by  the  historical  usage  of  other 
terms  of  reproach.  Thus,  in  the 
18th  century  the  word  Methodist,, 
applied  to  the  evangelical  party 
in  the  English  Establishment,^ 
meant  not  a  Wesleyan,  but  a  man 
who  conscientiously  regulated  his 
morals  by  a  methodus.  It  was  the 
taunt  of  a  relaxed  and  unprinci- 
pled party  against  those  who 
tacitly  shamed  their  lack  of  prin- 
ciple, by  professing  to  live  strictly 
by  their  princij)les.  So,  in  the 
United  States  the  time  was,  when 
those  who  asserted  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  the  constitution 
as  the  practical  rules  for  adminis- 
tering the  government,  were 
branded  as  "Abstractionists." — 
The  Puritans  were  simply  the 
Methodistce  and  Ahstractionists  of 
1640,  Says  Rapin  Thoyras,  (Vol. 
xi.  p.  518.)  "They"  (Charles  I. 
and__his  party)  "believed  not  only 
that  all  the  Puritans  were  enemies 
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to  monarchy;  but  also  that  all 
those  who  were  against  a  despotic 
Power  were  Puritans.  This  made 
Charles  I.  resolve  to  ruin  all  such 
as  were  not  submissive  enough 
to  his  Will,  by  confounding  them 
all  under  the  name  of  Puritans.'''' 
It  can  be  easily  understood  why 
the  Independent  party,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  great  struggle, 
should  act  with  the  Presbyterians; 
because  the  latter,  although  mon- 
archists, were  striving  against  a 
despotic  monarchy  and  hierarchy. 
Thus  they  were  going,  for  the 
present,  in  the  direction  the  In- 
dependents designed  to  go:  only, 
•  the  latter  intended  to  go  a  great 
■deal  farther.  And  hence,  this 
temporary  co(^5eration  did  not 
prove  that  their  principles  were 
not  radically  difterent.  The  In- 
dependent sect,  originating  with 
the  little  colony  of  Brownists  in 
Holland,  were  disorganizers  in 
Church  and  State.  In  politics 
they  were  radical  democrats;  by 
which  one  word,  they  are  de- 
scribed sufficiently.  In  Church 
order,  they  discarded  the  great 
doctrines  of  "vocation"  and  rule 
on  which  all  the  Reformed  Church- 
es had  built  their  systems,  as  on 
a  corner  stone.  That  doctrine  is, 
that  the  limited  Church  power 
which  Jesus  Christ,  the  Head  of 
the  Church,  has  deposited  in  hu- 
man hands,  is  in  the  clergy  whom 
he  has  called,  through  the  voice 
of  his  people  and  Spirit,  to  this 
function.  And  this  vocation  is 
.recognized  only  where  the  candi- 
date for  office  feels  himself  moved 
by  godly  and  Scriptural  desires 
for  the  work,  and  both  the  orders 
in  the  Church  endorse  and  approve 
his   pretensions:  the  laity  by  vol- 


untarily calling  him  to  teach  or 
rule,  and  the  clergy  by  voluntarily 
raising  him  by  ordination,  to  their 
class.  This  doctrine  of  vocation 
the  Independents  fatally  marred, 
by  discarding  the  concurrence  of 
the  church,  and  clergy,  and  teach- 
ing that  every  believer  who  pro- 
fessed to  feel  the  motion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  was  duly  qualified  to 
teach.  They  also  threw  otf  all 
ecclesiastical  subordination,  de- 
claring that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  clerical  or  ecclesiastical 
power,  in  any  form,  regulative  of 
the  whole  Christian  body.  With 
them,  any  company  of  worship- 
pers who  chose  to  associate  to- 
gether, were  independent  and  su- 
preme; and  they  rejected  the  le- 
gitimate control  of  a  representa- 
tive Presbytery  or  Synod,  as  being 
as  verily  Antichrist,  as  a  Prelate. 
It  is  true,  that  the  monstrous  re- 
rults  of  such  a  system  of  anarch}' 
made  a  part  of  the  sect  recoil,  as 
to  a  part  of  their  dogmas.  The 
little  cluster  of  Independents  who 
had  found  their  way  into  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  headed  by 
Godwyn  and  Burroughs,  pre- 
sented to  the  Parliament  in  1644, 
a  statement  of  their  opinions,  in 
which  they  protest  that  they 
admit  the  ordination  of  ministers 
by  ministers,  the  use  of  ruling 
elders,  the  sacraments,  and  a  con- 
gregational church  discipline  by 
censure  or  exclusion.  It  is  also 
true  that  Independents,  both  in 
England,  and  in  Xew  England, 
have  usually  found  themselves 
practically  impelled,  by  the  very 
absurdity  of  their  own  first  prin- 
ciples, to  borrow  so  much  of  Pres- 
byterianism,  in  order  to  exist  at 
all.     For,  the  proper   tendency  of 
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their  own  premises  is  utterly  to 
disintegrate  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal society,  and  bring  everything 
to  chaos.  And  in  both  countries, 
and  in  the  17th  and  19th  centu- 
ries, a  large  number  of  those  who 
have  adopted  these  opinions  have 
been  continually  drifting  into  one 
or  another  absurdity,  disorganiz- 
ing every  foundation  of  order. — 
In  short,  the  most  moderate  In- 
dependents, represented  by  God- 
wyn  and  Burroughs,  retain  the 
principle  of  their  church-radical- 
ism, by  repudiating  all  general 
church  control,  and  making  any 
number  of  sectaries  who  associate 
together,  no  matter  how  few,  or 
how  schismatical,  or  how  extrav- 
agant, a  legitimate  and  supreme 
church  power,  with  an  inherent 
claim  to  all  the  powers  of  ordina- 
tion, sacraments,  and  discipline, 
and  irresponsible  to  everything 
beneath  the  skies.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  such  a  system  displayed 
its  innate  tendency  to  revert  per- 
petually to  anarchy,  in  the  in- 
stances of  the  Levellers,  and 
Fifth  Monarchists  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  the  Women's 
Rights,  Free  Love  and  Abolition- 
ist parties  of  jSTew  England.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  only  political 
creed  which  could  affiliate  with 
such  a  religion,  was  the  most 
radical  form  of  demoeracJ^  In 
their  '  so-called  '  churches,  the 
people  were  a  spiritual  democra- 
cy, and  the  pastor  a  spiritual 
demagogue.  So,  in  civil  affairs, 
these  high  religionists  were  found 
adopting  precisely  the  atheistic 
and  impious  principles  of  the 
Mountain  in  the  French  Assem- 
bly: which  ignore  the  very  idea  of 
legitimate  authority,    discard  all 


ethical  foundation  for  allegiance 
in  the  sovereignty  of  God's  will 
and  providence,  make  each  man  a 
god  to  himself ;  and  assign  no 
other  force  to  law,  than  the  cap- 
rice of  that  aggregate  mob  of  law- 
less integers,  which  happens  to 
possess  the  physical  power. 

We  repeat,  that  the  Presbyte- 
rians, although  temporarily  hav- 
ing the  political  adhesion  of  the 
Independents,  held  principles  es- 
sentially different.  They  were  a 
recognized  branch  of  that  great 
communion  known  as  the  "  Re- 
formed," to  which  the  Anglican 
church  belonged.  From  the  lat- 
ter they  only  differed  in  one  essen- 
tial; the  prelatical  headship  for 
their  church  order.  But  while 
they  did  not  recognize  the  Apos- 
tolic succession  through  prelati- 
cal Bishops,  they  held  firmly  to 
the  necessity  of  a  clerical  succes- 
sion, and  of  a  Scriptural  authori- 
ty regulative  of  the  whole  church, 
residing  in  the  clergy.  While  the 
Episcopalians  sought  this  general 
regulative  power  in  a  hierarchy  of 
Bishops  and  Archbishops,  the 
Presbyterians  placed  it  in  repre- 
sentative courts  of  more  general, 
or  of  universal  jurisdiction, 
called  Synods  and  General  As- 
semblies. And  they  taught  in 
common  with  the  whole  Protest- 
ant world,  that  the  foundation  of 
allegiance  in  both  Church  and 
State,  is  the  supreme  will  of  God :  of . 
which  will  regular  expression  is  to 
be  obtained,  first  in  the  Holy  Script- 
ures, and  then  in  the  combined 
voice  of  the  constituted  human  au- 
thorities, and  of  the  people,  utter- 
ed through  the  appointed  channels. 
Thus  they  aimed  to  find  the  gold- 
en mean  between  the  principles 
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of  despotism,  and  those  of  an- 
archy. It  is  manifest  that  their 
system  was  as  truly  one  of  sub- 
ordination, of  order,  and  of  legiti- 
mate authority,  as  that  of  the 
moderate  Episcopalians.  And  this 
is  not  only  inference,  but  a  his- 
torical fact.  Just  so  soon  as  the 
Independent  party  found  it  their 
interest  to  withdraw  from  them, 
they  uniformly  assailed  them  with 
the  same  charges  of  tyranny, 
which  they  uttered  against  the 
Episcopalians  and  Catholics. 

It  is  obvious  also,  that  the  ge- 
nius of  Presbyterianism  was  such 
as  might  properly  affiliate  either 
with  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
or  with  a  regular  aristocratical 
republic ;  while  it  had  no  affinity 
with  a  literal  democracy.  The 
British  Presbyterians  were  un- 
doubtly  sincere  and  steadfast  mon- 


archists. "VVe  know  that  the  op- 
posite is  often  asserted ;  that  King 
James  I.  embodied  his  opinion  of 
the  incompatibility  of  their  sys- 
tem with  monarchy,  in  the 
apophthegm  "  'No  Bishop,  no 
King. "  The  Presbyterians  would 
willingly  have  avowed  this  max- 
im, if  modified  so  as  to  read:  "Ko 
Bishop,  no  Despot."  It  is  true 
that  the  Stuart  Dynasty  held  this 
opinion  as  their  inheritance,  to 
their  latest  hour.  It  is  true  that 
the  Presbyterians  in  the  Long  Par- 
liament were  persistently  charged 
by  Charles  I.  with  a  secret  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  common- 
wealth. But  we  shall  present  ir- 
refragable evidence  of  the  oppo- 
site, at  the  cost  of  some  anticipa- 
tion of  the  order  of  facts. 
(to  be  continued.) 


LOVE'S  LAW. 

The  classical  people  were  certainly  queer, 

And  did  many  a  comical  thing; 
Yet  their  doings,  if  sifted  entirely  clear, 

"Will  some  moral  undoubtedly  bring.. 

A  fanciful  fancy  of  their's  I  relate. 

And  the  truth,  which  it  covers,  display; 

Endeavoring  its  innermost  meaning  to  state 
To  whoever  may  list  to  the  \cij. 

These  Ancients  created  a  beautiful  God, 
And  crowned  him  Avith  m3'rtle  and  rose, 

Then  placed  in  his  soft,  snowy  fingers  a  rod 
With  the  which  he  did  just  as  he  chose. 

He  reigned  on  the  mountains,  he  ruled  o'er  the  sea, 
And  he  governed  the  heavens  above; 

And  naught  might  presume  to  dispute  the  decree 
Of  the  powerful  deity  Love! 
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Love  loved  and  was  loved  by  the  loveliest  girl, 

That  the  earth  at  that  season  had  seen ; 
As  pure  as  some  snowily  glittering  pearl 

In  the  depths  of  the  ocean  serene. 

He  loved,  and  he  wooed,  and  he  won,  and  he  made 

This  most  exquisite  maiden  his  bride. 
Yet  on  her  a  stringent  injunction  he  laid. 

Lest  a  terrible  woe  should  betide. 

When  night  draped  the  earth  in  a  soft,  starry  shade, 
He  would  leave  his  bright  throne  in  the  sky, 

Still  crowned,  and  in  royal  apparel  arrayed. 
To  the  arms  of  his  darling  to  lly. 

Yet  never  a  moment  that  darling  might  gaze 

On  the  face  of  her  lover  divine, 
Save  when  on  his  glorious  beauty  the  rays 

Of  faint  flickering  star-beams  should  shine. 

Love's  law  was  obeyed  and  the  moments  flew  fast 

Eound  the  silvery  circle  of  Time, 
Till  Pysche  too  curious,  grew  sinful  at  last — 

Disobedience  to  Husbands  is  crime! 

One  night  she  held  close  to  his  myrtle-wreathed  head, 

As  asleep  he  dreamed  happily  on, 
A  lamp. — Love  awoke  in  an  instant,  and  fled 

And  forever  and  ever  was  gone! 

This  lesson  enwrapped  in  the  story  I  find ; — 

To  be  happy,  obey  it  we  must — 
"  To  keep  Love  we  must  always  be  partially  blind, 

And  take  half  of  his  treasures on  trust!" 


SKETCH   OF   GOVERNOR  ALLEN    OF  LOUISIANA. 

In  the  year  1838,  the  writer  of  numbers.  Of  these,  one  was 
this  was  standing  before  the  door  Henry  W.  Allen,  the  subject  of 
of  one  of  the  dormitories  at  Ma-  this  sketch.  He  was  about  five 
rion  College,  Mo.,  engaged  with  a  feet  ten  inches  high,  with  a  fine 
group  of  fellow  students  in  discus-  intellectual  forehead,  and  impress- 
sing  some  of  the  questions  which  ed  us  very  favorabl3^  There  were 
ordinarily  engage  the  attention  of  upwards  of  twenty  students  from 
College  boys,  when  the  hack  from  the  Old  Dominion,  in  College,  and 
the  nearest  town  arrived,  bring-  those  of  us  who  belonged  to  that 
ing  an  accession  of  two  to  our  squad  soon  ascertained  that  he  was 
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from  "the  land  we  loved,"  and 
sought  an  acquaintance  with  him. 
His  father  removed  from  Prince 
Edward  county,  Va.,  (a  county 
that  gave  Sterling  Price  and  Joe. 
Johnston  to  the  Confederacy,)  and 
settled  in  Richmond,  Pay  county, 
Mo.,  Avhen  Ilenr}^  was  some  fif- 
teen years  of  age.  Henry  was  plac- 
ed in  a  store  in  Lexington,  Mo.,  a 
place  afterwards  prominent  in  the 
annals  of  the  war.  The  life  of  a 
merchant,  however,  did  not  suit 
young  Allen,  and  he  left  the  coun- 
ter when  about  seventeen  years 
old,  to  pursue  his  studies  in  col- 
lege, looking  forward  to  the  bar 
as  his  profession.  In  college  he 
was  one  of  the  most  diligent  stu- 
dents I  ever  knew.  He  was  fond 
of  public  speaking,  and  while  not 
neglecting  his  text-books,  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  discussions 
in  society.  On  one  occasion,  he 
made  an  argument  before  the 
Judge  of  the  Township  in  favor 
of  the  rights  of  the  students  of 
college,  which  he  thought  had 
been  infringed  upon,  and  gained 
great  credit  for  his  first  public 
forensic  effort.  He  did  not  com- 
plete the  course  of  study  at  col- 
lege. It  must  be  admitted  that 
he  was  disposed  to  be  a  little  ex- 
travagant in  his  expenditures. — 
His  habits  of  dress,  cultivated  in  a 
store,  made  his  expenditures  ex- 
ceed the  average  of  his  fellow  stu- 
dents, and  his  father,  finding  that 
he  greatly  exceeded  his  allow- 
ances, took  occasion  to  remonstrate 
with  him.  This  offended  him, 
and  he  left  college  to  seek  his  for- 
tune in  the  South.  It  so  occurred, 
too,  that  he  had  had  a  disagree- 
ment with  one  of  his  fellow  stu- 
dents, about  some  matters  connec- 


ted with  a  controversy  conducted 
in  the  literary  society.  Before 
leaving  college,  this  fellow  student 
addressed  him  a  kind  note,  asking 
him,  that  as  they  were  about  to 
separate,  perhaps  never  to  meet 
again,  he  would  forget  the  past, 
and  not  carry  with  him  ill  blood. 
He  rejected  the  tender  of  recon- 
ciliation. He  was  not  yet  school- 
ed and  disciplined  by  contact  with  i 
the  world,  to  make  him  the  man  "^ 
he  became.  There  were  in  him 
all  the  elements  of  greatness  and 
nobleness,  but  he  had  never  yet 
been  chastened  by  experience  to 
know  and  feel  that  little  peccadil- 
los should  not  be  allowed  to  sep- 
arate chief  friends.  He  had  not 
been  in  Mississippi  two  weeks,  be- 
fore he  Avrote  back  a  note  of  hum- 
ble apology  to  this  same  student, 
especially  regretting  that  he  had 
ungenerously  rejected  the  tender 
of  his  friend  looking  to  a  recon- 
ciliation. Thus,  was  one  error  of 
life  atoned  for,  and  rectified.  The 
same  was  the  case  towards  his 
honored  father.  He  was  too  much 
under  the  influence  of  impulse, 
but  at  the  same  time  was  as  gen- 
erous a  soul  as  ever  lived.  The 
next  thing  he  did  was  to  write  a 
long  and  humble  letter  to  his  father 
making  amends  for  his  too  hasty 
conduct  in  leaving  college.  He 
was  in  the  world  now,  he  was  to 
carve  out  his  on  destinies,  and 
in  contact  with  strangers  he  had 
learned  to  value  the  fond  afiection 
of  the  loved  ones  at  home.  Of 
course  the  breach  was  healed,  and 
the  first  vacation  in  which  he 
could  spare  time,  he  paid  a  visit 
to  his  home.  Thus  was  the  sec- 
ond error  of  life  reformed. 

Youna;  Allen  beiran  his   career 
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in  Mississippi  b}^  teaching  in  or- 
der to  support  liimself,  and  also 
to  study  law.  After  the  usual 
time  spent  in  preliminary  studies 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
rose  to  distinction.  Here  again, 
"  the  rash  humor  which  his 
mother  gave  him,"  made  him  for- 
get that  he  was  not  called  upon  to 
redress  every  wrong,  and  especial- 
ly that  a  newTspaper  squib  had 
better  not  be  noticed,  than  to  lead 
to  a  personal  conflict.  It  so  oc- 
curred that  that  non-deseript, 
hunchback,  Tom  Hunt,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, "a  man  of  infinite  hu- 
mor who  was  wont  to  set  the 
audience  in  a  roar"  as  a  temperance- 
speaker,  visited  the  town  in  Avhich 
Allen  resided  in  Mississippi,  and 
delivered  a  lecture.  Some  one  of 
the  Editors  of  the  town  perpetra- 
ted a  squib  at  Hunt's  expense, 
and  as  the  lecturer  had  married  a 
distant  relative  of  Allen's,  he  took 
the  quarrel  i^p,  which  led  to  a 
challenge,  and  in  the  conflict  that 
ensued,  Allen  received  a  slight 
wound.  He  ever  afterwards  re- 
gretted that  he  had  engaged  in 
the  aflair. 

The  war  with  Mexico  coming 
on,  Allen  raised  a  company  and 
joined  our  forces  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  where  he  acquired  his  first 
taste  of  military  life. 

Years  after  this,  the  writer  met 
his  old  friend  at  one  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Springs.  He  was  sitting 
under  the  rotunda,  when  looking 
over  his  shoulder,  he  saw  a  gen- 
tleman reading  a  book,  whom  he 
recognized  as  his  old  College  mate.- 
When  in  College  we  called  him  by 
familiar  soubriquet,  "Hoss."— 
There  was  an  old  Judge  in  Mis- 
souri, by  the  name  of  Allen,  who. 


for  some  cause  or  other,  went  by 
the  nick-name  of  "Hoss  Allen," 
and  College  students  are  fond  of 
giving  nick-names  to  their  fellows. 
We  gave  him  this,  and  he  always 
went  by  that  name.  As  I  had 
recognized  my  friend  instanter,  I 
called  to  him  by  his  old  soubri- 
quet. I  presume  he  had  not  heard 
it  for  ten  j^ears,  but  like  the  old 
war-horse  when  he  hears  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet,  he  recog- 
nized the  name,  and  came  run- 
ning to  greet  me  with  the  excla- 
mation— "Who  in  the  world  is  it 
that  calls  me  by  my  old  College 
nick-name!"  Of  course  it  was 
not  long  before  he  knew  who  it 
was  that  addressed  him  thus 
familiarly,  and  many  pleasant 
hours  we  spent  together.  He  was 
now  a  married  man,  and  he  and 
his  wife  were  spending  the  sum- 
mer in  the  mountains  of  his  old 
native  State.  He  was  also  the 
representative  of  Yalabusha 
county,  in  the  legislature  of  his 
adopted  State. 

Years  passed  by — the  storm  of 
war  had  burst  on  Virginia.  He 
was  eager  to  mingle  in  the  foray, 
to  strike  for  his  home  and  native 
land.  The  first  battle  of  Manassas 
had  been  fought.  Crowds  of  sol- 
diers were  gathering  to  this  scene 
of  conflict  to  range  themselves 
under  the  banners  of  Johnston 
and  Beauregard.  I  was  stai:iding 
at  Grordonsville  one  day,  and  look- 
ing at  the  trains  as  they  passed 
crowded  with  soldiers,  when  who 
should  step  oflf  one  of  the  cars  but 
my  old  friend,  dressed  in  a  Colo- 
nel's uniform.  We  exchanged 
hearty  greetings.  I  asked  him 
his  destination.  He  told  me 
he  had   command  of  a    regiment 
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of  Louisianians,  stationed  on  Ship 
Island,  but  was  on  his  way  to  re- 
port to  General  Beauregard.— 
Soon  after  this  General  B.  was 
sent  West  and  Colonel  Allen's 
regiment  was  incorporated  in  the 
army  of  the  West.  In  the  active 
operations  of  the  Western  armj^ 
he  played  a  conspicuous  part, 
sharing  all  the  toils  of  that  ardu- 
ous campaign.  When  General 
Breckenridge  attacked  the  enemy 
at  Baton  Rouge,  he  was  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight.  Riding  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment,  for  he 
never  could  walk  well,  (we  used  to 
joke  him  about  his  gait  in  College) 
he  was  shot  through  both  his  legs, 
and  his  horse  killed  under  him. 
He  was  borne  to  the  rear,  and 
laid  on  a  table  to  have  his  limbs 
amputated.  Against  this  he  pro- 
tested. "Gentlemen"  said  he  to 
the  Surgeons,  "My  Maker  gave 
me  these  pins  when  he  brought 
me  into  this  world,  and  some  how 
or  other,  I  intend  to  take  them 
with  me  when  I  go  out  of  it.  I 
acquit  you  of  all  blame.  I  as- 
sume the  responsibility.  If  I  die 
I  take  all  blame  myself,  splinter 
me  up,  and  try  to  save  my  limbs." 
They  took  him  at  his  word,  and 
splintered  him  up.  He  slowly  be- 
gan to  amend.  For  months  he 
was  disabled  from  held  duty.  At 
length  he  had  convalesced  so  f;ir 
as  to  visit  the  Capital  of  the  "so- 
called"  Confederate  States,  where 
he  received  the  commission  of  a 
Brigadier  General.  He  also, 
while  in  Virginia,  on  this  trip, 
visited  his  old  home  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward, and  mingled  with  his  rela- 
tives and  friends,  many  of  whom 
had  known  him  as  a  boy.  He 
was  able  to  walk  with  the  aid  of  a 


crutch,  one  leg,  (that  which  had 
received  the  slightest  fracture)  he 
considered  entirely  well.  Alas  I 
he  never  recovered  the  use  of  the 
other  entirely — nay,  it  was  the 
cause  of  his  death. 

From  this  time  General  Allen 
was  never  in  the  field.  He  had 
been  for' some  years  an  honorable 
and  influential  citizen  of  Louisi- 
ana ;  Had  sympathized  deeply 
with  the  oppressed  people  of  his 
adopted  State.  They  looked  to 
him  now  as  the  man  for  the  times, 
and  placed  him  by  acclamation  in 
the  gubernatorial  chair.  Well 
he  justified  their  high  opinion. — 
jSTo  Governor  in  the  whole  Con- 
federacy was  more  energetic. — 
Every  one  read  and  remembers 
the  clarion  notes  of  his  inaugural 
address.  If  Butler's  hide  were 
not  as  thick  as  a  rhinoceros',  he 
would  have  felt  the  barbed  arroAvs 
of  this  young  champion  of  the 
women  of  jSTew  Orleans.  His 
message  was  in  a  diftereut  tone. 
It  was  calm,  able,  dignified,  states- 
man-like. The  one  was  the  loud 
clarion  peal  summoning  the  clan 
to  rally — the  other  the  cool,  de- 
liberate orders  of  the  commander 
to  the  men  assembled  on  the  field. 
He  lost  his  earthly  all  in  the  war. 
From  being  a  man  of  princely 
wealth,  when  I  heard  from  him 
last  at  Shreveport,  whither  the 
seat  of  Government  of  Louisi- 
ana was  removed,  he  had  but  a 
single  horse,  and  one  servant,  the 
wreck  of  a  magnificent  estate. 

It  remains  but  to  state  that 
when  news  reached  him  of  the 
surrender  of  Lee  and  Johnston, 
in  company  with  others  whose 
hopes  were  buried  with  the  Con- 
federacy,  he  went   to  Mexico. — 
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Here  be  edited  the  Mexican  Times. 
I  have  seen  several  numbers  of 
his  paper.  It  was  conducted  with 
great  ability.  He  seemed  to 
cherish  great  regard  for  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress,  who  extended 
a  welcome  to  the  exile,  a  welcome 
that  it  seems  they  themselves 
shall  soon  need  from  some  friend- 
ly power.  Eor  mere  than  a  year, 
from  his  retreat  in  Mexico,  Gov. 
Allen  was  able  to  watch  the 
events  as  they  shaped  themselves 
in  his  native  land.  He  loved  his 
home,  in  the  land  of  his  exile. — 
At  length  the  summons  came  to 
join  "  the  innu^merable  host"  of 
patriots  that  have  gone  "  to  the 
pale  realm  of  shades."  His 
wound  never  entirely  healed.  He 
left  the  city  of  Mexico,  it  is  said, 
to  seek   sursjical   aid  in   France — 


but  at  Cordova  he  was  stricken 
down  and  yielded  his  spirit  up  to 
God — another  martyr  to  the  "lost 
cause"  of  his  country. 

His  remains  have  been   brought 
to  Louisiana  that  they   may  rest 
among  the  people  he  loved  so  well. 
'No  booming  cannon  was  allowed  to 
announce   their    arrival    at  New 
Orleans.      But   a   nobler   demon- 
stration was  made    than   cannon 
roar  or  muffled  drum.     Amid   the 
tears  of  thousands  whom  he  loved 
and  for  whom  he  died,   his   noble 
form  was  laid  to  rest  till  the  arch- 
angel's trumpet  shall  awake   it  at 
that  dread  tribunal,  where  all  the 
wrongs  of  earth  shall  be  redressed. 
"  Green  be  the  turf  above  thee 
Friend  of  my  early  cla3rs, 
IvTone  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee, 
None  namecl  thee  but  to  praise." 


TWELVE   M0:N:THS   IX   SPAIN. 


It  comes  well  here,  in  the  order 
of  incidents  connected  with  the 
Fair,  to  notice  the  bull-fight 
which  ended  the  festivities  of  the 
occasion.  I  have  concluded,  how- 
ever, to  pass  that  spectacle  over 
for  the  present  ;  and  it  may  be 
that  some  apology  is  due  for  this 
course.  I  have  never,  indeed,  in 
the  first  place,  estimated  Spanish 
character  by  that  splendid  nation- 
al game  as  much  as  we  foreigners 
are  usually  inclined  to  do — for 
none  of  us  seem  to  think  of  Spain 
or  Spaniards  without  thinking 
also  of  the  bull-fights.  I  believe, 
contrariwise,  that  Spain  has  many 

*  Continued  froin.  page  331. 


worse  things  and  many  better 
things  than  that  favorite  sport. 
But,  chiefly,  by  way  of  apology, 
let  me  say  that  it  is  always  best  to 
get  the  highest  style  in  every  art, 
even  in  the  art  of  killing  bulls. — 
And  it  was  at  Seville  I  heard,  that 
the  famous  Montes,  the  best  sword 
in  Spain,  celebrated  in  all  books 
of  travels  for  twenty  years  before 
my  visit,  had  returned  to  the 
arena  and  was  then  engaged  at 
Madrid.  Let  us  wait,  therefore, 
till  we  have  finished  our  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  Peninsular,  and 
get  back  to  the  Capital,  where, 
during  the  course  of  the  summer, 
we  shall  often  see  this  unmatch- 
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ed  swordsman  in  the  ring.  For 
it  is  not  more  certain  tliat  ISTapo- 
leon  was  the  first  slayer  of  men 
than  that  Montes  is  the  first  slayer 
of  cattle. 

triana: 

•  I  used  sometimes  to  cross  the 
Guadelquiver  by  its  venerable 
bridge  of  boats,  and  spend  an  hour 
or  two  in  Triana — a  Gipsy  Town 
immediately  opposite  Seville.— 
You  see  many  of  this  strange 
tribe  of  people  wandering  over 
Spain.  I  was  curious  to  see 
something  of  their  life  and  man- 
ners in  a  settlement  almost  ex- 
clusively their  own.  Triana  looks 
wretched  enough-wretched  streets 
— wretched  huts — wretched  in- 
habitants. And  worse  than 
wretched.  All  is  filth  too. — 
Xaked  children,  old  men  surly 
and  gruff",  old  hags  withered  and 
witch-like,  eye  you  through  the 
chinks  or  broken  windows,  silent- 
ly and  sinisterly,  as  you  pass. — 
You  never  see  anybody  at  work. 
You  never  hear  the  least  stir  of 
business.  You  wonder  how  they 
live.  The  secret  is,  that  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  tribe,  especial- 
ly the  younger  part,  is  always'  oft' 
on  distant  expeditions,  trafficking 
chiefly  in  horses,  practising  the 
arts  of  palmistry,  or  pilfering 
generally,  while  the  old  and  in- 
fant class  remain  at  home  and 
subsist  on  the  gains  of  these  ex- 
peditions. 

On  the  occasion  of  one  of  my 
visits,  with  a  Spanish  friend,  anx- 
ious to  see  more  of  Gipsy  life 
than  it  was  possible  to  see  by 
merely  sauntering  along  the 
streets,  we  addressed  the  old  and 
ugly  women  sitting  at  the  door  of 
a  hut.  They  were  communicative, 


and  the  conversation  resulted,  as 
we  hoped,  in  an  invitation  to  go 
in.  We  found  inside  two  other 
women  and  two  men.  One  of  the 
women  was  young  and  pretty. — 
Her  regular,  delicately  chiseled, 
sun-burnt  features,  her  glossy 
raven  hair,  her  fine  piercing  black 
eyes  would  have  made  her  a 
beauty  of  any  land,  or  of  any 
race.  The  men,  rather  youthful 
in  appearance,  sat  silent  and  un- 
social to  themselves  in  a  corner. 
The  first  thing  which  excited  re- 
mark and  (shall  I  add?)  admira- 
tion was  a  complexion  and  a  color 
of  hair  very  unusual  in  Spain: 
And  they  proceeded  forthwith  to 
fix  my  local  habitation,  which 
they  placed  in  many  countries — 
yet  missed  America,  after  all. — 
Indeed  the  extent  and  accuracy 
of  their  geographical  knowledge, 
surprised  me  much.  They  knew 
the  names  and  relative  positions 
of  most  of  the  States  in  Europe, 
and  around  the  Mediterranean. 
I  asked  how  they  came  by  their 
information?  They  answered  that 
some  of  them  had  traveled — but 
they  had  learned  most  of  what 
they  knew  from  their  own  people, 
whom  they  had  seen  from  those 
various  parts  of  the  world.  "The 
Gipsies,"  they  said,  "are  every- 
where, and  brethren  wherever 
they  are."  But  of  our  Model 
Republic,  they  were  wholly  igno- 
rant: and,  in  turn,  became  very 
inquisitive  of  me  concerning  every 
item  of  interest  touching  my 
countr3^  Some  of  their  questions 
were  amusing:  Were  our  people 
all  fair  complexioned  and  red- 
haired?  How  far  distant  was  my 
countr}^,  and  how  could  one  get 
there?      Who  was  Ivins;  ?     Had 
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we  large  cities  and  large  rivers? 
What  language  did  we  speak? 
Had  we  fine  horses;  and  final- 
ly, were  there  any  Gipsies  among 
us?  As  well  as  I  could,  I  grati- 
fied their  attentive  curiosity. — 
They  seemed  believing  until  I 
told  them  we  had  no  Gipsies: 
whereat  they  betrayed  symptoms 
•of  incredulity,  for  which  I  in- 
quired the  cause,  when  they  said, 
that  a  country  with  fine  horses 
and  without  Gipsies  could  not  be. 
I  was  not  able  to  understand  the 
necessarj'^  connection  between  these 
two  things — but  they  persisted 
that  they  always  went  together, 
and  I  had  to  yield  the  point  by 
way  of  complaisance. 

Meanwhile  we  had  distributed 
some  cigars,  and  had  ordered  some 
wine.  The  two  men  now  came 
out  of  their  silence  and  their  cor- 
ner. The  sociability  was  general 
and  cordial.  The  chance  seemed 
opportune  for  seeing  what  I  had 
long  desired  to  see — a  genuine 
■Gipsey  dance.  I  had  seen  imita- 
tions of  it  on  the  Spanish  stage, 
but  much  tempered  down  to  re- 
fined tastes,  as  I  found  when  I 
came  to  witness  the  original. — 
My  Spanish  friend  made  the  pro- 
posal, which  was  at  once  accepted, 
•with  the  proviso  that  we  would 
pay  something  for  the  sight.  A 
guitar  was  sent  for  ;  and  soon  a 
set  of  four  took  the  floor  and 
danced  till  we  had  enough  of  it. 
Well:  what  shall  I  say  of  a  Gip- 
sey dance?  It  consists  of  wierd- 
like  gyrations,  exceedingly  wild 
and  fantastic,  but  overmuch  wan- 
ton and  immodest  mingled  with 
songs  which,  though  not  unmusi- 
cal, gives  a  strange  savagery  to 
the   whole   performance.     It   was 

VOL.  III. — NO.  I. — 


not  vmlike  what  I  fancy  an  Indian 
dance  to  be. 

I  had  purchased  a  few  days  be- 
fore a  small  pocket-dictionary  of 
the  Gipsey  language.  I  took  oc- 
casion to  use  a  word  or  two,  curi- 
ous to  see  whether  the  book  might 
be  relied  on.  They  understood 
the  words ;  and  immediately  asked 
how  much  I  knew  of  their  lan- 
guage, and  how  I  had  acquired 
it!  I  assured  them  I  knew  noth- 
ing of  it,  and  then  displayed  my 
dictionary  as  the  source  whence  I 
had  derived  the  word  or  two  I  had 
used.  They  protested  warmly 
and  all  together,  that  I  could  not 
have  depended  for  learning  their 
language  upon  books,  and  said 
repeatedly  es  mentira — "it  is  all  a 
lie" — meaning  anything  put  down 
in  the  books  concerning  the  Gipsey 
speech.  Thej^  said  I  could  only 
learn  their  language  by  living 
among  them,  which  I  thought 
¥,^ould  be  paying  too  much  for  the 
whistle.  I  was  satisfied,  however, 
notwithstanding  their  protesta- 
tions, with  the  accuracy  of  my 
dictionary,  though  at  much  loss 
to  comprehend  why  they  wished 
to  deceive  or  mislead  me  aboulT 
it  until  my  Spanish  friend  after- 
wards explained  this  trait,  with 
other  things,  in  this  singular  peo- 
ple. 

I  expressed  a  wish  to  have  my 
fortune  told.  One  of  the  women 
offered  to  bring  her  mother,  who, 
she  said,  was  the  best  fortune- 
teller in  Spain.  She  was  brought ; 
and  certainly  she  embodied  all 
that  is  horrible  in  our  conceptions 
of  a  witch.  After  paying  her  a 
inseta  by  way  of  fee,  she  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  lines  in  my  hand, 
which  she  did  with  many  signs 
4 
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and  mystic  mumblings.  I  need  said,  they  would  have  held  on  to 
not  record  her  prophecy,  which  it  either  by  force  or  fraud. — 
was  but  the  usual  twaddle  of  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  their 
charlatanry,  not  remembered  now  aversions  to  books,  they  were 
even  by  myself.  But  1  can  well  uncommonly  quick-witted  and 
recall,  nor  without  a  shudder,  the  well-informed.  I  had  formed  a 
ghastly  smile,  the  shriveled  fea-  low  opinion  of  their  morals.  I 
tures,  the  sinister  expression,  the  was  assured,  on  the  contrary,  that, 
malignant  leer  of  the  dark  sooth-  Avhatever  they  might  be  among 
sayer  of  Triana.  themselves,  they  were  singularly 

Walking  back  to  Seville,  my  free  from  lustful  practices  with 
Spanish  friend  told  me  something  other  nations.  They  value  pure 
concerning  the  Gipsies,  which  Gipsy  blood  above  all  price:  and 
interested  me  greatly,  and  may  the  woman,  who  falls  into  strange 
not  be  unentertaining  to  you. —  loves,  is  cut  off  from  her  tribe  by 
They  form  no  inconsiderable  part  a  secret  and  terrible  concision.— 
of  the  population  of  Spain,  and  Such  indulgences,  however,  on 
constitute  a  distinct  community —  the  part  of  the  sex,  rarely  or  never 
a  sort  of  imperium  in  imperio —  occur.  The  art  of  palmistr}^, 
with  their  own  laws,  customs  and  whereby  they  impose  so  largely 
manners.  Their  maxims  of  gov-  upon  the  Gentiles,  is  really  not 
ernment  are  enforced  with  inex-  deemed  a  system  of  imposture 
orable  severity,  not  by  the  aid  of  among  themselves— but  a  kind  of 
Courts  of  their  own,  which  are  sacred  knowledge  rather.  Such 
denied  them  by  the  Spaniards,  nor  horrid  crones,  as  the  one  they 
of  any  regular  organism,  which  brought  to  decypher  my  own  des- 
requires  formal  and  public  ad-  tiny,  are  reckoned  to  be  endowed 
ministration;  but  simply  by  a  pe-  with  a  portion  of  divinity.  In- 
culiar  system  of  free  masonry  deed  the  only  religion  they  have, 
built  upon  the  pride  of  race,  seemed  to  connect  itself  somehow 
which  accomplishes  among  them  with  this  art.  It  is  their  religion. 
what  positive  institutions  do  for  They  observe  no  rites.  They 
other  nations,  and  render  them  have  no  worship.  They  never  ac- 
the  most  intensely   exclusive  and   cord  even  an  external   conformity 


unamalgamative  tribe  on  earth. 
They  have  something  of  an  oral 
literature — nothing  written.  In 
fact  books  are  their  abomination. 


to  the  Catholic  Church.  I  en- 
deavored to  draw  them  out  on 
this  subject,  but  received  only 
silence   for    answers.      They   are 


They  esteem  their  language   itself  not  addicted  to  daring  violations 

as  a  part  of  their  arcana,  and  fear  of  the  law — but  their  incorrigible 

lest   the  art   of   writing,   if  prac-  habits  of  thievery  gives  the  Span- 

ticed  by  them,  might  lead  the  in'O-  ish  authorities  much   annoyance, 

fane  world  into   the   mysteries  of  Finalh',    my    friend     said,    they 

their  Eleusinia.     Hence  they  tried  never  improve — they    never    ad- 

to  persuade  me  that  my  dictionary  vance.       What   they   were   when 

was  untrustworthy:  and  had  they  they    came  into   the    Peninsular 

got  their  fmgers  on  it,  my  friend  ages  ago,  they  are  now. 
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ITALICA — CUESTA  AND   PALOS. 

There  are  several  pleasant  ex- 
cursions around  Seville — to  Itali- 
ca,  for  instance,  Avhere  we  are 
carried  back  in  Eoman  history  to 
that  Scipio,  who  defeated  Hanni- 
bal, and  who  founded  this  city 
A.  U.  C.  547.  It  was  also  the 
birth-place  of  three  lioman  Em- 
perors— Trajan,  Adrian  and  The- 
odosius.  But  of  all  its  Roman 
life  nothing  remains  only  the 
ruins  of  an  Amphitheatre,  which, 
had  Time,  the  adorner  of  ruins, 
been  let  alone,  would  still  exist 
almost  equal  to  the  Coliseum  at 
Eome. 

"The  last,  the  worst,  dull  spoiler,  who 
was  he?' 

The  lazy  Spaniard — the  unpoet- 
ic  corporation  of  Seville.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  large  portion  of  the 
materials  was  removed  and  em- 
ployed in  constructing  a  Roj^al 
Road  to  Badajos.  The  spoliations 
thus  efiected  have  much  impaired 
the  grandeur  of  the  structure  as  it 
stood  in  its  prime,  or  even  as  it 
might  have  been  seen  a  hundred 
years  ago,  like  the  melancholy 
mausoleum  of  an  Empire's  dust, 
half-buried  in  earth  and  all  over- 
spread with  herbage  and  vines: 

"Cypress  and  ivy,  weed  and  wall-flow- 
er grown 

Matted  and  mass'd  together  hillocks 
heap'd 

On  what  were  chambers,  arch  crush'd, 
column  strown 

In  fragments,  choked  up  vaults,  and 
frescoes  steep'd 

In  subterranean  damps,  where  the  owl 
peep'd, 

Deeming  it  midnight." 

Yet  assuredly  nothing  is  here  for 
tears,  and  we  may  well  restrain  our 
vain  regrets  over  the  demolition  of 
this    stuuendous    pile.      Our  age 


is  eminently  unclassic  and  utili- 
tarian; and,  after  all,  a  good  road 
is  a  better  thing  than  an  amphi- 
theatre, where  wild  beasts  and 
wilder  men  bearded  each  other  to 
the  inhuman  shouts  of  a  Roman 
mob.  Rome  herself  has  left  us 
roads  which  will  eternize  her  bet- 
ter civilization,  while  her  bloody 
games  but  tarnish  the  pictured 
page  of  her  story. 

Kot  far  from  Italica,  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Cuesta — a  village  of,  per- 
haps, a  dozen  mean  houses — yet 
it  is  the  death-place  of  a  life  un- 
eclipsed  in  glory  and  in  crime. — 
In  one  of  the  meanest  houses, 
over  the  door  of  a  shed-room,  ten 
feet  square,  more  fit  for  a  pig-sty 
thaij  for  a  human  habitation,  read 
these  words;  "Here  died  Her- 
nando CORTEZ,  A  VICTIM  TO 
DISGRACE      AND      SORROW,      THE 

GLORY  OF  Spain,  the  conquer- 
or OF  Mexico— HE  expired 
Dec.  2,  1547."  This  squalid  spot 
■ — such  a  death-chamber — such  an 
end  of  such  a  career — is  likely  to 
make  older  heads  than  school- 
boys, and  wiser  men  than  weeping, 
philosophers,  dream  dreams  of 
human  vanity,  and  take  knowl- 
edge of  "  what  shadows  we  are 
and  what  shadows  we  pursue." 

I  spent  a  day  or  too  in  an  ex- 
cursion to  Palos—  the  little  seaport 
whence  Columbus  sailed,  after 
eighteen  years  of  hope  deferred, 
on  his  voyage  of  discovery,  and  to 
which,  within  eight  months,  he  re- 
turned the  successful  discoverer, 
whom  all  the  world  have  since  de- 
lighted to  honor.  I  need  not  de- 
scribe it.  There  is,  in  truth,  not 
much  to  describe;  and,  besides, 
the  graceful  pen  of  Mr.  Irving, 
who  visite  d  Palos  in  1828,  has  pre 
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ceded  me  in  the  task.  I^J'othing 
can  be  added  in  point  of  style  or 
of  information  to  liis  graphic  ac- 
count, which  may  be  found  in  tlae 
3rd  vol.  of  his  Columbus.  There 
was  no  change  in  the  condition  of 
things  since  the  period  of  his  visit. 
Mr.  Ford,  it  is  true,  in  his  "Hand- 
book of  Spain,"  says  the  Govern- 
ment had  ordered,  in  1846,  the 
Convent  of  La  Rabida  to  be  fitted 
up  as  an  asylum  for  invalid  sol- 
diers. I  observed,  however,  no 
preparations  of  that  sort;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  none  will  be  made. 
The  Convent  should  rather  re- 
main, while  time  lasts,  dedicated 
to  the  same  uses  and  preserved  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  same  state 
as  when  Columbus,  wearied  with 
his  long  journey  on  foot,  begged 
at  its  humble  gate  for  bread  and 
water  for  his  little  boy.  Touch- 
ing it  is,  indeed,  and  more  like  the 
ways  of  God  than  any  other  event 
in  the  divinely-guided  life  of  the 
Discoverer,  that,  cast  off  by  Prin- 
ces and  Nobles,  his  wandering 
feet  should  have  been  directed 
hither  to  this  by-corner  of  Spain, 
where  he  found  a  welcome  sympa- 
thy for  his  sufferings,  and  an  in- 
telligent appreciation  of  his  great 
argument.  There  is,  too,  in  be- 
holding the  earth,  the  sky,  the 
sea  about  Palos,  a  certain  mourn- 
ful awe,  which  one  does  not  real- 
ize on  scarcely  any  other  spot 
rendered  immortal  by  what  is 
greatest  in  human  thought  or  in 
human  action:  for  there  is  only 
earth  and  sky  and  sea  left  here  to 
connect  us  in  imagination  with 
the  grandest  idea  and  most  peril- 
ous adventure  known  to  the  mod- 
ern age.  The  little  village,  in- 
deed, remains  miserably   decayed 


and  dwindled  down  to  not  more 
than  three  hundred  inhabitants. 
The  white  walls  of  La  Rabida  rise 
conspicuously  on  its  neighboring 
hill  amid  a  dark  forest  of  pine 
trees.  But  of  what  we  expect  as 
in  some  measure  suggestive  of  the 
lofty  enterprise  of  Columbus — of 
Palos,  the  sea-port,  with  its  bust- 
ling commerce ;  not  even  a  wreck  is 
left  to  tell  the  tale;  no  trace  of  a 
wharf  or  landing-place  or  ware- 
house, or  barque  or  harbor,  where 
proud  navies  might  ride;  abso- 
lutely nothing!  So  the  mind,  un- 
disturbed by  mere  perishable 
memorials  of  the  past,  is  all  the 
more  sadly  awe-impressed  by  the 
amplitudes  of  natural  scenery — of 
earth  and  sky  and  sea,  which  en- 
dure forever.  We  feel,  after  all,  that 
there  is  a  harmony  between 
the  heroic  character  of  Columbus 
and  the  simple  grandeur  of  the 
scene  whence  he  embarked  on  his 
heroic  voyage.  We  admire  that 
Providence  which,  through  so 
much  tribulation,  at  last  sent  him 
forth  from  this  obscure  place,  as 
another  Nazareth,  to  bless  the 
nations  and  to  double  the  area  of 
the  world.  Undoubtedly,  if  the 
finger  of  God  had  not  indicated 
the  way,  the  shore-line  of  the 
globe  itself  hardly  contains  a  port 
which  had  not  been  i-ather  selec- 
ted as  the  point  of  departure  for 
such  an  expedition. 

Mr.  Irving  represents  the  in- 
habitants of  Palos  as  totall}''  ig- 
norant, and  as  scarcely  knowing- 
even  the  name  of  America.  He 
is  doubtless  correct.  I  am  not 
sure,  however,  but  we  deserve  to 
be  forgotten  and  unknown  in  that 
memorable  locality,  till  we  learn 
to  show  them  better  treatment. — 
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They  see  the  face  of  an  American 
almost  never.  We  pass  by  on  the 
other  side  even  to  places  of  far 
less  interest.  This  is  not  well. — 
America  is  a  great  debtor  to 
Palos,  which  should  be  a  Mecca 
to  every  American  in  Spain.  Her 
intrepid  seamen  were  the  earliest 
companions  and  coadjutors  of 
Columbus — many  of  them,  it  is 
true,  forced  into  his  perilous  ser- 
A'ice — but  still  they  were  by  his 
bide  on  the  unfathomed  waste  of 
waters,  and  stood  to  their  work, 
all  things  considered,  with  com- 
mendable resolution  and  fortitude. 
Xet  we  go  on,  by  a  kind  of  bathos, 
christening  our  towns  and  villa- 
ges after  Rome  and  Athens  and 
Corinth  and  Utica,  while  Palos, 
whose  history  is  indissolubly  link- 
ed to  ours,  is  still  unhonored  and 
unsung. 

One  is  struck  everywhere  in 
this  part  of  the  Peninsular  with 
the  falling  off  in  the  character  of 
the  population,  compared  to  what 
that  character  was  three  hundred 
years  ago.  It  is  known  to  all 
who  are  familiar  with  the  early 
settlement  and  conquest  of  Span- 
ish America,  that  the  race  of  men, 
most  of  whom  were  from  the 
Province  of  Andalusia,  sent  out 
by  Spain  for  a  century  after  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World — 
the  followers  of  Columbus  and 
Yasco  Nunez,  of  Cortez  and 
Pizarro — never  had  an  equal,  if  a 
rival,  in  hardy  virtues  and  heroic 
exertions.  The  most  stirring 
events  of  our  North  American 
history — even  our  Plymouth  Eock 
and  our  Jamestown,  it  must  be 
owned,  read  like  dull,  tedious  an- 
nals by  the  side  of  what  they 
mightily  did  and  mightily  suffer- 


ed. They  were  formed,  indeed, 
and  specially  endowed  for  the  pro- 
digious work  given  them  to  do; 
nor  did  they  do  it  negligently. — 
Besides  an  intense  love  of  country 
and  a  burning  zeal  for  "  the 
Faith,"  they  illustrated  superbly 
a  proud  contempt  of  pleasure,  an. 
untamed  spirit  of  adventure,  aux 
unconquerable  enei'gy  and  a  ca-  - 
pacity  for  endurance,  which  de- 
fied hunger  and  thirst,  cold  and 
heat,  want  and  nakedness,  disease 
and  death.  Of  such  stern  stuff 
to  will  and  to  do  and  to  suffer, 
were  these  men  made.  Such 
were  the  splendid  qualities  which 
have  cast  a  halo  even  around  their' 
crimes.  But  we  look  in  vain  for 
their  like  among  their  descend- 
ants. The  contrast  in  the  Anda- 
lusian  of  this  century  is  painful. 
He  seems  incapable  of  high  re- 
solve or  of  high  endeavor.  There 
he  goes  lazily  about  his  easy  work, 
or  rather  there  he  lies  sprawling, 
the  live  long  day,  listlessly,  in  the 
shade,  loquacious,  indolent,  un- 
warlike.  If  he  rouses  up  to  effort 
at  all,  it  is  spasmodically  and 
wildly  wasted  in  frolic  and  sport. 

How  is  this?  Is  it  that  Spain, 
in  a  single  century  of  superhuman 
energy,  spent  all  her  vigor  and 
vitality?  Just  as  among  indi- 
viduals sometimes  an  over-strain 
brings  exhaustion  for  long  after 
it,  if  not  death  itself.  Is  it  that 
Andalusian  manhood  is  not  dead 
— but  only  dormant?  Or  must  we 
rather  search  for  the  cause  of 
this  radical  change  of  character 
in  the  laws  and  policies  of  Spain? 
With  our  thoughts  employed  on 
the  solution  of  this  problem,  we 
return  to  Seville. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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THE   MEX   IX   GREY. 

Our  conquered  heroes  homeward  came, 
Gone  from  their  eyes  the  glance  of  flame 
Marked  on  their  brows  the  touch  of  shame 

And  walking  wearily. 
In  tattered  coats  of  dear  old  grey, 
In  dusty,  weary,  worn  array, 
Their  banners — flaunting  once  and  gay, 

I^ow  drooping  drearily. 

Ah!  diflerent  from  the  longed  for  da}' 
"When  back  would  come  the  dear  old  grey, 
With  glory  crowned,  with  victory  gay 

As  Hope  had  painted  them. 
There  was  no  trumpet's  stirring  sound, 
No  smiles  of  triumph  circling  round. 
But  flags  that  trailed  along  the  ground, 

Ked  with  blood  that  sainted  them. 

Yet  these  had  fought  in  Freedom's  cause 
And  known  nor  let,  nor  doubt,  nor  pause; 
They  gloried  in  the  glorious  scars. 

That  sealed  their  souls  to  liberty. 
They  rushed  in  whirlwinds  to  the  fight 
The}'  swept  the  foe,  before  their  might 
They  gave  their  blood  and  lives  for  right, 

Their  sacred  soil,  and  victory. 

They  fainted  in  the  summer's  heat 
They  marked  the  snow  with  bleeding  feet 
They  starved,  and  fought,  in  cold  and  sleet 

And  bore  their  banners  haughtily. 
They  waited  in  their  dungeons  dim. 
They  smiled  amidst  the  rigors  grim 
Of  faithless  foes,  and  raised  the  hymn 

Of  Hope  still  loftily. 

They  saw  their  blazing  homesteads  fall, 
And  misery  like  a  funeral  pall, 
Dark  lowering,  slow  envelope  all, 

That  Earth  held  dear  to  them. 
But,  guiding  still,  through  faint  and  for. 
They  saw  the  rays  of  Freedom's  star. 
And  dared  the  utmost  curse  of  war 

To  bring  it  near  to  them. 
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With  hoj^e  serene,  devotion  high 
Unwavering  hearts,  unflinching  eye— 
Their  very  -vvomeu  learned  to  die, 

As  died  the  heroes  teaching  tliem. 
Four  years  their  deeds  of  glory  shone, 
They  bore  the  battle  up  alone. 
The  World  against  them,  and  their  own 

Strong  hearts  supporting  them. 


PERFECT    THROUGH   SUFFERING. 


BT  FAJfNT  DOWNING. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


"Called  woman  because  taken  out  of 
man." 

"Grand-father,  do  you  consider 
women  inferior  animals?" 

The  speaker,  a  slight  slip  of  a 
girl  about  seventeen,  was  perched 
up  in  an  arm  chair  so  large,  that 
her  trim  figure  bore  the  same 
relative  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  green  morocco  by  which  she 
was  surrounded,  that  a  small  is- 
land does  to  a  huge  lake.  ''My 
dear,  I  do  not  consider  them  ani- 
mals of  any  sort!"  was  the  mildly 
admonishing  reply  as  the  old  gen- 
tleman pushed  back  his  spectacles, 
shut  up  the  book,  he  was  reading ; 
and  looked  kindly  at  the  young 
speaker.  "  Well,  but  do  you  con- 
sider them  inferior,  Grandpa  ? 
I  have  been  reading  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  and  he  certainly  does'nt 
seem  to  have  a  very  exalted  opin- 
ion of  my  sex!" 

"St.  Paul  was  so  exalted  him- 
self, and  had  such  a  high  stand- 
ard of  excellence,  that  " — 

"But  Grandpa,  it  has  been  so 
from  the  beginning,  and   we  have 


been  made  to  occupy  the  lower 
position.  Just  think  of  Adam! 
Eat  as  many  apples  as  he  wanted, 
then  when  the  trouble  came,  in- 
stead of  standing  up  boldly  and 
meeting  it,  he  turned  round  on 
"the  woman,  which  thou  gavest 
me!"  A  double  thrust.  Grandpa, 
and  you  can  neither  deny,  nor  de- 
fend it!  And  it  has  been  so  ever 
since — we  have  to  bear  the  blame 
of  everything!  I  wish  I  was  a 
man! — they  take  all  the  cream  ofi" 
existence,  and  leave  us  the  bluest 
kind  of  skim  milk  !  I  suppose  it 
must  be  so  till  the  end  of  the 
world,  for  as  we  all  know,  woman 
is  God's  arriere  pensee. " 

"Why,  Charley,  my  child,  these 
are  very  peculiar  sentiments  for 
so  young  a  girl! — where  did  you 
get  them?" 

"From  nature,  I  think,  Grand- 
pa. She  intended  me  for  a  boy  I 
know,  and  I  do  wish  she  had  car- 
ried her  intention  into  effect  ! 
Was'nt  I  named  Charles  Lee  Pres- 
ton before  I  was  born?  Am  I  not 
a   living     reproduction    of    Aunt 
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Betsy  Trotwood's  disappointment? 
Is'nt  my  very  name,  given  me  by 
poor  Mamma,  a  boy's  name?  And 
look  at  my  liair! — fix  it  as  I  may, 
it  will  curl  close  to  my  head  in 
great  locks  just  like  a  boy's!" 

"It  is  mighty  pretty  hair,  any- 
how, Charley!"  and  a  loving  hand 
was  laid  tenderly  on  the  bright 
curls.  "  '  Pretty  ' — there  it  is! 
As  if  all  a  woman  needs,  is  to  be 
pretty!  If  you  had  been  talking 
to  Frank,  you  would  have  told 
him  of  some  glorious  deed,  he 
must  emulate,  or  given  him  some 
ditHcult  study  to  conquer,  but  be- 
cause I  am  a  girl;  you  pat  me  on 
the  head,  and  tell  me  I  am  pret- 
ty! 

Grandma's  quite  as  bad ;  she 
thinks  women  were  made  just  to 
keep  house,  nurse  sick  people, 
take  care  of  negroes,  and  knit 
stockings.  Frank  looks  on  them 
as  pretty  china  toys,  but  con- 
siders them  as  the  old  Romans 
did — "impedimenta,"  a-nd  as  for 
the  Professor,  he  is  as  bad  in  his 
ideas  of  woman,  as  Mahomet 
himself!" 

"Kow!  now!  Charle}-;  you  are 
unfair;  if  ever  there  lived  a  man, 
who  looked  on  woman  with  the 
devotion  of  a  knight  and  the  ven- 
eration of  a  saint,  it  is  James 
Douglas  Stuart!"  "  Still  Grand- 
pa, he  looks  on  us  as  Milton  did 
on  Eve — mighty  handy  things  to 
have  about  a  house,  and  good  to 
pick  vegetables  and  pare  fruit,  but 
as  much  beneath  Adam,  as  Adam 
was  below  the  Angel!" 

"  Here  he  is  to  answer  your 
sauciness  as  it  deserves,"  said 
Colonel  Preston,  as  the  library 
door  was  softly  opened  and  a  gen- 
tleman walked  slowly  in.     He  was 


tall  and  very  spare,  the  latter 
fact  proceeded  more  from  a  lack  of 
robustness  than  from  an}^  want  of 
health,  and  his  limbs  of  unusual 
length,  though  well  shaped  indi- 
vidually, were  so  looselji  put  to- 
gether as  to  produce  at  first  sight 
an  impression  of  a  want  of  proper 
proportion.  His  face  more  than 
atoned  for  this,  however,  not  only 
by  the  perfect  regularity  of  its 
clear  cut  features,  but  by  an  in- 
definable sweetness  of  expression, 
and  a  something  which  made  all 
who  looked  on  him  feel  that  the 
gentle  purity  which  it  displayed, 
was  the  true  reflex  of  the  man's 
nature.  For  the  rest,  his  clothes 
awkwardly  put  on,  and  totally  in- 
nocent of  even  an  approximation 
to  fashion,  his  long  hands  white 
and  delicate  as  a  woman's  and 
above  all  a  dreamy,  preoccupied 
look  in  his  gentle  eyes,  plainly 
proved  that  he  was  one  more  given 
to  the  study  of  books  than  of 
men. 

He  did  not  speak,  but  sinking 
down  into  a  chair  by  the  large  fire 
of  hickory  logs,  held  his  hands 
out  over  the  inviting  blaze  un- 
conscious of  any  presence  in  the 
room  but  his  own. 

"I  say,  James,  defend  yourself 
and  your  sex  against  the  assault 
of  this  saucy  girl — she  is  too  much 
for  me!"  said  the  Colonel  cheerilj^. 
"Eh?  Ah! — I  beg  your  pardon, 
but  I  had  just  found  the  solution 
to  a  problem,  which  had  bothered 
me  somewhat,  and  it  absorbed 
me." 

"I  wish  you  would  solve  mine," 
said  Charley,  walking  to  the  side 
of  the  fire  opposite  his  seat,  and 
holding  out  a  remarkably  small 
and  pretty  foot  over  the  bed  of 
C'lowini?  coals. 
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"What  is  it,  Miss  Charley?" 
he  said,  lookiDg  up  to  the  young 
girl  with  a  pleasant  smile. 

"Oh!  a  subject  of  small  im- 
portance in  your  eyes,  as  it  con- 
cerns woman!"  was  the  reply  in 
the  tone  of  a  petted  child. 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Miss  Char- 
ley; you  do  not  understand  the 
extent  of  my  regard  for  those, 
whom  I  consider  the  Master-piece 
of  the  Master!  Tell  me,  what 
your  problem  is,  and  I  may  be 
able  to  help  you  clear  it." 

"Well,  Professor,  I  feel  that 
woman  is  so  hampered  and  bound 
down  as  it  were — condemned  to  a 
state  of  inactive  inferiority — gov- 
erned by  laws  she  did  not  make, 
and  subject  to  the  will  of  a  court 
in  which  accuser,  witness,  judge, 
jury  and  executioner  are  all  one 
and  the  same  person!  I  think 
she  has  the  husks  of  life,  and  j'ou 
all,  the  ripe  corn — woman's  life  is 
made  up  of  such  very  little  things! 
I  do  not  wish  her  to  vote,  or  claim 
any  of  the  horrid  rights,  the  Yan- 
kees talk  about.  I  do  not  want  to 
unsex  my  sex,  nor  in  any  way  to 
usurp  the  privileges  of  yours;  but 
I  do  think.  Professor,  that  you 
men  might  abate  a  little  of  your 

lordly    assumption might    give 

yourselves  a  few  less  I-am-Sir- 
oracle-airs — and  might  think  a 
little  -more  highly  of  our  best  per- 
formances than  lies  in  the  faint 
praise  you  give,  'very  good,  for  a 
Avoman!'  You  are  arrogant,  and 
conceited,  and  opinionated,  and 
unkind,  and  you  cannot  deny  it!" 
and  Miss  Charley's  little  foot  was 
brought  down  on  the  hearth  with 
an  emphatic  tap. 

"I  assure  you.  Miss  Charley," 
said  the  Professor  aghast  at  the 


turn  the  girl's  attack  had  taken, 
and  seeming  to  feel  that  he  was 
individually  responsible  for  the 
accumulated  sins  of  his  sex,  "My 
dear  young  lady,  I  do  solemnly 
assure  you,  that  such  a  thought 
even  as  you  ascribe  to  me,  has 
never  entered  my  mind!  I  revere 
woman !  I  think  your  sex  approxi- 
mates to  the  angels! — could  al- 
most"— 

"Could  you  love  one  of  us.  Pro- 
fessor?" 

The  poor  Professor  raised  his 
eyes  in  absolute  consternation  to 
the  bright  face  opposite  to  him, 
which  was  certainly  pretty  enough 
to  retain  the  gaze  of  any  who  looked 
at  it,  while  the  blood  mounted  to 
his  very  temples. 

"Upon  my  life.  Miss  Charley" 
he  faltered,  "1  do  not  know — I 
never  tried — I — I  might!" 

'  'Do  not  fatigue  yourself  with  the 
immense  exertion!"  was  the  cool 
reply.  "You  had  better  go  and 
change  your  coat;  it  must  be  wet 
to  judge  from  the  streams  of  vapor 
which  poured  from  it." 

"It  is,  James — so  it  is!  wringing 
wet!"  said  the  Colonel,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  Professor's  shoulder," 
have  you  been  out  in  the  storm?" 

"Yes  sir;  Stephen  told  me  that 
the  family,  which  moved  last 
week  to  the  house  on  the  Broad 
fields'  road  was  in  great  distress, 
and  the  man,  whom  I  knew  in 
Williamsburgh,  Avished  to  see  me, 
he  is  ill,  and  I  went  to  see  him!" 

"Without  your  cloak, of  course!" 
broke  in  Charley. 

'"No,  Miss  Charley,  you  are 
mistaken;  I  did  put  on  that  tried 
old  friend  of  mine,  and  in  it  bade 
defiance  to  rain  and  wind."  I 
made  my  visit,  and  the  family  is  a 
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case  for  the  kind  offices  of  you 
ladies, — and  was  I'eturning,  when 
I  saw  coming  along  the  road  from 
the  direction  of  the  river,  an  ob- 
ject which  I  at  first  thought,  was 
an  animal.  Upon  coming  nearer, 
I  found  that  it  was  a  woman,  a 
girl  rather,  scarcely  so  old  as 
3rourself,  and  the  most  pitiable 
looking  creature  I  ever  beheld. 

She  was  thinly  clad  and  her 
clothes  were  all  plastered  with 
mud  and  drenched  with  rain,  and 
she  was  suffering  so  much  from 
cold  and  physical  prostration  that 
I  feared  she  would  fall  in  the  road. 
I  spoke  to  her,  and  succeeded  in 
learning  that  she  was  on  her  way 
to  Broad-fields,  hut  did  not  know 
its  exact  location.  So  I  begged 
her  to  let  me  take  her  there  " 
("Tour  additional  miles  in  such  a 
storm  as  this  "  sotto  voce,  from 
Charley")  and  as  the  poor  child 
was  too  much  exhausted  to  re- 
fuse, I  wrapped  her  up  in  my  old 
cloak,  and  managed  to  get  her  to 
the  door  of  Broad-fields,  with,  I 
trust,  less  discomfort  than  she 
would  otherwise  have  had. 

When  we  got  to  the  door,  she 
pleaded  so  earnestly  that  I  should 
leave,  that  I  did  so;  and.  Miss 
Charley,  I  confess  it,  I  forgot  my 
cloak,  and  did  not  think  of  it 
imtil  unpleasantly  reminded  by 
the  rain." 

'•Just  like  you,  Professor! — 
you  ought  to  have  a  keeper!"  said 
the  girl  in  a  voice,  she  tried  to 
make  sharp. 

"I  know  it.  Miss  Charley"  was 
the  gentle  reply,  "Xow  I'll  take 
your  advice  and  change  my  coat, 
for  I  begin  to  feel  very  uncomfort- 
able." 

"  Do  please,"  said  the  girl  "and 


I'll  coax  Mammy  to  make  you  a 
cup  of  her  especial  coffee,  and  I'll 
fix  your  supper  myself,  and  send 
it  up  to  you,  and  after  you  eat  it, 
you  can  go  to  work  on  "  Hector  " 
until  I  send  you  a  glass  of  hot 
punch,  after  which,  you  are  to  go 
straight  to  sleep.  I  can  jDerform  • 
these  little  services — being  little, 
they  are  suited  to  a  woman!"  and 
sweeping  the  sauciest  courtesy, 
she  ran  off. 

"James,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man "  "Where  did  that  girl  get  the 
notions  she  has  expressed?  If 
ever  there  was  a  petted  child  on 
this  earth,  or  one  made  so  much 
of  an  idol,  I  have  never  known  it. 

What  does  she  mean  about  in- 
feriority and  arrogance  and  all 
that? — it  is  not  natural  at.  her 
age — she  talks  like  an  old  woman!" 

"She  is  an  uncommon  girl  in  all 
respects,  and  far  beyond  her  years. 
She  has  been  brought  up  with 
persons  much  older  than  herself, 
and  she  thinks  deeply,  that's  all, 
Colonel.  It  is  all  natural  enough; 
she  has  just  learned  to  fly,  and 
she  feels  that  the  world  itself  is 
scarcely  wide  enough  for  the  com- 
pass of  her  wings.  Do  not  trj^  to 
check  her;  let  a  few  years  roll 
over  her  head  and  she  will  get  her 
true  poise  and  find  that  in  the 
sphere,  she  now  considers  so  cir- 
cumscribed, lie  the  highest  rights 
and  greatest  privileges  that  God 
has  vouchsafed  to  mortals." 

"I  trust  so,  James,  if  it  will 
make  the  child  happier — she  is  the 
very  apple  of  my  eyes,  and  the 
joy  of  my  life.  I  think  her  per- 
fect, and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  I 
cannot  conceal  my  opinion,  and 
the  little  rogue  takes  advantage 
of  it  and  me! 
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"Wife  begins  to  say  it  is  time  for 
her  to  think  of  marrying — she 
was  a  j'ear  younger  when  we  wore 
married — and  has  set  lier  heart  on 
Charley  and  Frank  making  a 
match  in  the  old  Yii'ginia  style. 
I  am  not  much  in  favor  of  first 
cousins  marrying,  but  if  Charley 
loves  the  boy,  I  am  willing.  I'll 
not  oppose  her  marriage  with  any 
one  except  a  Bostonian,  and  then 
by  George,  I'd  stop  the  ceremony, 
if  I  had  to  shoot  the  rascal  at  the 
altar!" 

"  Xo  fear  of  that  contingency! 
She  does  not  love  our  Boston 
brethren  any  more  than  you  do. 
But,  Colonel,  can  you  be  in  earnest 
on  the  subject  of  Miss  Charley's 
marriage?  Why  it  seems  only  a 
few  Weeks  ago,  since  I  left  William 
and  Mary  to  become  tutor  to  her 
and  Frank,  when  she  was  a  little 
thing  in  her  short  dresses,  and  the 
very  impersonation  of  fun  and 
mischief.  Beady  to  be  married! 
How  old  I  must  have  grown!" 

"  You  do  not  shew  it,  James," 
said  the  old  gentleman  heartily, 
"but  you  had  better  go  to  your 
room.  If  that  little  tyrant  finds 
you  here,  you  may  look  out  for  a 
storm  of  indignation." 

After  he  had  left  the  room. 
Colonel  Preston  sat  in  his  arm 
chair  by  the  glowing  fire,  absorb- 
ed in  silent  thought,  until  he  was 
joined  by  Charlej',  who  kneeling 
down  on  the  rug  beside  him,  laid 
her  bright  head  on  his  knee,  and 
shared  his  silence  for  a  while. 

"  Grandpa,"  she  said  at  last,  "I 
am  a  bad,  wayward,  ungrateful 
girl,  and  do  not  deserve  one  half 
the  blessings  God  has  given  me ! — 
Here  I  am  with  every  thing  that 
heart  can  ask  for — not   one   wish 


ungratified,  or  one  desire  ungrant- 
ed,  with  you  and  Grandma,  and 
aunt  Eliza  and  Frank  to  love  me, 
and  yet  I  am  dissatisfied  and  dis- 
contented, full  of  whims  and  fan- 
cies, and  unable  to  bear  any  con- 
tradiction. I  have  been  thinking 
of  that  poor  young  girl  the  Pro- 
fessor met — thinking  of  her  mis- 
erable condition,  and  contrasting 
it  with  mine,  and.  Grandpa,  it  has 
done  me  good!  I  will  try  to  be  a 
a  better  girl  than  I  have  been!" 
and  a  pair  of  soft  arms  were  clasp- 
ed round  his  neck,  and  a  warm 
cheek  was  pressed  to  his. 

"  Don't,  child— don't!"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  hastily,  with  a 
huskiness  in  his  voice,  "  if  you  get 
any  better,  you  will  die!  You  are 
plenty  good  enough  for  me  now. 
There,  there — don't  think  of  such 
things,  and  I'll  send  to  Richmond 
to-morrow  and  order  you  a  set  of 
jewelr3\" 

"Thank  you,  Grandpa — I  do  not 
wish  any  more  jewelry:  Grand- 
ma's and  Mamma's  is  more  than 
enough  for  me.  But  if  you  will 
get  me  a  little  love  of  a  pistol  I 
saw  on  main  street,  oh!  Grandpa, 
I  will  be  so  happy!" 

"  And  shoot  yourself  with  it  the 
first  time  you  use  it!" 

"No,  indeed!  I  am  going  to 
learn  to  be  a  famous  shot.  Uncle 
Jack  is  to  put  up  a  target,  and 
Frank  is  to  give  me  lessons  as 
soon  as  he  comes,  and  I  am  de- 
termined to  make  the  most  of 
them!" 

"Humph,  child!  I  am  inclined 
to  think  Frank  will  give  you  les- 
sons in  another  art!" 

"  Well,  I  am  willing,  provided 
he  and  it  are  agreeable,"  was  the 
light  reply.     "  But  I  must  go  and 
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see  to  the  poor  professor's  supper. 
Why  do  you  not  go  up  to  his  room 
and  take  tea  with  him? — it  will  be 
so  cosy.  Grandma,  does  not  feel 
well  enough  to  come  down  stairs 
this  evening,  and  she  and  mammy 
are  in  their  state  of  highest  en- 
joj^ment,  nursing  and  being  nurs- 
ed. I  sometimes  think  that  the 
greatest  proof  of  aftection  I  can 
positively  give  Grandma,  w^ould 
be  to  have  a  spell  of  illness  that 
she  might  have  the  pleasure  of 
nursing  me,  and  I  do  not  know 
but  it  is  undutiful  in  me  not  to 
give  her  the  opiDortunity!" 

"  Yery  well.  Miss;  think  as  you 
please,  but  be  convinced  that  the 
highest  proof  you  can  give  me  is 
to  stay  well,  Charley,  my  darling!" 
said  the  old  gentleman  as  he 
kissed  her  rosy  cheek. 

"  You  do  not  know,  my  child 
how  completely  my  life  is  wrapped 
up  in  yours.  You  know,  darling, 
that  ever  since  I  was  born,  I  have 
had  an  unmitigated  hatred  of 
Bostonians,  and  the  feeling  deep- 
ens with  my  age,  and  their  evil 
doings. 

But  Charley  child,  to  keep  you 
well  and  make  you  happy,  I'd 
open  my  heart  to  the  entire  Yan- 
kee nation!  I  can't  say  any  more 
than  that!" 

Now  run  along;  send  up  some 
of  old  Chloe's  best  waffles  and 
biscuits, and  a  piece  of  broiled  veni- 
zon — don't  forget  the  jelly.  And 
child,  send  up  two  glasses  of 
punch!  Eemember  the  family 
recipe,  and  make  the  punch  like 
woman's  temper  ought  to  be — 
with  the  sweet  perponderating 
over  the  acid!"  The  directions  of 
the  Colonel  were  obeyed  to  the 
letter ;    a    delicious    supper    was 


served  up  in  the  room  of  the  suf- 
fering Professor,  and  in  due  time 
the  two  steaming  punches  sent  uj) 
by  the  hands  of  uncle  Jack,  Colo- 
nel Preston's  body  servant,  who 
had  attended  his  master  from  his 
boyhood  through  his  wild  college 
days,  and  the  scarcely  less  wild 
ones  when  he  was  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Delegates,  and  who 
now  ruled  over  him  with  a  tyran- 
ny which  was  ludicrous. 

Then  the  sprightly  tea-maker 
after  a  visit  to  her  Grand-mother's 
room,  and  a  lively  chat  with  her, 
said  good  night  and  went  off  to 
her  pretty  chamber. 

Dismissing  Mandy  her  foster 
sister  and  maid,  Miss  Preston  per- 
formed the  task  of  disrobing  for 
the  night,  without  other  assist- 
ance than  that  of  her  own  nim- 
ble fingers. 

First  the  little  lace  collar  and 
ribbon  were  removed  from  the 
neck,  and  the  bright  merino  dress 
laid  aside ;  next  the  snowy  skirts 
were  lifted  over  the  head,  then  a 
spring  touched  in  front  of  the  roun- 
ded waist,  when  with  a  clicking 
and  metallic  sound,  down  came 
the  wide  expanse  of  crinoline, 
while  Miss  Charley  stepped  out  of 
its  steel  circle,  considerably  col- 
lapsed, but  all  the  prettier.  A 
somewhat  similar  mechanical  ope- 
ration was  repeated  and  numerous 
springs  and  curls  were  sent  in  a 
lively  motion,  and  then  with  a 
stretch  upward  of  the  plump  white 
arms,  and  a  long  drawn  sigh  of 
relief,  off  came  the  little  French 
"railroad"  corsets,  and  the  dim- 
pled shoulders  of  the  wearer  rose 
in  unrestricted  freedom. 

The  snowy  night  gown  was  now 
slipped   over  the    head,   and    its 
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delicate  frills  daintily  acljusted  to 
the  throat  and  wrists.  JSText  the 
mirror  was  visited,  and  the 
charming  little  inoiies  made  at  the 
bright  face  it  reflected,  and  then 
seizing  the  brush,  the  girl,  pro- 
ceeded to  apply  it  to  her  glossy 
curls  until  they  shone  like  satin. 

Thence  to  the  wash-stand, 
where  teeth  white  as  cocoa-nut 
meat,  were  rubbed  until  they 
gleamed  still  whiter,  and  the  rosy 
face  dipped  in  the  gilded  basin  of 
pure,  cold  water  until  it  glowed 
with  renewed  crimson.  And  then 
drawing  a  low  seat  close  to  the 
fire,  the  young  girl  laid  one  pretty 
foot  lightly  on  her  knee  and  be- 
gan to  unlace  the  tiny  boot  which 
encased  it;  in  a  few  moments 
both  little  feet  were  bare  in  their 
childish  beauty,  and  pressed  down 
on  the  hot  bricks  of  the  hearth, 
while  a  careful  measurement  was 
made  as  to  the  relative  lengths  of 
the  big  toe  and  the  one  next  to  it, 
for  in  this  important  difierence 
depends  the  momentous  question 
as  to  which  of  two  shall  rule  in 
the  future  married  life  of  the 
measurer.  It  having  been  de- 
creed by  mysterious  and  immuta- 
ble signs,  that  should  the  great 
toe  be  the  longer,  the  forthcoming 
lord  of  the  lady  will  be  her  mas- 
ter as  well,  while  if  the  second 
has    the    preeminence,    a   similar 


fate  is  in  store  for  herself,  and 
her  only  master  will  be  her  own 
sweet  will. 

In  the  present  instance,  both  of 
the  soft  pink  toes  were  of  such 
sameness  of  length,  that  the  infer- 
ence was  suflflciently  clear  that 
destiny  decreed  the  married  life 
of  Miss  Charley  Preston  should  be 
a  state  of  equal  rights. 

That  young  lady  sat  still 
and  amused  herself  by  doing  a 
little  prospecting  in  the  way  of 
gazing  down  into  the  coals  glow- 
ing before  her,  and  then  taking 
her  Bible  from  its  stand,  she  read 
the  lessons  appointed  for  the  eve- 
ning, then  knelt  and  said  her  sim- 
ple prayers.  A  puff  of  fragrant 
breath  from  a  pair  of  rosy  lips,  and 
out  went  the  candle,  leaving  the 
room  lighted  only  by  the  rich 
fire  light.  Then  unbolting  the 
door  that  Mandy,  who  slept  in 
her  young  mistress's  room,  might 
gain  access,  when  it  should  please 
her  to  leave  the  delights  of  the 
kitchen,  the  young  girl  turned 
back  the  soft  blankets,  and  snowy 
sheets  of  her  bed,  made  the  im- 
press of  her  rounded  figure  in  its 
downy  depth,  laid  her  innocent 
head  upon  the  tastefully  trimmed 
pillow,  and  went  to  her  happy 
dreams. 

(to  BE    CONTINUKD.) 
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MISCELLAXEA, 


CURIOUS  MISTAKE   IX  FABULOUS  GEOGRA- 
PHT. 

Ik  answer  to  the  question  : 
where  was  situated  the  Island  on 
which  llobinson  Crusoe  spent  so 
many  years?  nine  out  of  ten  of 
the  readers — and  all  readers  are 
admirers — of  Defoe's  inimitable 
story,  will  reply:  off  the  coast  of 
Chili,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
South  American  Continent.  A 
recent  writer  in  a  British  Maga- 
zine (and  the  article  has  appeared 
also  in  the  Richmond  Edectic) 
giving  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the 
Island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  rep- 
resents himself,  when  first  setting 
his  foot  on  its  soil,  as  unconscious- 
ly looking  around  on  all  sides  for 
the  remains  of  Robinson's  cave. 
He  saw  many  things  to  remind 
of  Defoe's  wonderful  story!  The 
accuracy  of  his  descriptions  is 
really  marvellous!  Several  years 
ago,  John  Rosse  Browne,  or 
Browne  Rosse  (I  do  not  remem- 
ber which,)  an  author  of  some 
reputation  as  well  as  pretension, 
visited  this  same  Juan  Fernandez. 
He,  too,  almost  saw  the  ruins  of 
the  cave,  and  of  the  folds  in  which 
Robinson  penned  his  goats;  with 
other  traces  of  his  habitation  and 
handiwork!  Alas!  what  tricks 
the  fancy — that  of  tourists  writing 
for  the  papers,  especially — will 
play! 

Kow,  it  happens  that,  Crusoe 
is  very  precise  in  the  location  of 
his  Island.  He  gives  the  exact 
latitude  and  longitude; and, accord- 
ing to  his  account,  to  be  found  in 
more  than  one  place  in  his  narra- 
tive, it  was  situated   quite  on  the 


other  side  of  the  Continent,  and 
many  degrees  north  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez. He  places  it  in  the  very 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco  river. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that 
Defoe  derived  the  hints  of  his 
story  from  the  adventures  of 
Alexander  Selkirk,  who,  it  is  said, 
did  live,  in  solitude,  for  seven 
years,  on  Juan  Fernandez,  but 
the  fact  that  Robinson  Crusoe's 
adventures  are  located  at  so  great 
a  distance  from  his,  is  perhaps  a 
full  counter-balance  to  the  very 
slight  reasons  on  which  the  con- 
jecture is  founded. 

ANECDOTE  OF  GOVERNOR  ORR  OF  SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 

The  anecdote  given  below  I 
find  going  "the  round  of  the  pa- 
pers," the  scene  laid  in  England, 
(I  am  glad  it  is  not  New  England) 
and  the  dramatis  jjeisome  repre- 
sented as  Oxford  Tutor,  and  a 
gentleman  whilom  student  in  that 
renowned  University.  We,  of 
the  South,  have  so  long  been  ac- 
customed to  be  plundered  of  our 
goods  and  our  rights  of  ever}^ 
sort,  with  and  without  pretence 
of  law,  that  it  may  seem  late  in 
the  day  to  offer  either  objection 
or  complaint;  still  I  do  not  feel 
willing  that  this  fine  specimen  of 
genuine  ready  wit  should  be 
filched  from  us. 

The  parties  were  the  Rev.  Dr. 
White,  of  Lexington,  Ya.,  and 
the  Hon,  J.  L.  Orr,  now  Governor 
of  South  Carolina.  I  have  my- 
self heard  the  incident  narrated 
by  Dr.  W.  Avith  that  genial 
heartiness   of  manner    which   all 
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who  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
his  acquaintance  will  readily  re- 
call, and  his  numerous  friends  at 
a  distance  will  rejoice  to  learn,  is 
not,  in  any  degree,  abated  by  ad- 
vanced years,  nor  even  by  the 
infirmities  of  protracted  ill-health. 
Dr.  White,  Col.  Orr,  and  other 
gentlemen  had  met  at  a  hotel  in 
the  mountains  of  Virginia  during 
the  summer  of  one  of  the  early 
years  of  the  war.  After  some 
minutes,  Col.  O.  accosted  Dr.  W. 
with  the  inquiry:  "Were  you  not 
Chaplain  to  the  University  of 
Virginia  in  18 — ;"  and,  on  the 
Dr's.  replying  in  the  affirmative, 
added:  "I  was  a  student  there  at 


that  time,  and  I  recognized  you 
as  soon  as  I  saw  you  walk  across 
the  room."  (The  good  Dr.  is 
lame  and  limps  considerably  in 
his  Avalking.)  "It  seems  then, 
Col.  Orr,"'  replied  Dr.  White, 
"  that  my  lameness  made  a  deeper 
impression  on  you  than  my  preach- 
ing did ;  I  cannot  feel  therefore  flat- 
tered by  your  recognizing  me  after 
so  many  years."  Col.  Orr  instant- 
ly rejoined:  "But,  Doctor,  you 
know  it  is  the  highest  compliment 
we  can  pay  to  one  of  your  profes- 
sion to  say  that  he  is  better  knoivn 
by  his  walk  than  by  his  conversa- 
tion.'''' 


AUNT   ABBY,    THE  IRREPKESSIBLE. 

A    SKETCH    FROM    LIFE. 


It  was  Valentine's  Day,  and 
having  spent  a  large  part  of  the 
morning  in  the  gallery  of  both 
houses  of  the  Legislature  "assist- 
ing," as  the  French  would  say,  at 
the  passage  of  a  bill  appropriating 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  the 
Ladies  Memorial  Association,  I 
threw  niyself  on  a  sofa  after  my 
return  from  the  State  House, 
fatigued  with  the  exertion  of 
mounting  two  pair  of  stairs,  and 
dropped  into  a  half  doze,  from 
which  I  was  roused  by  the  sudden 
opening  of  the  door  and  the  en- 
trance, unannounced,  of  a  tall, 
Meg  Merrilies  looking  woman, 
who  walking  straight  up  to  where 
I  lay — said, 

"I  staid  last  night  with  Miss 
Bobbett,  and  she  told  me  as  how 


you  had  writ  something  about 
'President  Davis,  and  Giniral  Lee, 
for  Giniral  Hill's  book,  and  I've 
come  over  here  to  give  you  my 
'sperioice  of  the  war,  and  git  you 
to  write  that  down  too." 

She  was  dressed  in  deep  mourn- 
ing, with  a  black  silk  handker- 
chief tied  over  her  cap  and  under 
her  chin,  so  as  to  conceal  every 
particle  of  white,  which  might 
otherwise  have  softened  the  harsh 
outlines  of  her  face;  over  this  was 
stuck  a  black  shaker  bonnet 
which  tipped  so  far  forward  as  al- 
most to  rest  on  her  nose;  and  as 
I  caught  the  expression  of  her 
shrewd  black  eyes  peering  at  me 
in  a  weird  and  scrutinizing  man- 
ner, I  instinctively  felt  that  her 
'  sperieuce  would  be  worth  listen- 
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ing  to,  and  perhaps  worth  relating 
to  the  readers  of  The  Land  we 
Love. 

I  had  heard  of  "x\unt  Ab by- 
House  "  and  her  untiring  efforts 
to  obtain  furloughs  for  sick  sol- 
diers, ever  since  the  first  year  of  the 
war,  and  recognized  in  hei*,  one  of 
those  persons  who  are  best  des- 
cribed as  being  "a  character;" 
so  inviting  her  to  take  a  seat,  I 
pressed  her  to  "give  me  her 
'sperience"  then  and  there.  But 
I  soon  found  she  was  like  a  per- 
son conscious  of  sitting  for  her 
portrait,  and  was  doing  her  very 
worst,  from  a  laudable  desire  to 
do  her  very  best.  So,  taking  a 
hint  from  my  artist  friend,  Mr. 
Brown,  I  set  down  her  age  and 
one  or  two  items,  and  then  throw- 
ing my  pen  one   side  said  to  her — 

"  I  cant  possibly  do  it  now 
Aunt  Abby,  and  there  is  not 
time  to  get  it  done  before  the  next 
number  of  '  Greneral'Hill's  book  ' 
comes  out.  I  heard  that  you  had 
broken  your  arm  not  long  ago, 
tell  me  about  that  now,  and  be- 
fore next  court  you'll  be  in  town 
again  and  will  have  it  all  straight 
for  me." 

She  narrated  her  accident  in  its 
length  and  breadth,  and  I  then  by 
well  turned  questions  drew  her  on 
until,  excited  by  the  relation  of 
the  past,  she  forgot  she  was  giv- 
ing me  her  "  sperience,"  and  pour- 
ed out  the  whole  story  of  her  life 
since  the  commencement  of  the 
war.  She  was  sixty-five  years 
old  when  it  began,  and  though 
unable  to  read  or  write,  mastered 
the  rights  of  the  question  in  her 
own  opinion,  and  threw  herself, 
heart  and   soul,  like   most   of  the 


Southern  women,  into  the  Con- 
federate cause. 

Being  a  woman  of  strong  char- 
acter, and  one  who  could  use  her 
tongue  effectively,  she  early  in 
life  acquired  an  authoritative  air 
and  manner,  which  very  soon 
placed  her  in  the  category  of  "peo- 
ple who  have  a  way,"  and  enabled 
her  to  prove  that  she  also  had  a 
will;  to  which  most  persons  with 
whom  she  came  in  contact  sub- 
mitted. IsTever  was  the  proverb 
"  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  al- 
ways a  way"  more  clearly  dem- 
onstrated than  in  her  case.  The 
converse  of  this  maxim  is  gener- 
ally equally  true,  -for  wherever  a 
person  is  found  with  "  a  way"  to 
which  others  submit  to  in  them, 
but  would  resent  in  another,  it  is 
pretty  good  proof  that,  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  mental  and 
moral  force  of  such  individuals, 
their  strength  of  will  is  undoubt- 
ed. 

"Aunt  Abby,"  the  name  by 
which  she  has  gradually  come  to 
be  known,  was  never  known  to 
yield  what  she  conceived  to  be  a 
I'iglit,  without  a  struggle,  and  has 
consequently  been  involved  du- 
ring the  greater  part  of  her  life  in 
lawsuits,  which  have  brought  her 
in  personal  contact  with  the  first 
lawyers  of  the  State.  This  has 
doubtless  confirmed  her  natural 
fearlessness  of  speech;  for  among 
the  country  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina, more  especiall}^  that  much 
sneered  at  portion  of  them  who 
cannot  read  and  write,  who  are 
so  mourned  over  by  Northern  Rad- 
icals, but  who  generally  manage 
notwithstanding  to  make  good  cit- 
izens, with  clear  common  sense 
views  of  politics,  the  leading  law- 
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yer  practising  in  the  courts  of  the 
county  in  which  they  reside,  is 
x*egarcled  as  the  greatest  man  in 
the  State,  and  the  Governor  and 
whole  executive  sink  into  a  sec- 
ondary position  beside  him;  it  is 
generally  believed  that  he  does 
not  hold  the  highest  offices,  simply 
because  he  would  not  give  up  '  his 
practice  for  them,  and  when  he 
is  elected  Governor,  or  sent  to 
Congress  the)'-  "always  knowed 
he  could  'er  bin  long  ago  if  he 
w^anted  to." 

Nothing  but  the  best  would 
ever  satisfy  Aunt  Abby,  and  she 
who  spoke  her  mind  freely  to 
"lawyer  Badger,  lawyer  Miller, 
or  Squire  Haywood,"  had  no 
bashfulness  in  the  presence  of 
President  Davis,  General  Lee,  or 
Governor  Vance.  To  the  same 
cause  she  probably  owes  her  abili- 
ty to  see  more  clearly  into  the 
merits  of  a  case  than  most  women 
of  her  class,  and  has  acquired  a 
facility  in  the  use  of  her  naturally 
strong  mind.  "I  haint  bin  a  law- 
in'ofit  nigh  upon  thirty  years, 
honey,  without  lindin'  out  that  a 
bad  speaker'U  spile  a  good  case, 
and  that's  the  reason  when  I's 
got  eny thing  to  say  I  says  it  right 
out  at  head  quarters.  When 
you  see  a  lawyer  a  carryin  of  a 
case  first  to  the  county  court  and 
then  to  the  superior  court,  and 
then  a  flinging  of  it  into  the  su- 
preme court,  you  may  be  pretty 
shure  he  is  ginerally  a  trying  to 
stave  o^  a  judgment  and  git  time. 
Xow  that's  jest  the  way  in  the 
army,  if  you  goes  to  the  Captain 
he  sends  you  to  the  Major,  and  if 
you  goes  to  the  Major  he  sends 
you  to  the  Curnel,  so  when  I 
wanted  anything  I  never  wasted 
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time  on  none  'er  your  under 
strappers — I  went  straight  to 
PresicZenf  Davis  or  Gineral  Lee, 
and  I  got  it." 

This  was  her  reply  to  my  ques- 
tion as  to  what  put  it  first  into 
her  head  to  go  to  see  President 
Davis.  She  had  eight  nephews 
in  the  Confederate  army,  all  but 
one,  Edward  Sutton  of  Georgia, 
in  ISTorth  Carolina  regiments. — 
"Ah!  I  can  tell  you  what  narry  a 
man  in  my  family  would  I  a  let 
stay  at  home  in  peace  when  he 
Avas  able  to  shoulder  a  musket. — 
I  said  to  them,  boys  says  I,  all 
'er  you  go  a'long  to  the  field  whar 
you  belongs,  and  if  eny  on  you 
gits  sick  or  is  wounded,  you  may 
depend  on  yer  old  aunt  Abby  to 
nuss  and  'tend  to  you.  For  so 
help  me  God  if  one  on  you  gits 
down,  and  I  cant  git  to  j'ou  no 
other  way,  I'll  foot  it  to  your 
bed-sides;  and  if  arry  a  one  on 
you  dies,  or  is  killed,  I  promise, 
before  the  Lord  to  bring  you  home 
and  bury  you  with  your  kin." 

Faithfully  did  she  keep  this 
promise,  five  of  the  eight  sleep  in 
soldiers  graves,  and  she  never 
failed  in  it  to  one  of  them.  The 
first  year  of  the  war  had  not 
closed  before  she  was  called  on  to 
bring  home  the  body  of  one  of 
them  Avho  had  died  in  the  hospital 
at  Petersburg,  She  went  on  to 
nurse  him  as  soon  as  she  heard  he 
was  sick,  and  after  remaining 
with  him  some  time  left  him,  as 
she  supposed,  convalescent,  and 
returned  to  her  home  in  Fiankliu 
county;  she  had  not  been  there 
long  before  a  letter  came  telling 
her  if  she  wished  to  see  him  alive 
she  must  hasten  back;  she  lived 
three  miles   from  the   depot,  and 
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had  only  time  to  reach  it  before 
the  next  train  passed  by,  running 
a  great  part  of  the  way.  This 
she  did,  and  got  to  Petersburg  to 
find  her  nephew  speechless  and 
insensible.  "But  by  a  rubbing 
and  doctoring  of  him,  I  fotch  him 
round  to  know  me  afore  he  died, 
and  then  1  brung  him  home  to 
Franklin  to  his  mother,  I  sent  a 
nigger  on  ahead  from  the  depot  to 
tell  her  I  was  a  coming  with 
Dune's  body,  but  he  never  went, 
and  the  poor  thing  never  know'd 
he  was  dead  'til  I  drove  up  in  a 
cart  with  him.  Bnit  I  could'nt 
rest  'er  nights  arter  we  had  buried 
him  for  thinking  he  would'nt  'er 
died  if  I  had  'er  staid  thar  to 
'tend  to  him ;  and  I  said  I  never 
would  leave  another  one  on  'em 
in  a  hospital  agin,  but  jest  fetch 
the  next  one  that  tuck  sick  home 
and  nuss  him  myself;  for  I  did'nt 
have  no  'pinion  of  them  tbar 
army  Sudgins.  Some  of  the 
neighbors  'lowed  Jeff.  Davis  want 
a  gwine  ter  let  me  fetch  soldiers 
off  just  when  I  tuck  a  notion  ter; 
and  said  thar  was  an  order  out 
that  all  soldiers  in  the  horse- 
pitals  was  to  stay  thar  till  they 
got  well. 

"  Till  they  dies  you'd  better 
say,  says  I;  and  if  they  aint  a 
gwine  to  let  us  women  bring  the 
boys  home  and  nuss  'em  when 
they's  sick,  then  its  a  burning 
shame  they  don't  take  better  kere 
on  'em  in  the  horse-pitals;  and 
I've  a  great  mind  to  go  and  tell 
'em  so." 

"You'd  better,"  says  they, 
"much  Jeff.  Davis  and  Gin'ral 
Lee's  gwine  to  heed  what  a  ole 
'Oman  like  you  can  say,  even  if 
you  could  get  to  'em." 


"  AVell,  if  they  haint  got  sense 
enough  to  know  that  a  ole  'oman 
knows  a  sight  more  about  nussing 
of  a  man  that's  down  with  the 
measles  or  the  plurissy  than  these 
here  young  Doctors  does  whose 
a  thinking  a  sight  more  about 
siling  of  them  new  uniforms,  and 
a  drinking  liquor  than  they  is 
about  curing  of  them  that  is  in 
the  horse-pital,  they'd  better  give 
up  their  places  to  them  as  has, 
and  go  into  the  ranks;  and  you 
all  hear  me  say  it  now,  that  the 
next  one  of  my  boys  that  gits 
down,  I'm  gwine  ter  bring  him 
home  if  I  has  to  go  inter  Presi- 
dent  Davis'  bed-chamber  to  git  the 
papers  signed  to  do  it." 

It  was  not  long  before  her  reso- 
lution was  put  to  the  test,  another 
nephew  sickened,  and  Aunt  Abby, 
true  to  her  word  set  off  for  Eich- 
mond  to  see  President  Davis. 

"You  see,  honey,"  said  she, 
"  I  did'nt  know  then  izactly  whar 
to  strike  for  him ;  so  I  went  fust 
to  A-gustis  (Custis)  Lee's  office, 
Giniral  Lee's  son  you  know  that 
was  made  a  Giniral  hisself  arter 
that,  but  who  was  a  clerking  then 
along  er  Mister  Davis;  and  he 
told  me  I  could'nt  see  the  Presi- 
dent  just  then,  'cause  he  was  bus}-, 
but  if  I  would  set  down  awhile 
mabe  I  might  git  to  see  him,  but 
thar  want  no  certainty  on  it. — 
Says  I  to  myself,  young  man  if 
you  thinks  to  git  rid  o'  me  by 
that  dodge,  you  don't  know  Abby 
House;  but  I  sot  down  and  waited 
awhile,  till  I  seed  the  door  of  the 
'PvesidenVs  room  open  and  two 
gentle)»e}i  come  out  on  it,  and 
then,  afore  they  had  time  to  shut 
it,  I  slips  right  in,  and  told  him 
what  I  wanted.  He  talked  mighty 
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perlite,  but  said  he  could 'nt  give 
furloughs  to  the  men  as  was  sick, 
because  if  he  did,  they  never 
would  git  well  and  come  back. 
Lord  bless  your  soul  PresitZeui  says 
I,  if  that's  all,  you  jest  sign  the 
paper  and  trust  me  to  git  'em 
back — for  if  ar'er  a  man  that  I 
takes  off  won't  come  back  when  I 
say  the  word  for  him  to  do  it,  I'll 
fetch  him  back  myself.  He  sorter 
laughed  when  I  said  this,  and 
then  I  axed  him  if  he  had  the 
measels  did'nt  he  think  he'd  git 
up  sooner  if  he  had  a  woman  to 
nuss  him  than  he  would  if  he  only 
had  a  man:  He  'lowed  he  might, 
but  said  it  wa'rnt  the  gitting  on 
'em  well  he  was  thinking  about, 
but  the  gitting  on  'em  back  when 
they  was  well,  and  then  I  jest  up 
and  told  him  that  if  he  war'nt  a 
gwine  to  let  the  boys  go  home  to 
be  nussed,  then  he  oughter  to  see 
they  was  better  'tended  to  in  the 
horse-pitals.  '  Their  lives  is  in 
your  hands  says  I,  and  you  haint 
got  no  right  to  turn  'em  over  to  a 
passel  o'  medikill  students,  jist 
out  o'  school,  who  half  the  time 
when  they  is  'tending  to  them,  is 
only  a  trying  of  'speri?7iente  upon 
'em  to  see  how  the  truck  they 
gives  'em  is  a  gwine  to  work." — 
Then  he  got  serus,  and  sorter 
drawd  himself  up  and  said,  "  I'm 
doing  of  my  very  best.  Madam,  I 
assure  you." 

"  Well,  if  you's  a  doing  of  your 
best  I  should  like  to  see  some  on 
it,  says  I,  for  I  be  switched  if  all 
I've  seed  o'  your  horspitals  aint 
your  level  worst." 

Then  he  laughed  right  out,  and 
says  you  must  be  that  old  woman 
that's  been  abusing  of  me  so. 

Says  I,  mabe  I'm  that. 


Well,  says  he,  if  I  tell  you  what 
I  have  hearn  you  said  about  me 
will  you  own  it,  if  its  true? 

"  I  never  said  a  word  in  one 
place  to  deny  it  in  another,  says 
I,  and  I  aint  a  gwine  to  begin 
now." 

Then  he  up  and  told  me  what  I 
had  said  when  Dune  died,  and  I 
said  them's  my  very  words;  and 
moreover,  them's  my  sentiments; 
and  he  jest  tuck  up  his  pen  and 
signed  the  papers  right  off,  and 
give  me  transportation  to  whar  I 
was  a  gwine  to." 

The  furst  time  I  seed  Gin'ral 
Lee,  he  talked  the  same  way,  and 
I  jest  said  to  him:  "Gin'ral,  is 
that  thar  boy  eny  use  to  you  now 
he's  sick?"  Says  he,  "I  can't 
say  as  he  is,  Madame,  but  if  I 
was  to  send  every  soldier  home 
who  is  sick,  as  I  should  like  to  do, 
I  should  soon  have  no  army  at 
all." 

"Gin'ral,"  says  I,  "you  jest 
let  me  have  Marcellus,  and  if  he, 
or  arre  man  that  I  carries  home, 
wants  to  set  in  the  chimbly  corner 
and  hide  behind  me  arter  I  say 
he  is  well  enough  to  be  of  use  to 
you,  I'll  jest  shoulder  his  muskit 
and  take  his  place  myself,  and  I'll 
warrant  you  I'll  be  of  more  sar- 
vice  in  the  ranks  than  any  sick, 
sneaking  coward  would  be.  But 
you  need'nt  be  afeard  o'  that,  for 
I  can  tell  you  if  he  was  sick  he 
would 'nt  dare  to  own  it,  for  I'd 
make  him  more  afeard  of  his  old 
aunt  Abby  than  of  all  the  yankees 
tother  side  the  river." 

Her  nephew,  Edward  Sutton, 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Freder- 
icksburg. He  was  separated  from 
his  company,  who  could  not  find 
his  body,  and  supposed  he   might 
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have  been  taken  prisoner;  but  un- 
certainty would  not  satisfy  Aunt 
Abby,  and  she  set  out  to  search 
the  battle-field  herself;  for  twelve 
days  she  wandered  over  it  un- 
mindful of  its  horrors,  "looking 
for  Ked." 

"  I  was  determined  I'd  never 
give  over  till  I  had  looked  in  the 
face  of  every  man  thar,"  she  said. 
"  Gin'ral  Lee  he  gin  me  a  guard 
to  go  'long  0'  me,  for  he  was  al'ers 
as  good  to  me  as  he  could  be,  and 
I  went  till  I  found  him.  I  know'd 
him  when  I  got  in  ten  steps  of 
him;  and  says  I  to  the  men  as 
was  with  me,  'yonder's  JSTed.' — 
He  was  a  leaning  agin  a  fence, 
like  as  if  he  was  a  looking  over  it, 
and  his  hand  was  raised  'bout  like 
he  was  a  holding  of  hismuskit  with 
the  butt  eend  on  it  a  resting  on 
the  ground  when  he  was  shot ;  his 
face  was  sorter  turned  over  his 
shoulder,  and  it  seemed  to  me  he 
was  a  looking  back,  and  a  beckon- 
ing on  me  to  come  on  and  keep  my 
promise  of  burying  him  with  his 
kin,  and  he  had  a  sorter  peaceful 
look  as  if  he  knowed  I  would 'nt 
forget  it." 

"  You  went  to  see  General  Lee 
and  Mr.  Davis  more  than  once, 
didn't  youV"  said  I  to  her. 

"Lord  bless  you  honey,  yes, 
many's  the  time  I've  got  fur- 
loughs for  the  boys  as  was  sick 
from  both  on  'em.  Wonst  I 
went  into  Gin'ral  Lee's  tent  arter 
he  had  gone  to  bed,  and  shuck 
him  by  the  shoulder  as  he  lay 
asleep  'afore  the  fire,  and  told 
him  to  git  up  and  read  a  letter  I 
had  fotch  him  from  Governor 
Vance;  the  men  outside,  you  see, 
tried  to  keep  me  from  going  in, 
but,  says  I,   I's  got  a  letter  for 


him  from  Zeb  Vance,  the  Govern- 
or of  jSTorth  Car'lina,  and  my  or- 
ders was  to  put  it  in  nobody's 
hands  but  Gin'ral  Lee's,  and  it 
aint  a  bit  o'  use  for  you  to  try  to 
keep  me  from  doing  on  it,  for  I 
aint  no  more  afraid  o'  your  bag- 
nets  and  muskits  than  I  is  of  so 
many  broom  straws  and  whip 
poles;  so  I  went  right  straight  in 
and  give  him  the  letter  and  got 
the  furlough  signed  to  take  Mar- 
cellus  home.  You  jest  write  to 
Zeb  Vance,  honey,  and  ax  him  if 
I  aint  carried  more'n  one  letter 
from  him  to  Gin'ral  Lee.  And  as 
for  PresicZeni  Davis,  Lord  bless 
you,  I  got  so  I  didn't  mind  a  going 
to  him  a  grain.  Augustis  Lee,  he 
used  to  be  mighty  good  to  me, 
and  would  say,  "  Set  down,  Aunt 
Abby,  and  don't  go  a  bothering 
of  Mister  Davis  yit  awhile,  and 
I'd  stay  in  his  room  tell  I  thought 
he  was  'bout  through,  or  oughter 
be,  with  them  as  was  with  him, 
and  then  I'd  up  and  go  in.  Wonst 
Augustis,  he  said  to  me,  'Mr.  Da- 
vis is  mighty  busy  to-day,  Gin'ral 
Lee's  here  to  see  him  and  he  aint 
come  down  yit  to  his  office.' — 
'Lord,'  says  I,  'if  he  and  your  par 
gets  together  they  haint  no  tel- 
ling when  they  will  git  through 
ther  chat,  so  I'll  jest  set  outside 
and  ketch  him  afore  he  goes  inter 
his  oflfice.  Augustis,  he  'lowed 
I'd  better  set  thar  by  the  fire,  but 
I  went  out  and  sot  on  the  steps; 
presentlj'  they  come  along  togeth- 
er, Mr.  Davis  was  a  walking  fust, 
he  holds  his  head  sorter  high 
when  he  walks,  and  he  was  a  talk- 
ing to  Gin'ral  Lee  so  he  never 
seed  me,  but  passed  on,  I  sot  still, 
and  Gin'ral  Lee  he  seed  me,  and 
sorter  smiled  and  nodded  to  me. 
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but  never  said  notliiug;  and  I  up 
and  followed  him  so  close  that 
when  Mr.  Davis  turned  round  to 
shet  the  door  thar  I  was  inside 
on  it.  '  High!' sa3^s  he,  'and  whar 
did  you  come  from,  and  how  did 
3'ou  git  in?'  Then  Gin'ral  Lee 
says,  'I  seed  her  as  we  passed;' 
and  he  shuck  hands  with  me,  and 
I  sa3-s,  yes,  but  PresicZeiii  Davis 
holds  his  head  too  high  to  see  old 
friends  when  they 'sunder  his  feet; 
he  laughed,  and  so  did  the  Gin'ral, 
and  then  he  says — 'Well,  Aunt 
Abby,  I  aint  likely  to  forgit  j/oit, 
no  matter  Avho  else  I  forgits. 
What's  it  now?  Furloughs  or 
money?'  " 

"Both  on  'em  says  I,  I've  got 
seven  women  I'm  a  taking  on  to 
see  their  husbands,  because  you 
wont  let  their  husbands  go  to  see 
them." 

"Then  they  both  on  'em  laugh- 
ed, and  Mr.  Davis  he  tuck  up  his 
pen  and  writ  something  for  me  to 
carry  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  I 
tuck  it  to  him,  and  he  said  he 
could  not  possibly  attend  to  the 
papers  that  day."  "But  Mister 
Secretary,  says  I,  I  wants  'em 
right  off",  and  when  PresicZeHi 
Davis  sent  me  to  you  he  thought 
I'd  get  them  signed  at  wonst." 

"It's  impossible,  Madame,  says 
he,  but  you  shall  have  them  by 
eleven  o'clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing." 

I  know'd  Mister  Davis  was 
monstrous  busy,  so  I  saj'S — 

"Well,  I  aint  gwine  to  bother 
the  PresifZeni  no  more  to-day,  so 
I'll  lay  these  here  papers  on  your 
table,  and  its  my  opinion  that 
when  I  comes  back  to-morrow, 
they'll  be  a  lying  here  just  like  I 
leave  'em  now." 


The  Secretary  of  War  assured 
her  they  would  be  attended  to, 
and  she  left  him,  saying  as  she 
went  out — • 

"Well,  if  they's  done  when  I 
come  back  to-morrow  Mister  Sec- 
retary, then  I'll  say,  for  the  fust 
time  in  her  life  Abby  House  is  a 
liar." 

On  her  return  next  day  she 
found  the  papers  as  she  had  pre- 
dicted she  would;  coolly  taking 
them  up  she  said,  "  Whose  told  a 
lie  now  Mr.  Secretary,  j^ou  or 
me?"  and  plumping  herself  down 
in  a  chair  said,  "Here  I  sets  now 
till  them  papers  is  fixed.  Presi- 
dent  Davis  never  did  have  a  Sec- 
retary of  War  that  was  worth 
shucks  in  summer  time,  'thout'en 
it  was  Mister  Eandolp,  and  he 
would'nt  stay  'long  o'  him  'cause 
he  want  a  going  to  be  no  man's 
under  strapper  like  the  rest  o' 
you  is  content  to  be." 

When  I  told  the  PresicZeni  about 
it  he  laughed  and  sa3's,  ' '  So  you 
gin  it  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
did  you?" 

"Yes  says  I,  I  did,  and  I  can  tell 
you  what,  PresicZeni  Davis,  you 
never  will  have  a  Secertery  of 
War  or  of  anything  else  that's 
worth  a  straw  as  long  as  you  keep 
er  interfering  with  'em  so,  you's 
too  proud  to  let  ar'er  other  man 
have  a  finger  in  your  pie;  if  you'd 
be  satisfied  with  being  Presic?eni 
and  not  want  to  be  all  the  Sec- 
erteries  too,  you'd  find  you  had 
more'n  euuff  for  one  man  to 
'tend  to."  Mister  Davis  he 
laughed  fit  to  kill  hisself,  and 
saj's,  '  So  you're  gwine  to  scold 
me  too  are  you?'  Well  now 
'spose  3^ou  jest  tend  to  gitting  of 
furloughs  and  transportation,  and 
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leave  me  to  manage  my  Secer-  don't  'spose  my  say  's  gwine  to 
teries,  and  I'll  promise  to  do  the  turn  you  a  hare  from  your  pur- 
best  I  kin  by  them  and  you."  pose,  but  I  alers  speaks  what's 
"It's  a  bargain,"  says  I,  "for  the  in  my  mind  I  don't  kere  whom 
Lord  knows  you  are  a  proud  man,  I'm  a  talking  to." 
as  you  have   a  right   to  be,    and  I  (to  be  co^'TI^-uED.) 


REVOLUTIONARY  AXECDOTE. 


PuLASKY  County,  Ky., 

December  9,  1833. 
Dear  Sir:— In  a  late  commu- 
nication received  from  the  Hon. 
J.  M.  Fulton,  there  was  presented 
a  request  from  you  to  me  to  give 
you  an  account  of  what  I  knew 
concerning  the  character  of  Hop- 
ton,  who  was  hanged  by  General 
Campbell  during  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  Hopton  was  of  infa- 
mous character,  and  considered  a 
dangerous  tory,  and  as  such  was 
arrested  by  a  legal  precept  and 
committed  to  prison  in  Abingdon ; 
but,  it  was  believed,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  other  tories,  the  jail  door 
Avas  prized  olT  its  hinges  and  car- 
ried half  a  mile  away  from  the 
jail.  Plopton  escaped  to  the  Brit- 
ish and  obtained  a  commission  and 
letters  to  the  Cherokee  Indians  to 
raise  and  bring  them  on  to  mur- 
der the  frontier  inhabitants. — 
Gen.  Campbell,  in  company  with 
a  James  Fullon  and  a  man  by  the 


name  of  Farris,  discovered  Hop- 
ton  crossing  the  road  before  them, 
pursued  and  caught  him  in  the 
ford  of  the  Middle  Fork,  about  a 
mile  above  Capt.  Thompson's. — 
They  took  him  out  to  the  bank, 
searched  him  and  found  the  pa- 
pers above  alluded  to.  Hopton 
was  on  a  horse  which  he  had  sto- 
len, perhaps,  not  two  hours  be- 
fore they  caught  him,  and  had  a 
new  halter  tied  on  behind  him, 
which,  it  was  believed,  he  intend- 
ed for  another  horse  before  he  left 
the  neighborhood:  this  served  as 
a  means  for  his  execution. 

The  whole  affair,  with  all  its 
circumstances  and  the  papers, 
were  laid  before  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia,  and  an  act  of  indemnity 
for  the  parties  concerned  was 
passed,  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

*  -X-  *  *  * 

Yours  respectfully, 

S.  Xewell. 
To  Gen.  Fraxk  Preston. 
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WAR   rOETRY    OF    TlIK   SOUTH. 


The  truth  of  the  trite  saying, 
that  a  race  of  warriors  is  always 
succeeded  by  a  growtli  of  writers 
has  been  conchisively  proved  in 
the  two  3^ears,  wliich  liave  elapsed 
since  the  surrender  of  tlie  dearest 
hoiDcs  and  the  noblest  cause, 
which  were  ever  hugged  to  the 
heart  of  a  people. 

More  than  one  noble  hand, 
which  waved  the  sword  and  led 
men  on  to  a  charge,  which  was 
seemingly  certain  death,  merci- 
fully preserved  to  its  country,  now 
in  the  retirement  of  library,  or 
office,  employs  the  pen  in  quieter 
work,  but  such  as  may  yet  prove 
the  truth  of  Richelieu's  celebrat- 
ed assertion. 

While  many,  who  are  precluded 
from  original  literarj-  composition, 
gather  up  the  works  of  others 
with  zealous  care,  and  seek  to 
give  them,  and  the  themes  of 
which  they  treat,  permanence  and 
perpetuity.  The  eminent  author, 
whose  name  appears  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  combines,  both  the 
above  avocations  in  a  happy  union, 
for  while,  with  constant  and  un- 
tiring industry,  he  sends  out  fresh 
impressions  from  the  press  of  his 
inexhaustible  fancy,  he  has  still 
found  time  to  collect  the  scattered 
works  of  others,  and  combine 
them  in  a  book,  whose  name 
ought  to  be  a  passport  to  every 
true  Southern  heart.  Labor  for 
the  land  he  loves  so  well  is  no  new 
act  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Simmsl 
From  his  earliest  youth,  he  has 
espoused  her  cause  with  an  im- 
passioned   devotion,     which    was 


tinctured  with  the  chivalric  dar- 
ing of  the  beautiful  State,  which 
he  represents.  The  interests,  the 
honor,  and  the  glory  of  the  South, 
have  been  his  watch-words,  and 
nobly  has  he  done  duty  for  them, 
maintaining  them  through  good 
and  through  evil  report,  with  a 
strength  and  tenacity  of  purpose, 
which  seemed  ever  on  the  in- 
crease. 

In  the  present  position  of  this 
ardent  lover  of  his  country  and 
earnest  laborer  in  her  behalf, 
there  is  something  not  only  pe- 
culiarly touching,  but  eminently 
worthy  of  imitation.  Ruined  by 
the  war,  his  beautiful  home  des- 
olated, his  books,  valuable,  not 
only  for  great  intrinsic  worth,  but 
also,  from  a  thousand  hallowed 
accociations,  employed  as  material 
for  a  bon-fire,  to  light  up  Sher- 
man's march  to  Columbia,  and 
the  fruits  of  a  long  life  of  honor- 
able labor  utterly  destroyed,  he 
does  not  sit  hovering  over  the 
ruins  of  the  past,  but  buckling  on 
his  armor,  throws  himself  inta 
the  teeming  present,  resolved  ta 
conquer  Fortune. 

Possessed  by  a  spirit  of  ever  ac- 
tive industry,  the  Nestor  of 
Southern  Litterateurs  passes  his 
life  in  an  unending  round  of  du- 
ties and  labors,  not  only  for  him- 
self, but  for  others,  who  may  need 
his  services,  and  one  reads  of  his 
passing  five  days  and  nights  in 
almost  consecutive  exertion,  and 
yet  on  the  sixth,  such  is  his  won- 
derful vitality  and  flow  of  energy, 
cheerfully  attending  a  festival  in 
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order  to  give  pleasure  to  his 
friends,  when  he  would  have  great- 
ly pi'eferred  the  rest  to  which  he 
was  so  justly  entitled. 

"What  an  example  this  steady 
pursuit  of  labor,  and  readiness  to 
oblige  others,  presents  to  younger 
men,  who  are  wrapped  in  a  selfish 
indulgence,  or  waste  life,  time  and 
reputation  while  supinely  "  wait- 
ing for  something  to  do!" 

One  can  scarcely  estimate  the 
annoyances,  nor  the  vast  amount 
of  labor  attendant  upon  the  pros- 
ecution of  Dr.  Simms'  work, 
which  may  well  be  classed  as  the 
l^ursuit  of  usefulness  under  diffi- 
culties. 

Undertaken  at  a  time  Avhen  the 
postal  intercourse  of  the  South 
was  confined  almost  entirely  to 
the  great  cities  along  the  regular 
mail  route,  its  author  was  com- 
pelled to  rely  on  such  stray  scraps 
of  poetry,  as  he  might  collect 
from  the  fugitive  literature  of  the 
war,  and  the  productions  of  those 
whom  he  could  reach  by  letter. 

Vast  quantities  of  literary  ma- 
terial, however,  were  contributed, 
the  poems  amounting  to  over  ten 
thousand ;  but  it  was,  unfortunate- 
ly, an  affair  in  which  quantity 
largely  preponderated  over   quali- 

ty- 

Through  all  this  chaotic  mass. 
Dr.  Simms  delved  most  diligent- 
ly, until  he  had  i-estored  it  to 
order,  and  extracted  from  it  all 
that  was  most  valuable  and  wor- 
thy of  preservation. 

We  feel  a  natural  regret  when, 
in  looking  over  the  volume  of  War 
Poetry,  we  miss  some  of  the 
poems  most  popular  during  the 
war,  and  which  are  endeared  to 
us  for  that  reason.     Amoncr  these 


we  may  make  special  mention  of 
"Our  Ship,"  by  Harry  Flash,  con- 
taming  a  beautiful  tribute  to  Pres- 
ident Davis,  "General  Polk"  by 
the  same  brilliant  author,  and  the 
"Brave  At  Home,"  whose  author 
is  unknown,  but  whose  rare  beautj- 
entitles  it  to  a  place  in  any  collec- 
tion of  poems. 

These  ommissions  are  the  more 
to  be  regretted  from  the  fact,  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  last 
named  poem,  they  occur  in  the 
smaller  work  on  the  same  subject 
by  Mr.  DeLeon,  a  work  whose 
selections  have  been  made  with 
such  exquisite  taste,  that  each 
poem  it  contains  is  a  gem. 

That  the  volume  of  Dr.  Simms 
does  not  contain  these,  and  many 
other  really  meritorious  Southern 
poems,  must  be  attributed  not  to 
any  want  of  appreciation  on  his 
part  of  their  merits,  but .  to  in- 
complete mail  arrangements,  the 
failure  of  parties  interested,  to 
respond  to  his  earnest  appeal,  and 
to  the  fact  that  to  produce  a 
literary  work  entirely  free  of 
faults,  is  almost  as  great  an  im- 
possibility as  to  find  a  perfect  hu- 
man being.  Objections  have  been 
urged  against  the  "War  Poetry  of 
the  South,"  on  the  score  that  the 
author  has  given  undue  prepon- 
derance to  the  poets  of  his  native 
State,  but  the  really  unprejudiced 
judge  must  decide  that  in  this 
case,  Mature  is  more  to  blame 
than  the  Doctor. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ideas  of 
Southern  people  in  regard  to  State 
Rights,  their  estimation  of  State- 
pride  should  be,  that  all  of  such 
feeling  shall  be  merged  in  one 
2;rand  consolidation — the  South. 
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If  South  Carolina  have  pro- 
duced a  verj''  great  number  of  au.- 
thors,  let  us  thank  God  for  the 
tact,  and  set  it  down  to  the  credit 
of  the  entire  South.  When  that 
State  gives  such  authors  as  David- 
sou,  Hayne,  Eandal,  Timrod  and 
the  author  of  the  present  volume, 
her  claims  to  prominent  recogni- 
tion in  the  world  of  letters  are  too 
great  to  be  passed  over. 

Another  accusation  which  some 
critics  have  brought  forward  a- 
gainst  this  work,  is  that  it  does 
not  do  full  justice  to  the  genius  of 
the  people  of  the  South. 

This  argument  is  answered  by 
the  explanation  given  by  Dr. 
Simms  in  the  preface  of  his  work, 
and  may  be  entirely  removed  by  a 
hearty  response  to  this  effort,  and 
a  substantial  support  secured  for 
it.  In  which  case,  the  author  is 
ready  to  do  his  work  over  again, 
and  bring  it  to  a  state  of  the  high- 
est possible  perfection. 

Presented  in  its  present  form, 
it  is  well  worthy  the  gi'atitude  and 
affection  of  the  people,  whose  brief 
history  it  records,  and  should  be 
received  by  them  as  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  home  fireside. — 
There  is  scarcely  a  poem  in  it, 
which  is  not  associated  with  some 
phase  of  our  national  existence, 
under  the  influence  of  which  the 
reader  thrills  or  saddens  as  the 
waves  of  memory  sweeps  over 
him.  Cold  must  be  the  heart, 
which  can  remain  unmoved  while 
reading  "  The  Keturn,"  and  "On- 
ly one  killed,"  which  breathe  the 
very  essence  of  poetry  and  j)athos. 
Kot  even  Tennyson  in  his  ex- 
quisite verses,  "Break,  break, 
break,  at  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O 
sea,"  has  excelled  the  plaintive 


beauty  of  John  Esten  Cooke's  wail- 
ing "Band  in  the  Pines,"  while 
in  respect  of  artistic  finish,  and 
polished  sarcasm,  John  E.  Thomp- 
son's "England's  Neutrality," 
deserves  high  literary  preemi- 
nence. In  fervid  delicac}'^,  Tim- 
rod's  "Unknown  Dead"  is  une- 
qualed;  "Somebody's  Darling" 
goes  home  to  every  body's  heart; 
Ilayne's  "  Martyrs,"  and  Flash's 
"  Jackson,"  " Zollicoffer"  will  en- 
dure as  long  as  the  history 
of  their  country  does;  the  break- 
ing of  Cooke's  illustrious  and  far 
traveled  "  Mug"  has  saddened 
more  hearts  than  that  of  its  own- 
er, and  the  biting  sarcasm  of  the 
"War  Christian's  Thanksgiving" 
would  reach  the  heart  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  had  not 
these  appendages  long  kgo  expe- 
rienced ossification. 

The  hero  "who  never  lost  a 
fight"  will  be  better  remembered 
by  Thompson's  "On  to  Eich- 
mond,"  than  by  the  regular  his- 
torical record  of  the  same.  Mobile 
that  true  gentleman,  and  finished 
author  has  given  almost  too  much 
celebrity  to  the  runaway  roue  to 
whom  he  bade  "Farewell!"  May 
the  station  of  that  individual  ever 
remain  "the  front,  which  is 
strangely  the  rear!" 

A  beautiful  plea  has  been  en- 
tered by  Mr.  Barret  in  behalf  of 
his  noble  but  ill-fated  Kentucky, 
who  never  felt  the  loss  of  her  glo- 
rious Clay  in  its  full  bitterness, 
until  the  dark  hour  when  he 
would  have  shone  as  her  guiding 
star. 

In  the  necessaril}^  circum- 
scribed limits  of  this  notice,  it  is 
impossible  to  mention  even  the 
names  of  numerous  poems   which 
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commend  themselves  not  only  for 
their  beauty,  but  also  for  the  sub- 
jects of  which  they  treat,  and  the 
names  which  they  embalm. — 
When  we  say  that  the  "  War 
Poetry  of  the  South"  is  a  book 
which  no  Southern  family  can  do 
without,  if  it  wish  to  preserve  all 
that  remains  of  our  country  and 
our  cause,  their  immortal  memo- 
ries, we  assert  nothing  that  the 
volume  does  not  abundantly  con- 
firm. 

The  book,  and  its  Author  are 
well  entitled  to  the  annexed  lines, 
in  which  one  of  the  Southern 
Women  to  wdiom  the  latter  has 
paid  such  a  beautiful  tribute,  has 
tried  to  return  her  thanks. 

"they    have  lost  a  causk,  but  tiiet 
have  made  a  triumph!" 

Untuned  and  mute  upon  the  trees 
His  country's  harp  neglected  hung  ; 
The  scattered  strings  he  sought  and 
strung, 

Tlien  gave  their  murmur  to  the  breeze. 


Melodiously  it  falls  and  floats, 
Or  swells  in  diapasons  deep, 
As  through  its  chords  the  South  winds 
sweep 

And  wake  the  music  of  its  notes. 

All  that  our  country's  past  contains, 
All  that  her  future  held  in  hope, 
Is  compassed  in  the  silvery  scope 

Vibrating  from  those  mellow  strains. 

They  give  her  glorious  history  well,  - 
Her  triumphs  and  her  blameless  life, 
Till  yielding  to  uneciual  strife, 

She  grew  the  greater  as  she  fell! 

Throughout  her  borders  wide  apart 
Those     strains     responsive     chords 

should  find. 
In  one  vast  harmony  combined, — 

The  outburst  of  the  Southern  heart  ! 

While  Southern  tongues  with  grateful 
hymns, 
Appreciative  praises  yield. 
And  breathe  them  on  the  blazoned 
shield. 

That  bears  the  name  of  Gilmore  Simms! 

And  bind  fresh  bays  upon  his  brow 
Tlie  symbols  of  his  country's  truth; — 
He  won  fame's  laurels  in  his  youth, 

But  wears  the  garland  grandliernow! 

Long  may  his  golden  harp  be  seen — 
Long  maj^  his  hand  its  music  strike; — 
His  memory,  name  and  fame  be  like 

His  State's  Palmettoes  evergreen! 

FANNY   DOWNING. 


THE    HAVERSACK. 


That  "  little  joke  "  about  "the 
insecurity  of  life  and  property" 
at  the  South  is  so  much  richer 
and  racier  than  any  rebel  witti- 
cism perpetrated  during  the  war, 
that  w^e  hesitate  to  present  any- 
thing in  competition  with  it. — 
That  reverend  joker  Sydney  Smith 
was  certainly  no  mean  judge  of 
humor,  and  he  tells  us  that  an 
important  element  of  it  is  sur- 
jyrise.  In  this  view  of  the  matter, 
nothing  can  approach   the   witti- 


cism referred  to.  We  would  ad- 
vise that  reader  to  go  no  farther, 
who  ma}^  be  so  absurd  as  to  ex- 
pect to  find  in  these  annals,  a  sin- 
gle anecdote  so  pleasant,  so  novel, 
and  so  entertaining. 

AVith  this  admonitory  hint  to 
"  the  fair  and  gentle  reader,"  we 
open  our  haversack  with  unaft'ect- 
ed  diffidence. 

Fulton,  Missouri,  sends  us  the 
first  two  anecdotes: 

One   dark  rainv   night,    the  2d 
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or  3d  after  the  battle  of  Corinth, 
Lieutenant  Tom  Green,  son  of 
our  General  Martin  Green,  (poor 
Tom!  he  was  killed  at  Franklin; 
and  a  better  or  braver  man  never 
fell  in  defence  of  his  country,) 
picked  up  what  he  thought  was  a 
round  rock  and  2)ut  it  binder  the 
cud  of  one  of  the  logs  of  which  his 
fire  teas  made.  It  was  not  a  rock, 
but  a  very  lax'ge  shell.  One  of 
our  Irishmen  saw  it  after  awhile, 
and  removed  it  saying,  "•  faith, 
Leftenant,  the  Praist  told  me 
that  Purgatory  tvas  full  of  jist 
sich  kindlin  wood  as  that!'''' 

Ox  the  JsTashville  campaign  of 
General  Hood,  one  miserably  cold, 
drizzling,  sleety  uight,  while  we 
were  all  huddling  around  a  cami?- 
fire  to  keep  from  freezing  to  death, 
old  man  Mercer,  Company  E.  1st 
and  3d  Missouri,  (consolidated) 
made  a  remark  that  always 
struck  me  as  very  forcible.  He 
raised  his  head,  after  being  in  a 
brown  stud}-  for  some  time,  and 
said,  "  I  tell  you  what,  boys,  if 
there's  any  wolf  in  a  man,  this 
trip  is  going  to  make  him  howl!" 

N.    C.    K. 

Our  esteemed  and  gallant  Irish 
friend  Charley  M.  (whom  the 
troops  would  call  "  fighting  FaV) 
writes  to  us  from  Baltimore. — 
The  anecdotes  in  the  Haversack 
carry  me  back  to  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  and  make  me 
forget  for  a  time  that  I  am  not 
with  the  brave  boys  in  grey.  I 
will  give  you  some  anecdotes  and 
incidents,  which  may  serve  to  di- 
vert the  sorrows  of  some  poor 
fellow,  as  mine  have  been  diverted 
while  reading  the  facts  furnished 
by  others. 


Just  after  the  surrender  of  Lee's 
army.  Colonel  Branch  and  my- 
self called  upon  General  Lee  in 
Richmond.  He  met  us  in  his 
usual  manner  and  told  us  that  he 
had  just  received  a  letter  from  one 
of  his  old  soldiers.     It   ran   thus, 

"Dear  General:  We  have 
been  fighting  hard  for  four  years, 
and  now  the  Yankees  have  got  us 
in  the  Libby  Prison.  They  are 
treating  us  awful  bad.  The  boys 
want  you  to  get  us  out,  if  you  can. 
But  if  you  can't,  just  ride  by  the 
Libby,  and  let  us  see  you,  and 
give  you  a  good  cheer.  We  will 
all  feel  better  after  it." 

My  impression  is  that  the  sol- 
dier was  a  Tar-heel. 

A  ciTiZEisr,   Dr.   L — 


-,   well 

known  to  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  was  passing  one  day  on 
the  cars  between  Eichmond  and 
Petersburg.  He  was  a  very  small 
man,  but  he  had  on  one  of  those 
enormous  high-crowned  hats, 
which  never  failed  to  set  the  boys 
at  their  pranks.  The  usual  cries 
were  raised,  "get  out  of  that  hat," 
"lift  up  that  bee-gum  and  give  us 
some  honey,"  "stranger,  is  that 
a  camp-kettle  on  your  head?"  &c. 
The  Provost,  at  last,  came  round 
demanding  passes.  An  old  Geor- 
gian bawled  out  to  him,  "Mister, 
I  think  that  thar  ar  two  spicious 
kerrickters  on  board  this  here 
car.  I  seed  them  crawl  under 
that  man's  hat  and  hide  them- 
selves. I  know  they  haint  got 
passes." 

Just  after  the  battle  of  Sharps- 
burg  an  order  came  round  for  the 
promotion,  from  the  ranks,  of  all 
those,  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  battle.     The  parties 
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recommended  had,  however,  to 
l^ass  an  examination  upon  their 
knowledge  of  tactics  and  the 
rudiments  of  an  English  educa- 
tion. A  man  appeared  before  the 
Board  as  a  candidate  to  fill  a 
vacant  Lieutenancy  in  a  Florida 
regiment.      The   President,    Col. 

S ,    questioned    him    pretty 

closely,  and  found  him  very  igno- 
rant. The  man  getting  much  ex- 
cited by  his  failure  said,  "  I  can't 
read  nor  write;  I  can't  understand 
tactics;  I  can't  swim  a  stroke; 
I  have  never  been  vaccinated, 
but  I  can  whip  any  man  in  the 
Board;  try  me  and  you'll  see  that 
I  am  a  good  fighter  anjdiow."— 
The  challenge  was  not  accepted, 
and  the  commission  as  Lieutenant 
was  not  given.  This  occurred  at 
General  Pryor's  Headquarters, 
near  Winchester,  Va.  c.  M. 

The  LaCrosse  (Wisconsin)  Dem- 
ocrat is  full  of  rich  things,  which 
every  friend  of  his  country  would 
enjoy.  It  must  be  a'  bad  spell  of 
the  blues,  which  a  single  number 
would  not  cure.  Some  of  the 
hits  are  splendid,  and  almost 
come  up  to  that  practical  joke  at 
the  Capital  of  the  nation.  In  the 
issue  of  March  12th,  Brick  Pom- 
eroy  publishes  General  B.  F.  But- 
ler's Report  of  operations  around 
Petersburg,  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  some  Confederate  scout. 
General  Koger  A.  Pryor  was,  at 
that  time,  acting  as  a  scout  on 
his  own  responsibility,  and  as 
some  of  his  adventures  were  very 
daring,  he  must  have  been  the 
fortunate  man,  who  captured  the 
prize.  The  Petersburg  Express 
first  published  this  Report,  early 
in  February,  lS6i.  As  the  pres- 
ent number  of  the  Magazine  con- 


tains General  Beauregard's  Re- 
port of  the  battle  of  Drury's 
Bluff,  it  is  but  fair  to  let  our  read- 
ers see  the  Report  from  the  other 
side.  We  copy  from  the  LaCrosse 
Democrat: 

May  IStli — Sent  Generals  Gillmore 
and  Smith  to  capture  Drury's  Bluff. — 
They  stormed  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net the  works  abandoned  by  the  rebels. 
To-morrow  we  will  open  up  the  navi- 
gation of  the  James  river. 

May  16th— Met  General  Gillmore  re- 
tiring with  his  troops  to  our  entrench- 
ments. He  said  that  Beauregard  had 
attacked  him  with  niusketry  and  he 
would  not  submit  to  it.  "  This,"  he 
said,  "  was  the  age  of  long-range  ar- 
tillery— musketry  was  a  relic  of  bar- 
barism; he  lOuglit  with  100-pound  Par- 
rotts,  on  Morris  Island  and  would  not 
permit  the  rebels  to  force  him  to  en- 
gage in  their  favorite  mode  of  war- 
fare." My  headquarters  were  too  dis- 
tant to  hear  tlie  fire  of  musketry  ;  I 
heard  the  artillery,  but  thought  it  was 
the  rebels  blowing  up  their  iron-clad 
vessels.  We  burned  four  more  houses 
to-day. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  General's 
habit  of  concentration  enables  him 
to  condense  in  a  few  lines  that 
which  his  great  antagonist  could 
only  express  in  eight  pages. 
The  phrase  "  gone  up  the  spout," 
or  simply  "gone  up"  was  often 
used  during  the  war  by  many  who 
were  ignorant  of  its  origin.  Pawn- 
brokerage  is  quite  an  institution 
in  England,  and  thousands  seek 
temporary  relief  from  cold,  hunger 
and  want  by  pawning,  for  a  cer- 
tain amount,  jewelry,  clothing, 
furniture,  &c.  The  valuation  is, 
of  course,  below  the  value  of  the 
article  pawned,  and  if  the  article 
cannot  be  redeemed  in  a  certain 
time,  it  becomes  the  property  of 
the  pawn-broker. 

Every  Saturday  night  there  is  a 
great  crowd  at  the  house  of  the 
pawn-broker.  The  articles  pledged 
are  valued,  labelled  and  put  in  a 
box.  When  the  box  is  full,  it  is 
pulled    up    by    rope    and    pulley 
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through  a  sjwut  to  the  upper  story. 
Hence  with  the  poor  of  England, 
and  more  especially  of  London, 
"gone  up  the  spout"  is  but  anoth- 
er form  of  expression  for  "lost," 
"ruined,"  "  past  out  of  our  con- 
trol." lu  a  similar  sense,  the 
phrase  was  used  in  our  service. 

A  correspondent  tells  us  of  a 
play  upon  the  words  by  one  of 
Wheeler's  cavalry  after  the  sur- 
render at  Greensboro. 

As  the  cavalry  were  wending 
their  way  homeward  with  deject- 
ed and  downcast  looks,  they  reach- 
ed a  cross-road  where  a  signboard 
was  nailed  to  a  tree  and  rude  let- 
ters carved  on  it,  TO  LIBERTY. 
This  was  the  name  of  a  little 
country  village  not  far  from 
Greensboro.  One  of  the  troopers 
dismounted  and  turned  the  board 
vertically,  so  that  the  finger  point- 
ed upwards.  When  asked  what 
he  did  that  for,  he  replied  that  as 
"  liberty  had  gone  up,  the  sign- 
board ought  to  point  in  the  right 
direction!"  When  will  the  time 
come  for  changing  the  sign-board? 

From  N.  C.  sources  we  get  the 
next  two  anecdotes;  and  as  they 
are  somewhat  personal,  we  sup- 
press the  names. 

An  officer  marched  up  to  a  cer- 
tain Depot  some  of  the  "Junior 
Reserves,"  "the  seed  corn,"  as 
Mr.  Davis  called  them.  He  was 
very  gaudily  dressed,  with  a  great 
deal  of  lace,  braid,  and  brass  fix- 
tures about  him,  and  with  a  large 
feather  in  his  hat.  One  of  John- 
ston's rough  rebs  seemed  to  be 
very  much  impressed  with  the  ele- 
gance of  the  grand  officer,  and  af- 
ter walking  around  him  the  better 
to  inspect  all   his   finery,   the   old 


soldier  accosted  him  with,  "Mis- 
ter, does  you  hold  yer  otlis  for  life 
or  for  good  behavior?" 

One  of  our  neighbors  was  very 
ingenious  in  keeping  out  of  the 
army  under  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Conscript  Act.  He  raised 
pork /or  the  army,  and  he  raised 
corn,  flour  and  potatoes  for  the 
array.  In  short,  he  did  every- 
thing but  shoulder  his  musket 
and  fight  with  the  army.  At  last, 
finding  that  the  conscription 
would  catch  him,  he  finally  raised 
a  company  of  Home  Guards.  As 
he  knew  nothing  about  tactics, 
his  attempts  at  drilling  were  very 
funny.  One  day,  wishing  his 
company  to  wheel,  but  becoming 
embarrassed,  and  forgetting  the 
word  of  command,  he  cried  out, 
"  come  round  like  a  gate,  boys!" 
He  was  known  ever  after  as  Gen- 
eral Gates,  of  the  Home  Guards. 

This  incident  will  recall  to  many 
of  the  old  soldiers  of  Lee's  army, 
the  command  for  falling  into  ranks 
that  used  to  be  given  by  a  gallant 
colonel,  who  had  been  a  very  suc- 
cessful statesman,  "  make  two 
rows,  boys,  make  two  rows." 

An  Alabama  colonel,  who  was 
as  good,  true  and  brave  as  he  was 
ignorant  of  tactics,  was  marching 
his  men  by  the  flank  when  a  hot 
flre  was  opened  upon  them.  Gen. 
Rodes  dashed  up  and  gave  the 
order  to  charge.  The  colonel 
looked  embarrassed,  not  under- 
standing that  the  General,  of 
course,  intended  him  to  first  throw 
his  men  into  line  before  making 
the  charge.  The  order  being 
again  repeated,  the  colonel  said, 
"  General,  do  you  mean  for  me  to 
charge  endivays  !^^ 
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There  is  scarcely  any  evil  that 
has  not  some  accompanying  good. 
The  late  war  exposed  so  many 
fire-eaters  and  spread-eagle  ora- 
tors that  the  people  will  not  be 
easily  duped  again — at  least,  by 
the  same  class  of  grandiloquent 
speakers.  Certain  it  is  that  long 
before  the  war  closed,  the  soldiers 
looked  upon  a  war-speech,  espe- 
cially if  peculiarly  fiery,  as  a  rich 
piece  of  fun.  They  enjoyed  it, 
but  very  much  as  they  would  the 
tricks  of  the  mountebank,  know- 
ing that  'twas  only  a  successful 
piece  of  charlatanry. 

A  friend  sends  us  from  Marian- 
na,  Florida,  a  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the  reception  by  our  sol- 
diers of  a  war-speech. 

Looking  over  the  incidents  of 
the  trying  days,  "  so  sad — so  fresh, 
the  days  that  are  no  more,"  the 
following,  among  others,  of  the 
comic-kind  reminds  us  of  the  Hav- 
ersack\  and  because  it  is  a  fact,  as 
many  a  soldier  in  that  fine  regi- 
ment commanded  by  the  dashing 
Colonel  Maury,  of  Mobile,  will 
readily  vouch  for,  we  are  half  in- 
clined to  offer  it.  It  occurred 
about  this  wise:  Owing  to  the  ab- 
sence or  indisposition  of  the  field 
officers,  the  command  devolved 
upon  the  senior  captain,  who,  by 
the  way,  is  all  of  a  clever  fellow, 
and  a  good  soldier.  During  this 
temporary  elevation  to  superior 
command,  an  important  order  ar- 
rived, which  directed  a  movement 
indicative  of  an  engagement.  The 
officer  drew  the  troops  in  line,  and 
with  shield  and  buckler  on,  rode 
in  superb  style  to  the  front,  to 
address  them  on  the  nature  of  the 
move  in  question.  He  had  as- 
cended into  the  ascending  series 


(on  his  Pegasian  steed— high 
climbing  the  glorious  mount)  when 
most  unexpected  to  every  one,  a 
vicious  ass  immediately  in  his 
rear,  vociferated  in  drowning  ac- 
cents, which  perhaps  might  have 
been  endured,  had  not  a  waggish 
voice  from  the  line,  in  clear  pene- 
trating tones,  shouted,  '■'■one  at  a 
time  !  one  at  a  time!''''  It  was  too 
much.  The  enraged  officer  about- 
faced  his  caparisoned  steed — drew 
his  revolver,  and  fired  into  the  an- 
imal. At  this  juncture,  the  regi- 
mental line  swayed  to  and  fro 
like  a  reed  in  the  gale.  The  first 
fire  produced  a  wound  only ;  but 
dashing  in  upon  the  persistent  en- 
emy with  one  of  those  irresistible 
concussive  charges,  he  finally  end- 
ed the  victim  with  a  couple  other 
discharges,  amid  the  waving  of 
the  colors,  the  hilarious  shouts 
of  the  command,  and  a  gentle 
flourish  of  trumpets. 

M. 

From  Charleston,  S.  C,  we  get 
the  following: 

I  send  the  Plaversack  two  inci- 
dents, which  I  have  had  from  ej'e- 
witnesses,  that  illustrate  the  he- 
roism and  devotion  which  was 
manifested  in  the  late  war  by 
many  who  were  lowest  in  rank, 
and  from  the  humblest  walks  of 
life. 

During  a  contest  between  the 
batteries  on  Sullivan's  Island,  and 
the  iron-clad  fleet  in  front  of 
Charleston,  a  shell  from  the  Wee- 
hawkeu  struck  the  muzzle  of  a 
Columbiad  in  Fort  Moultrie,  and 
glancing  down  exploded  on  an  am- 
munition chest  at  the  side  of  the 
chamber.  A  terrible  scene  follow- 
ed, the  explosion  communicating 
from  one  chest  to  another,  hurling 
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piles  of  balls  in  every  direction, 
filling  the  air  with  clouds  of  sand, 
fragments  of  timber,  burning 
pieces  of  clothing,  and  mangled 
bodies.  There  was  a  moment  of 
breathless  horror  as  the  explosion 
swept  the  right  battery  of  the  fort. 
Almost  at  the  mouth  of  the  ser- 
vice magazine  it  stayed,  and  when 
the  smoke  cleared  away,  amid  the 
debris  of  shattered  carriages,  and 
torn  up  parapets  and  traverses, 
amid  the  wounded  and  dead,  a 
man  stood  upon  the  lid  of  an  am- 
munition chest  holding  it  down. 
This  man  was  private  Shepherd, 
company  C.  1st  South  Carolina 
Infantry. 

The  next  incident  took  place  at 
Battery  Bee,  also  on  Sullivan's 
Island.  There  was  a  night-at- 
tack on  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  bat- 
teries opened  hastily  with  shell 
and  ricochet  firing.  The  gunners 
at  one  piece,  at  Battery  Bee, 
omitted  to  sponge  the  gun,  and  a 
premature  discharge  occurred  as 
the  cartridge  was  driven  home. — 
One  man  at  the  muzzle  was  in- 
stantly killed,  the  other  had  his 
arm  blown  off  at  the  shoulder. — 
He  was  borne  to  the  hospital,  and 
placed  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform  while  the  stump  of 
his  arm  was  amputated.  After  a 
time,  the  tiring  ceased,  and  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  corn- 
pan}^  went  down  to  the  hospital. 
As  he  entered,  the  amputation 
had  been  performed,  and  the  jDOor 
fellow  was  still  lying  on  the  sur- 
geon's table,  slowly  recovering 
his  senses.  As  he  opened  his  lan- 
guid eyes,  he  glanced  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  place  where  his  arm 
was  wanting.  Probably  with  it 
had  gone  his  whole  capital  and 


support  in  life.  Then  he  caught 
the  countenance  of  the  officer. — 
The  dawning  consciousness  in  his 
face  deepened  into  earnestness, 
and  half-turning  on  the  table,  he 
murmured  "  Lieutenant,  is  Fort 
Sumter  taken?" 

E.   c.  E. 

From  Berryville  (Ya.)  we  get 
one  version  of  an  oft-told  anec- 
dote: 

On  one  occasion,  as  a  portion  of 
our  Virginia  cavalry  was  passing 
by  some  IS'orth  Carolina  infantry, 
one  of  our  boys  said,  "halloo,  tar- 
heels,  have  you  any  tar  left  in 
your  State?"  A  rough  looking 
fellow  straightened  up  and  cooly 
replied,  "  not  a  single  drap.  Our 
Guvnor  has  sold  it  all  to  the 
Governmenf  to  pour  on  the  fields, 
whar  you  cavalry  have  to  fight  to 
make  you  stick  better  nor  you 
have  been  a  doin."  As  we  had 
been  licked  a  short  time  before, 
we  felt  the  additional  tar  plaster 
applied  to  our  sores.        31.  s.  t. 

We  get  an  account  of  a  similar 
hit  which  comes  to  us  from  Hud- 
sonville,  Mississippi : 

After  the  close  of  the  seven 
days'  fight  around  Kichmond,  and 
when  Ransom's  North  Carolina 
brigade  (of  which  I  was  then  a 
member)  was  en  route  to  Drury's 
Bluff  from  Malvern  Hill,  we  came 
upon  some  Virginians  encamped 
upon  the  Richmond  and  Peters- 
burg turn-pike  about  two  miles 
from  Manchester.  There  began 
at  once  the  usual  running  fire  of 
wit  and  sarcasm  between  the 
troops  of  the  two  States.  As  we 
were  approaching  the  Virginians, 
I  noticed  a  big,  burly,  dark- 
visaged  Lieutenant  step  out  before 
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his  companions,  as  though  he  was 
to  be  the  champion  of  their  side. 
He  was  of  so  dark  a  complexion 
as  to  indicate  descent  from  Poca- 
hontas or  of  some  one  else  not  be- 
longing to  the  Caucasian  race. — - 
The  wink  was  given  to  our  "ac- 
knowledged wit  "  and  he  moved 
over  to  the  side  next  to  the  Vir- 
ginians. The  dark-visaged  Lieu- 
tenant noticed  the  movement  and 
at  once  accosted  "old  Stonewall," 
the  name  by  which  our  wag  was 
known. 

Lieutenant.  "  Halloo,  Tar- 
heel, did  you  know  that  Tar  Elver 
was  burnt  up." 

Stonewall.  "ISToI  did'nt,  boss, 
is  it  true?" 

Lieutenant.  "  Oh  yes,  I  was 
there  and  saw  it  burn  up." 

Stonewall.  "  Well,  I  am  afraid 
it  is  too  true,  for  your  face  looks 
badly  smoked."  G.  P.  T. 

One  of  Forrest's  former  Cap- 
tains sends  us  an  anecdote  of  the 
great  cavalry  leader: 

It  is  well  known  that  old  Bed- 
ford often  played  the  "blutfgamc" 
very  successfully  upon  his  blue- 
coated  antagonists.  While  on  his 
memorable  raid  to  Athens,  Pulas- 
ki, and  other  points  along  the 
railroad,  he  came  to  a  block-house 
held  by  a  Dutch  captain  and  his 
company  from  Fader-land.  Mor- 
ton's splendid  guns  could  make  no 
impression  upon  the  block-house. 
So  old  Beford  hoisted  a  flag  of 
truce  and  went  in  person  to  the 
Dutch  captain  and  demanded  his 
surrender.  "1  no  do  dats," 
stoutly  replied  the  Dutchman. — 
"Yery  well,"  said  old  Bedford, 
"I'll  burn  you  out  with  Greek 
fire."  Saying  this,  he  took  out  a 
bottle  of  phosphorus  and  threw  it 


against  a  stump.  The  bottle 
broke  and  exposing  the  contents 
to  the  air,  the  stump  was  soon  in 
a  blaze.  The  frightened  Captain 
took  time  by  the  fore-lock  and 
cried  out.  ' '  I  surrenders  my  com- 
pany mit  you."  J.  L.  L., 
Tuscumbia,  Ala. 

A  friend  tells  us  that  a  Dutch- 
man, captured  in  the  Valley  of 
Virginia,  being  asked  to  what 
Corps  he  belonged,  replied  "me 
fights  mit  Seigel  and  me  runs  mit 
Banks."  We  hope  that  the  worthy 
Dutchman  is  not  now  running 
in  the  same  leash  with  the  Great 
Commissar}'. 

Our  kind  friend,  T.  H.  B.  M. 
of  Lubpck,  West  Virginia,  sends 
us  the  next  two  anecdotes,  the 
first  of  which  is  as  creditable  to 
the  generosity  of  the  enemy,  as  it 
is  to  the  gallantry  of  Lt.  Pate.  The 
truly  brave  always  honor  an  un- 
usual exhibition  of  pluck.  We 
have  known  several  instances  of 
soldiers  refusing  to  fire  upon  a 
very  daring  enem}^ 

In  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops 
from  Maryland,  '63,  our  regiment, 
17th  Virginia  cavalry,  was  in 
rear.  Lt.  O.  K.  Pate,  Cadet,  V. 
M.  I.,  doing  duty  with  our  regi- 
ment, remained  on  the  Maryland 
side  until  the  regiment  had  pass- 
ed midwa}'-  the  stream,  and  was 
pursued  bv  some  federal  cavalry, 
who  reached  the  bank  nearly  as 
soon  as  Pate  reached  the  water. — 
They  sent  a  volley  of  balls  after 
him,  but  to  the  amazement  of  all 
not  a  ball  took  eftect.  Pate  turn- 
ed in  his  saddle  and  waved  a  sa- 
lute at  the  astounded  part3\  Not 
another  shot  was  fired.  He  was 
allowed  to  pass  over  and  join  his 
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regiment,  much  to   the   astonish- 
ment of  all. 

Col.  McC.  (afterwards  General) 
had  a  private  detailed  to  do  some 
work  about  his  quarters ;  the  de- 
tail came  with   ax   as   directed 


An  ex-chaplain  sends  from  Lex- 
ington (Va.)  the  following  anec- 
dotes : 

Our  noble  old  Commander-in- 
Chief  was  always  so  occupied 
with  his  many  cares  and  responsi- 


Col.  M.  pointed  out  what  should  ^ilities,  that  he  had  but  little  time 
be  done-detail  seemed  to  make  a  during  the  war,  for  social  inter- 
close  examination  of  the  task,  and  course,  and  yet  he  very  much  en- 
inquired,    doubtfully,    "Can    077e  Jojed  a  quiet  joke 


man  do  it?"  Col  M.  answered 
him  that  one  man  could.  "  Well., 
then,''''  said  detail,  shouldering  his 
SLX,  ^^  ril  go  bach  to  ca?H^:),"  and 
did  so,  leaving  the  Col.  under  the 
impression,  that  his  physical  abil- 
ities were  not  questioned. 


Witness  the  following :  Upon 
one  occasion,  while  inspecting  the 
lines  near  Petersburg,  with  seve- 
ral   General    officers,     he     asked 

General if  a    certain  work 

which    he  had    directed    him  to 
complete  as  soon  as  possible,  had 

been     finished.       General    

From  Columbus,  Ga.,  we  get  looked  rather  confused,  but  an- 
our  next  anecdote:  swered  that  it   was.     General  Lee 

A  soldier  of  the  10th  Georgia  at  once  proposed  to  ride  in  that 
regiment  was  court-martialed  for  direction.  On  getting  to  the 
what  he  called  "  playing  quarter-  place,  it  was  found  that  no  pro- 
master,"  that  is,  for  taking  things  gress  had  been  made  on  the  work, 
without    paying    for    them.     His   since  General  Lee  was  last  there. 

punishment,  among  other  things.    General at  once  apologized 

consisted  in  marking  time  for  an  and  said  that  he  had  not  been  on 
hour  each  day  on  the  head  of  a  that  part  of  the  line  for  some  time, 

barrel.     While  he  was   thus   en-   but  that   Captain had  told 

gaged  one  day,  a  comrade  passed  him  that  the  work  was  completed, 
by  and  accosted  him  with,  "  Joe,  General  Lee  made  no  reply  at  the 
what  are  you  marking  time  there   moment,  but  not  long  after  begun 

for?"    Joe  answered    as    well  as   to  compliment  General on 

the  difficulty  of  keeping  his  bal- 
ance would  allow,  "  don't  know, 
'zackly,  believe  its  some  foolish- 
ness about  some  chickens." 

Comrade.      "Well    they    have   fine  horse,"  returned  General  Lee, 

got  no  right  to  make  j^ou  do  that    "but  not  a  safe  one  for  Mrs.  ■ . 

kind  of  a  thing.     There's   no   law   He  is  too  mettlesome  by  far,  and 

for  it."  you  ought  to  take  the  mettle  out 

.Joe.       "Don't    care     whether   of  him  before  you  permit  her  to 

there's  any  law  for  it  or  not,  I'se  a   ride  him.      And  let  me  suggest, 

doin'  it!"  General that  an   admirable 

Poor  Joe!  he  has  many  sympa-  way  of  doing  that  is  to  ride  him  a 
thizers.  Law  or  no  law,  we'se  a  good  deal  along  these  trenches.'''' — 
doin"  it.  The  face  of  the  gallant  General 

YOL.  iir. — NO.  I.  6 


the  splendid  horse  he  rode.     "Yes 

sir,"   replied  General ,  "he 

is  a  very  fine  animal — he  belongs 
to  my    wife."       "A  remarkably 
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turned   crimson;    General 

Lee's  eyes  twinkled  with  mischief, 
no  further  allusion  was  made   to 

the   matter,    but    General  

adopted  the  suggestion. 

Late  one  night,  General  Lee  had 
occasion  to  go  into  a  tent  where 
several  officers  w^ere  sitting  around 
a  table,  on  which  was  a  stone  jug 
and  two  tin  ciq^s,  busily  engaged 
in  the  discussion  of  a  mathemati- 
cal problem.  The  General  ob- 
tained the  information  he  desired, 
gave   a  solution   of  the   problem 


and  retired — the  officers  hoping 
that  he  had  not  noticed  the  jug. 
The  next  day  one  of  these  officers, 
in  presence  of  the  others,  related 
to  General  Lee  a  very  strange 
dream  he  had  had  the  night  be- 
fore. "That  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising," replied  the  General, 
"when  young  gentlemen  discuss 
at  midnight,  mathematical  prob- 
lems, the  unknown  quantities  of 
which  are  a  stone  jug  and  two  tin 
cups,  they  may  expect  to  have 
strano-e  dreams."  J.  ^Y.  j. 
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"March,"  says  the  proverb, 
"  comes  in  like  a  lion  and  goes  out 
like  a  lamb,"  but  as  applied  to  the 
March  of  '67,  the  proverb  seems 
like  to  prove  but  a  half  truth.  Its 
exit,  by  all  appearances,  will  be 
as  lion-like  as  its  entr}'.  There 
have  been  no  less  than  four  snow- 
storms here  in  the  course  of  the 
month,  and  the  streets  of  the  city 
have  been  in  a  condition  formi- 
dable alike  to  pedestrians  and  ve- 
hicles. Carts,  trucks  and  wagons 
stuck  fast  in  huge  holes  in  the 
cross-streets,  and  blocking  the  way 
to  a  long  line  of  other  such  vehicles, 
have  been  of  no  uncommon  occur- 
rence. Of  all  these  cross-streets, 
Fulton  is  probably  the  most 
crowded.  At  the  point  of  its 
junction  with  Broadway,  so  great 
is  the  jam  of  vehicles  and  the 
transverse  streams  of  foot-passen- 
gers, that  it  has  been  found  nec- 
essary to  erect  a  bridge  over  the 
great  thoroughfare  for  the  accom- 


modation of  the  latter.  How  far 
this  will  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
until  its  completion.  Some  means 
of  relieving  Broadway,  at  almost 
any  cost,  is  anxiously  canvassed 
by  the  public  here;  especially  as 
it  is  thought  that  the  new  Post- 
Office — the  present  one  on  Pine 
is  a  disgrace  to  a  great  metropolis 
— will  be  built  on  this  street.  I 
know  no  better  remedy,  by-the- 
way,  for  provincial  egotism  than 
a  walk  in  the  famous  thorough- 
fare which  is  the  boast  of  this  con- 
tinent. The  traveler  who  lands 
at  the  Battery,  indeed,  Avhere  the 
Fort  of  ISTew  Amsterdam  once 
stood,  will  be  little  struck  at  first 
either  with  the  crowds  on  the  side- 
walk or  the  magnificence  of  the 
buildings.  But  the  scene  be- 
comes gayer  and  more  animated 
as  he  advances.  Men  of  every 
name  and  nation  jostle  each  other 
in  the  double  tide  that  streams 
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back  and  forth,  and  palaces  begin 
to  rise  on  either  hand.  Yonder  is 
the  Bowling  Green,  where  the 
Liberty  boys  pulled  down  the  stat- 
ue of  King  George,  and  here  on 
the  right  is  the  famous  Wall  Street, 
where  millionaires  and  specula- 
tors most  do  congregate.  Fur- 
ther on  is  the  Astor  House,  the 
first  of  the  large  Hotels  in  Broad- 
way, and  on  the  right,  near  the 
Court  House,  rise  the  marble  walls 
of  Stewart's  retail  establishment. 
Perhaps  a  mile  further  yet,  at 
the  widest  portion  of  the  Island, 
are  the  splendid  Hotels,  the  Metro- 
politan and  St.  Nicholas,  and  close 
"by  the  most  noted  places  of  amuse- 
ment. As  a  rule  the  crowd  is 
densest  between  Washington  and 
Pulton  streets,  on  which  are  the 
two  great  markets  of  those  names. 
Change  and  progress  are  every- 
where. The  most  striking  of  the 
few  old  landmarks  that  remain, 
looks  out  at  you  from  between 
the  iron  railings  of  Trinity  Church- 
yard,where,  in  the  very  midst  of 
all  this  busy  life,  the  half-defaced 
Inscriptions  on  the  tombstones 
carry  you  back  to  the  days  of  '76. 
Were  an  octogenarian,  who  had 
passed  his  early  life  in  ISTew  York, 
to  visit  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  in 
the  midst  of  the  unfamiliar  world 
around  him,  it  would  be  here  that 
he  would  be  most  likely  to  linger 
— in  the  one  remembered  spot, 

"Where  the  mossy  marbles  rest 
On  the  lips  that  he  has  prest 

In  their  bloom. 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  manj'  a  year 

On  the  tomb." 

But  wonderful  as  are  the  chang- 
es Avhich  have  taken  place  in 
Broadway  within  the  memory  of 
men    still   living,    it     is   probable 


that  fifty  years  more  will  wit- 
ness changes  still  more  surprising: 
and  in  this  connection  I  wish  to 
give  you  some  account  of  a  new 
species  of  light  which  will  doubt- 
less, after  a  time,  be  used  for 
lighting  up  this  magnificent  street 
—certainly  a  wonderful  invention, 
though,  hitherto,  it  has  attracted 
little  general  notice.  The  inven- 
tor is  a  Mr.  Wilde  of  Liverpool, 
and  a  complete  machine,  made 
under  his  directions,  is  expected 
to  be  on  exhibition  soon  in  this 
city.  Of  course,  I  can  attempt 
no  detailed  history  of  the  discov- 
ery or  explanation  of  its  philoso- 
phy; but  in  a  general  way,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  light  is  electric 
and  that  the  discoverer  has  found 
a  method  of  producing  electricity 
in  quantities  and  of  an  intensity 
hitherto  unknown,  "  by  the  use  of 
feeble  electrical  currents  upon 
powerful  magnets."  The  effects 
are  truly  astonishing.  The  light 
produced  rivals  the  dazzling  himi- 
nosity  of  the  sun.  "At  the  dis- 
tance of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  it 
throws  shadows  from  the  flames 
of  street  lamps  upon  a  wall."  "It 
beats  the  sun  at  taking  photo- 
graphs. In  twenty  seconds  it 
darkens  sensitized  paper,  held  at 
a  distance  of  two  feet  from  the 
light,  as  effectually  as  one  minute 
of  full,  noonday  sunshine."  This 
actinic  property  renders  it  special- 
ly valuable  to  photographers,  two 
of  whom  in  England  are  already 
ajDplying  it  to  the  practical  purpo- 
ses of  their  art.  Twelve  such  lights, 
it  is  estimated,  would  illuminate 
Broadway  from  the  Battery  to 
Fourteenth  Street,  with  a  light  so 
powerful  that  print  could  easily  be 
read  by  it  at  the  distance  of  a  quar- 
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ter  of  a  mile.  The  exjDense,  it  is  said 
would  be  less  than  for  gas-lights,  for 
the  same  distance.  Another  novel- 
ty in  this  country — though  not  a 
very  recent  invention — is  likewise 
a  good  deal  talked  of  here  at  this 
time.  The  daily  increasing  im- 
portance of  easy  and  quick  trans- 
portation between  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  and  back,  has  led  to 
many  different  proposals  to  meet 
a  need  so  much  felt  by  the  public. 
Perhaps  the  one  most  in  favor  is 
the  proposition  to  construct  an 
underground  "  Pneumatic  Rail- 
way" between  the  two  cities;  of 
Avhich  the  motive  power,  as  the 
name  implies,  is  to  be  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  at  one  end, 
driving  the  train  through  a  tun- 
nel exhausted  of  air.  The  ex- 
periment, I  learn,  has  been  tried 
successfully  in  England. 

Since  their  repeated  "fiascos," 
most  people,  I  imagine,  are  hearti- 
ly sick  of  the  subject  of  the  Fe- 
nians. They  refuse  to  be  ignored 
here,  however,  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  a  general  news-letter  al- 
ways to  pass  them  over  in  silence. 

Last  Monday,  the  Brotherhood 
celebrated  St.  Patrick's  day, 
which  fell  this  year  on  Sunday, 
and  in  numbers  at  least,  showed 
quite  a  formidable  organization. 
On  Court  House  square  the  flag 
of  the  Emerald  Isle  floated  along- 
side the  stars  and  stripes,  and  the 
shamrock,  "the  green,  immortal 
shamrock  "  was  sported  by  not  a 
few  well-dressed  and  well-looking 
men.  A  grand  procession  parad- 
ed in  Broadway,  and  the  inevita- 
ble dinner,  at  Delmonico's,  Avas 
the  scene  of  the  usual  number  of 
daring  toasts.  Of  course  the  day 
did  not  pass  off  without  "  a  row,"  ' 


in  which  a  poor  carter  and  some 
dozen  or  more  policemen  were 
well  nigh  cut  and  beaten  to  death 
by  a  crowd  of  assailants. 

Of  the  many  places  throughout 
the  country  that  have  lately  suffer- 
ed from  flood  or  fire,  New  York 
has  not  been  the  least  severely 
visited.  Almost  as  I  Avrite,  the 
smoking  ruins  of  the  Winter 
Gardens  Theatre,  on  Broadway, 
tell  the  tale  of  a  fresh  disaster. — 
The  fire  when  first  discovered  had 
made  but  little  headway,  and  a 
couple  of  buckets  of  water,  at 
that  time,  would  have  quenched  it. 
By  one  of  those  accidents,  how- 
ever, in  which  devout  people  see 
the  finger  of  Providence,  there 
was  no  water  on  the  premises,  and 
when  water  was  brought,  it  was 
too  late  to  save  the  building. — 
The  tragedian  Booth,  brother  to 
Booth  the  assassin,  is  reported  to 
have  lost  $75,000  by  the  casualty. 
A  neighboring  building,  the  South- 
ern Hotel,  was  saved  with  diflicul- 
ty  by  the  exertions  of  the  fire- 
men, and  has  sustained  consider- 
able damage  from  the  flood  of 
water  poured  into  and  upon  it 
from  the  engines. 

I  take  pleasure  in  closing  this 
letter  with  a  mention  of  the  fact 
that  there  is,  in  this  communitj-, 
a  wide-spread  feeling  of  sympath}' 
for  the  present  destitution  in  the 
South.  Many  contributions  have 
already  been  made  for  the  relief 
of  the  sufferers,  and  benevolent 
men  and  Avomen  haA^e  not  at  all 
relaxed  their  efforts  in  behalf  of 
their  fellow  countrymen  who  are 
crying  to  them  for  bread.  Heaven 
speed  the  day  when  a  returning 
sense  of  justice  and  the  charity 
Avhich  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind, 
shall  once  more  vmite  us  in  a  hap- 
py, free,  and  equal  sisterhood  of 
'States. 
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KOTHIXG  has  gratified  us  more, 
for  a  long  time,  than  the  address 
of  General  Hampton  to  the  Freed- 
men  at  Columbia.  It  is  kind, 
•courteous  and  conciliating:  while 
it  is  frank,  manly,  and  independ- 
ent. There  is  none  of  the  hypo- 
critical cant  of  having  "always 
believed  slavery  to  be  a  sin,  and 
being  glad  because  of  its  aboli- 
tion." This  is  simply  the  lan- 
guage of  the  demagogue.  The 
freedman  will  not  be  deceived  by 
it.  The  thought  must  arise  in 
'Ms  mind  that  a  man,  so  believing, 
could  have  freed  his  slaves,  and 
thereby  have  cleared  his  own 
skirts  from  the  stain.  There  was 
a  large  portion  of  our  people,  who 
believed  that  slavery  was  a  draw- 
back to  our  material  prosperity, 
and  to  the  full  development  of  our 
resources.  But  there  were  few 
indeed,  who  did  not  think  that 
the  sudden  freedom  of  the  negroes 
would  not  be  of  incalculable  dam- 
age to  them. 

Nor  does  General  Hampton 
profess  that  he  is  glad  at  the  pros- 
pect of  universal  suftrage.  A 
profound  thinker,  like  him,  per- 
ceives that  the  elective  franchise 
is  a  solemn  trust  to  be  confided 
to  uneducated  men,  with  untrain- 
ed and  undisciplined  minds. — 
The  unprincipled  demagogue,  who 
is  loudest  in  his  professions  of  at- 
tachment to  them,  will  make  them 
his  dupes  and  his  victims.  All 
this,  the  General  knows,  and  he 
I'aises  a  voice  of  warning  against 
that  dangerous  class  of  base,  bad 
men. 


General  Hampton's  address  was 
promptly  endorsed  by  General  A. 
R.  Wright,  of  the  Augusta  (Geo.) 
Chronicle  and  Sentinel. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  every  Southern  news- 
paper edited  by  a  Confederate  sol- 
dier, has  followed  the  lead  of  these 
distinguished  officers.  The  prom- 
inent idea  held  out  by  Generals 
Hampton  and  Wright,  is  that  the 
freedmen  is  to  lie  trained  to  feel 
that  he  is  a  Southern  man,  indenti- 
tied  with  the  South  in  its  interests, 
its  trials,  and  its  sufierings.  He 
is  to  be  taught  to  feel  that  he  is 
no  alien  upon  the  soil,  but  that 
this  is  his  country  and  his  home. 

We  think  that  it  doos  not  re- 
quire much  education  for  the 
negro  to  learn  that  while  every 
pound  of  cotton,  which  he  raises, 
pays  a  tax,  "the  man  and  broth- 
er "  from  Kew  England  gets  a 
bounty  for  every  fish  which  he 
catches,  as  well  as  payment  for 
the  fish  itself.  It  will  not  require 
much  education  for  the  negro  to 
learn,  that  a  tax  upon  industry 
always  falls  most  heavily  upon 
the  laborer.  He  will  soon  learn 
that  while  the  philanthropists 
are  so  much  concerned  to  pro- 
cure homesteads  for  the  un- 
fortunate freedmen,  that  they 
have  taken,  this  year,  by  this 
cotton  tax,  twenty-four  millions 
of  dollars  from  the  South.  If 
these  benevolent  gentlemen  would 
combine  the  proceeds  from  the 
cotton  tax  and  the  fishing  bounty, 
there  would  be  enough  to  pur- 
chase a  farm  for  every  freedman 
in  the   entire   South,  who   is   the 
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head  .  of  a  family.  We  believe 
that  the  negro  will  learn  these 
truths  very  rapidly,  and  that  he 
will  have  no  faith  in  those  tender 
professions  of  love  for  him,  which 
are  exercised  in  increasing  the 
poverty  of  the  desolated  country 
to  which  he  belongs. 

The  freedman  will  be  a  demo- 
crat, and  will  assuredly  vote 
against  all  class  legislation,  all 
tariffs,  and  all  bounties,  whether 
to  communities  or  to  individuals. 

The  Southern  white  man  is  the 
natural,  as  he  is  the  best  and 
truest  friend  of  the  negro.  The 
two  races  may  live  together  in 
peace  and  harmony,  feeling  their 
mutual  dependence,  and  blessing 
one  another:  if  bad  feeling  is  not 
stirred  up  by  our  demagogues,  in 
conjunction  with  the  pious  mis- 
sionaries, who  are  roaming  over 
the  country,  taking  from  the 
negroes  their  little  money  and 
giving  them  in  exchange — their 
photograms.  At  aiiy  rate,  it  is 
the  duty  of  those,  who  have  the 
superior  education  and  mental 
culture,  to  set  an  example  of  fair 
dealing,  moderation,  forbearance, 
and  kindness.  The  disfranchised 
class  have  no  political  aspirations, 
and  no  lamentations  over  their 
situation.  There  is  not  one  of 
them,  who  is  not  willing  to  have 
as  a  ruler,  an  original  union  man 
of  principle  and  integrity,  such  as 
Moore,  of  North  Carolina,  Perry, 
of  South  Carolina,  Jenkins,  of 
Georgia,  and  Sharkey,  of  Miss- 
issippi. But  we  fear  that  we  may 
get  an  old  fire-eater  newly  dressed 
up  in  the  star-spangled  banner, 
with  an  eagle  feather  in  his  hat, 
who  says  Yankee-doodle  as  a 
grace    before     meat,     and    Hail 


Columbia  as  a  thanksgiving  after 
it.  Better  a  military  ruler  for  a 
century,  than  a  single  term  of 
such  a  man  I  The  military  ruler 
has  no  partisans  to  reward,  and 
no  enmities  to  gratify.  The  fair 
presumption  is  that  he  will  be 
just  and  impartial,  having  no  con- 
trolling motive  but  a  sense  of 
duty.  There  is  not  one  of  the 
five  Districts  in  so  unhappy  a 
condition  to-day,  as  is  Tennessee 
in  the  Union. 

It  becomes  then  the  imperative 
duty  of  voters  to  choose  true  men, 
not  turn-coats  and  weather-cocks, 
men  whose  consistent  unionism 
will  be  satisfactory  to  the  domi- 
nant party.  Such  men  as  gover- 
nors, representatives  and  legisla- 
tors will  not  be  intent  upon  per- 
sonal aggrandizement  and  build- 
ing up  a  party,  but  will  strive 
earnestly  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  their  sorely 
disturbed,  perplexed,  and  im- 
poverished country. 

If  the  poet  (V)  who  sends  his 
contribution  to  a  periodical,  would 
reflect  that  possibly  others  too 
may  feel  the  divine  afflatus  and 
ring  the  musical  chimes  also  :; 
much  trouble  would  be  saved  to- 
both  author  and  editor.  But  the 
kindness  in  sending  the  contribu- 
tion is  almost  counterbalanced, 
when  the  author  writes  a  second 
letter  requesting  for  the  sake  of 
euphony,  the  preposition  "with" 
in  the  3d  line  of  the  42d  canto  be 
changed  into  "by;"  and  then 
sends  a  third  letter  asking  what 
has  become  of  his  poem;  and  fol- 
lows that  up  with  a  fourth,  indig- 
nantly demanding  its  return. — 
The  plain  common  sense   view   of 
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the  matter  would  seem  to  be,  that 
if  the  poem  is  good,  'tis  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  editor  himself  to 
publish  it:  and  if  'tis  not  good, 
the  less  correspondence  the  better, 
between  poet  and  editor.  Now 
we  happen  to  know  something  of 
the  perplexities  of  one  of  the  lat- 
ter class.  He  has  told  us  confi- 
dentially that  he  has  a  great  deal 
of  excellent  poetry  on  hand,  which 
he  hopes  to  publish  some  time,  if 
the  writers  do  not  become  too  im- 
patient. But  that  he  has  a  bushel, 
three  pecks  and  one  quart  of  the 
' '  so-called, ' '  about  which,  he  hopes 
no  correspondence  will  take  place. 
In  answer  to  our  inquiry,  he  said, 
that  he  had  used  dry  measure  in 
computation;  because  there  was 
not  flow  enough  about  the  afore- 
said verses  to  permit  him  to  use 
liquid  measure. 

The  Methodist  of  New  York 
says  that  he  regrets  to  perceive 
that  the  land  loved  by  the  Editor 
of  this  Magazine  is  not  the  whole 
United  States,  but  only  a  rather 
troublesome  section  of  it.  Our 
contemporary  wrote  a  kind  letter, 
proposing  an  exchange,  and  we 
cordially  accepted  his  ofier.  We 
candidly  confess  that  we  have  a 
great  liking  for  our  Methodist 
brethren.  They  made  such  splen- 
did rebel  soldiers!  Why,  a  rebel 
Methodist  had  no  more  fear  in 
him  than  a  wild  Irishman  from 
Tipperary.  From  this  attack 
upon  us,  we  judge  that  the  ZSTorth- 
ern  Methodists  belong  also  to  the 
Church  militant.  However,  as 
opening  fire  under  flag  of  truce, 
was  so  universally  reprobated  by 
both  sides,  we  rather  incline  to 
think  that  our  worthy  brother  be- 


longed   to    the   "home  guards," 
and  not  to  the  army  in  the  field. 

A  lady,  who  had  written  a 
really  valuable  book,  once  told  us 
that  an  unfavorable  criticism  of 
her  book  would  be  more  accepta- 
ble, than  the  usual  stereotyped 
phrases  of  commendation,  which 
proved  that  the  critic  had  not 
even  cut  the  pages  of  the  book, 
he  professed  to  review. 

It  is  plain  to  us  that  our  excel- 
lent contemporary  had  not  read 
our  Magazine.  For  although  we 
are  exceedingly  national,  yet  we 
are  not  aware  of  manifesting  any 
special  partiality  for  Massachu- 
setts; so  that  we  cannot  be  justly 
accused  of  unduly  loving  "  the 
troublesome  section  of  the  United 
States."  Probably,  we  can  best 
explain  our  position  to  our  wor- 
thy brother  by  "a  little  anec- 
dote." 

On  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
there  used  to  be  a  Military  Acade- 
my, and  it  may  be  there  yet  for 
aught  we  know.  (For  some  years, 
Ave  were  debarred  the  privilege  of 
visiting  that  section,  and  don't 
know  what  changes  may  have  ta- 
ken place.)  In  that  Academy 
there  was  a  French  Professor, 
Monsieur  M ,  as  much  distin- 
guished for  his  irritability  as  for 
his  learning.  One  of  his  pupils 
was  a  certain  Jack  Foster,  whose 
cool,  imperturbable  effrontery  was 
unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable. 
On  one  occasion.  Jack's  exercise 
in  French,  written  on  the  black- 
board, was  a  rare  medley  of  ba  d 
English,  worse  Latin,   and   worst 

French.     Monsieur  M looked 

at  the  black-board,  thrust  his 
hands  deep  into  his  pockets,  (as 
he  always  did  when  angry. )  ope  n- 
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ed  his  eyes  and  roared  out  in  a 
voice  like  a  Bengal  tiger,  "  Mis- 
ther  Foster,  dat  ish  not  Trench, 
tish  not  Latin,  tish  not  English; 
sacre,  diable,  what  ish  dat?"— 
Jack  examined  his  writing  very 
leisurely,  and  then  calmly  and 
sweetly  said,  "Oh,  I  perceive  that 
I  have  written  in  Latin  instead  of 
in  French  ;  being  very  familiar 
with  both  languages,  I  sometimes 
confound   one   with  the   other. — ■ 

Excuse  me,  Monsieur   M ,  my 

intentions  are  the  best  in  the 
world!"  So,  good  brother,  we 
say,  having  been  equally  familiar 
with  rebellious  and  with  loyal 
sentiments,  we  sometimes  con- 
found the  one  with  the  other. — 
But  our  intentions  are  the  best  in 
the  world. 

Moreover,  we  are  getting  old 
and  we  have  been  afflicted  with 
rheumatism  a  long  time;  which 
affliction,  rebel  campaigning  for 
four  years  did  not  much  improve. 
We  have  not,  therefore,  the  aston- 
ishing activity  of  some  of  our 
friends  in  Dixie,  and  cannot,  then 
make  such  neat  somersaults  as 
they,  nor  can  we  play  supple- 
jacks so  well.  Our  old  leaders  in 
secession,  our  fire-eaters,  our  Yan- 
kee-haters have  thrown  a  somer- 
sault, and  are  now  "loyal-leaguers 
and  persecuted  Union  men." — 
Our  old  negro-traders,  that  des- 
pised class  of  "dealers  in  flesh 
and  blood  "  have  become  philan- 
thropists and  friends  of  "  the 
man  and  brother."  The  most 
cruel  and  tyrannical  masters  are 
those,  who  have  always  regarded 
slavery  as  a  sin  and  wished  for  its 
abolition.  The  Sherman-Bill  has 
developed  as  much  activity  in 
taking  the  back  track,  as   did  Bill 


Sherman  when  he  was  sweeping 
through  Georgia  and  the  two 
Carolinas. 

Owing  to  the  rheumatism  afore- 
said, we  move  along  slowly  and 
painfully,  but  "  with  the  best  in- 
tentions in  the  world" — wonder- 
ing all  the  while  at  the  agility  of 
our  more  supple  neighbors.  There 
is  no  use  for  any  Circus  to  come 
South.  We  have  men  so  agile 
that  the  most  expert  man  in  the 
ring  would  feel  ashamed  of  his 
clumsy  attempts  at  "  ground  and 
lofty  tumbling, "  after  witnessing 
their  wonderful  performances. — 
One  of  the  things,  which  we  are 
too  stiflf  and  too  rheumatic  to  do, 
is  to  toss  a  somersault  and  turn 
our  back  on  this  dear  old  land, 
which  gave  us  birth. 

We  will  tell  our  esteemed  con- 
temporary what  the  "loyal  Xorth" 
used  to  think  of  renegades,  aye 
and  what  the  really  noble  men 
and  women  there  think  of  them 
yet.  When  John  Adams  went  to 
England,  after  our  independence 
had  been  gained,  George  III. 
jested  with  him  one  day  upon  his 
being  under  French  influence. — 
His  noble  reply  was,  "I  must 
avow  to  your  Majesty  that  I  have 
no  attachment,  but  to  my  own 
country.''^  The  King  answered 
quickly,  ^^an  honest  man  icill 
never  have  any  other."  It  is  well 
known  that  the  great  painter, 
Benjamin  West,  of  Pennsylvania, 
went  to  England  before  the  Ameri- 
can rebellion.  The  kind  patron- 
age of  the  King  and  his  business 
relations  induced  him  to  remain 
in  London,  after  the  war  broke 
out.  One  da}',  some  Courtiers 
who  were  jealous  of  Wesfs  influ- 
ence with  the  King,  spoke   of  a 
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defeat  of  the  Americans,  while 
West  was  in  the  royal  presence, 
hoping  that  his  sorrow  thereat 
would  oftend  the  monarch.  West 
perceiving  their  object,  said 
frankly  to  George,  "  I  am  a  loyal 
and  grateful  subject  to  my  King: 
but  I  can  never  rejoice  at  any 
misfortunes,  which  befall  my  na- 
tive land."  The  King  cordially 
replied,  "  a  noble  answer,  Mr. 
West,  and  I  assure  you  that  no 
inan  tvill  ever  fall^  in  my  estima- 
tion^ because  he  loves  his  native 
land.''''  A  kingly  speech  worthy 
of  the  monarch  of  a  great  nation! 
We  are  not  so  sectional  as  our 
worthy  contemporary  thinks. — 
For  we  believe  that  there  are  mil- 
lions of  men  in  the  loyal  North, 
who  respond  to  the  grand  senti- 
ment of  George  III.:  and  who 
have  as  much  respect  for  the 
Southerner,  who  stands  in  his  lot 
prepared  to  share  the  fate  of  his 
people,  as  they  have  contempt  for 
these  mountebanks,  who,  through 
fear  of  confiscation  or  greed  of 
office,  are  stultifiying  themselves 
by  insincere  declarations  and  dis- 
honest professions. 

The  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Southern 
Relief  Association  contributed 
.<B10,000  for  the  relief  of  the  des- 
titute in  Xorth  Carolina.  This 
has  been  distributed  at  points  se- 
lected by  Ex-Governor  Yance  and 
to  parties  named  by  him. 

The  Governor  and  the  Editor, 
recipients  of  this  bounty,  take 
this  occasion,  in  the  name  of  the 
suffering,  to  return  their  thanks 
to  the  generous  donors.  The  re- 
lief it  has  afforded,  is,  doubtless, 
considerable,  and  many  a  prayer 
of  thankfulness  and  praise  will  go 


up  from  our  destitute  homes,  in 
behalf  ,  of  those  who  have  thus 
made  charity  doubly  noble  by  ac- 
companying it  with  those  assur- 
ances of  blessed  sympathy,  which 
strip  misfortune  of  half  its  ter- 
rors and  render  calamity  endur- 
able. 

We  learn  from  a  private  letter 
from  Boston,  Massachusetts,  un- 
der date  of  April  2d,  that  up  to 
that  time,  there  had  been  con- 
tributed, in  that  city,  $35,638  for 
the  relief  of  the  destitute  in  the 
South.  This  is  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  amount  raised  in  St. 
Louis  for  the  same  object. 

We  are  truly  glad  to  note  this 
generous  donation  from  Boston. 
It  will  bring  relief  to  many  a 
suflering  household.  But  we  are 
sorry  that  in  the  meetings  at 
which  these  funds  were  raised, 
many  things  were  said,  which 
were  as  false,  as  they  were  harsh 
and  unfeeling.  We  would  com- 
mend to  the  notice  of  these 
slanderers  what  St.  Paul  says. 
'■'■And  though  I  bestow  all  my 
goods  to  the  poor,  and  though  I 
give  my  body  to  be  burned  and 
have  not  charity,  it  pro/iiet/i  me 
nothing.'''' 

The  Monthly  Circular,  for  April, 
of  Norton,  Slaughter  &  Co.,  esti- 
mates the  cotton  crop  for  the  year 
ending  September  1867,  at  1,- 
800,000  bales.  The  general  esti- 
mate, however,  is  2,000,000.  At 
the  latter  figures,  the  cotton  tax 
will  amount  to  1^24,000,000.  This 
comes  out  of  the  South,  and  bears 
specially  hard  upon  the  laborers 
of  the  South.  It  would  be  a 
noble  thing  for  the  philanthropists 
of  Boston,  to  exert  themselves  to 
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procure  the  abolition  of  this  tax, 
and  to  divide  the  proceeds  result- 
ing from  it,  among  those  who  are 
suffering  for  bread.  If  this  is 
followed  up  by  earnest  efforts  for 
the  repeal  of  bounties,  tariffs,  &c., 
we  will  believe  that  the  humani- 
tarianism  of  Boston  is  not  a 
myth. 

Though  we  are  opposed  to  fic- 
tion, and  especially  to  serial 
stories,  we  jaeld  to  the  public 
taste  in  such  matters,  and  will  be- 
gin in  our  next  issue,  a  story  of 
Maryland  life  before  the  war, 
Avhich  will  run  through  the  vol- 
ume. Our  present  number  con- 
tains the  first  of  a  series  of  sketch- 
es of  travel  in  Great  Britain,  by 
John  B.  Thompson,  the  eminent 
Poet,  so  long  the  able  Editor  of 
the  Literary  Messenger.  The 
Spanish  sketches,  by  Mr.  Barrin- 
ger,  which  have  been  so  favorably 


received,  will  extend  through  this 
volume.  We  have  also  Italian 
sketches,  by  a  distinguished  schol- 
ar and  statesman,  which  will  ap- 
pear during  the  year.  ' 
A  Paris  correspondent  has  been 
engaged  to  give  the  most  inter- 
esting features  of  the  Exposition, 
or  World's  Eair,  and  especially, 
the  facts  most  interesting  to  agri- 
culturists. 

In  Agriculture,  we  will  diversify 
the  essays  of  our  most  scientific 
Professors  in  Colleges,  with  those 
of  the  best  practical  planters. 

Sketches  of  homesteads  and  re- 
markable localities,  and  biograph- 
ies of  men  eminent  in  letters  and 
arms,  will  have  a  prominent  place 
in  the  Monthly. 

The  military  character  will  still 
be  preserved,  and  the  rank  and 
file  are  earnestly  invited  to  con- 
tinue their  contributions. 


BOOK    NOTICES. 


Ingemisco,  By  Fadette.    ZSTew 
York,  Blelock  &  Co.,  1867. 

We  feel  a  special  interest  in  this 
book  since  'tis  written  by  a  young 
lady,  who,  on  the  mother's  side, 
has  in  her  veins  the  noblest  Kev- 
olutionary  blood  of  Delaware,  and 
who,  on  her  father's  side,  is  allied 
to  an  equally  honorable  ancestry 
in  South  Carolina.  It  is  right  that 
the  descendants  of  those,  who  Avon 
the  country  for  us,  should  have  a 
controlling  influence  upon  the  pub- 
lic mind,  when  that  infiuence  is 
pure  and  good. 


We  give  below  an  extract  as  a 

specimen  of  the  tone  and  style   of 

the  fair  author.     Page  109. 

"The  sunset  glow  is  in  the  air,  and  its 
g-loiy  rests  upon  the  Righi.  Solitude 
remained  below,  in  the  woodland  re- 
cesses. Here  is  a  motlej'  multitude  as- 
sembled. In  the  background,  M-ith  the 
indispensable  accompaniments  of  sta- 
bles, stable-boys,  din  and  bustle,  stands 
the  inn,  about  the  doors  and  balconies 
of  which  lounge  guides  A^ariouslv  en- 
gaged in  eating,  drinking,  smolring,^ 
and  gossiping,  while  from  "a  window  fn 
marvelous  proximity  to  the  pointed, 
over-hanging  roof, "  leans  a  bonny 
maiden,  carrj-ing  on,  as  she  airs  her 
blankets  and  her  linen,  a  stealthy 
flirtation  with  a  gallant  below,  wha 
sports  the  black  lelither  small-clothes 
and  white  stockings,  the  scarlet  vest 
and  long  blue  open  jacket,  of  Schwyz. 
In  the  fore-ground  are  groups  of  every 
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description  and  of  almost  oveiy  coun- 
try. Here  a  Russian  princess  with  her 
nohle  retinue  discourses  in  astounding 
consonants.  Tliere  a  Itnot  of  German 
students  in  gay  pedestrian  garb,  per- 
sonating in  appearance  every  phase  of 
character,  from  the  fierce  bandit  Don 
AVhiskerado  to  the  fair-haii-ed,  mild- 
eyed  poet  or  musician.  A  Tyrolese 
peddler,  chamois-booted,  his  grave, 
clear-cut  features  looking  national  be- 
neath the  shade  of  the  national  black- 
cock plume,  displays  his  wealth  of 
beauty  to  a  circle  of  admiring  country- 
people.  Here  a  family  of  English  ex- 
clusives,  in  the  well-to-do,  over-dressed 
shopkeeper  style,,  upon  the  approach 
of  our  party  turn  the  significant  shoul- 
der. Here,"there,  and  everywhere,  the 
ubiquitous  Yankee,  "  doing"  the  Alps, 
striding  about,  a  very  lord  of  creation, 
ejecting  his  tobacco-juice  and  his  opin- 
ions with  the  sarue  determination, 
equally  careless  whether  in  or  oxit  of 
place,  "and  not  to  be  daunted  bj'  the  re- 
peated rebufl's  of  the  English  exclu- 
sives,  whom  he  leaves  at  last  with  tne 
query,  addressed  with  insinuating  po- 
liteness to  the  red-headed  dandy  of 
the  party: 

"  1  say,  stranger,  did  you  have  any 
kin-folks  inixed  up  in  the  Revolution 'l 
Because  in  our  picture  of  the  battle  of 
Lexington  up  to  hum,  there's  a  red- 
coat a  streaking  it  before  our  bayonets, 
the  living  image  of  your  grandfather." 

Upon  which  information  concerning 
the  family  tree,  the  dandy  discontinues 
his  employment  of  switching  at  the 
turf  blossoms  with  his  cane,  raises  his 
head  and  stares  in  astonithment 
through  a  piece  of  glass  stuck  in  his 
eye,  then  saunters  contemptuously 
away." 

O 

A  BOOK  FOR    EVERY    SOUTH- 
ERN FIRESIDE. 

All  Purchasers  Aid  in  Educating  the 
Daughters  of  the  South. 

Noiu  ready  in  a  neat  and  attractive  volume 

of  ia^i  pages,  Ho.,  price  in  cloth,  $1.50; 

thick  paper,  cloth  extra  $'2,50/  sup. 

cal.  paper,  cloth  beveled,  gilt,  $3.00. 

The  Southern   Poems  of  the  "War. 

COLLECTED   AND    ARRANGED  BY 

MISS     EMILY   V.    MASON". 

These  Poems,  the  offspring  of  Southern 
Hearts,  sung  by  Southers  Firesides,  and 
Southern  Camp  Fires,  are  Affect.ionateXj 
Inscribed  TO  THE  SO  UTHERJSf  SOL- 
DIERS,  by  one  who  Admired  their  Her- 
oism, Sytnjxithized  ivith  their  Successes, 
Mourned  their  Sufferings  and  Shared 
their  Privations. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  war  I  con- 
ceived the  design  of  collecting  and 
preserving  the  various  War  Poems, 
which  (born  of  the  excited  state  of  the 
public  mind,)  then  inundated  our  news- 
papers- 
Traveling   since    the    war    through 


many  portions  of  the  South,  I  have 
heard  every  where  the  wish  expressed 
that  these  Poems  should  be  collected 
and  published  in  a  form  so  cheap  as  to 
be  accessible  to  all.  This  desire  I  have 
endeavored  to  fulfil. 

Besides  a  "Memorial"  volume,  to 
preserve  these  "songs,"  expressive  of 
the  hopes  and  triumphs  and  sorrows  of 
a  "  lost  cause,"  I  have  another  design — 

TO  AID  BY    ITS  SALE  THE    EDUCATION    OF 

THE  Daughters  of  our  desolate 
land;  to  fit  a  certain  number  for 
Teachers,  that  they  may  take  to  their 
homes  and  spread  amongst  the  dilTer- 
ent  Southern  States  the  knowledge  of 
those  accomplishments  which  else  may 
be  denied  them. 

I  appeal  to  all  good  people  to  aid  me 
in  this  efl"ort  to  provide  for  the  women 
of  the  South,  (the  future  mothers  of 
the  country,)  the  timely  boon  of  educa- 
tion. Many  of  these  children  are  the 
orphans  of  soldiers,  from  whom  they 
have  inherited  nothing  but  an  honor- 
able name,  and  the  last  hours  of  more 
than  one  of  whom  I  was  enabled  to 
soothe  by  the  promise  that  I  would  do 
something  for  the  little  ones  they  left 
behind  them.  That  promise,  I  trust, 
this  humble  effort  may  enable  me  in 
part  to  redeem.  E.  Y.  M. 

4®="  Early  orders  are  respectfully  so- 
licited from  Booksellers,  Canvassers 
and  others,  to  whom  a  liberal  disco  un 
will  be  made.  MURPHY  &  CO., 

Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Station- 
ers, 182  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 

4®"  Freely  mailed  on  receipt  of  the 
advertised  price. 

This  is  the  Publishers  notice  of 
Miss  Mason's  excellent  collection 
of  poems.  We  learn  that  in  the 
second  edition,  which  is  nearly 
ready,  all  that  was  objectionable 
in  the  first,  has  been  removed. — 
The  book  has  been  enlarged  by 
the  introduction  of  many  choice 
poems  and  those  of  less  merit  have 
been  left  out. 

Miss  Mason's  Orphan  School  is 
in  successful  operation.  She  has 
six  pupils  from  North  Carolina, 
who  are  being  educated  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  this  book.  We  wish 
it  the  success  which  it  so  richly 
deserves. 

The    Home    Monthly',    Nash- 
ville, Tenn.     Price   ^3    a  year. 
Forty-eight    pages    of   reading 
matter. 
This    beautifully    printed    and 
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ably  conducted  Monthly  is  under 
the  auspices  of  our  Methodist 
brethren.  We  notice  among  its 
contributors  the  names  of  men 
honored  for  their  learning  and  pi- 
ety. In  the  days  of  our  rebellious 
career,  we  learned  to  esteem  and 
love  one  of  these  noble  men,  Eev. 
J.  B.  McFerrin,  D.D.,  for  his 
stout,  unmovable  Southernism. — 
At  the  risk  of  being  accused  of 
want  of  nationality  by  the  good 
brother  in  New  York,  we  will  say 
that  the  attachments  formed  du- 
ring the  war  still  cling  to  us. — 
These  stern  old  rebels  have  warm 
and  tender  hearts,  and  could  easi- 
ly be  won  by  a  word  of  kindness; 
and  our  New  York  friend  knows 
in  his  heart  that  a  single  one  of 
them  is  worth  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  those  tumblers  of  the  cir- 
cus, who  always  make  their  som- 
ersault and  turn  their  backs  upon 
their  friends,  when  their  support 
is  most  needed.  * 

Among  the  excellent  articles  in 
this  admirable  Monthly,  we  would 
call  special  attention  to  the  serial, 
"Confederate  Notes,"  by  a  lady 
of  Virginia. 

Southern  Keyiew.  Terms  $5 
per  annum.     Baltimore,  Md. 

The  April  number  has  come  to 
hand  just  as  we  are  going  to  press. 
We,  of  course,  have  not  read  it 
and  can  only  give  its  table  of  con- 
tents. The  Origin  of  the  late  War; 
Southern  War  Poetry ;  The  Teach- 
ing and  the  Study  of  Geometr}^; 
De  Tocqueville  on  the  Sovereignty 
of  the  People ;  The  Legend  of  Ve- 
nus; Kecent  Histories  of  Julius 
Cajsar;  Life,  Character,  and  Works 
of     Ilenrv     Heed;     Agricultural 


Chemistry;  Victor  Hugo  as  a 
Novelist;  The  New  America  of 
Mr.  Dixon;  Book  Notices. 

The  January  number  (the  first 
published)  was  very  able.  Among 
its  great  articles,  are  the  "  Educa- 
tion of  the  World,"  "Earl  Stan- 
hope's Life  of  Pitt,  "  Imprison- 
ment of  Jefferson  Davis." 

The  Review  is  edited  by  that 
ripe  scholar  and  profound  think- 
er, A.  T.  Bledsoe,  L.L.  D.  It  is 
worthy  to  bear  the  name  of  that 
great  work  edited  by  Legare  and 
adorned  by  the  genius  of  Pettigru, 
Middleton,  Pinckney,  Simms  and 
so  many  other  gifted  men  of  the 
South. 

The  Fak^ier,    Piichmond,    Vir- 
ginia,.    Terms  $3.00. 

The  Southern  Planter,  Rich- 
mond, Va.     Terms  igS.OO. 

These  are  both  excellent  Month- 
lies of  their  kind  and  ought  to 
have  the  support  of  the  agricul- 
tural community.  The  time  was 
when  our  farmers  could  blunder 
along  any  M^ay  through  the  j^ear 
and  have  an  abundant  harvest  at 
its  close.  But  that  time  has  pass- 
ed. They  must  now  seek  light 
from  men  of  science,  and  informa- 
tion derived  from  the  practical  ex- 
perience of  their  own  class.  The 
culture  of  the  earth  is  the  noblest 
of  all  the  pursuits,  and  it  ought 
to  be  brought  to  the  same  state  of 
perfection  as  the  other  depart- 
ments of  human  effort.  But  it  is 
not,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that 
those  most  interested  do  not  sup- 
port and  encourage  the  men,  who 
are  trying  to  shed  light  upon  the 
seemingly  easy,  but  really  difficult, 
subject  of  successful  farmins;. 


BICKFORD  &  HUFFMAN'S  GRAIN  DRILL, 


With  Compost  Attachment  and  Grass  Seed  Sower. 

OUR  DRILL  is  universally  approved  wherever  used,  and  has  never  failed  in 
a  single  instance  of  giving  entire  satisfaction.  An  important  advantage  our 
Drill  possesses  overall  others,  is,  that  by  means  of  a  series  of  marked  gear 
wheels  the  quantity  of  seed  per  acre  is  regulated  and  the  quantity  controlled  by 
simply  changing  one  gear  wheel  for  another,  and  when  the  proper  gear  wheel  is 
on,  the  operator  can  go  ahead  and  sow  with  an  absolute  certainty  of  getting  on 
the  requisite  qirantity  of  seed,  without  the  trouble  of  measuring  off  a  portion 
of  his  land,  and  experimenting  a  lon^  time  to  get  it  right,  in  fact  it  goes  off  the 
first  time  invariably,  and  we  wish  it  distinctly  understood,  we  warrant  our 
Drills  to  sow  with  mathematical  accuracy  whether  the  land  be  rough  or  smooth, 
up  hill  or  down,  side  hill  or  level,  driven  fast  or  slow.  The  advantage  of  drill- 
ing over  broadcast  sowing,  at  this  age  of  improvement,  need  hardly  be  alluded 
to,  but  were  there  nothing  gained  by  increase  of  crops,  the  amount  of  seed 
saved,  and  the  labor  of  harrowing  after  broadcasting  would  of  itself  warrant 
the  expense  of  a  Drill  for  each  100  acres  sowed.  Our  Drill  sows  from  4  to  16  pecks 
to  the  acre.  It  sows  wheat,  rye^  oats,  barley,  &c.,  and  is  so  constructed  as  to 
plant  corn  or  beans  in  drills  by  simply  shutting  off  the  feed  to  as  many  tubes  as 
you  desire.  "We  have  in  our  possession  certificates  from  practical  and  scientific 
farmers  recommending  our  Drill  for  planting  corn,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  the 
only  Drill  so  constructed  as  to  perform  this  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

TO 


BICKFORD  SHOMAfSGRAfflDRIL 


JJ. 


The  principal  and  arrangement  of  this  attacliraent,  is  the  result  of  much 
careful  research,  and  numerous  costly  experiments  by  us.  Tlie  great  affinity  of 
Guano  for  moisture,  and  its  sticky  nature  when  moist,  renders  it  extremely 
difficult  to  be  sown  by  a  machine,  and  in  fact  all  the  machines  heretofore  intro- 
duced have  failed  to  distribute  Guano  except  in  a  dry  state.  The  great  sim- 
plicity, as  well  as  durability  of  this  attachment,  together  with  its  certainty  of 
action  with  Guano  and  other  fertilizers  either  in  a  dry  or  damp  state,  renders  it 
certainly  the  most  desirable  machine  yet  offered  to  a  discerning  public.  This 
attachment  will  also  distribute  Lime^  Plaster,  Ashes,  or  any  of  the  manufactured 
manures,  such  as  the  PhosiDhates,  &c.,  &c.,  either  in  Drills  with  the  Grain,  or 
Ijroadcast  without  the  Drill  tubes.  With  the  late  improvements,  it  will  sow, 
with  the  Grain,  from  50  to  400  fi)S.,  to  the  acre.  The  desired  quiintity  may  be  reg- 
uhited  with  accuracy,  by  a  slide  and  notches.  When  set  at  the  first  notch,  it  will 
distribute  50  flis.,  and  by  moving  the  slide  one  notch,  the  quantity  delivered  will 
be  75  fts.,  to  the  acre,  and  so  on,  each  notch  increasing  the  quantitj-  25  fts.  Here 
too  is  a  great  saving  of  expense  in  the  use  of  the  Drill,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
relief  which  any  one  must  appreciate  who  has  sown  Guano  by  hand.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged by  all  close  observers,  that  one-half  the  quantity  "of  Guano  usually 
sown  broadcast,  will  suffice  when  sown  with  Drills,  and  in  the  furrow  with  the 
Grain.  Plain  and  perfect  instructions  on  a  printed  card  accompany  each  ma- 
chine.   It  also  sows  GRASS  and  CLOVER  SEED. 

BICKFOUD  &  HUFFMAN. 

W.  L.  BUCKINGHAM,  General  Agent,  59  1-2  S.  Charles-st.,  Baltimore, 
May  l.?(37— Gin 


Doctor  ^W^ILSOIsT'S 

SELECT  CHLi^^SSIO^^X.  SCIiOOX^. 

ESTABLISHED  IK  1851. 


Tlie  course  of  instruction  is  confined  to  what  is  necessary  for  admission  into 
the  University,  or  any  College.    But  to  those  who  do  not  intend  to  study  the 
Classics,  the  means  are  afforded  of  ohtaining  a  good  English  education. 
Circulars  sent  on  application  to 

Rev.  ALEX.  WILSOlSr,  D.  D.,  or 
Dr.  JOHN  WILSON,  A.  M., 

Formerly  of  Milton,  N.  C. 
Melville,  Alamance  County,  five  miles  from  Mebaneville,  N  C  R  R  apr  3 

THE   BINGHAM    SCHOOL 

Is  pleasantly  located  near  Mebaneville  Depot  on  the  Xorth  Carolina 
Railroad,  in  a  remarkably  healthful  region. 
The  Course  of  Instruction  is 

Classical,  Mathematical,  and  Commercial, 

Including  the  branches  of  study  essential  to  a  thorough  preparation, 
either  for  a  University  course,  or  for  business. 

This  School  was  established  by  the  grandfather  of  the  present  pro- 
prietors, and  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  more  than  sixty 
years. 

For  Catalogue  exhibiting  terms,  &c.,  address. 

Col.  ^VM.  BINGHAM, 

April,  1867— 9ni  MEBA:N'EyiLLE,  N.  C. 

duitman,  Wood  County,  Texas, 

Attornej^  at  La^^,  and  Real  Estate  Agent, 

Eor  the  purchase  and  sale  of  improved  and  unimproved  Keal  Estate, 
perfecting  Titles,  payment  of  Taxes,  and  furnishing  such  information 
as  may  be  obtained  from  Public  Kecords  or  other  sources. 

REFERENCES  : 

Hon  Z  B  Vance,  Charlotte,  N  C  Hon  W  Porcher  Miles,  Charleston,  S  C 

Hon  Wm  P  Chilton,  Montgomery,  Ala      Hon  L  J  Gartrell,  Atlanta,  Ga 
Hon  r  B  Sexton,  San  Augustine,  Texas    Hon  J  H  Stan,  Xacogdoches,  Texas 

April,  1867.        4 


CHARLOTTE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE. 


A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies,  delightfully  situated 
in  a  retired  and  pleasant  portion  of  the  City  of  Charlotte,  K.  C. 


Officers  and  Instructors. 

Rev.  B.  BUK"WEIjL,  Principal  and  Instructor  in  Mental  and  Moral  Philoso- 

pliy  and  Mathematics. 

JOHN  B.  BURWEIiL,  A.  M.,  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Ancient 

Languages. 

Prof.  A,  BAUMANW,  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music. 

Prof.  "WM.  BENZIGEE,  (Graduate  Geneva  College,  Switzerland,)  Drawing, 

Painting,  and  Modern  Languages- 
Mrs.  M.  A.  BURWELL,  English  Branches,  and  Superintendent  of   Social 

Duties. 

Miss  H.  EMMONS,  English  Branches. 

Miss  MARY  BATTE,  English  Branches. 

Miss  MARY  PENICK,  Music  on  Piano  and  Guitar. 

The  Session  consists  of  two  terms  of  tiventy  iveeks  each,  the  one  commencing  the  1st  of 
October,  and  the  other  the  loth  of  February.    For  further  particulars,  address 

Rev.  R.  BURWELL  &  SON, 

CHARLOTTE,    N.    C. 


Concord  [Female  College, 

In  the  N.  C.  Presbyterian  of  September  26th,  an  article  was  published  over  the 
signature  of  "  Amicus."  I  invite  attention  to  an  extract  from  that  article.  "  If 
wholesome  discipline,  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education,  skill  and  experience 
in  teaching  will  secure  success,  then  the  Faculty  of  this  Female  College  have  all 
the  elements  of  success.  There  is  no  institution  where  the  mental  culture,  the 
health,  the  morals,  and  the  manners  of  the  pupils  are  more  looked  after  and 
cared  for." 

The  next  Session  will  commence  on  the  second  Monday  of  January,  1867.  Each 
boarder  will  find  her  own  lights  and  towels,  and  also  a  pair  of  sheets  and  pillow 
cases.  The  entire  expense  of  Tuition  and  Board,  including  washing,  for  a  Ses- 
sion of  Twenty  Weeks,  will  be  from  $115  to  $125,  currency.  Ten  dollars  will  be 
deducted  when  full  settlements  are  made  in  advance.  Extra  charges  will  be 
made  for  Music,  French,  Latin  and  Drawing.  Advance  payments  will  be  ex- 
pected, yet  the  greatest  possible  indulgence  will  be  given  our  patrons.  A  large 
patronage  is  needed,  desired  and  expected. 

Address,  J.  M.  M.  CALDWELL, 

January,  1867.       6  Statesvillej  N.  C. 


MECKLENBURa   FEMALE    COLLEGE, 

C  H  Jl  li  L  O  T  T  E,    JT.     C. 
REV.    A.    G.    STACY.    A.    M.,    President. 

This  Institution  is  now  in  successful  operation,  witli  a  corps  of  accomplisliecl 
Instructors.  Thoroughness  and  completeness  is  their  motto.  Rates  as  low  as 
can  be  afforded.    Send  on  your  daughtei's  at  once  for  the  present  session. 

For  Circular,  apyly  to  A.  G.  STACY,  Charlotte,  IST.  C. 


TYSOK,  TRUMP  &  CO, 

i]ijO)W]fi^tyjP©i?s;  Q)f  Wme)  ^llm\^  P-lit^d)  ^Q)@d)t^ 

]^0.  61  X.  CHAKLES-ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD., 

WOULD  invite  the  attention  of  the  Southern  Public  to  our  choice  assortment  of 
Rich  aiad  Elegant 

Silver  Plated  Ware  of  latest  Silver  Patterns. 

All  our  Electro-Plating  being  done  by  us  exclusively,  we  can  assure  those  pur- 
chasing of  us,  of  obtaining  in  all  cases,  the  amount  of  Silver  represented  to  be 
on  each  article,  and  at  as  low  rates,  as  first-class  goods  of  Noi-thern  Manufacture. 
AVe  name  in  part, 


Tea  Sets,  Ice  Pitchers  and  Coffee  Urns,  Communion  Sets  Oyster  and  Soup  Tu- 
reens, Casters,  Waiters,  Cake  and  Card  Baskets,  Butter  Coolers,  Vases,  Vegeta- 
ble and  Fruit  Dishes,  Egg  Boilers,  Pickle,  Wine  and  Celery  Stands,  Napkin  Rings, 
Pie,  lee  Cream  Fish  and  Cake  Knives,  Crumb  Scrapers,  Pearl,  Ivory  and  Metal 
handle  Knives,  Dinner  and  Desert  Forks,  Tea  and  Table  Spoons,  &c.,  &c. 

Photographs,  with  prices  annexed,  of  any  of  our  leading  styles,  sentbv  mail 
to  persons  wishing  to  purchase,  and  upon  receipt  of  their  order,  such  goods  as 
selected,  will  be  forwarded  pe?-^2^9ress  C.  O.  D. 

WARE  of  all  kinds  Replatediin  the  best  manner. 

Extra-heavy  Goods,  for  Hotels  and  Steamers,  made  to  order  at  extra  cost  of 
Metal. 


Address, 


May  1867— 3ui 


TYSON,   TEUMP  &  CO., 
61  N.  CHARLES-ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


THE  LAND  WE  LOVE. 


NO.  11. 


JUNE,  1867. 


VOL.  III. 


GEX.    GEORGE  BURGWYIs    ANDERSON. 


An  unsullied  honor,  a  record 
that  shall  be  immortal,  and  a 
grateful  and  affectionate  remem- 
brance of  her  martyred  sons,  are 
all  that  are  left  to  the  South  from 
the  wreck  of  the  great  civil  war. 
That  honor,  no  prejudice  or  ma- 
lignity can  successfully  assail  or 
even  tarnish.  That  record  of 
heroism  and  devotion  shall  grow 
in  lustre  as  the  years  advance, 
and  be  the  theme  of  song  and 
story  in  ages  yet  to  come.  And 
that  love  and  veneration  for  the 
noble  dead  will  live  and  intensify 
until  the  present  generation  sleejDS 
in  dust;  and  then  our  children 
and  our  children's  children 

"Shall  revive  their  names,  and  in  foncl 
memories 

Preserve  and  still  keep  fresh,  like  flow- 
ers in  water, 

Their  glorious  deeds !" 

Lavish  as  have  been  her  offer- 
"VOL.  III. — NO.  ir. 


ings,  N'orth  Carolina  has  rarely 
made  a  richer  contribution  to 
fame  and  history,  than  when 
George  Burgwyn  Anderson  left 
them  the  legacy  of  his  bright 
young  name  and  example.  It 
shall  be  the  object  of  this  imper- 
fect sketch  to  tell  his  services  and 
to  commemorate  a  life  that  was 
as  admirable  while  it  lasted,  as  it 
was  glorious  in  its  conclusion. 

George  Burgwyn  Anderson  was 
born  in  Orange  county,  within 
one  mile  of  Hillsboro',  on  the 
12th  day  of  April,  1831.  His 
father  was  William  E.  Anderson, 
a  brother  of  Chief-Justice  Walker 
Anderson,  of  Florida,  and  best 
known  as  the  faithful  and  intel- 
ligent Cashier,  for  many  years,  of 
the  Branch  Bank  of  the  State,  at 
Wilmington.  His  mother,  Eliza, 
was  the  daughter   of  George  Bur- 
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Gen.  George  Burgwyn  Anderson.  [June, 


gwyn,  of  the  "Hermitage,"  in 
Kew  Hanover, — the  head  of  a 
family  graced  by  all  the  qualities 
which  adorn  society.  He  re- 
ceived his  elementary  education 
from  that  best  of  all  instruc- 
tors,— the  mother,- — and  was  sub- 
sequently a  pupil  of  Colonel  Wm, 
Bingham,  and  at  the  Caldwell 
Institute,  in  Hillsboro'.  As  a 
boy,  he  was  remarkable  for  the 
brightness  of  his  intellect,  his 
amiable  and  cheerful  disposition, 
manly  deportment  and  studious 
habits, — the  same  qualities  which, 
in  after  life,  characterized  him  in 
so  remarkable  a  degree.  He 
matriculated  at  the  University  of 
Xortli  Carolina  in  July,  1847, — 
joining  the  Sophomore  class  of 
that  year.  Up  to  the  time  of  his 
leaving  the  institution,  he  shared 
the  first  honors  of  his  class  with 
John  Hill,  a  young  man  of  high 
promise,  who  died,  early,  Wm. 
H.  Johnson,  of  Tarboro',  after- 
wards a  Tutor  at  Chapel  Hill,  and 
Professor  W.  C.  Kerr,  at  present 
Geologist  of  the  State.  The  dis- 
tinguished President  of  the  Uni- 
versity speaks  of  him  as  one  of 
the  most  punctual  members  of  his 
class,  as  gentlemanly  in  deport- 
ment, most  exemplary  in  morals, 
and,  in  every  respect,  the  fitting 
compeer  of  the  best  of  his  contem- 
poraries. It  is  only  deemed  neces- 
sary to  refer  thvis  briefly,  to  his 
youthful  antecedents.  Many  facts 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  writer, 
exhibiting  the  germ  of  that  char- 
acter which,  in  maturer  years, 
made  him  the  object  of  such  high 
hopes  and  tender  regard;  but  the 
great  events  in  which,  as  a  man, 
he  played  so  illustrious  a  part, 


obscure   the   trivial   but   pleasing 
incidents  of  his  boyhood. 

Through  the  kind  agency  of  the 
Hon.  A.  W.  Venable,  he  obtained 
the  appointment  of  a  Cadetship 
to  West  Point,  and  entered  the 
Military  Academy  in  1848,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  class  numbering  ninety- 
four  young  men,  and  which  gradu- 
ated forty-one  members.  As  soon 
as  his  studies  commenced,  in 
September  of  the  first  year's 
course,  it  became  apparent  (to  use 
the  language  of  General  Stanly, 
U.  S.  A.,  who  was  his  contempora- 
ry) that  "young  Anderson  was 
not  only  one  of  the  brightest  in- 
tellects, but  the  very  superior 
mind  of  his  class."  In  the 
Mathematics,  Physics  and  Engi- 
neering, he  was  particularly  ready, 
and  subjects  or  problems  that 
ordinary  minds  agonized  over  for 
hours,  he  comprehended  and  mas- 
tered with  a  single  reading.  But 
he  was  too  fond  of  reading  and 
genial  companions  to  confine  him- 
self to  the  dry  studies  of  the 
Academy;  and  hence  it  was  that 
he  graduated  only  ninth  in  his 
class, — a  high  standing,  of  itself, 
but  nothing  to  what  he  might 
have  accomplished,  as  was  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that,  at  the 
first  examination,  in  Januar}', 
after  his  admission,  he  stood 
second.  The  library  was  his 
favorite  resort,  and,  among  the 
haunts  of  history,  philosophy,  and 
general  literature  he  strolled  and 
culled  their  choicest  fruits. 

In  1850,  the  strife  in  Congress 
between  the  North  and  the  South, 
growing  out  of  the  Compromise 
agitation  of  that  period,  invaded 
the  precincts  of  the  Academy, 
and   controversy  was  as   excited 
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and  blood  as  hot  there  as  in  the 
National  Legislature.  While 
young  xinderson  was  earnest  and 
decided  in  the  vindication  of  the 
imperiled  rights  of  his  section, 
and  devoted,  with  all  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  generous  nature,  to 
the  sunny  land  of  his  nativity,  his 
discussions  were  always  marked 
by  courtesy.  In  one  of  these  dis- 
cussions, as  described  by  General 
Stanly,  it  was  remarked  by  a  par- 
ticipant: "Well,  if  war  must  fol- 
low, I  hope  that  mj'  day  may  have 
passed,  that  I  may  not  live 
to  see  it."  "  No,"  said  Anderson, 
"  deeply  as  I  too  would  deplore  it, 
if  it  must  come,  I  would  feel  it 
wrong  that  I  should  put  otf,  for  a 
succeeding  generation,  a  misery 
that  I  am  more  entitled  to  bear." 
Those  who  were  most  intimately 
acquainted  with  George  B.  An- 
derson knoiu  that  if  there  was  any 
one  trait,  next  to  his  scrupulous 
conscientiousness  and  exalted 
sense  of  personal  honor  that  dis- 
tinguished him  and  made  him  the 
nature's  nobleman  he  was,  it  was 
his  utter  abnegation  of  self.  And 
what  a  superb  illustration  of  it 
was  here  I 

In  1852  the  class  graduated,  and 
Anderson's  standing  entitling  him 
to  the  choice  of  the  arm  of  service 
he  should  enter,  he  selected  that 
of  the  Dragoons.  After  spending 
six  months  at  the  Cavalry  School, 
at  Carlisle,  he  was  detailed  by  the 
Hon.  Jefferson  Davis,  then  Secre- 
tary of  War,  as  an  assistant  to 
Lieut.  Parke,  of  the  Engineers, 
ordered  to  make  a  survey  for  a 
practical  railroad  route  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  this  scientific  duty,  he 
spent  most  of  the  summer,  fall 
and  winter  of  1853.     We  next  find 


Lieut.  Anderson  joining  his  regi- 
ment, the  2nd  Dragoons,  at  Fort 
Chadburue,  Texas.  Among  the 
otHcers  more  or  less  connected 
with  this  extreme  and  desolate 
frontier  post,  during  the  year  of 
his  skay,  may  be  mentioned  W. 
J.  Hardee,  K.  H.  Anderson,  Albert 
Sidney  Johnson,  Geo.  II.  Steuart 
and  H.  H.  Sibley,  afterwards 
Confederate  Generals,  and  Pleas- 
anton  and  Stanly,  subsequently 
general  officers  in  the  Federal  army. 
In  the  fall  of  1855,  the  regiment 
marched  across  the  j)lains  from 
Texas  to  Fort  Kiley,  Kansas,  when 
Anderson,  then  1st.  Lieutenant, 
commanded  his  company  in  the 
absence  of  Capt.  Patrick  Calhoun, 
then  in  his  last  illness.  The  win- 
ter of  185o-'56  was  spent  at  Fort 
Riley,  and  in  the  spring  of  the 
latter  year,  the  Kansas  troubles 
commenced.  From  that  time  un- 
til the  middle  of  the  summer  of 
1857,  the  troops  in  the  country 
were  incessantly  engaged  either 
in  the  arrest  of  predatory  parties 
headed  by  such  marauders  as 
Jim  Lane  and  Ossawatomie 
Brown,  or  in  interposing  to  pre- 
vent the  destruction  of  some  ex- 
posed village  by  a  Missouri  mob. 
Here  Lieut.  Anderson  had  for  a 
commander  Gen.  E.  V.  Sumner, 
and  served  in  the  same  command 
with  the  since  illustrious  Joseph 
E.  Johnston.  In  1857,  the  Utah 
expedition  was  undertaken,  the 
2nd  Dragoons  was  one  of  the  reg- 
iments detailed  for  the  duty,  and 
Lieutenant  Anderson  was  ap- 
pointed its  Adjutant.  In  the 
autumn  of  1859,  passing  over  in- 
termediate events,  he  left  Utah 
for  Kentucky. 
On  the    8th    of   Xovember,  of 
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that  year,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Mildred  Ewing,  of  Louisville. — 
The  following  Spring,  he  received 
the  recruiting  detail  and  was 
stationed  at  Louisville  until  April, 
1861,  when  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission in  the  United  States  Army 
and  hastened  to  Xorth  Carolina 
to  link  his  fortunes  with  those  of 
his  State.  Tie  ivas  the  first  officer 
of  the  old  army,  then  in  service, 
who  proffered  his  sword  and  his 
life  to  North  Carolina.  True  to 
the  patriotic  and  filial  instincts  of 
his  great  heart,  he  rushed  to  the 
defence  of  the  dear  land  of  his 
nativity  and  his  affections.  In 
that  defence  he  died, — nobly  died, 
in  the  prime  vigor  of  manhood, 
in  the  full  flush  of  promise,  and 
in  the  possession  of  all  the  en- 
dearing heart-treasures  that  make 
life  lovely  and  attractive, — glori- 
ously died,  for  a  cause,  in  one 
sense,  now  lost,  but  none  the  less, 
right  and  holy,  because  so  lost, 
and  in  the  justice  of  which  he  be- 
lieved as  fully  as  he  did  in  the 
existence  of  that  truth  which  he 
idolized. 

Arriving  in  Raleigh,  he  was 
commissioned,  by  Governor  Ellis, 
as  Colonel  of  the  4th  Regiment, 
North  Carolina  State  Troops,  on 
the  18th  day  of  May.  This  regi- 
ment, being  one  of  the  earliest 
formed  in  the  State,  was  com- 
posed of  the  choicest  material, 
and  included  in  its  ranl-s  some  of 
the  best  representatives  of  iSTorth 
Carolina.  Jno.  A.  Young,  of 
Charlotte,  well  known  through- 
out the  State  as  a  gentleman  of 
high  character,  and  as  a  leading 
public  man  in  his  section,  was 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  and  Bryan 
Grimes,  of  Pitt,  Avho  subsequently 


won  a  merited  promotion  to  a 
Major  Generalcy,  was  its  Major. 
Among  its  line  officers  were  men, 
who  had  represented  the  people 
in  many  positions  of  trust  and 
prominence.  Colonel  Anderson 
proceeded  at  once,  with  energy 
and  enthusiasm,  to  reduce  the 
raw  and  incongruous  elements  of 
his  command  to  system,  and  al- 
though applying  to  it  the  rigid 
regimen  of  the  regular  army,  he 
combined  with  discipline  and  de- 
cision so  much  of  affability  and 
kindness  as  to  reconcile  the  im- 
patient materiel  to  his  rule,  and  to 
win  the  hearts  of  his  regiment. — 
His  men  loved  him  from  the  start, 
and  their  affection  grew  almost 
to  idolatry  as  they,  in  the  course 
of  time,  experienced  his  tender 
regard  for  their  comfort,  his  just 
and  impartial  administration,  and 
the  judgment,  prudence  and  cau- 
tion, which  he  united  with  the 
gallantry  of  the  Marshals  o:'  the 
Empire.  And  he,  in  turn,  was 
proud  of  his  regiment;  and  well 
he  might  have  been,  for  a  braver 
band  of  heroes  never  faced  a  foe 
or  marched  under  martial  ban- 
ners. 

The  regiment,  after  being  fully 
organized  at  Garj'sburg,  was  or- 
dered to  Manassas,  which  it  reach- 
ed a  few  days  after  the  battle  of 
the  21st  of  July.  A  short  time 
after  its  arrival.  Colonel  Ander- 
son was  appointed  Commandant 
of  the  post,  and  under  his  skillful 
superintendence,  man}-  of  the 
fortificatious  axound  Manassas 
were  completed.  Even  at  this 
early  day  he  was  strongly  recom- 
mended for  a  Brigadier  Generalcy 
by  Generals  Beauregard  and  John- 
ston,  who  were    impressed  with 
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his  eminent  capacity;  but  owing 
to  certain  invidious  representa- 
tions, the  Government  failed,  at 
that  time,  to  recognize  his  claims. 
He  remained  in  command  at 
Manassas  until  the  evacuation  of 
that  post  in  March,  1862.  At 
Clark's  Mountain,  on  the  Rapi- 
dan,  en  route  for  the  Peninsula, 
General  Featherston,  of  Missis- 
sippi, was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  brigade,— General 
Johnston,  and  General  D.  H.  Hill, 
commanding  the  division,  ex- 
pressing surprise  and  regret  at 
his  supersedare. 

The  command  reported  for  du- 
ty to  Gen.  Eaius,  at  Yorktown, 
on  the  9th  of  April,  and  was  as- 
signed to  the  left  of  Gen.  Magru- 
der's  line  of  defence.  Although 
present  and  slightly  engaged  at 
Williamsburg,  on  the  5th'of  May, 
the  4th  regiment  did  not  receive 
its  real  baptism  of  fire  until  the 
great  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  on  the 
31st.  Here  Col.  Anderson,  in  the 
absence  of  General  Featherston, 
commanded  the  brigade,  which 
consisted  of  the  49th  Va.,  Col. 
(ex-Gov.)  Smith,  the  27th  and  28th 
Georgia,  and  the  4th  IST.  C.  The  lat- 
ter carried  into  action  520  enlisted 
men  and  had  86  killed  and  376 
wounded!  Of  27  officers  for  duty, 
24  were  either  killed  or  wounded ! 
Ko  comment  is  needed  to  point 
the  moral  of  such  an  exhibit. — 
Nor  is  it  our  purpose  to  give  any 
further  details  of  this  desperate 
engagement,  with  its  many  tragic 
and  thrilling  incidents.  When  its 
history  is  fully  written,  the  fact 
will  be  recognized  that  few,  if 
any,  battles  of  the  war  were  fought 
with  more  conspicuous  valor,  with 
finer  exhibition  of  individual  intre- 


pidity or  more  splendid  instances 
of  aggregated  daring.  Col.  An- 
derson behaved  throughout  with 
such  distinguished  gallantry  and 
skill  as  to  elicit  the  highest  enco- 
miums from  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill,  and 
to  draw  from  the  Government  a 
prompt  commission  as  Brigadier 
General,  which  was  issued  to  him 
on  the  9th  day  of  June. 

The  brigade  assigned  him  was 
composed  of  the  2nd,  4th,  14th 
and  30t]i  regiments  of  N.  C.  Troops 
— all  of  which,  under  their  then 
and  subsequent  commanders, 
earned  an  immortality  of  renown. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  the  series 
of  battles  around  Richmond  be- 
gan, in  all  of  which  the  brigade 
participated,  and  in  the  conclud- 
ing one  of  which  (Malvern  Hill) 
General  Anderson  received  a 
wound  in  the  hand,  while  leading 
his  brave  boys  through  a  terrific 
storm  of  shot  and  shell. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  joined 
Gen.  Anderson  as  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral of  his  brigade  on  the  25th  day 
of  August,  1862,  while  it  was  in 
bivouac  on  the  Rapidan — the 
army,  after  some  six  weeks'  re- 
pose from  the  giant  struggles  of 
the  "seven  days,"  being  en  route 
for  the  first  Maryland  invasion. — 
It  was  not  the  fortune  of  Gen.  Hill's 
division  to  have  an  active  part 
in  any  of  the  engagements  of  this 
remarkable  campaign,  until  that 
of  the  14th  of  September,  at  the 
South  Mountain  Gap,  near  Boons- 
boro,  in  Maryland— of  which  it 
may  with  safety  be  observed  that, 
in  its  consequences,  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  pre-determined  ob- 
jects, and  iu  the  skillful  disposi- 
tion of  small  numbers  to  oppose 
overwhelming  odds,  it  is  without 
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a  parallel  in  the  war.  The  divi- 
sion, unaided  until  a  late  hour  of 
the  afternoon,  held  in  check  the 
advance  of  the  greater  portion  of 
McClellan's  vast  army,  endeavor- 
ing, w^ith  battering-ram  impetus, 
to  force  its  way  through  the  nar- 
row gap,  and  thereby  afforded 
time  for  the  concentration  of  our 
various  corps,  dispersed  in  stra- 
tegic directions,  in  season  for  the 
bloody  issue  at  Sharpsburg.  In 
this  engagement  (South  Moun- 
tain) Gen.  Anderson  behaved  with 
his  characteristic  intrepidity,  and 
additional  evidence  was  furnished 
this  day  that  none  of  his  brigade 
commanders  more  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  division  commander 
than  the  youthful  and  recent 
Brigadier.  This  is  exalted  praise, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  he 
was  associated  with  such  men  as 
Garland  and  Kodes.  We  need 
not  tell  who  they  were.  Garland 
(between  whom  and  Gen.  Ander- 
son, by  the  way,  there  existed  an 
earnest  friendship  and  admiration) 
fell  early  in  this  action.  An  ac- 
complished gentleman,  the  very 
soul  of  chivalry,  and  one  of  the 
first  civilian  officers  in  the  ser- 
vice, he  would  have  won  high  dis- 
tinction had  he  lived.  Kodes, 
who  ultimately  succeeded  Gen. 
Hill  in  the  command  of  the  divi- 
sion, was  slain  at  Winchester,  on 
the  19th  September,  1864.  His 
loss  was  one  of  those  terrible  dis- 
asters, which  foreshadowed  the 
final  and  approaching  catastro- 
phe. 

We  may  not  essay  to  describe 
the  unequal  field  of  Sharpsburg. 
It  has  been  claimed  as  a  victory 
for  the  Federal  arms.  History 
will  not  so  write   it,   with   all  the 


facts  and  sequences  impartially 
arrayed.  At  day -light,  on  Wed- 
nesday, Sept.  17th,  Gen.  D.  H. 
Hill's  division  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  line  drawn  up  to  receive 
the  brunt  of  battle.  Soon,  des- 
perate and  heavy  from  the  left  roll 
the  boom  of  artillery  and  the  rat- 
tle of  small  arms.  A  retreating 
mass  of  men  sweeps  over  the  hills 
in  that  direction,  where  the  enemy 
has  attacked  with  tremendous 
force.  General  Hill's  division  is 
ordered  to  change  front  to  left, 
and,  marching  through  a  growing 
field  of  corn,  it  takes  position  in  a 
long  lane.  Eipley  on  the  extreme 
left,  then  Garland's  Brigade  (com- 
manded by  Colonel  D.  K.  McKae,) 
next  Bodes,  and  Anderson  on 
the  right.  But  few  moments 
elapsed  ere  this  small  division, 
weakened  by  its  losses  at  South 
Mountain,  was  furiously  assailed 
by  a  force  immeasurably  its  su- 
perior. It  seemed  madness  to 
stand,  but,  true  to  its  glorious 
prestige,  it  calmly  awaited  the 
shock.  This  was  about  8  o'clock. 
And  then  the  air  shook  with  the 
din  of  arms, — of  musket  and  of 
cannon, — and  high  above  the 
clash  and  roar  rung  the  angry 
"  shouting  of  the  Captains,"  the 
cries  of  the  wounded  and  the 
groans  of  dying  men.  General 
Anderson  occupied  a  prominent 
position  on  slightl}'  rising  ground, 
immediately  in  rear  of  his  com- 
mand. While  thus  exposed,  and 
displaying  the  most  splendid 
courage,  animating  his  men  by 
his  example,  and  directing  them 
by  his  cool  and  collected  orders, 
he  was  struck  in  the  foot,  near 
the  ankle-joint,  by  a  minnie  ball 
and  fell.     He  was  at  once  carried. 
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with  difficulty  and  danger,  to  an 
Improvised  liospital  in  tlie  rear, 
and  the  wound  examined  and  pro- 
nounced severe  but  not  serious. — 
No  one  dreamed  that  one  of  the 
truest  and  bravest  men  that  ever 
lived  had  the  wound  of  death  upon 
him. 

He  was  subsequently  conveyed 
across  the  Potomac  to  Shepherds- 
town,  and  received  every  atten- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  estimable 
ladies  of  the  family  of  Mrs.  Bote- 
ler,  imtil  Friday  morning,  when 
the  falling  back  of  the  army  ne- 
cessitated his  further  removal. — 
Friends  counseled  his  remaining, 
but  he  revolted  at  the  idea  of  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  his  heart  yearned  for  the 
ministrations  of  his  devoted  and 
lovely  wife,  and  the  little  endear- 
ments of  his  infant  boy.  By  slow 
stages,  in  company  with  his 
brother  and  Aid-de-camp,  Lieut. 
Robert  Walker  Anderson,  who 
was  wounded  in  the  same  battle, 
and  who  was  afterwards  killed  in 
the  Wilderness,  on  the  5th  of 
May,  1864:,  (and  a  noble  type  of 
the  Christian  gentleman  he  was,) 
he  was  carried  in  a  wagon  up  the 
Yalley,  to  Staunton,  and  thence 
by  rail  to  Raleigh,  which  place  he 
reached  about  the  26th  of  the 
month.  At  the  residence  of  his 
brother,  William  E.  Anderson, 
Esq.,  he  was  the  recipient  of  every 
kindness  that  a  sympathizing 
community  could  bestow,  and  of 
the  best  surgical  attention.  We 
may  not  invade  the  precincts  of 
that  home  and  speak  of  the  ten- 
der love  that,  angel-like,  hovered 
around  his  couch.  After  a  (fort- 
night of  intense  sufiering,  morti- 
fication having  taken  place,  am- 


putation was  deemed  necessary  as 
the  last  hope  of  saving  his  valua- 
ble life.  The  operation  was  skill- 
fully performed,  but  he  sank  un- 
der it  and  died  on  the  morning  of 
the  16th  day  of  October,  and  sur- 
rendered his  pure  and  noble  spirit 
to  God. 

One  of  the  largest  public  meet- 
ings ever  held  in  Raleigh  testified 
the  sorrow  of  the  citizens  at  the 
great  public  loss,  and  their  sympa- 
thy with  that  agonized  family. — 
And  when  the  intelligence  of  his 
death  reached  the  army,  brave 
men  mourned  and  wept.  Death 
was,  and  had  been,  all  around 
them,  and  they  had  become  used, 
and  perhaps  callous,  to  its  con- 
templation; but  the  loss  of  their 
leader  and  their  friend  moved 
them  to  new  and  expressive  emo- 
tion. 

He  was  buried  in  the  City  Cem- 
etery. The  funeral  was  one  of 
the  most  imposing  ever  witness- 
ed in  Raleigh.  The  old  flag, 
which  waved  above  him  at  Seven 
Pines,  riddled  with  bullets,  was 
borne  on  its  shattered  staff  in  the 
cortege,  and,  attached  to  the  sad- 
dle on  the  horse,  which  was  led  by 
his  body  servant,  was  the  sword 
which  he  wore  when  he  received 
the  fatal  wound.  This  sword  was 
once  the  property  of  his  gallant 
uncle,  Capt.  J.  H.  K.  Burgwyn, 
and  was  on  his  person  when  he 
fell  bravely  fighting  at  the  battle 
of  Puebla  de  Taos,  in  Mexico. 

What  is  left  to  be  said  may  be 
comprehended  in  few  words. — 
Such  a  life  needs  no  formal  eulogy. 

Perhaps  the  most  marked  traits 
of  General  Anderson's  character 
were  his  sincerity,  his  conscienti- 
ousness and  his  earnest  devotion 
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to  truth.  These  might,  if  quali- 
ties so  noble  ever  could  be  so 
deemed,  have  been  considered,  by 
some,  as  almost  quixotic  in  the 
extent  to  which  he  carried  them. 
He  would  have  died,  if  possible,  a 
thousand  times,  before  he  would 
have  swerved  an  inch  from  the 
straitest  paths  of  rectitude  and 
honor.  With  a  spirit  as  gentle 
and  confiding  as  a  child's,  he  had 
all  the  nerve  and  decision  of  the 
best  type  of  a  man.  Modesty 
herself  was  not  more  unassuming 
than  he.  Who  that  ever  knew 
him  can  forget  his  smile,  when 
pleasant  and  genial  emotions  were 
excited?  It  Avas  like  a  sun  beam 
lighting  up  his  handsome  face, 
and  winning  the  prepossessions  of 
all  who  approached  him  by  an  ir- 
resistible   maoic.      Such  a    smile 


could  only  have  been  born  of  a 
heart,  in  which  the  jjurest 
thoughts  had  their  home.  And  it 
was,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  in- 
dex to  his  whole  inner  nature. 

Had  he  been  sj^ared,  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  attained  the 
highest  distinction.  But  a  death 
in  the  defence  of  home  and  coun- 
try is  equal  to  a  life-time  of  glory, 
and  when  Xorth  Carolina  makes 
up  her  roll  of  honor — as  she  must 
and  will  do,  when  calmer  times 
supervene — full  justice  will  be 
done  to  his  memory.  Surveying 
in  mournful  and  grateful  retro- 
spect, the  long  catalogue  of  dead 
hei'oes  who  have  illustrated  her 
name  and  history,  she  will  dwell 
with  peculiar  pride  upon  the  life 
and  services  of  Geooe  Burgwyx 
Anderson. 


'•THE   LAND   WE   LOVE.'' 

Land  of  the  Gentle  and  Brave! 

Our  love  is  as  wide  as  thy  woe. 
It  deepens  beside  every  grave, 

Where  the  heart  of  a  hero  lies  low. 

Land  of  the  brightest  of  skies! 

Our  love  glows  the  more  'mid  thy  gloom. 
Our  heairts,  by  the  saddest  of  ties. 

Cling  closest  to  thee  in  thy  doom. 

Land  where  the  desolate  weep! 

In  a  sorrow  too  deep  to  console. 
Our  tears  are  but  streams  making  deep 

The  ocean  of  love  in  our  soul. 


Land  where  the  victor  flag  waves, 
Where  only  the  dead  are  the  free, 
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Each  link  of  the  chain  that  enslaves, 
Shall  bind  us  the  closer  to  thee. 

Land  where  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
Its  shadow  of  sorrow  hath  shed, 

We  measure  our  Love  by  th}-  Loss, 
Thy  Loss — by  the  graves  of  our  Dead. 
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It  is  said  that  the  Presbyterians, 
through  the  Long  Parliament  lev- 
ied war  against  their  king!  We 
repl}^,  first,  that  no  advocate  of 
good  government  will  den}',  at 
our  day,  that  this  war  was  inevi- 
table, save  at  the  cost  of  submis- 
sion to  a  hopeless  despotism. — 
But,  second,  when  the  Parliament 
determined  on  Avar,  it  was  still 
under  the  control  of  the  Episco- 
palian party,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  The  Presbj^terians,  al- 
though influential  by  their  ability, 
were  the  minority.  It  was  only 
when  the  king,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  war  in  the  autumn  of 
1641,  required  his  adherents  to 
leave  the  Parliament,  thus  with- 
drawing the  more  decided  Episco- 
palians, that  the  Presbyterians 
began  to  make  themselves  to  be 
felt.  As  the  struggle  waxed,  the 
accession  of  the  more  moderate 
Anglicans,  who  saw  that  they 
could  not  proceed  without  the 
most  hearty  cooperation  of  the 
Presbyterians,  and  their  powerful 
allies,  the  Scots,  speedily  gave 
them  strength.     Then  indeed,  the 


Westminster  Assembly  was  called, 
their  ambition  was  fired  with  the 
injudicious  and  unjust  project,  of 
making  their 's  the  established  re- 
ligion of  England,  as  it  was  of 
Scotland;  and  the  war  was  pressed 
with  determination,  to  establish 
eflectually  the  constitutional  limi- 
tations upon  the  King's  preroga- 
tive. But  the  Presbyterian  party, 
which  then  directed  aflfairs,  never 
dreamed  of  any  other  government 
than  limited  monarchy,  nor  of  any 
other  dynasty  than  that  of  the 
Stuarts.  The  evidences  are,  that 
when  the  Independent  faction, 
whose  strength  had  been  nurtured 
mainly  in  the  army,  desired  to 
revolutionize  the  government, 
"Colonel  Pride's  Purge"  was 
necessary;  by  which  one  hundred 
Presbyterian*  members  were  vio- 
lently expelled  at  once  ;  before 
the  factious  fragment  could  have 
leave  to  abolish  the  House  of 
Lords,  murder  the  King,  and  pro- 
claim the  Commonwealth.  When 
these  ruthless  ends  were  establish- 
ed, the  Rump  Parliament  en- 
deavored in  vain,   for  weeks,  to 
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procure  the  bare  proclamation  of 
the  Commonwealth  in  the  city  of 
London,    which   was   the  strong- 
hold of  Presbyterianism;  and  they 
did  not   succeed   in   procuring   a 
compliance   with   this    formality, 
until  the  Mayor,  Keynoldson,  and 
the  leading  Aldermen,   had  been 
fined  and  expelled  from  office,  the 
city  threatened   with  martial  law, 
and    the    municipal    government 
violently  abrogated.!     This  was 
in  1649.     A  stronger  evidence  is, 
that  when  the   Rump   demanded 
of   the   various  public    bodies,    a 
pledge  of  simple  acquiescence  in 
the  Commonwealth,  even  as  late 
as  1650,  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian   Church,    met  in 
London,  joined  with  the  two  Uni- 
versities in  openly  voting  to  refuse 
such  pledge,  t    During   the  usur- 
pation of  Cromwell,    the  Presby- 
terian leaders,  like  the   Royalists, 
remained  in   retirement,   in   stub- 
born,    but     silent    opposition.— 
Another  proof  of  our  position  is 
found   in  the   action  of  Scotland, 
where  Presbyterianism  in  its  puri- 
ty was  prevalent  in  all   counsels. 
Just  so  soon  as  the   Independents 
had     murdered     Charles    I.    the 
Scotch    transferred    their    allegi- 
ance, without  a  moment's   hesita- 
tion,   to    Charles    II.,  sent   their 
commissioners     to    him    at    The 
Hague,  brought  him  to  Scotland, 
crowned  him  at  Scone;    and   al- 
though  he    was    personally,    in- 
tensely vm popular,   with   a  noble 
fidelity  to   the   maxim,    "Princi- 
ples,  rather   than  men,"    poured 
out  their  best  blood  in  defence  of 
his  throne,  at  Dunbar  and  "Wor- 

t  M.  Guizot,  RC-publicLue  D' Angleterre, 
Vol.  i.  p.  9-11. 
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cester.     And  thenceforward,   the 
usurper  was  constrained  to  hold 
them    down,     during    his    whole 
reign,  by  martial  law,  to  prevent 
their  loyalty    from    asserting  it- 
self.      Rapin     Thoyras,*      while 
giving  a  luminous  account  of  the 
party  interests,  which,  as  he  sup- 
poses,    prompted    the     stubborn 
enmity  of  the  English  Presbyteri- 
ans   to    the     Independents,    ex- 
hausts his  judicial   acumen,   and 
professes  himself  unable  to  assign 
a  satisfactory  solution   for  that  of 
the  Scots.     He  might  have   found 
it  easily,  in  this  simple  view:  they 
were     determined      and     honest 
monarchists.      Once    more  :    the 
Parliament      which     reassembled 
after  the  death  of  Cromwell,   un- 
der the   auspices   of  Monck,    was 
the  Long  Parliament;  and  in  this 
the  Presbyterians  were  again  pre- 
dominant.!    They    proceeded    at 
once  to   exercise  their  power  for 
assembling  of  a  new   one,  which, 
as  they   intended,    voted  the  un- 
conditional   restoration     of     the 
king.       ISTow,   in   the  face   of   all 
these   fticts,    the   charge  that  the 
Presbyterians  were  secret  enemies 
of  limited  monarchy,  and  only  re- 
sisted the  Commonwealth  because 
its  powers  were  not  in  their  own 
hands,  must  appear  to   every   re- 
flecting person  most  absurd  and 
unjust. 

In  1613,  the  Presbyterians  had 
risen  to  a  legitimate  predominance 
in  the  Parliament.  This  power 
they  held  until  1618,  when  it  was 
forcibly  wrested  from  them  by  the 
Independents,  through  means   of 

*  Vol.  xii.  p.  400. 
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the  army.  These  five  years,  there- 
fore, form  the  season,  duriug 
which  they  may  be  justly  held 
responsible  for  the  direction  of 
affairs;  and  by  its  events  they 
should  be  tried.  That  they  em- 
ployed force  to  resist  the  aggres- 
sions of  violence  upon  the  liberties 
of  the  kingdom  :  that,  taught  by 
a  bitter  experience  of  royal  treach- 
eries and  persecutions,  they  de- 
manded of  Charles  special  guar- 
antees for  those  liberties,  every 
friend  of  free  government  •will 
concur  with  us  in  regarding,  as 
justifiable.  But  the  broader  errors 
and  crimes  of  their  party,  if  we 
pass  by  minuter  transactions,  may 
be  said  to  be  the  following.  They 
knew  perfectly  well  that  the  great 
mass  of  Englishmen  were  unalter- 
ably attached  to  the  legitimate 
government  of  the  country,  by 
Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons;  and 
that  the  majority  of  them  were 
equally  attached  to  the  Anglican 
Establishment.  But  having  skill- 
fully used  their  party  strength,  to 
bring  the  King  to  concede  con- 
stitutional guarantees,  they  com- 
mitted these  grave  errors.  They 
delayed  the  legitimate  repose 
which  the  country  so  much  need- 
ed, in  order  to  manoeuvre  and 
manage  it  into  an  adoption  of 
Presbytery:  which  was  not  the 
religion  of  the  majority  of  Eng- 
lishmen. To  gain  this  darling 
and  unjust  end,  all  their  great 
faults  were  committed.  For  this, 
they  violated  the  constitution  for 
which  they  professed  to  be  fight- 
iiigi  ^y  inordinately  prolonging 
the  existence  of  the  Parliament. 
For,  they  knew  that  a  general 
election  would  not  place  them  in 
the  majority.     In  issuing  special 


writs  of  election  to  fill  vacancies, 
they  acted  with  partial  injustice. 
Thus,  they  stamped  their  move- 
ment with  the  character  of  fac- 
tion. It  became  an  illegitimate 
attempt,  to  make  a  minority 
dominate  at  once  over  the  majori- 
ty and  the  prescriptive  forms  of 
the  constitution.  And  last,  in- 
stead of  closing  definitively  with 
the  Royalist  party  on  a  compro- 
mise of  limited  monarchy,  they 
continued,  coquetting  with,  and 
endeavoring  to  use  the  Independ- 
ents, whom  they  knew  to  be 
thorough  disorganizers,  and  fac- 
tionists. 

But,  to  do  justice  to  the  English 
Presbyterians,  we  must  remember 
the  great  extenuations  presented 
by  the  errors  and  faults  of  the 
times.  They  had  long  been  hor- 
ribly oppressed  :  they  now  had 
power  to  protect  their  rights. — 
The  King  oftered  concessions  : 
they  had  good  evidence  to  con- 
vince them  that  he  would  not  feel 
his  conscience  bound  by  a  single 
pledge,  when  once  he  resumed  his 
sceptre.  The  King  and  the  An- 
glican party  had  hitherto,  ma- 
liciously persisted  in  confounding 
them  with  the  sectaries,  and  un- 
der the  name  of  punishing  faction, 
had  used  the  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernment only  to  crush  down  their 
legitimate  assertion  of  their  rights, 
by  star-chamber  sentences.  They 
had  good  reason  to  consider  a 
hierarchy  as  an  inevitable  engine 
of  despotism.  Hence  they  natu- 
rally felt,  that  should  they  volun- 
tarily yield  to  the  majority  of  the 
nation  that  power  which  chance 
had  given  them,  without  securing 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  prelacy, 
it  would   be  nothing  better   than 
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the  folly  of  a  voluntary  laying  of 
their  heads  in  the  pillories,  and 
embracing  the  whipping  posts, 
where  they  had  long  snftered 
such  intolerable  wrongs.  They 
knew  the  temper  of  that  majority 
and  of  that  King  and  hierarchy, 
so  as  to  foresee  only  too  well,  that 
the  magnanimity  of  such  a  sur- 
render of  power,  and  the  splendid 
evidence  of  their  true  loyalty  to 
the  constitution,  Avhich  it  would 
present,  would  all  be  in  vain  to 
gain  them  the  toleration  as  Pres- 
byterians, to  which  they  were  en- 
titled. Is  it  strange  then,  that 
they  shrunk  from  laying  down 
the  power  which  was  their  only 
shield?  To  do  so  Avould  have  re- 
quired a  height  of  disinterested 
virtue,  to  which  no  political  party 
has  ever  risen:  and  to  which  only 
the  Timoleons  and  Washingtons 
among  individuals  have  been  com- 
petent. These  errors  of  the  party 
were,  then,  rather  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  diseases  of  the  times, 
than  of  their  own  criminality  : 
and  the  most  valuable  lesson 
which  the  student  can  learn  from 
them  is,  that  the  issues  of  great 
national  movements  are  not  Avith- 
in  the  control  of  the  wisdom  or 
virtue  of  individuals.  The  Eng- 
lish Presbyterians  found  them- 
selves inexorably  shut  up,  as  it 
were,  to  their  inconsistencies,  by 
the  cruelty  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  compelled 
to  act.  And  these  circumstances 
were  the  necessary  fruits  of  theo- 
retical errors  and  malignant  pas- 
sions, sown  in  a  previous  age,  and 
by  other  hands  than  theirs.  The 
glory  and  success  of  great  parties, 
and  the  prosperity  of  nations,  are 
not    determined     by     their    own 


merits,  but  by  the  dispensation  of 
that  Divine  Providence,  which 
rules  over  the  water-floods  of 
popular  errors  and  emotions. — 
And  the  practical  lesson  for  vis  to 
learn'  is,  the  fear  of  His  ISTame, 
and  the  practice  towards  our  fel- 
low-citizens of  justice  and  mode- 
ration, in  times  of  peace  as  well 
as  of  disturbance  and  danger. 

It  was  when  the  Presbyterian 
party  became  dominant,  that  Mil- 
ton left  them,  as  has  been  related. 
Their  condemnation  of  his  trea- 
tises of  Divorce  began  the  aliena- 
tion: and  it  was  completed  by  per- 
ceiving that  they  had  no  more 
notion  than  the  Episcopalians,  of 
that  Avider  liberty  which  he  de- 
manded. They  never  dreamed  of 
dispensing  with  an  established  re- 
ligion; only,  it  was  their  religion, 
which  they  desired  to  see  estab- 
lished, in  place  of  the  Episcopal. 
They  discountenanced  "secta- 
ries," although  they  were  far  from 
using  the  inhuman  penalties  of 
Laud  against  them.  They  refused 
full  liberty  to  the  press,  still  requir- 
ing the  imjjrimateur  of  the  Licenser 
for  the  publication  of  books.  But 
the  modern  liiberal  who  Avould 
judge  the  Presbyterians  of  that 
age  equitably,  for  these  errors, 
must  remember  that  hei'ein  they 
were  but  sharing  the  universal 
convictions  of  all  leading  parties, 
and  of  all  great  and  good  men  of 
their  times.  The  doctrines  of 
full  religious  equalit}^  and  "vol- 
untaryism" for  all  churches  and 
sects,  were  not  j'^et  invented. — 
The  utmost  of  which  the  most 
liberal  dreamed,  was,  'toleration,' 
for  such  churches,  other  than  the 
established,  as  Avere  not  judged 
criminally     anti-scriptural.       He 
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who  had  proposed  the  full  libert}^ 
and  equality,  now  guaranteed  in 
the  United  States,  would  have 
been  regarded  by  all  parties  as  ex- 
travagant. And  certainly  the  In- 
dependents, when  they  had  su- 
preme power,  did  not  surrender 
the  doctrine,  either  of  church- 
establishments,  or  of  persecution, 
in  old  England,  nor  in  'New  Eng- 
land. 

They  steadily  opposed  the  vain 
vision  of  an  English  Republic  — 
But  the  Independents  now  found 
it  to  their  interest  to  emerge  from 
their  latent  attitvide ;  and  they  held 
out  the  hopes  of  these  privileges. 
Milton  therefore  transferred  the 
allegiance  of  his  whole  soul  to 
them;  and  undoubtedly,  he  was 
thoroughly  honest  in  his  advocacy 
of  their  cause.  But  his  was  just 
the  error  of  those  great  and 
visionary  minds,  (the  more  dan- 
gerous by  reason  of  their  great- 
ness,) who  desire  practically  to 
apportion  human  rights  according 
to  an  a  priori  theory,  instead  of 
the  lights  of  the  history  and  pre- 
cedents of  their  own  people. — 
"This  sublime  and  severe  genius 
who,  in  youth,  had  resisted  his 
parents  and  teachers  to  devote 
himself  wholly  to  poesy  and  let- 
ters, was  smitten  with  an  ardent 
passion  for  liberty;  not  for  that 
true  and  practical  liberty,  which 
results  from  the  respecting  of  all 
riglits,  and  of  the  rights  of  all: 
but  for  liberty  absolute  and  ideal, 
religious,  political,  domestic;  and 
on  this  subject  his  powerful  mind 
fed  itself  with  vigorous  ideas, 
lofty  sentiments,  grand  images, 
and  eloquent  verbiage,  without 
troubling  itself  to  learn  whether 
the  positive  facts  around   him,  or 


even  his  own  actions,  corresponded 
to  his  principles  and  his  hopes."* 
These  words  of  a  great  practi- 
cal statesman  suggest  the  chief 
truth  to  be  learned  from  Milton's 
public  career.  Man's  true  politi- 
cal wisdom  is  only  learned  from 
experience.  This  is  the  only 
source  from  which  any  safe  light 
is  projected  forward  upon  the  fu- 
ture working  of  untried  institu- 
tions. A  good  government  can- 
not be  the  invention  of  original 
sagacity  in  any  man;  but  must  be 
the  growth  of  events,  under  the 
hand  of  Divine  Providence.  The 
workings  of  the  human  heart, 
and  the  relations  of  human  so- 
ciety, are  infinitely  diversified. — 
To  foresee  and  meet,  by  original 
speculation,  all  the  results  which 
will  be  evolved  by  the  contact  of 
any  set  of  institutions  or  princi- 
ples with  these  diversified  rela- 
tions, is  the  attribute  of  omnisci- 
ence, and  not  of  human  wisdom. 
There  is  still  much  of  this  folly 
among  our  would-be  wise  men: 
who  seem  to  think  that  institu- 
tions can  be  Invented,  which  will 
run  of  themselves,  like  some  im- 
proved locomotive  carriage  ;  for- 
getting that  their  machine  must 
meet,  in  its  course,  diversities  of 
positions,  obstacles,  and  relations, 
of  which  they  can  foresee  nothing. 
We  have  no  respect  for  your  con-' 
stitution-makers,  who,  like  the 
Abbe  Sieyes,  keep  a  shop  full  of 
constitutions,  which  they  can  fur- 
nish to  customers  at  order.  The 
only  safe  and  successful  progress 
made  in  human  institutions,  has 
been  under  the  guidance  of  his- 
tory.    The  spirit   of   English   re- 

*M.  Giiizot,  Repnblique  D'Ansleterre, 
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form  has  been  eminently  histori- 
cal. The  same  character  marked 
the  measures  of  the  wise  fathers 
of  our  nation.  They  took  their 
lessons  from  the  past,  and  from 
facts.  The  liberty  and  rights  for 
which  they  contended,  were  the 
prescriptive  rights  of  British  free- 
men. Even  in  passing  fi'om  mon- 
archy to  republicanism,  the  Wash- 
ingtons  and  Masons,  Rutledges 
and  Pinckneys  removed  nothing 
which  was  not  incompatible,  and 
built  their  new  commonwealths 
upon  the  historical  foundations 
furnished  them  by  the  growth  of 
the  colonies,  and  established  in 
the  national  associations  and 
habits  of  their  people.  But  we 
have  an  illustration  of  the  other, 
and  more  ambitious  wisdom,  and 
its  hateful  results,  in  the  policy  of 
the  fantastical  theorists  to  whom 
Milton  gave  his  adhesion.  It  was 
nothing  to  them,  that  Britons  had 
been  governed  for  six  hundred 
years  under  Kings,  Lords  and 
Commons:  that  every  arrange- 
ment and  distribution  of  the  body 
politic  was  firmly  accommodated 
to  this  order:  that  the  tenure  of 
property,  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  national  worship, 
were  all  based  upon  it:  that  eveiy 
association  familiar  and  dear  to 
the  national  heart  was  intertwined 
with  it:  that  every  established 
interest  was  concerned  in  it:  and 
above  all,  that  nine-tenths  of 
living  Englishmen,  right  or  wrong, 
were  naturally  persuaded  that 
their  old  government  was  best  for 
them,  and  determined  to  have  no 
other.  To  these  enthusiasts,  a 
republic  was  the  lean-ideal:  and 
therefore,  a  republic  England 
must  be.     But  in  justice   to   Mil- 


ton, it  must  be  said,  that  his  sup- 
port of  the  republic  was  doubtless 
honest.  While  he  held  office  un- 
der it,  his  hands  were  pure  from 
the  plunder  with  which  those  of 
his  party  were  so  foul.  He  was 
magnanimous  and  forbearing  to- 
wards adversaries,  except  as  he 
excoriated  them  with  the  lash  of 
sarcasm.  His  writings  contained 
advice  addressed  to  the  Lord 
Protector,  in  favor  of  equity  and 
moderation,  couched  in  the  noblest 
terms.  But  he  was  implicated 
neither  in  the  confidence  nor  in 
the  crimes  of  the  government. — 
Another  Latin  Secretary  from  the 
Council  of  State  was  placed  be- 
side him:  and  he  was  entrusted 
with  no  secrets.  His  functions 
were,  in  fact,  little  more  than 
those  of  a  translating  Clerk. — 
When  one  of  his  literary  friends 
in  Holland,  Peter  Heimbach, 
wrote,  asking  him  to  secure  him  a 
favorable  introduction  to  the  Eng- 
lish Envoy  about  to  proceed  to 
that  country,  Milton  replied,  that 
he  was  not  in  the  way  of  procur- 
ing official  favors,  that  he  had  no 
relations  with  the  dispensers  of 
them,  and  that  he  was  not  sorry 
for  it.*  And  when  his  party  fell, 
he  shared  its  fate  with  a  grand 
consistency  and  covirage,  worthy 
of  an  ancient  philosopher. 

The  success  of  the  Independent 
party,  in  wresting  the  supreme 
power  from  both  its  stronger  ri- 
vals, has  usually  been  represent- 
ed as  a  surprising  proof  of  the 
genius  of  Cromwell.  But  it  is 
also  an  instance  of  a  fact  which 
has  recurred  so  uniformly  in  rev- 
olutionary movements,  that  it 
uggests  a  regular   law 

*  M.  Guizot,  Vol.  ii.  p.  1G4. 
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tion.     This  is,  that  iu  violent  rev- 
olutions, the  most  extreme  party 
becomes  supreme  over  all  the  more 
prudent  and   rational.     Thus,    in 
the  later   Roman   commonwealth, 
it   was   the   most   popular   party, 
espoused    by     C,     Julius  Ccesar, 
which  finally  triumphed  over  the 
old    aristocracy    headed    by    31. 
Cato,  and  the  more  moderate  sen- 
atorial party  of  Cicero  and  Pom- 
2)ey.     And  then  the  faction  of  the 
populace  ripened,  under  Octavius 
Cassar,  into  that   despotism  which 
seems  to  be  the  natural  develop- 
ment  of   radical   democracy.     In 
the  French  revolution,   it  was  the 
Mountain,  or  extreme  left,  which 
overpowered  first,  the  court  party, 
then  the  limited  monarchists  rep- 
resented  by   M.    Mirabeau,   then 
the   Girondists;    and    having    in- 
stalled Jacobinism   in  power,    at 
once  proceeded    to  transmute  it 
into  the  frightful   tyranny   of  the 
Committee  of  Public   Safety,   and 
the  Directory.     So    in    England: 
the  party  of  absolutism  first  sunk 
before  the    advocates  of  limited 
monarchy,  and  then,  they  in  turn, 
before  the  Independents.      Some 
of  the  causes   of  this   uniform  re- 
sult are  obvious:  others  of  them 
may   be  difficult  to   divine.     At 
such  times,  popular  passions  be- 
come  embittered,   and    naturally 
find  extreme  measures  most  con- 
genial.    The  spirit   of  innovation 
is  contagious,  and  men  who  have 
departed    in    important    respects 
from  the  established  order,    grow 
impatient  for  farther  experiment. 
That  hardy,    daring,   and   deter- 
mined   temper,     which    is    often 
found    associated   with     extreme 
theory,  finds,  in  the  revolutionary 
scene,  its  appropriate  stimulus  and 


arena.     Above  all,   the   accursed 
lust  for  revenge,  power,  and  plun- 
der,   in    the   hearts   of   able  and 
Avicked  men,   now   scents   its   op- 
portunity; and  naturally  finds  its 
tools  in  the  fanatical   extremists  : 
because   the  farther   the  work  of 
demolition    and    social     disorder 
proceeds,    the  better   field   it   has 
for  pursuing  its   prey.     It  would 
seem  then,   that  it  is  the  fate  of 
revolutionary  movements    to    be 
usurped  by   the   ultraists   of   the 
time;  to  witness  the  perversion  by 
them  of  every  wholesome   reform ; 
to  see  them  reenact  all   the  crimes 
which  had  been  charged  upon  the 
governments   which    were     over- 
thrown; and  at  last  to  have,  in 
their  mischievous    career,    a  de- 
monstration   of     their     incompe- 
tency for  rule,  and  of  madness  of 
their  dogmas  so  bitterly  convinc- 
ing,  as  to  cure  the  nation  for  a 
season  of  its  follies,  and  reconcile 
it  to  moderate  and  rational  prin- 
ciples.     Such   was   certainly   the 
career  of  the   Independent  party 
in    England.      When    they   were 
themselves  persecuted,  they  loudly 
proclaimed    the    doctrine    of    re- 
ligious   liberty  :     when   they   ob- 
tained power,  they   continued  the 
laws   against   the    Romanists,    in 
their  sternest  forms,  and  extended 
their  intolerance  to  the  Episco- 
palians; thus   denying  the  much 
lauded   right  to   more   than   half 
the    English    nation.      Cromwell 
has  been  praised  for  his  tolerance, 
of  which  he   doubtless    possessed 
more  than  his   party.     In   June, 
1654,  a  poor  Catholic  priest  named 
Southwold,      who,       thirty-seven 
years  before,  had  been   proscribed 
and  banished  as  such,  ventured  to 
return  to   England.     He  was  ar- 
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rested  ia  his  bed,  sent  to  London, 
tried,  condemned,  and  hung,  not- 
withstanding the  intercession  of 
the  foreign  envoys."'  After  per- 
sistently hunting  the  most  of  the 
Episcopal  clergy  from  their  benefi- 
ces, Cromwell  published  an  edict 
(thus  it  might  be  justly  called) 
forbidding  their  employment  as 
chaplains  and  teachers  in  the  pri- 
vate families  of  gentlemen,  f  By 
this  act,  not  only  was  the  last 
resource  against  starvation  closed 
against  these  clergymen;  but  an 
intei'ference  with  parental  right 
and  domestic  liberty  was  attempt- 
ed, almost  incredible  in  that  coun- 
try, whose  proud  boast  it  had  been 
that  each  citizen's  dwelling  was 
his  castle.  When  the  truly  vener- 
able Archbishop  Usher  remon- 
strated against  it,  Cromwell  re- 
plied that  his  party  insisted  on  it: 
but  it  must  be  said  that  the  Lord 
Protector,  less  vindictive  than  his 
faction,  did  not  trouble  himself 
much  about  its  execution. 

The  Independents  had  loudly 
demanded  the  liberty  of  the  press ; 
and  Milton,  in  his  lofty  discourse, 
the  Areopaf/rtica  had  declared,  that 
the  suppression  of  an  author's 
book  was  the  murder  of  the  noblest 
essence  of  his  being.  Well:  no 
sooner  were  they  installed  in  pow- 
er, than  the  rumored  appearance 
of  the  Elkon  Basilike  presented 
a   splendid   opportunity   to   show 

*M.  Guizot,  RepubliciiieD'Aiiiileterre. 
Vol.  II.  p.  149. 

t  Thnrrloc,  State  Papers,  Vol.  II.  p: 
40(i. 


their  faith  by  their  works.  But 
so  far  from  willingly  tolerating  its 
circulation,  they  did  their  utmost 
to  suppress  it;*  and  it  was  by  a 
surreptitious  publication,  that 
forty-eight  thousand  copies  were 
sold  in  England  in  one  year:  an 
astonishing  proof,  at  that  day,  of 
the  power  and  prevalence  of 
royalist  sentiments.  The  Rump 
Parliament  proceeded  also  to  sup- 
press with  rigid  severity,  the  pub- 
lication of  their  own  debates,  and 
of  the  proceedings  of  their  High 
Courts  for  the  trial  of  State  of- 
fenders: They  prosecuted  the  er- 
ratic Lilburn,  chief  of  the  Level- 
lers, under  the  charge  of  high 
treason,  for  printing  his  pamphlets, 
in  which  he  only  carried  their  own 
doctrines  to  their  legitimate  corol- 
laries; and  they  endeavored  to 
frighten  the  jury  into  his  judicial 
murder,  by  arts  of  intimidation 
worthy  of  a  Jeffreys. f  An  act 
was  passed  exalting  the  utterance 
in  print  of  mere  words  into  a 
capital  treason:  another  act  made 
not  only  the  authors,  printers, 
and  sellers  of  books  which  the}* 
were  pleased  to  regard  as  sedi- 
tious, but  the  readers,  liable  to 
penalty:  all  printing  was  positive- 
ly prohibited  save  at  four  places, 
London,  York,  and  the  two  Uni- 
versities: and,  the  street  venders 
of  ballads  even,  were  suppressed, 
imder  pain  of  public  whipping.  || 

*  M.  Guizot,  Rep.  D'Augl.  Vol.  1.  p.  '28. 
t  M.  Guizot.  Vol.  1.  p.  64. 
II  M.  Guizot.  Vol.  1.  p.  6t. 
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AFTERNOON. 

You  say  the  years  have  sadder  grown, 
Beneath  their  weight  of  care  and  duty, — 

That  all  the  festive  grace  has  flown 
That  wreathed  and  crowned  their  earlier  beauty. 

You  tell  me  Hope  no  more  can  daze 
Your  vision  with  her  bland  delusions; 

Is  or  Fancy,  versed  in  subtle  ways, 
Seduce  you  to  her  gay  conclusions. 

The  rapturous  throb — the  bound — the  flush, 
That  made  all  life  one  strong  sensation, — 

Grow  quiet  now,  beneath  the  hush 
Of  time's  profounder  revelation. 

You  have  it  still, — the  inviolate  past, 
So  pure,  so  free  from  gloss  or  glitter: 

The  wine  runs  fragrant  to  the  last, — 
Xo  dregs  to  dash  its  beads  with  bitter. 

Yixi : — thus  looking  back,  you  write; 

The  best  that  life  can  give,  you've  tasted; 
And  drop  by  drop,  translucent,  bright. 

You've  sipped  and  drained, — not  one  is  wasted. 

'Tis  not  in  retrospect  your  eye 

Alone  sees  path-ways  pranked  with  flowers; 
You  knew  the  while  the  hours  flew  by. 

They  were  supremely  blissful  hours. 

The  sun  slopes  slowly  westering  still. 
Behind  you  now  your  shadow  lengthens; 

And  in  the  vale  beneath  the  hill, 
The  evening's  growing  purple  strengthens. 

The  morning  mists  that  swam  your  eye, 
Made  large  and  luminous  life's  ideal: 

l^ow, — cut  against  your  clearer  sky. 
You  comprehend  the  true, — the  real. 

Life  still  has  joys  that  do  not  pall, 

Love  still  has  hours  serene  and  tender: 
VOL.  III. — NO.  II. — 
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— '  Tis  afternoon,  dear    .     .     .     that  is  all! 
And  this  is  afternoon's  calm  sj^lendor. 

God  grant  your  cloudless  orb  may  run 
Long,  golden  cycles  ere  we  sever; 

Or  like  the  Northern  midnight  sun, 
Circle  with  light  my  heart  forever! 


PERFECT    THROUGH    SUFFERIXG* 


In  strong  contrast  was  the 
chamber  of  another  girl  less  old 
than  this  fair  young  sleeper;  a 
girl  whose  slight  and  attenuated 
frame  was  alternately  tossing  m 
the  fever  of  delirium,  or  stilled 
into  a  heavy  stupor  as  she  lay  with 
burning  eyes  staring  vacantly  at 
the  wall. 

Kind  friends  watched  over  her, 
and  loving  and  skillful  hands  were 
laid  on  her  hot  and  throbbing 
temples,  but  she  was  unconscious 
of  every  thing  except  the  pain, 
which  seemed  to  rack  her  childish 
figure  beyond  endurance.  Occa- 
sionally a  low  moan,  apparently 
wrung  from  her  heart,  would 
force  itself  from  her  fevered  lips, 
and  such  stray  fragments  of  words 
and  sentences  as  "gone,"  "lost" 
— "gone — never — see — any  more, ' ' 
would  fall  upon  the  ears  of  the 
anxious  watchers,  while  the  young 
speaker  would  clasp  her  hands 
and  almost  throw  herself  from  the 
bed  in  her  frantic  grief.  All 
through  the  long  winter  evening 
she  had  lain  thus,  and  as  the  night 
wore  on,  Mrs.  Esten,  the  gentle 
Mistress  of  Broadfields,  bent  over 

*  Continued  from  page  61. 


the  only  child  of  her  dead  sister 
with  a  shuddering  fear  that  the 
hours  of  her  young  life  might  be 
rapidly  drawing  to  their  end. 

The  coming  to  Broadfields  of 
Camille,  or  the  poor  wreck  of  her, 
who  bore  that  name,  had  been 
as  sudden  and  unlooked-for  as 
the  thunderbolt,  which  crashes 
through  the  sunny  stillness  of  a 
summer  morning. 

Summoned  by  the  bell,  old  Ga- 
briel, the  butler,  had  opened  the 
door  to  find  on  its  threshold  a 
shrinking  figure,  which,  in  scarce- 
ly intelligible  terms,  asked  to  see 
Mrs.  Esten,  Had  it  not  been  the 
invariable  rule  of  the  household  of 
Broadfields  that  no  applicant 
should  be  turned  from  its  ever 
hospitable  doors,  the  old  negro 
might  have  been  tempted  to  close 
them  upon  a  creature,  who  seem- 
ed so  strangely  out  of  place,  in  the 
portico  of  that  splendid  man- 
sion. 

As  it  was,  he  ushex'ed  her  into 
the  passage,  and  drawing  a  chair, 
for  she  seemed  too  weak  to  stand, 
he  saw  her  seated  in  it,  and  went 
oft' to  summon  his  mistress. 

Ever  alive  to  the  call  of  duty,  or 
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service  of  the  suffering,  that  stately 
lady  laid  aside  the  devotional  vol- 
ume she  was  reading,  and  receiv- 
ing the  soft,  fleecy  shawl  which  a 
young  negro  girl,  who  stood  near 
her  chair  busily  engaged  in  knit- 
ting, respectfully  wrapped  around 
her  shoulders,  she  followed  Ga- 
briel to  the  passage. 

The  object  of  her  intended  good 
offices  was  crouched  in  the  chair 
just  as  the  old  man  had  left  her. 
When  Mrs.  Esten  came  near  her, 
she  made  a  violent  eflbrt  to  rise  and 
go  forward  to  meet  her;  but  the 
exertion  was  too  great  for  her 
feebleness,  and  sinking  down  on 
the  floor,  she  held  out  a  pair  of 
thin  hands,  sobbing  out  in  a 
choked  voice,  "Oh!  Aunt  Mary, 
I  am  dying! — I  am  Camille." 

The  hands  relaxed,  her  head 
dropped,  and  she  lay  so  rigid  and 
still  that  Mrs.  Esten  bent  down 
over  her  with  the  agonizing  fear 
that  she  had  found  her  darling 
only  to  lose  her  forever. 

To  summon  the  woman  who  had 
taken  charge  of  the  girl  from  her 
birth  until  she  left  for  Louisiana, 
and  with  her  assistance  and  that 
of  Gabriel,  who  had  carried  her 
many  a  time  in  his  arms  during 
her  bright  babyhood,  to  remove  her 
was  the  work  of  a  few  moments. 
Long  before  the  family  physician, 
for  whom  the  carriage  was  at  once 
sent  ofi",  could  reach  Broadfields, 
Camille  had  received  every  at- 
tention that  affection  could  dic- 
tate, and  lay  living,  but  all  un- 
conscious, in  the  luxurious  cham- 
ber prepared  for  her. 

Her  aunt  who  felt  her  trouble 
and  responsibility  with  double 
force  from  the  fact  that  owing  to 
the  temporary  absence  of  her  hus- 


band, she  was  forced  to  bear  them 
alone,  sat  by  her  trying  by  a  hun- 
dred sweet  and  soothing  atten- 
tions to  rouse  and  comfort  her. 

The  anxiety  of  Mrs.  Esten  to 
know  the  cause  of  such  a  miracle 
as  the  appearance  of  Camille 
alone  and  in  such  miserable  plight, 
in  Virginia,  when,  in  accordance 
with  letters  received  from  Kew 
Orleans,  she  should  have  been  un- 
der the  protection  of  her  husband, 
and  on  her  way  to  France,  was 
intense,  but  she  held  it  in  check, 
and  forbore  by  even  a  word,  to 
increase  the  suffering  of  her  beloved 
and   so  suddenly  restored   niece. 

Good  old  Dr.  Mason,  who  had 
known  Camille's  mother  in  her 
girlhood,  and  attended  her  on  her 
early  death-bed,  looked  ominously 
grave  as  he  listened  to  Mrs.  Es- 
ten's  account  of  the  girl's  coming 
and  condition.  Then  walking  to 
the  bed  on  which  she  lay  as  white 
as  the  pillow  under  her  head,  he 
made  a  minute  examination  of  the 
case. 

His  verdict  was  an  attack  of 
brain  fever  in  its  worst  form,  the 
product  of  some  excessive  mental 
exertion,  culminated  by  fatigue 
and  unusual  exposure;  then  ad- 
ministering the  remedies  he 
thought  necessary,  he  took  his 
seat  by  the  bed,  and  declared  his 
intention  of  sharing  Mrs.  Esten's 
watch  through  the  night.  Great- 
ly did  the  poor  girl  require  care 
and  attention,  for  from  the  mo- 
ment when  stung  by  the  coldness 
of  her  husband,  and  wrought  up 
to  agony  by  the  knowledge  that  he 
did  not  love  her,  she  had  devised 
the  wild  expedient  of  leaving  him, 
her  existence  had  been  one  of  fe- 
vered and  miserable  sufferino;. 
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As  soon  as  Loui  left  her  alone 
on  the  steamer,  she  went  to  her 
state-room,  and  remainmg  there 
just  long  enough  to  write  a  line  to 
him,  she  wrapped  a  thick  veil 
over  her  face,  and  gliding  along 
the  crowded  deck  of  the  boat, 
easily  made  her  way  to  the  shore 
without  attracting  any  observa- 
tion. 

As  she  stood  trembling  and  con- 
fused by  the  babel  of  sounds 
around  her,  she  was  accosted  by 
an  old  negro  hackman,  who  asked 
respectfully  if  she  would  have  a 
carriage.  Only  too  thankful  to 
escape  before  her  husband,  whose 
coming  she  momentarily  expected, 
should  arrive,  she  followed  the 
driver  to  the  hack,  sprang  in,  and 
in  reply  to  his  question  "Where 
to.  Miss?"  replied,  hurriedly,  "no- 
where—anywhere—I wish  to  go 
to  Virginia." 

"Den  I  muss  take,  you  to  the 
Norfrem  train,  and  it'll  be  a  sharp 
work  to  ketch  it"  was  the  reply, 
and  lashing  his  bony  horses,  the 
old  man  incited  them  to  a  vigor- 
ous gallop. 

Thanks  to  his  exertions,  he 
reached  the  train  in  plenty  of  time, 
and  then,  either  attracted  by  the 
refinement  of  the  girl's  manner, 
for  the  negro  is  a  true  aristocrat, 
and  possesses  a  subtle  intuition  as 
to  the  grades  of  rank,  or  struck  b}^ 
her  forlorn  condition,  he  volun- 
teered to  go  to  the  office  and  pur- 
chase her  ticket. 

She  drew  out  the  little  play 
thing  of  a  porte-monnaie  which 
contained  all  her  worldly  wealth, 
consisting  of  some  few  gold  pieces 
which  her  aunt  had  given  her 
years  before,   and  handing  it  to 


her  sable  friend,  asked  him  to  buy 
a  through  ticket  to  Eichmond. 

In  a  short  time  he  returned  with 
a  woebegone  countenance,  hold- 
ing in  one  hand  the  open  pocket- 
book  now  completely  empt3\ 

"Missus"  he  said  "I'se  done 
paid  out  all  de  change,  and  it 
wo'nt  take  you  no  furder  dan 
dis  place  marked  on  de  ticket,  and 
my  fare  ai'nt  nowhere!" 

"  Oh  !  I  am  so  sorry — it  is  all 
I  have!  Here,  Uncle,  take  this 
breast-pin,  if  it  will  pay  3'ou," 
and  she  unfastened  a  small  gold 
brooch  set  in  pearls,  from  her 
slender  throat. 

"Thank  'ee.  Missus— dat  '11  do. 
My  ole  woman  will  be  monsus 
proud!  Ai'nt  j'ou  got  no  baggage. 
Missus?" 

"No,  Uncle!"  was  the  sad  re- 
ply, as  a  sickening  feeling  of  the 
full  loneliness  of  her  condition 
rushed  over  the  girl's  mind.  She 
crushed  it  as  it  came,  for  smart- 
ing with  the  sense  of  her  injuries, 
she  was  resolute  in  her  determi- 
nation to  avenge  them  in  the  only 
manner,  which  seemed  feasible, 
and  bracing  herself  in  the  strength 
of  her  pride,  she  stood  defiant 
and  almost  sublime  in  her  power- 
ful exercise  of  an  indomitable 
will. 

Bidding  good  bye  to  the  old 
negro,  she  left  him  with  the  for- 
lorn feeling  that  she  had  parted 
with  her  last  friend,  and  entering 
the  cars,  took  her  seat. 

How  the  day  passed  by,  she  did 
not  know;  at  first  the  novelty  of 
her  position,  the  intense  excite- 
ment under  which  her  nerves 
were  strung  up  to  their  highest 
tension,  and  the  determination  to 
carry  her  undertaking  to   its  end. 
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supported  her  and  lent  her  a  fic- 
titious strength. 

As  evening  advanced,  reaction 
came  on,  and  under  the  full 
weight  of  her  mental  and  physi- 
cal misery,  she  began  to  sink 
rapidly,  and  placing  her  head  on 
the  rail  of  the  seat,  she  lay  in  a 
sort  of  stupor,  whose  only  con- 
sciousness was  intense  suffering. 
She  was  roused  by  a  touch  on  her 
shoulder,  and  looking  wearily  up, 
she  saw  a  Conductor,  who  had 
paid  her  several  acts  of  attention 
since  they  left  Kew  Orleans, 
standing  by  her. 

"  Change  cars.  Miss!"  he  said, 
"and  you  must  be  quick,  or  you'll 
miss  the  other  train."  She  drew 
her  shawl  round  her,  and  rising 
tried  to  walk,  but  tottered  so, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Conductor,  she  would 
have  fallen.  He  supported  her 
out  of  the  car  until  revived  by 
the  cool,  fresh  air,  she  was  able 
to  walk  alone. 

On  their  way  to  the  other  train, 
she  and  her  guide  were  obliged  to 
pass  a  table  in  the  depot,  on  which 
coflee  and  plain  refreshments  were 
displayed,  and  the  girl  who  had 
not  tasted  food  since  the  previous 
day,  quickened  her  steps,  lest  in 
the  frantic  craving  for  food,  which 
came  over  her,  she  should  lose  all 
command  of  herself. 

Her  humble  and  unknown 
friend  seated  her  carefully,  and 
then  vanished  without  one  word 
of  farewell. 

In  a  few  moments,  he  appeared 
outside  of  the  Avindow  and  clam- 
bering up  on  the  car  as  well  as 
his  stoutness,  and  the  nature  of 
the  place  admitted,  he  pushed  a 


good  sized  parcel,  wrapped  in  pa- 
per, through  the  window,  and 
said  heartily: 

"  I'm  an  old  man.  Miss,  with  a 
daughter  pretty  nigh  your  size, 
and  seeing  you  had  left  your  bas- 
ket, and  knowing  the  ways  of 
young  ladies,  I  made  bold  to  offer 

you  a  lunch.     Take  care  of" 

her  thanks,  or  refusal,  and  the 
rest  of  his  sentence  were  cut  short 
by  a  snort  from  the  engine,  which 
gave  such  a  jar  to  the  train,  that 
the  kindlj^  Conductor,  dropped 
from  his  insecure  perch  and  came 
in  a  fat  heap  to  the  floor  of  the 
depot. 

"I've  seen  many  a  rum  cus- 
tomer in  the  twenty  years  I've 
been  a  Conductor,"  he  said,  as  he 
picked  himself  up  and  stood 
talking  to  one  of  the  car  hands, 
who  was  gazing  after  the  retreat- 
ing train,  "  but  I  never  did  see  a 
queerer  case  than  that  one  ! 
She's  a  lady  that's^ sure,  but  she 
ai'nt  got  any  baggage,  and  she 
ai'nt  got  any  funds,  for  I  saw  her 
turn  her  bit  of  a  pocket-book  in 
and  oiit  and  shake  it.  And  the 
way  she  did  look  at  them  eatables 
was  enough  to  make  a  man  feel 
sick!  So  young  too — she  ai'nt  as 
old  as  my  Lizzie,  poor  child!" 

The  object  of  his  remarks  was 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  kind- 
ness, and  after  making  a  hearty 
meal  of  the  substantial  fare,  so 
considerately  supplied,  her  acces- 
sion of  strength  was  so  great  that 
she  felt  equal  to  any  amount  of 
exertion. 

She  had  need  for  it  all  to  enable 
her  to  get  through  even  the  weari- 
some days,  which  must  elapse  be- 
fore  she  could  reach  the  station 
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next  to  Ealeigh,  and  to  which  her 
ticket  extended. 

What  she  should  do  when  that 
point  was  reached,  and  she  would 
be  vmable  either  to  proceed  or 
to  stop,  she  did  not  know,  nor  did 
she  care,  for  in  the  feeling  of  des- 
peration which  the  thought  pro- 
duced, she  clasped  her  hands  over 
her  throbbing  forehead,  and  mut- 
tered drearily:  "  What  does  it 
matter? — I  can  die!" 

While  seated  in  the  cars  at 
Ealeigh  waiting  for  them  to  start 
Northward,  she  was  attracted  by 
the  sight  of  a  stylish  carriage 
which  dashed  up,  and  stopped  op- 
posite the  window  on  whose  sill 
her  head  lay.  In  it  sat  a  lady, 
whose  delicate  beauty  was  en- 
hanced by  an  air  of  aristocratic 
elegance,  which  would  have  be- 
fitted a  queen,  and  which  gave 
her  that  unmistakable  stamp  of 
high  birth,  which  is  so  well  des- 
cribed by  the  word' "  thorough- 
bred." By  her  side  was  an  elder- 
ly gentleman  with  the  same  regal- 
ly refined  appearance,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  it,  an  expression  of  gen- 
tle and  benignant  kindliness, 
which  aftected  the  heart  as  sun- 
light does  vegetation. 

He  took  a  tenderly  affectionate 
leave  of  the  stately  lady,  clasped 
both  of  her  hands  in  his,  and  for 
an  instant,  seemed  like  one  who 
pronounces  an  inspired  benedic- 
tion, then  leaving  her,  he  entered 
the  cars  and  took  a  seat  near 
Camille.  She  threw  a  timid,  care- 
less look  towards  him,  and  in  his 
noble  face  there  beamed  a  some- 
thing so  pure  and  paternal  that  a 
vision  of  her  dead  father  came  be- 
fore her,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  she  left  her   husband,   the 


girl  felt  a  great  sob  at  her  heart, 
and  her  proud  young  eyes  filled 
up  with  tears. 

The  gentleman  glanced  in  the 
direction  in  which  she  sat,  and 
meeting  the  full  gaze  of  those  im- 
ploring, tearful  eyes,  had  his  at- 
tention at  once  aroused;  though 
with  the  politeness  of  a  true  gen- 
tleman, he  gave  no  direct  mani- 
festation of  the  fact.  He  con- 
tinued to  keep  a  careful,  though 
seemingly  unobservant,  watch  on 
the  girl,  and  soon  gathered  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  warrant  the  con- 
viction that  she  was  friendless, 
and  in  need  of  protection. 

Taking  the  vacant  seat  by  her, 
he  opened  the  pages  of  a  maga- 
zine, and  addressing  her  in  a  tone 
whose  fatherly  kindness  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  it, 
he  made  some  remark  upon  an 
engraving,  which  represented  the 
luxuriant  scenery  of  a  portion  of 
the  Mississippi  river. 

"The  picture  is  pretty,"  she 
said,  in  reply  to  his  remark,  "  but 
not  half  so  pretty  as  the  place  it- 
self!" 

"Do  you  know  it?"  he  asked 
quickly.  "Oh!  yes,  sir,"  she  re- 
plied, raising  her  great  eyes  to  his 
face,  "it  is  near  my  home  in 
Louisiana,  Belle  Esperance.  " 
"Belle  Esperance  your  home  ? 
Then  you  must  be  a  La  Fronde! 
If  so,  my  child,  I  have  a  double 
claim  on  your  acquaintance.  All 
the  children  of  the  Church  in 
Louisiana  belong  to  me,  and  I 
knew  both  the  late  Messrs.  La 
Eronde;  I  baptized  Loui  the  son  of 
the  elder  gentleman,  your  cousin, 
if  I  mistake  not,  do  you  know 
him?" 
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"Yes  sir,"  she  said,  so  faintly 
that  her  answer  was  almost  in- 
audible, then  added,  "but  who 
are  you?" 

He  took  her  little  trembling 
hand,  for  she  seemed  as  if  she 
was  about  to  faint,  and  in  the 
tone  one  uses  in  dealing  with  a 
sick  child,  he  told  his  name. 

A  noble  name  at  all  times,  and 
one  about  which  unnumbered 
blessings  have  clustered;  destined 
in  the  course  of  a  few  turning- 
years  to  grow  so  great,  that  fame 
should  make  it  a  household  word 
in  all  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  and  then,  in  the  full 
exercise  of  its  usefulness  and 
glory,  to  be  translated  to  heaven, 
and  written  in  letters  of  living 
flame  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life  ! 

To  the  heart-sick  girl  at  his 
side,  he  seemed  like  someguardi- 
an  angel,  whom  heaven  had  sent 
in  her  extreme  need,  and  under 
the  influence  of  his  sacred  office 
and  kindly  paternal  manner,  she 
was  won  to  a  confidence  as  full  as 
it  was  earnestly  given. 

He  looked  very  grave  as  she 
told  of  her  abandonment  of  her 
liusband,  but  seeing  that  the  poor 
child  was  sinking  under  her  physi- 
cal and  mental  sufferings,  he  con- 
siderately forebore  to  add  to  them 
by  any  animadversions  on  her 
conduct. 

" My  child,"  he  said,  "you  are 
too  young,  and  at  present,  too  ill 
to  act  for  yourself.  You  must  let 
me  act  for  you  and  obey  me  as  if 
I  were  your  father.  I  know  your 
relations  in  Louisiana  personally, 
and  those  in  Virginia  by  reputa- 
tion, and  I  shall  act  in  their  be- 
half. Besides  you  are  a  baptized 
member      of    our     Mother,      the 


Church,  and  as  such  are  my  es- 
pecial care  as  a  lamb  of  Christ's 
fold. 

"Kow  be  a  good  girl,  stop  think- 
ing, and  give  that  tired  little  head 
some  rest.  From  the  Avay  in 
which  the  train  is  creeping,  we 
will  not  reach  Richmond  until  to- 
morrow morning.  Go  to  sleep;  I 
will  make  you  a  pillow  of  my 
shawl,  and  wake  you  when  you 
get  to  Eichmond,  I  stop  there, 
so  I  can  place  you  on  the  James 
River  Boat  which  will  take  you 
direct  to  the  landing  next  to  your 
uncle's  residence." 

"  I  will  try  to  do  as  you  tell  me, 
sir,"  she  said,  humbly,  "but  I 
fear  I  cannot  sleep;  my  eye-balls 
burn  so  badly  that  I  cannot  keep 
the  lids  down  on  them." 

"  I  think  we  can  seal  them,  and 
manage  to  secure  sleep,  notwith- 
standing the  burning."  he  said, 
pleasantly.  "Take  this;  it  is  not 
very  bad!" 

She  swallowed  submissively,  the 
drops  he  had  counted  from  a  tiny 
vial,  which  he  took  from  his  pock- 
et, closed  her  eyes,  and  in  a  few 
moments  was  fast  asleep. 

Next  day  when  they  reached 
Richmond  and  her  friend  woke 
her,  it  was  some  moments  before 
Camille  could  collect  herself  suffi- 
ciently to  realize  her  position,  or 
even  know  where  she  was.  Con- 
ducting her  to  a  hack,  her  kind 
protector  took  her  to  the  James 
River  steamboat,  and  placing  her 
under  the  special  care  of  its  cap- 
tain, bade  Jier  farewell. 

"  I  will  write  to  you  as  soon  as 
I  reach  home,  and  when  you  are 
equal  to  the  eflbrt,  you  must  let 
me  hear  from  you.  And  take  this 
as   my   parting  admonition,    and 
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make  it  the  guiding  rule  of  youi- 
life:  never  engage  in  any  plan  of 
action  upon  "which  you  cannot 
ask  God's  blessing.  Farewell,  my 
child,"  and  he  laid  his  hands  upon 
her  drooping  head,  "  God  the  Fa- 
ther, God  the  Son,  God  the  Holy 
Ghost,  bless,  preserve  and  keep 
thee.  The  Lord  be  gracious  unto 
thee,  and  give  thee  peace,  both 
now  and  evermore!" 

She  caught  the  sacred  hands  as 
they  were  removed  from  her  head, 
and  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  them, 
then  raising  her  eyes  all  full  of  tears, 
with  one  eloquent  look  she  gave 
the  thanks  which  her  sobs  would 
not  permit  her  to  speak. 

"Weak,  and  still  drowsy  from  the 
effects  of  the  anodyne  she  had  ta- 
ken, Camille  willingly  took  the  ad- 
vice of  the  polite  stewardess,  and 
lay  down  until  the  boat  should 
reach  the  landing,  which  was 
about  three  miles,  from  Broad- 
fields. 

Arriving  there  in  the  early  af- 
ternoon, she  was  escorted  by  the 
captain  to  the  shanty  upon  the 
wharf,  which  afforded  a  nominal 
shelter  for  such  as  might  be  ob- 
liged to  wait  the  coming  and 
going  of  the  boat.  The  man  in 
attendance  assured  her  that  the 
hack,  Avhich  ran  regularly  from  the 
landing,  was  then  due  and  must 
soon  arrive,  and  she  sat  shivering 
down  to  await  it.  It  was  so  long 
in  coming,  and  she  was  so  utterly 
wretched  in  the  feeling  of  miser- 
able unrest  which  a  fever  now 
raging  upon  her,  produced,  that 
she  formed  the  desperate  resolu- 
tion of  walking  to  her  uncle's 
house. 

Obtaining  some  general  direc- 
tions as  to  her  route,  she  set  out, 


and  before  she  had  gone  very  far^ 
the  storm  which  had  been  im- 
pending all  day,  came  down  in 
its  wintry  fury.  On  she  toiled  in 
her  misery,  upheld  by  her  inor- 
dinate strength  of  will,  and  pro- 
tected by  that  Hand  which  shields 
the  lily  from  the  blast,  until  she 
was  met  by  the  Professor,  who  so 
gently  guided  her  to  Broadfields, 
and  then  at  her  frantic  entreaty 
left  her  there  alone. 

Drearily  passed  the  night  to 
Mrs.  Esten  and  Dr.  Mason  as 
they  kept  their  anxious  watch 
over  the  girl's  bed.  Her  old  nurse 
sat  at  the  foot,  moaning  occasion- 
ally, and  muttering  disjointed  sen- 
tences to  herself,  while  in  one 
hand  she  held  the  two  cold  little 
feet  of  her  nursling,  and  rubbed 
them  gently  with  the  other,  in  her 
efforts  to  restore  their  almost  sus- 
pended animation. 

Suddenly,  Dr.  Mason,  who  had 
been  looking  fixedly  in  Camille's 
face,  rose  and  bent  over  her,  while 
with  fingers  pressed  tightly  on  her 
Avrist,  he  tried  to  count  its  scarce- 
ly perceptible  pulsations. 

"  Missus,"  said  the  old  nurse, 
"  pears  to  me  de  chile's  feet  is  too 
cold  to  be  nat'ral,  and,  bless  the 
Marster,  dere's  old  Banshee  a 
yelping!  dat  hound  ain't  howled 
dat  wajr  seuce  de  night  Miss  Lucy 
died,  and  she  ain't  a  howling  fur 
nothing!" 

Her  mistress  had  risen,  and  with 
a  face  as  white  as  the  cap  she 
wore,  stood  with  hands  crossed 
on  her  bosom,  rigid  in  prayer. 

A  grej^,  ashen  shadow  fell  over 
the  little  face  looking  so  childish 
in  the  great  masses  of  hair  which 
had  been  loosened  b}^  the  tossings 
of  delirium;  a  light   spasm  quiv- 
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ered    across    the     thin,    delicate  opened  her  night-dress  and  laid 

features,  and  then  passed   off  and  his  hand  upon  her  heart. 

left   them   motionless.     The   phy-  "  Give  me  a   mirror,"   he   said, 

sician    laid   his   ear   close   to   her  "Quick!   quick!" 

mouth  for  an   instant,   and   then  (to  be  continued.) 


HOSEIN. 


The  Calipli  Yezicl  beard  tlie  uews  and  bade  bis  couriers  fly, 

The  Emir  Obeid- Allah  tell  forthwith  to  Cufa  hie 

To  seize  the  castle  and  the  town,  and  strike  with  sword  and  brand 

Till  every  vestige  hath  been  swept  of  Hosein's  daring  band, 

That  this  Mahomet's  bold  grand-son  must  speedily  be  crushed, 

That  all  who  dared  to  breathe  his  name  should  by  the  sword  be  hushed. 

Then  Obeid- Allah  quickly  came,  sent  Shamar  and  Amar 

And  told  them  spare  nor  old  nor  young  but  bloody  make  the  war. 

II. 

Hosein,  the  last  of  All's  sons,  on  Cufa's  gory  plain 

Was  quickly  pent  up  with  his  band — last  of  a  mighty  train — 

A  remnant  of  those  gallant  men  who,  weary,  worn  and  faint, 

Had  fallen  round  him,  one  by  one,  yet  breathed  not  one  complaint ; 

For  as  the  Prophet's  standard  waved,  the  cry  was  heard  from  all : 

"  If  so  it  is  great  Allah's  will,  we  will  united  fall  ; 

Let  the  usurper  gain  the  day,  we'll  let  his  minions  know 

We  die  to  save  the  noblest  Cause  for  which  our  blood  can  flow." 

III. 

Then  Shamar  pressed  upon  the  left  and  Amar  on  the  right, 

As  though  their  myrmidons  would  crush  brave  Hosein  with  their  might ; 

But  that  devoted  little  band  fought  on  and  wavered  not, 

And  as  they  fell  they  still  cried  out,  "  Be  not  our  Cause  forgot, 

For  if  thej'  listen  not  on  earth  in  Heaven  we  will  be  heard. 

Live  with  your  rights,  or  die  for  them,  and  murmur  not  a  word  ; 

For  e'en  shoiild  every  soldier  fall  their  blood  will  be  the  seed 

From  which  our  Cause  will  bloom  again  and  Anally  succeed  !" 

IV. 

At  last  an  arrow  pierced  the  heart  of  Hosein's  little  son. 
And  when  the  father's  wild  despair  beheld  the  life-tide  run 
He  caught  it  madly  in  his  palm,  then  threw  it  toward  the  sky 
And  called  for  vengeance,  solemnlj^,  for  vengeance  from  on  High 
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When  lo  !  his  little  nephew  fell,  pierced  by  an  arrow's  clart  ; 

Then  Hosein  bowed  his  head  and  said,  "  Break,  break  my  aching  heart ! 

0  !  Allah,  pardon  my  despair,  more  grief  put  on  me  still, 

1  place  my  Cause  and  Faith  in  Thee  and  bow  me  to  Thy  will*" 

V. 

They  fell,  those  gallant  few — they  fell  ! — but  did  not  fall  in  vain  ! 
They  gave  their  lives  up  for  a  Cause,  that  could  not  thus  be  slain. 
Though  o'er  twelve  hundred  years  have  passed,  the  Cause  of  Hosein  lives, 
And  to  the  land  of  Persia  still,  the  same  faith  now  it  gives  ; 
While  Yezid's  line  has  passed  away  and  mouldered  into  dust. 
The  sword,  too,  that  did  strike  tlie  Cause,  has  crumbled  into  rust : 
Yet  still  the  star  of  Hosein  shines  as  bright  as  it  did  then, 
For  when  Fanaticism  dies  Justice  will  rise  again  ! 

vr. 

Thoiigh  Yezid  lived  so  long  ago,  more  Yezids  still  remain, 
And  though  their  passions  rule  their  hour,  their  labor  is  in  vain  ; 
Success  may  seem  to  crown  their  work  and  crush  the  noble  few, 
But  still  a  Cause,  baptized  in  blood,  will  live  and  conquer,  too  ; 
For  men  its  blessings  ne'er  can  prize,  until  they've  felt  the  rod. 
Though  they  may  suflfer,  still  they'll  win'if  they  place  faith  in  God, 
For  every  battle  for  the  right,  lost  when  'twas  nobly  fought. 
The  Cause  was  won  in  after  days — in  God's  good  time  'twas  wrought. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  1867. 


DOWN  INTO    DEVONSHIRE.* 

Upon  the  front  of  one  of  the  ing  the  flight  of  James  the  Second, 

houses  facing    the    sea,   and  re-  the  King  rose,   etc.,    etc.,    etc. — 

moved  from  it  by  a  narrow   space  "On   Friday,    the   21th   of  June, 

of   ground,   known   as    the   Fort-  1831,  in  six  carriages  and  four," 

/leZcZ,  the  stranger  sees  with  some  says  our  Sidmouth  chronicler,  "at 

astonishment    the    double-necked  half-past    seven    in  the  evening, 

eagle  of  Eussia  heraldically  dis-  (as  I  see  by  my  diary)  the  Grand 

played.     The    amiable  author  of  -^^^^^^^^^  -^^^^^  of  Kussia,  wife  of 

the  Guide  Look  gives  the  explana-  ^^.^^^^^    ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^_ 

tion  01  this  imperial  device  with  •  -,  r-  ^i  ^i  . 
,  p  i.-  1  -^  i.1  i.  peror,  arrived  for  a  three  months' 
a  minuteness  or  particularity  that  ^  '  ^. ,  ,  ,  , 
might  befit  the  most  imposing  sojourn  at  Sidmouth,  and  took  up 
event  of  modern  times.  "At  ^^^"^  residence  at  No.  b,  Fortfield 
three  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday  Terrace."  The  courier  of  St. 
the  eleventh  of  December,"  (1688)  Petersburg  has  excited  the  childish 
.,  T  1  T\T  1  •  1  admiration  oi  many  or  us  m  the 
writes  Lord  Macauley  in  record-  .  ,  .,.  „ -'  ,  ^  , 
circus  by  ruling  tour   nery  steeds 

*  Continued  from  page  16.  at  One  and  the  same  time,  but  his 
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illustrious     country-woman,     the 
Grand   Duchess    Helen,    entering 
Sidmouth  "in   six  carriages   and 
four,"  was   certainly  a   far  more 
wonderful  sight.      The  Countess 
ISTesselrode,  who  was   one   of  the 
attendants  of  the  Grand  Duchess, 
was,  it  seems,  not  altogether  equal 
to  the  proper  management  of  one 
animal,  for  riding  out   one  day  on 
a  mare,   which   she  had   stooped 
from  her  dizzy  social   eminence  to 
hire     from    a      Sidmouth    livery 
stable,  the   mare  shied  and  threw 
her    Lady-ship,    and,    by     some 
strange    perversion    of    the    Sid- 
mouth people,   was  ennobled  for 
her  bad  conduct,  and  went   after- 
wards, as  long   as   she  lived,   by 
the  name  of   "The  Countess." — 
These  and  other   incidents   of  the 
Grand  Duchess's   sojourn — levees 
and    salutes    and     boatings — are 
narrated   with   delightful  naivete 
and  the  chapter  closes  with  the 
fact  that  "  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  of  "Wednesday,  the  24th 
of  August,  1831 "  (here  the  record 
follows  very  closely   the   hegira  of 
James)    the   farewell    guns    were 
fired       which       announced      the 
Duchess's   departure.      The  light 
shed  by  this  ^toiJe  du  Norcl  upon 
the  little  Devonshire  town  lingered 
long  around  ISTo.  8,  Forttleld  Ter- 
race, and  all  through  the  Crimean 
war  the  double-necked  eagle  kept 
his  place  where  he  still  remains, 
having  never  moulted   a   feather. 
Kot  far  off"  from   the   Fortfield 
is  Wolbrook  Glen,  where  lived  for 
some  time,   and  where  died  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  father  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty, Queen  Victoria.     Upon  his 
arrival  in  the  town,  he  was  wait- 
ed upon  by  some  of  the  principal 
inhabitants    desirious    of  paying 


proper  respect  to  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Family,  and  one  of  the  vis- 
itors   expressed   the   hope    "  that 
his  Lordship  and  Mrs.   Kent  were 
well,"  a  story  which  our  guide, 
philosopher    and    friend    fears   is 
"too  good  to  be  -true."    About 
another  story  connected  with   the 
Duke's    residence    in     Sidmouth, 
there  is  less  doubt,   and   the   inci- 
dent is  important  because,  had   it 
terminated  otherwise  than  it   did, 
it  might  have  affected   the   happi- 
ness of  millions  and   the   destinies 
of  empire.     The  infant  Princess 
lay  asleep  near  a  window  of  the 
nursery  one  day  when   some   idle 
boys,  who  had  been  shooting  spar- 
rows  in   a   field   adjacent   to   the 
house,  fired  a  random  shot   which 
broke  the  panes   and  entered   the 
opposite  wall  of  the  apartment, 
passing  directly  over  the  Princess' 
head.     In  this  child  were  center- 
ed the    hopes    of  England.     Our 
guide,    however,   does  not  dwell 
upon  the  incident,  but  goes  on   to 
tell  us  of  a   conversation  he   held 
"on  the   23rd  of  March,    1864," 
with  a  retired  and  venerable  hair- 
dresser  of   Sidmouth    concerning 
the    last    shaving    operation    the 
Duke  ever  underwent,  which   was 
performed    two    days    before    his 
death,  and   for  which,    in   conse- 
quence of  the  confusion  caused  by 
this  sad  occurrence,  the  hair-dres- 
ser never  applied  to  be  paid* 

*  It  is  a  little  remarkable  tliat  since 
her  elevation  to  tlie  throne  Her  Majes- 
ty should  never  have  once  visited  the 
scene  of  her  infancy,  and  the  house  in 
which,  as  an  infant  Princess  she  made 
HO  narrow  an  escape.  Very  lately  she 
has  erected  in  the  parish  chiirch  of 
Sidmouth  a  beautiful  memorial  win- 
dow to  her  father,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  she  did  not  make  this  the 
occasion  of  a  Royal  visit  to  the  town, 
as  it  would  have  afforded  the  author  of 
the  Guide  Book  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  out  a  new  edition  of  his  work, 
with  all  the  incidents  attending  so 
majestic  a  journey. 
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The  peak  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  town,  which  is  known  as  "Sal- 
combe  Hill,"  rises  directly  ahove 
the  channel  to  the  height  of  497 
feet,  and  from  it  on  a  clear  day, 
points  along  the  coast  may  be  dis- 
cerned at  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles.  In  making  the  ascent,  the 
pedestrian  passes  directly  by  a 
tall  flag-staff  which  has  been  erec- 
ted by  a  grateful  Sidmouth  in 
compliment  to  a  former  citizen  of 
the  town,  one  Mr.  Fish,  whose 
greatest  benefaction  would  appear 
to  have  been  that  for  a  period  of 
more  than  thirty  years,  he  threw 
open  to  the  public,  on  Monday  af- 
ternoons, his  beautiful  grounds 
and  his  yet  more  attractive  house, 
which  was  a  museum  of  rare  and 
costly  articles,  gems,  pictures,  cab- 
inets, carvings,  enamels,  that  vis- 
itors never  tired  of  examining. — 
This  amiable  virtuoso,  who  must 
be  considered  a  rather  "  queer 
Eish,"  was  said  to  have  sprung 
from  a  very  humble  origin,  and 
one  day  overhearing  some  very 
ill-bred  person,  a  Monday  lounger 
throvigh  his  establishment,  refer 
to  this  fact  in  terms  that  were  by 
no  means  complimentary,  he  be- 
came misanthropic  and  detei'm- 
ined  to  shut  up  his  mansion  for- 
ever afterwards."  He  lived  for 
some  years  all  alone  with  his  in- 
taglios and  china,  seeing  nobody, 
while    Sidmouth    as  a  watering- 

*  Mr.  Fish  liad  not  the  pride  of  birth 
that  belonged  to  the  late  eminent 
Lord  St.  Leonards.  When  this  noble- 
man, long  distinguished  as  Sir  Edward 
Sugden,  and  made  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor for  his  great  legal  learning  and 
abilitj^,  was  created  a  peer,  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  assume  a  coat  of 
arms,  and  upon  bein^  asked  by  the 
Herald  for  his  armorial  bearings,  he 
said,  "  my  father  was  a  hairdresser,  let 
me  have  three  women's  heads  of  hair," 
and  these  were  accordingly  placed  on 
the  St.  Leonards  escutcheon. 


place  was  being  eclipsed  by  its 
neighbor  Torquay,  among  other 
reasons,  perhaps,  because  the 
Monday  afternoons  had  lost  their 
charm  in  losing  their  virtu;  and 
then  went  to  London,  where  he 
died  a  few  years  ago,  leaving 
"Knowle  Cottage"  and  its  con- 
tents to  a  worthy  solicitor  who 
makes  it  only  an  occasional  place 
of  residence. 

A  drive  of  seven  miles  by  the 
highway,  or  a  walk  of  a  shorter 
distance  across  the  hills,  takes  one 
from  Sidmouth  to  a  very  pleasing 
and  drowsy  little  hamlet  called 
Ottery  St.  Mar3\  One  does  not 
see  it  until  one  comes  directly 
upon  it,  and  we  might  fancy  it  to 
escape  visitation  in  a  cavalry  raid 
through  Devonshire,  should  such 
a  thing  ever  occur,  by  reason  of 
its  not  being  observed.  It  lies  at 
the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Otter, 
a  stream  about  equal  in  length 
and  volume  to  the  Sid,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  rising  ground  which 
in  one  direction  reaches  a  consid- 
erable elevation  and  commands  a 
view,  a  far  away  and  hazy  vie'w, 
of  the  twin  towers  of  Exeter  Cath- 
edral, The  one  hundred  and 
twenty  houses,  be  the  same  more 
or  less,  with  their  curtelages  and 
appurtenances,  which  make  up 
Ottery,  and  the  fine  old  church 
which  gives  it  the  additional  name 
of  St.  Mary  were,  during  the  year 
1645,  alternately  in  the  possession 
of  the  King  and  the  Parliament, 
and  the  Puritan  forces  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  remained  here  for 
some  little  time,  probably  for  re- 
pose for  Avhich  the  place  would 
seem  favorable.  The  trade  of  the 
town  did  not  strike  me  as  being  very 
considerable,  and  seemed  to  con- 
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sist  chiefly  in  little  white  china 
mugs,  on  which  was  baked  a  tol- 
erable picture  of  the  church,  and 
in  photographs  of  the  same,  of  all 
sizes,  and  representing  the  edi- 
fice as  seen  from  every  possible 
direction;  and  the  only  real  im- 
portance of  Ottery,  so  far  as  I 
could  judge,  lay  in  its  furnishing 
a  ready  rhyme  to  its  pottery  for 
another  edition  of  the  child's 
"  Book  of  nonsense. " 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary  has 
been  recently  restored  in  the  most 
glowing  style  of  chromo-embel- 
lishment,  and  internally  it  is  as 
rich  as  externally  it  is  picturesque. 
The  floor  is  of  Minton  tiling, 
and  the  groined  work  of  the  roof 
is  in  gilding  and  colors,  and  the 
windows  are  of  exquisitely  painted 
glass,  and  there  is  a  Lady  Chapel 
as  beautiful  as  any  revivalist  of 
Mariolatry  could  desire,  and  a 
baptismal  font  sculptured  in  high 
relief  stands  in  one  of  its  aisles. 
If  the  Parliamentary  soldiers  had 
found  it  in  this  condition  of  deco- 
ration they  would  have  entered 
con  amove  upon  the  business  of 
its  defacement,  but  most  probably 
its  interior  was  never  so  profusely 
ornamented  as  at  the  present  day. 
Its  irregular  walls  and  towers 
have  undergone  little  change,  per- 
haps, for  centuries,  and  doubtless 
looked  just  as  venerable  as  they 
now  do  when  they  reflected  the 
glare  of  the  beacon-fires  which 
flamed  from  the  heights  above 
Sidmouth  to  give  warning  of  the 
Spanish  Armada. 

It  was  not  the  decoration  of  the 
Church  within,  executed,  as  this 
had  been,  in  strict  accordance 
with  ecclesiological  requirement, 
that  most  interested  me  in   walk- 


ing through  it,  but  rather  the 
mural  tablets  to  the  memory  of 
the  dead  of  many  generations. — 
Among  the  more  modern  memo- 
rials was  one  to  the  family  of 
Coleridge,  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  the  father  and  mother 
of  the  poet,  and  of  their  ten 
children,  including  that  of  the 
great  Samuel  Taylor  himself, 
though  he  lies  buried  at  High- 
gate.  A  very  quaint  old  epitaph 
in  verse  records  the  early  death 
of  a  young  lady  of  rare  personal 
charms  and  accomplishments  who 
was  snatched  away  almost  in  the 
very  hour  of  her  espousals,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago — a 
sorrowful  fate  that  Time  is  con- 
stantly repeating  for  poets  to  be- 
wail in  elegiac  numbers. 

Thus  runs  the  inscription — 
If  Wealth,  Wit,Bewtie,  youth  of  modest 
mirth 
Could  hire,  persuade,  Intice,  prolong, 
Beguile 
Death's  fatall  Dart,  this  fading  flowre 
on  earth 
Might  yet  unquailde  have  flourished 
A  while ; 
But   mirth,    youth,    Bewtie,    "SVit   nor 

wealth  nor  all 
Can  stay  or    once  delay  when  Death 

doth  call. 
No  sooner  was  she  To  a  loving  mate 
From  carefull   parents    solemlie  be- 
queathed 
The  new  Alliance  scarce  congratulate. 
But   she   from  him,    them,    all   was 
straight  hereaved. 
Slipping  from  Bridall  feast  to  Funerall 

here 
She  soon  fell  sicke,  expirde,  lies  buried 

here. 
O  Death  thou  mightst  have  waited  in 
the  field 
On  murdrmg  canon, wounding  Sworde 
and  Spear 
Or  there  where  fearful  passengers  doe 
yeld 
At  Everie  Surge  each  blast  of  winde 
doth  rear 
In  Stabbing  Taverns  or  Infected  Towns, 
On   lothsome    prisons  or    on  princes' 
frowns  : 
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There  not   unlookte    for  many  a  one 
abides 
Thy  Direfull  Snmmons.    But  a  Nup- 
tiall  feast 
Needs   not  thy    grimnie    Attendance : 
mayden  brides 
In  strength  and  flower  of  age  thou 
niightst  let  rest. 
"With  wings    so  weak   mortality  doth 

fly 

In  height  of  flight  Death  strikes,  we 
fall  and  dy. 

These  verses  are  marked  with 
the  date,  1618,  which  places  the 
mortuary  event  just  two  years 
after  the  death  of  Sliakspeare. — 
There  is  a  wonderful  power  and 
significance,  almost  Shaksperian, 
in  the  lines — 

In  stabbing  Taverns  or  Infected  Toivns, 
On  lothsome prisons  or  on  jirlnces''  frowns. 

The  mind  reverts  to  the  time 
when  all  men  wore  arms  for 
self-defence,  and  the  brawl  at  the 
inn  made  them  draw  a  Pinstant ; 
before  Jenner  had  rescued  the 
cities  from  the  periodical  desola- 
tion of  the  small-pox,  and  the 
plague  itself  was  yet  dreaded  in 
England  as  a  visitant  ;  before 
Howard  had  entered  on  his  mis- 
sion of  mercy  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  wretched  occu- 
pants of  the  jails,  and  when  the 
fate  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  the 
fall  of  Wolsey  were  still  freshly 
remembered. 

Another  tablet,  of  a  date  not 
far  removed  from'  that  of  the  fore- 
going, recites  the  sad  mischance 
of  a  father  and  his  son  dying  on 
the  same  day,  and  being  buried  in 
the  same  grave.  After  telling  us 
of  the  virtues  of  the  father  and 
the  youthful  promise  of  the  son, 
the  elegist  continues — 

And  then  one  age,  one  very  day 
Tooke  both  the  Sire  and  Sone  away 
As  if  time  for  the  Sire  and  Sone 


As  much  as  time  could  doe,  had  donne, 
Making  them  live  and  die  uneven 
And  yet  to  live  as  twyns  in  Heaven. 

Around  the  Church  "  the  rude 
forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep  " 
beneath  crumbling  grave-stones 
which  are  interspersed  with  monu- 
ments of  our  own  time.  One  of 
these  near  the  entrance  struck  me 
by  the  very  equivocal  meaning  of 
its  inscription.  It  was  a  simple 
but  very  neat  and  handsomely 
graven  head-stone  newly  ei'ected, 
bearing  only  the  name  of  him  who 
lay  buried  under  it,  the  dates  of 
his  birth  and  death,  and  this  text 
from  St.  John — 

"If  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  we  de- 
ceive ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in 
in  us." 

I  could  not  help  remarking  to 
my  companion,  that  unless  this 
line  had  been  carved  above  the 
deceased  by  his  own  request,  he 
would  appear  to  have  been  an  in- 
corrigible sinner,  when  our  cicer- 
one, a  very  civil  and  intelligent 
person,  observed  that  it  was  the 
tomb  of  his  father,  and  that  it 
being  the  correct  thing  to  have  a 
verse  of  Scripture  on  the  tomb, 
this  had  been  chosen  by  the  family 
as  being  probably  as  good  as 
another,  and  doubtless  as  ' '  com- 
ing convenient"  in  the  opening 
verses  of  the  Morning  and  Even- 
ing Service  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer.  There  was  nothing 
of  course  to  be  said  in  apology 
for  my  unfortunate  remark,  but  I 
was  greatly  relieved  of  my  men- 
tal distress  at  having  made  it  by 
our  cicerone's  saying  that  the 
same  thing  had  been  suggested  by 
previous  visitors,  and  by  the  fact 
that  it  had  evidently  given  hioi  no 
pain. 
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As  in  duty  bound,  I  brought 
away  with  me  a  six-penny  photo- 
grapli  of  the  Church,  but  I  re- 
tain a  prettier  picture  in  my 
memory  of  the  venerable  building, 
and  the  gleaming  marbles  and 
deep  grasses  of  the  burial  ground, 
and  the  silent,  clean  little  village 
in  the  midst  of  which  it  stands, 
and  the  lights  and  shadows  over 
all.  Exeter  Cathedral  is  a  far 
more  stately  structure,  the  valley 
of  the  Exe  as  seen  from  its  tur- 
rets is  more  extended  than  that 
of  the  Otter,  and  Exeter  itself, 
with  its  memories  of  Charles 
Martyr  and  Cromwell  and  Charles 
Merry  Monarch  and  William  of 
Orange,  is  not  to  be  compared  for 
interest  with  the  obscure  hamlet 
of  Ottery,  but  there  is  something 
of  pleasant  su^Drise  in  coming 
upon  a  fine  old  building  outside 
the  beaten  track  of  ordinary 
travel  that  makes  it  impression 
even  stronger  than  is  often  pro- 
duced by  those  objects  "which 
every  tourist  ought  to  see." 

There  were  other  places  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Sidmouth  to 
which  I  should  have  made  pedes- 
trian excursions  had  the  weather 
continued  as  fine  as  on  the  day  of 
my  walk  to  Ottery,  but  the  rains 
began  to  descend,  and  the  winds 
furiously  to  blow  again,  and  for 
the  residue  of  my  sojourn  in  the 
town  I  was  compelled  to  remain 
mostly  within  doors.  The  last 
sight  I  had  of  the  channel  was  a 
picture  of  the  elements  in  their 


wrath,  the  waves  "rearing  their 
monstrous  heads,"  and  the  clouds 
stooping  down  to  break  against 
them,  while  the  viewless  winds 
almost  made  themselves  visible  as 
they  swayed  to  the  earth  the  na- 
ked branches  of  the  trees  and 
drove  the  drifting  scuds  of  the 
tempest  before  them.  Howling 
they  went  over  the  hills  to  Honi- 
ton  where  a  few  disconsolate-look- 
ing people  gathered  round  the  fire 
of  the  sitting-room  at  the  station, 
waiting  for  the  fast  train  to  Lon- 
don. It  was  a  drenched  and  drip- 
ping Devonshire  that  we  saw 
through  the  pouring  rain,  as  the 
distant  whistle  of  the  locomotive 
and  the  loud,  sharp  bell  of  the 
station-master  brought  us  to  the 
platform.  Punctual  to  its  time, 
unheeding  wind  or  weather,  flut- 
tering its  white  flag  of  steam,  the 
train  moved  with  the  speed  and 
the  roar  of  the  storm  towards  us. 
Soft,  admirable  upholsteries  of 
carpet  and  cushion;  a  blur  of 
landscape  through  window-panes, 
across  which  the  rain-drops  dash- 
ed in  horizontal  lines;  a  leader 
in  the  Times;  sandwiches;  a  ci- 
gar smoked  in  the  solitude  of  the 
first-class  in  defiance  of  a  possible 
fine  of  forty  shillings;  distempered 
dreams  of  ship-wreck ;— such  things 
engaged  me  till  all  at  once  there 
was  total  darkness  at  3  p.  m.,  or 
darkness  only  mitigated  by  the 
many-sprinkled  gas-lights  of  Lon- 
don. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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LOVE. 


Vague  wishes 
Unexprest — 
Strange  fancies — 
Sweet  unrest, 

That's  Love! 

Much  musing — 
Sudden  sighs — 
Briglit  blushes — 
Downcast  eyes, 

That's  Love ! 

Verse-making — 
Solitude — 
Nights  sleepless — 
Little  food. 

That's  Love ! 

Faint  whispers — 
Answers  low — 
Head  throbbing — 
Heart  aglow. 

That's  Love ! 

Hands  captured — 
Stolen  kiss- 
Half  shrinking, 
Trembling  bliss, 

That's  Love ! 


Rosy  hours, 
Swiftly  whirled, 
Too  happy 
For  this  world  ! 

That's  Love ! 

Fierce  quai-rel — 
Frantic  fears — 
Wild  anguish — 
Bitter  tears, 

That's  Love ! 

Chance  meeting — 
Full  redress — 
Ecstatic 
Happiness, 

That's  Love ! 

Life  together ! — 
Death  apart ! — 
Two  bodies — 
One  heart, 

That's  Love 

New  Heaven — 
Under  sky — 
We  wedded— 
You  and  I, 

THAT'S  Love ! 


AUNT   ABBY,    THE  IRREPRESSIBLE. 


She  was  as  fearless  under  fire  as 
she  was  in  the  use  of  her  tongue, 
and  more  than  one  officer  has 
testified  to  the  coolness  with  which 
she  would  walk  through  the 
trenches  during  the  fearful  bom- 
bardment of  Petersburg;  and  she 
has  frequently  been  known  to  go 
under  a  heavy  fire  to  carry  water 
to  our  wounded.  On  one  occas- 
ion an  officer  met  her  coolly  walk- 
ing down  the  road  leading  two 
horses  by  their  bridles,  with  the 
bullets  whistling  round  her  like 
hail. 

"My   God!  old   lady"   he    ex- 


claimed,   "what    are    you    doing 
here?" 

"I'm  a  taking  Colonel  McKae's 
and  Captain  Young's  horses  to 
'em.  They  jumped  ofi"  'em  and 
turned  'em  into  the  j'ard,  while 
they  run  through  the  bushes  down 
yonder  to  whar  the  Yankee's  be- 
gun a  firing  on  our  boys  ;  and 
when  they  opened  on  'em  with 
the  cannon,  and  the  shells  begun 
to  'bust  round  headquarters,  these 
here  foolish  horses  got  sorter 
cantankerous,  so  I  'cotcli  'em  by 
the  bridles,  and  as  they'd  'er  'bin 
killed  mabe  if  I  left  'em   up   3'on- 
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cler,  I'm  gwine  to  take   'em  down 
to  wliar  the  boys  is  under  cover." 

The  officer,  who  told  the  story 
said  she  was  as  cool  as  though  she 
Avas  leading  the  horses  to  water 
on  a  summer's  day  at  home ;  and 
only  got  excited  and  used  ex- 
pressions more  forcible  than  ele- 
gant when  they,  snorting  and 
jerking  back  at  the  whiz  of  every 
shell,  came  near  stepping  on  her. 
She  said  the  woman  at  the  house 
had  run  into  the  cellar  when  the 
bombardment  began,  and  called 
to  her  to  come  in  too,  "but  I  told 
her  I  was  a  gwine  to  carry  them 
thar  horses  to  ther  owners, — for 
mabe  they'd  need  'em  yet  a'fore 
the  day  was  over." 

She  was  on  her  way  to  General 

Lee's  army  when    she  heard  of 

the  evacuation  of  Eichmond,  and 

Mr.  Davis'  arrival  at  Greensboro'. 

"  I  could 'nt  work  my  way  through 

to  Gin'ral  Lee   'afore  he  give  up 

under  that   thar  apple-tree,    so  I 

said  to  the  boys;  boys,  I'm  a  gwine 

to  jine    Preside)?*  Davis  since  I 

can't   git  to   Gin'ral   Lee;  do  you 

all  take  to  the  bushes  so  as  not  to 

git  kotched  by  the  Yankees,   and 

I'll    foot    it    down    the    railroad 

track.     One  on  'em  told  me  to  be 

sure  when   I  got  in   sight   of  the 

inemy,    to   raise   my  right  hand, 

'and  now  Aunt  Abby,'   say   he, 

'don't  you  sass    'em  none   'cause 

they  ai'nt  like   us,  and  would  as 

lieve  shoot  an  old  woman  as  not."  ' 

"When  I  seed  'em,  honey,  I  did 

raise  my  right  hand,    but  Lord 

bless  your  soul  it  w;as  the  heaviest 

,lift  ever  I  tried,  it   seemed  like   't 

was  made  o'  lead  and  had  a  hun- 

dered  jDOund  weight   hung  on   the 

eend      o'    my    fingers.      But    I 

knowed  it  was'nt  my  hand,   but 

VOL.  III. — NO.  ir. 


my  heart  that  was  so  heavy,  and 
I  said  to  myself,  Kow,  Abby 
House  says,  I  there  ain't  a  grain 
0'  use  in  telling  of  you  to  keep  a 
civil  tongue  in  your  headifyou's 
got  to  talk  to  Yankees;  I  knows 
it  ain't  your  natur,  so  I  tells  you 
insted  to  keep  a  dumb  one  thar. 

And  I  did,  I  walked  through 
ten  mile  o'  'em,  honey,  and  never 
said  nar'er  a  word.  I  thought  I 
should  'er  choked,  for  when  they 
'cussed  JefF.  Davis,  the  words 
kep'er  rising  up  in  my  throat,  and 
I  thought  they  would  come  out 
an}'  how;  but  I  kep'er  wiping  of 
my  hand  over  my  mouth  and  a 
doing  like  I  was  a  taking  ofl'  'em 
out  and  a  flinging  of  'em  behind 
me  at  'em,  and  that  sorter  eased 
my  mind  like." 

She  got  to  Greensboro  in  time 
to  see  Mr.  Davis  before  he  left 
there;  and  staid  by  the  train  in 
which  he  was  until  it  left.  '  'I  cook- 
ed the  last  mouthful  o'  vittils  he 
eat  in  North  Car'lina,  and  he 
shuck  hands  with  me  when  he 
started,  and  said,  'good  bye,  Aunt 
Abby,  you  are  true  grit,  and  stick 
to  your  friends  to  the  last,  but's 
no  more  than  I  thought  j^ou'd 
do.'" 

Aunt  Abby  arrived  in  Ealeigh 
by  the  first  train  that  came  from 
Greensboro'  after  Sherman  had 
possession  of  the  town.  When 
she  got  out  at  the  depot  a  Yankee 
soldier,  standing  on  the  platform 
seeing  an  old  woman  stumbling 
along  loaded  down  with  bags  and 
bundles,  said  to  her  good  natured- 

ly; 

"Hand  up  your  traps,  my 
grand-mother,  and  give  us  your 
hand,  and  I'll  help  you  up  these 
steps." 
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"IToyou  won't"  was  her  ab- 
rupt reply.  ' '  I  raised  my  right 
hand  once  to  a  whole  army  of  ye, 
but  I'll  never  give  it  willingly  to 
any  one  on  you." 

She  did  not  escape  the  fate  of 
most  dwellers  in  the  track  of  the 
"  great  destroyer,"  and  lost  her 
"crap  critter  "  which  was  "pick- 
ed up  "  by  Sherman's  bummers. 
As  fearlessly  as  she  had  hereto- 
fore sought  General  Lee  and 
President  Davis,  she  now  march- 
ed into  the  office  of  the  Provost 
Marshal  and  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  her  property. 

"  I've  come  here  to  git  back  my 
crap  critter  that  some  'er  your 
men  has  stole  from  me,"  was  her 
abrupt  address  to  the  official  who 
sat  in  state  in  the  room  so  lately 
vacated  by  Governor  Yance. 

"  And  pray,  Madam,  what  is  a 
crap  critter?"  said  he,  politely 
offering  her  a  chair. 

"Ko,  I'm  not  gwine  to  set 
down  in  this  here  office  till  them 
as  oughter  be  here,  is  back  whar 
they  belongs,  "  said  she  contempt- 
uously pushing  the  chair  aside. 
"I've  sot  here  many  a  time 
with  Governor  Vance  and  your 
betters,  and  had  many  a  talk 
with  'em,  but  I  wants  nothing 
from  you  but  my  crap  critter  that 
was  stole  Thursday's  a  week  ago 
by  your  thievish  soldiers." 

"  Well,  Madam,  if  you  will  tell 
me  what  a  crap  critter  is,  and 
where  I  am  to  look  for  it,  I  will 
do  my  best  to  have  it  restored  to 
you  whatever  it  may  be." 

"Where  are  you  to  look  for  it? 
Why  look  in  your  own  cattle  pens 
where  you  won't  find  much  that 
hai'nt  been  stole." 

"Ah  I   understand   now,   its  a 


cow  that  you've    lost  ;  can    you 
identify  it?" 

"Lord  sakes,  who  but  a  Yan- 
kee ever  heard  tell  o'  tending  of  a 
crap  with  a  cow;  It's  a  mule,  man 
that  I'm  arfer,  not  a  cow." 

The  Provost  Marshal,  who  was 
quite  equal  to  Aunt  Abby,  and 
told  of  his  interview  with  her 
afterward  asking  if  there  were 
"  many  more  sich  "  in  the  State, 
directed  her  to  the  proper  officer, 
and  told  her  if  she  could  not  find 
her  own  "crap  critter"  she 
might  take  her  choice  of  any  of 
those  in  the  yard  where  the  stolen 
animals  were  kept." 

"I  expected,"  he  said  after- 
ward, "  that  she  would  be  at 
least  a  little  mollified  by  my  polite 
deportment,  and  even  ventured  to 
hope  when  I  added,  that  if  she 
liked  to  do  so,  she  could  take  two 
mules  in  the  place  of  her  "crap 
critter,"  that  she'd  think  I  was 
not,  in  spite  of  my  blue  coat,  un- 
worthy to  sit  in  the  seat  of  the 
departed  Zebulon.  Instead  of 
which,  she  turned  on  me  with, 
'  Ah  !  easy  comes  and  easy  goes ; 
but  you  need'nt  think  to  make  up 
for  stealing  from  one  by  giving  to 
another,  I'll  have  nothing  from 
ye  but  my  own  crap  critter.'  " 

Her  own  crap  critter,  however, 
could  not  be  found  among  the 
stolen  mules,  and  after  much  per- 
suasion she  was  induced,  on  the 
representation  of  the  Provost 
Marshal,  that  she  could  return  it 
when  it  was  called  for,  to  pick  out 
another  mule.  He  pointed  out 
one  that  he  thought  the  best  in 
the  lot,  but  she  rejected  it,  and 
finally  selected  one  of  the  worst, 
and  replied,  when  asked,  wh}^  she 
did  not  take  a  better  one — 
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"  I'm  not  gwiiae  to  be  beholden 
to  no  hatched-faced  Yankee 
among  ye  for  nothing.  Sonje  'on 
ye  tuck  my  crap  critter,  and  if  ye 
can't  give  hit  back  to  me,  I'll 
take  one  as  nigh  hit's  vally  as  I 
can  git,  and  that's  this  here  one." 

"  All  right,  old  lady,  take  the 
one  that  suits  you  best,  Jeflf. 
Davis  himself  could'nt  say  more 
if  he  was  President  of  the  United 
States." 

"  And  that  he'll  never  be-meau 
hisself  to  be, "  she  replied  indig- 
nantly, "for  he  never  had  an 
ongentlemanly  thought,  or  did  an 
ongentlemanly  act  in  his  life,  and 
being  President  of  the  United 
States  ai'nt  no  gentlemanly  call- 
ing now,  since  rail-splitters  and 
tailors  is  tuck  it  up." 

Just  before  she  got  up  to  leave 
me  a  gentleman  who  had  fre- 
quently seen  her  in  the  trenches 
at  Petersburg,  came  in,  and  re- 
cognizing her,  spoke  to  her,  but 
he  had  to  recall  to  her  memory 
the  time  and  place  where  he  had 
last  seen  her,  before  she  could 
recollect  him. 

"  O  yes,  I  riccolecks  you  now," 
she  said  at  length,  but  you  see, 
3^ou  men  all  looks  so  different  in 
your  '  store  close  '  from  what  you 
did  in  your  dirty  old  grey  jackets 
in  them  trenches,  that  I  don't 
know  none  on  ye  at  first." 

"Don't  you  think.  Aunt  Abby," 
said  I,  "  that  they  looked  a  great 
deal  better  in  their  grey  uniforms 
than  they  do  in  their  store 
clothes'?" 

"I  don't  know  about  that, 
honey,  some  on  'em  was  monstrous 
smoky  and  ragged,  I  can  tell  you; 
you  never  seed  'em  at  their  worst 
as  I  did,  they  spruced  up  a  sight 


when  they  come  home,  to  what 
they  was  in  camp,  but  if  they 
did'nt  look  better,  they  felt  a  long 
sight  better  than  they  does  now, 
or  ever  will  as  long  as  these  blue 
coats  is  a  swarming  over  the 
country  like  the  plague  of  hopper- 
grasses  in  the  scripter.  But  I've 
got  to  see  lawyer  Rogers  'afore 
night  and  its  'bout  time  I  was 
gwine  down  town.  You  jest  do 
what  I  tells  you  'bout  writing  to 
Governor  Vance,  and  axing  him 
'bout  that  letter  he  'gin  me  to 
Gin'ral  Lee,  and  told  me  not  to 
let  nobody  laugh  at.  He  read 
it  to  me,  but  I  disremember  what 
was  in  it:  I  only  knows  that 
Gin'ral  Lee  said  it  was  a  mighty 
smart  letter,  and  seemed  powerful 
sorry  he  could'nt  let  Marcellus 
stay  at  home  that  time  cause  he 
was  afeard  of  the  example." 

I  did  write  to  Gov.  "Vance, 
and  his  reply  was  so  character- 
istic of  him,  General  Lee,  and 
Aunt  Abby,  that  I  will  close  her 
story  with  the  following  extract 
from  his  letter. 

"  On  one  occasion  Aunt  Abby 
came  to  me  and  said  her  nephew 
Marcellus  was  in  the  hospital  at 
Eichmond,  and  '  was  gwine  to 
die  sure  ef  he  did'nt  git  away 
from  thar  to  whar  somebody  could 
nuss  him;'  and  promised  me 
solemnly  that  if  I  would  get  him 
a  sick  furlough  for  thirty  days, 
that  she  would  return  him  at  the 
end  of  the  time,  dead  or  alive! 
Upon  this  I  applied  for  the  fur- 
lough, and  gave  my  personal 
pledge  that  he  should  promptly 
return.  She  set  off  to  Richmond 
with  my  letter,  and  soon  Aunt 
Abby  and  Marcellus  came  home 
rejoicing.     It  had  all  passed  out. 
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of  my  mind,  when  lo!  at  the  end 
of  sixty  days  into  my  office  popped 
Aunt  Abby.  She  took  a  seat  and 
stuck  her  feet  up  on  the  fender 
without  a  word  being  spoken. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "you  took 
Marcellus  back  did'nt  you?" 

"  j^o  I  did'nt  "  said  she,  "that 
child's  got  the  wust  coff  ever  you 
seed,  and  I  am  come  to  git  you  to 
write  'em  that  he  aint  able  to  go 
back." 

"  The  mischief  you  have!  How 
do  I  know  that?" 

"  Why  I  tell  ye  so;  do  you  dare 
to  'spate  my  word?" 

"Well  but  I  don't  know  it  ; 
Ih'e  not  seen  him,  and  I  can't 
certify  to  anything  which  is  not 
within  my  own  knowledge.  And 
besides,  I'm  not  a  doctor." 

"But  they'll  believe  anything 
you  tell  'em." 

"  Yes,  but  I  can't  tell  them  a 
lie." 

"  It  taint  no  lie  I  tell- ye!  If  you 
could  see  that  boy  coff  it  would 
make  you  sick!  Shut  up  with 
your  foolishness  and  jest  write  to 
'em  as  I  tell  ye;  tell  'em  I  say  he 
aint  fitten  for  to  go  back." 

"  Well,  well  "  said  I  in  despair, 
"who  shall  I  write  to?" 

"Write  to  Gin'ral  Lee,  I  don't 
want  no  botherment  with  none  of 
them  officers." 

"I  seized  a  pen  and  wrote  about 
as  follows:" 

"  'Gbnerai,:  The  ubiquitous,  in- 
defatigable and  inevitable  Mrs. 
Hovise  will  hand  you  this.  She 
asks  me  to  say,  that  she  says,  that 
her  nephew  Marcellus  of  —  regi- 
ment, K.  C.  T's.  now  at  home, 
thirty  days  over  his  leave,  is  still 
unable  to  return  to  duty.  She 
says  he  has    a    most    disti'essing 


"coff."  I  have  not  graduated  in 
medicine,  nor  have  I  seen  this 
patient  J  but  judging  from  the 
symptoms  as  detailed  by  Mrs. 
House,  I  venture  the  opinion  that 
Marcellus,  like  his  great  name- 
sake, has  his  thoughts  "bent  on  , 
peace."  I  fear  that  the  air  here 
is  too  far  South  for  his  lungs,  and 
earnestly  recommend  that  more 
salubrious  atmosphere  of  the 
Rappahannock  ;  and  that  when 
comfortably  established  there,  he 
be  made  to  take  for  his  "  koff  "  a 
compound  of  sulphur,  saltpetre 
and  charcoal,  to  be  copiously  ad- 
ministered by  inhalation. 

I  should  be  happy   to  learn  the 
result    of   this    prescription,    and . 
have  the  honor  to  be  General, 
Your  ob't.  serv't. 

Z.  B.  Yaxce.'  " 
"I  read  this  letter  over  to  her 
in  a  loud  and  pompous  tone.  She 
was  delighted  with  it,  and  slapped 
me  on  the  shoulder  saying,  "Lord 
bless  ye,  honey,  that's  it,  why 
could 'nt  you  a  done  that  at  fust 
without  all  this  foolishness?" 

As  I  folded  and  addressed  the 
letter,  I  said  to  her,  that  there 
were  many  people  in  the  army 
who  did'nt  like  me,  and  perhaps 
some  of  them  would  make  fun  of 
my  letter,  and  if  so,  she  must  let 
me  knoAV. 

"  Just  let  'em  dar  to  laugh  at 
it"  said  she,  and  with  many 
thanks  she  left  me.  In  a  couple 
of  weeks  she  came  into  my  office 
again  with  a  very  long  face,  in- 
deed. 

"What  luck.  Aunt  Abby?"  said 
I,  "did  you  get  Marcellus  ex- 
cused?" 

"Lord  bless  you,  hone}^,  it  never 
done  a  grain  o'  good;  I  carried 
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your  letter  to  Gin'ral  Lee,   who  "Ko"   said  she,  "he  begun  to 

read  it,  but  they  tuck  him,  Lord  laugh  wonst,  but  I  told  him   '  to 

bless  your  heart,   they  took  that  dry    that    up,'    and   he    read    it 

child  back  jist  the  same  as  if  you  through  very  solemn,  and  said  it 

had'nt  'er  writ  that  letter!"  was  a  mighty  smart  letter." 

I   expressed    my     concern,    of  (concluded.) 
course,  and  added,  "  I  hope  Gen. 
Lee  did'nt  make  fun  of  my  letter, 
did  he?" 


SONNET. 

DEDICATED  TO  JAMES  BAEEON  HOPE. 

Poets  are  priests  whose  teachings  never  die; 

Empurpled  Kings  who  sit  on  ivory  thrones, 
"With  laurels  crowned  and  sweeping  harps,  whose  tones 

Are  grand  as  thunders  in  the  storm-rent  sky. 
Their  souls  are  fed  with  beauty  as  were  Jews 

With  manna;  their  thoughts  sad  as  ^Eolian 
Strains  in  midnight  bowers;  sweet  as  nectared  dews 

By  roses  wept  or  blooms  Magnolian. 
Their  works  like  to  Cathedrals  dim  and  old. 

Where  music  swells  and  dies  in  tones  divine, 
Eich  in  Mosaics  of  most  rare  design, 

With  pictured  oriels,  and  lamps  of  gold 
Which,  from  their  frescoed  domes,  like  great  stars  shine 

Through  clouds  of  incense  from  high  altars  rolled! 
Norfolk,  Va. 
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TWELVE  MONTHS  IN  SPAIN* 


A  RAMBLE  ABOUT     SEVILLE. 

EXTRACT  FROM  MY  JOURNAL. 

"April  25,  185—.  Up  early— 
before  the  dappled  dawn.  Found 
the  streets  already  thronged  and 
noisy  with  the  busy  hum  of  men. 
While  London  and  Paris  are  yet 
buried  in  sleep,  Seville  is  wide 
awake  and  all  astir.  But  people 
don't  move  here,  even  in  the  fresh, 
breezy  air  of  morning,  with  a 
rush,  as  if  life  or  fortune  were  in 
every  step,  like  they  do  in  our  own 
cities.  The  face  is  quiet  and  reg- 
ular, more  like  curiosity  seekers 
than  men  of  business.  The  Ci- 
garreras,  hastening  to  the  Fahrica 
de  Tabacos  from  an  over-revel, 
were  the  briskest  walkers  I  saw. 
The  Churches  all  open,  inviting 
the  devout  to  matins.  Noticed 
that  almost  everybody'  went  into 
a  church,  were  it  but  for  a  few 
moments — a  salutary  preparation 
for  the  day's  work.  All  religious 
service  more  impressive  at  this 
early  hour,  than  after  you  have 
looked  into  the  garish  eye  of  day, 
and  got  though  never  so  lightly 
soiled  with  the  world's  dust.  Met 
a  great  many  herds  of  goats  in  the 
streets.  The  manner  of  proce- 
dure is  curious:  they  pause  be- 
fore a  door,  when  a  man  or  wo- 
man will  come  out  with  a  cup  or 
other  vessel,  which  the  goatherd 
takes,  seizes  one  of  the  goats,  and 
having  filled  the  vessel  with  milk; 
at  a  given  signal  the  herd  takes 
up  the  line  of  march  in  regular 
order  to  the  next  customer.  So 
you  may    see    them,    herd    after 

*  Contined  from  page  53. 


herd,  going  from  street  to  street, 
over  the  whole  city,  supplying  the 
inhabitants  with  milk,  which,  they 
say,  a  Spaniard  is  fond  of  drink- 
ing the  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
unstrained  fresh  and  warm  from 
the  udder.  Goat's  milk  is  com- 
monly used.  Cow  milk  is  rare  in 
Seville,  though  quite  plentiful  in 
Madrid.  But  this  method  of  fur- 
nishing the  supply  of  milk  to  the 
customers,  one  hardly  knows 
whether  to  be  more  pleased  with 
than  annoyed  at — pleased  with 
the  pastoral  aspect  it  gives  the 
city — annoyed  at  having  to  make 
your  way  through  flocks  of  goats 
and  clouds  of  goatish  odors. 

Stepped  into  many  of  the  stores 
and  shops,  which  had  their  doors 
opened  and  their  wares  displayed 
early.  Was  struck  here,  as  else- 
where, with  the  apparent  indifier- 
ence  of  this  class  to  selling  their 
goods.  They  are  polite  enough — 
in  fact  it  is  an  excess  of  politeness 
which  keeps  them  back  from  press- 
ing solicitations  upon  you — they 
must  exchange  long  and  formal 
salutations  with  you — they  must 
pass  a  great  many  enquiries— as 
if  the  business  of  buying  or  selling 
were  altogether  secondary  to  that 
of  talking.  They  show  you  arti- 
cles with  an  air  that  seems  to  say 
they  don't  care  whether  you  like 
them  or  not — shrug  their  should- 
ers and  then  go  on  chatting  again. 
They  preserve  here  the  eastern 
habit  of  having  the  different  trades 
in  streets  appropriated  to  them- 
selves. I^oticed  another  thing. — 
Many  of  the   shops  are  kept  by 
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young  women.  This  is  an  inno- 
vation, brought  from  France, 
"where  women  are  generally  better 
educated  than  men,  and  do  much 
of  what  is  usually  considered 
men's  work,  book-keeping,  &c. — 
In  Spain  anciently  the  rule  was 
the  reverse,  and  is  so  yet  to  a  large 
extent,  outside  of  Madrid,  where 
French  manners  have  nearly  over- 
run old  Spanish  ideas  and  habits. 
Whether  it  be  that  the  hot  blood 
of  the  Spanish  women  will  really 
not  bear  exposure  to  contact  with 
the  other  sex,  or  whether  it  be  a 
pure  relic  of  Moorish  jealousy,  it 
is  certain  they  are  kept  much  in 
the  back-ground  of  society,  educa- 
ted only  in  the  simple  duties  of 
the  household  and  sharply  watch- 
ed when  abroad.  It  is  a  pleasing 
change,  this  that  they  are  begin- 
ning at  Seville,  and  adds  to  the 
attractiveness,  and  the  profits, 
too,  of  their  shops. 

Went  through  several  of  their 
markets — found  them  well-kept 
and  well-supplied  with  excellent 
meats,  fish  of  all  kinds,  game  of 
all  kinds,  vegetables  of  all  kinds — 
very  much  like  good  markets  all 
over  the  world,  only  the  array  of 
luscious  summer  fruits  and  rich- 
colored  flowers  is  scarcely  sur- 
passed in  all  the  world  besides. 

Wandering  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  city,  through  the  gates  of 
which  long  processions  of  goats, 
having  done  their  daily  task  in- 
side, were  pouring  in  a  continu- 
ous stream  to  browse  in  the  neigh- 
boring valleys  and  on  the  neigh- 
boring hills,  I  was  shown  for  the 
first  time  the  Quemadeso  ! !  Hor- 
rid name!  horrid  spot!  to  the  gen- 
tle manners  and  tolerant  ideas  of 
the  nineteenth  century!    It  is  a 


square  platform  of  granite  on  the 
open  plain  just  outsida  the  city 
walls,  where  the  victims  of  the 
Inquisition  were  burnt,  and  the 
last  act  iii  the  terrible  tragedy  of 
the  auto  de  f6  was  celebrated. — 
Mr.  Ford  says  that  this  Tribunal, 
from  its  establishment  at  Seville 
in  1481  to  1808,  when  the  inva- 
sion of  JSTapoleon  summarily  and 
effectually  put  an  end  to  its  re- 
fined cruelties,  burnt  alive  34,- 
612  persons,  and  imprisoned 
288,109;  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  each  victim  being  first  duly 
confiscated.  I  have  no  means 
of  verifying  the  accuracy  of 
these  figures.  We  know  only  that 
Protestantism,  at  its  high  tide  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  imminent- 
ly threatened  Spain;  and  we  may 
well  suppose  that  the  Inquisition 
and  Philip  II,  who  met  it  with 
an  amount  of  resistance  which  it 
encountered  nowhere  else,  were 
unsparing.  This  is  conceded  on 
all  hands.  The  Reformation  in 
Spain  came  face  to  face  with  a  foe 
worthy  of  its  steel — equally  true 
to  convictions,  equally  intense  in 
enthusiasm,  equally  unselfish  in 
sacrifices,  equally  courageous  in 
doing  or  in  dying.  The  result  we 
know;  and  may  deplore  or  rejoice 
at,  as  we  lean  to  one  side  or  the 
other  of  the  controversy,  which 
has  yet  unhappily  come  down  to 
us.  But  the  whole  thing,  in  its 
relation  to  existing  sentiment  in 
Spain,  belongs  to  the  past.  Mr. 
Ford,  however,  says,  that  Span- 
iards live  in  continual  apprehen- 
sion of  a  re-establishment  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  asserts  that  the 
spirit  of  the  institution  still  sur- 
vives. I  have  not  found  it  so: 
except,  in  the  general  sense,   that 
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the  spirit  of  persecution  inherent- 
ly exists  in  all  sects.  True,  there  is 
no  toleration  by  law  in  Spain,  for 
the  plain  reason  that  everybody 
is  Catholic,  and  nobody  wants  to 
be  anything  else — reason  enough 
many  folks  at  home  think  for  es- 
tablishing the  Protestant  religion 
by  law.  But,  practically,  one  is 
interfered  with  here,  or  question- 
ed as  little  about  his  religion  as 
he  would  be  at  home.  All  intelli- 
gent Spaniards  denounce  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  Inquisition,  which 
was  as  much  an  engine  of  civil  as 
it  was  of  religious  oppressiveness. 
In  the  war  upon  it,  the  Spanish 
clergy  have  themselves  been  fore- 
most and  boldest ;  than  whom  as  a 
whole,  I  may  add,  there  is  in  no 
country  a  more  liberal  and  en- 
lightened body  of  divines.  Of 
course  the  future  is  big  with 
mighty  actions  and  re-actions,  nor 
may  any  prophet  tell  what  it  will 
bring  forth — but  surely  the  Span- 
iards have  as  little  ground  to  fear 
the  revival  of  the  Inquisition  as 
Englishmen  have  to  fear  the  re- 
vival of  the  Boot  and  Screw;  and 
its  memory  is  as  much  execrated 
here  as  elsewhere — perhaps  more. 
Keturned  to  my  Hotel — had  a 
good  shave  and  a  good  breakfast. 
A  shave  by  a  Spanish  barber  is  a 
most  delightful  thing,  but  don't 
believe,  though  often  enjoyed,  I've 
anywhere  recorded  its  delights. — 
A  bowl  of  lukewarm  water,  scoop- 
ed out  around  the  rim  so  as  to 
suit  the  neck,  is  placed  under  the 
chin.  The  beard  is  softened  by 
the  hand,  without  a  brush,  until 
the  face  is  so  thickly  lathered  as 
to  resemble  a  poodle's  phiz — then 
a  stroke  or  too  of  a  keen  razor  re- 
duces you  from  barbarism   to  civ- 


ilized humanity;  and  a  perfumed 
facial  bath  sends  you  forth  the 
most  sweet-scented  of  mortals. — 
All  this,  too,  is  done  by  a  sur- 
geon as  well  as  a  barber,  and  the 
most  amiable  gossiping  fellow 
about  town — for  the  barbers  in 
Spain  are  still  practitioners  in 
surgery,  as  in  the  times  of  Gil 
Bias.  Have  had  no  occasion  to 
test  their  skill  in  blood-letting, 
but  commend  me  to  a  Spanish 
barber  for  a  smooth  face  and  a 
dainty  dish  of  chit-chat! 

In  the  course  of  the  forenoon 
visited  the  Casa  de  Pilatos  or 
House  of  Pilate^a  structure  in 
the  Saracenic-Gothic  style,  erected 
in  1533  by  a  distinguished  noble- 
man of  that  day  to  commemorate 
a  self  imposed  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem. It  is  said  to  be  after  the 
fashion  of  Pontius  Pilate's  Palace 
■ — hence  its  name.  What  odd  fan- 
cies possessed  those  old  pilgrims  I 
Here  is  a  fellow  who  goes  all  the 
way  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  at 
the  tomb  of  our  Saviour,  and 
comes  home  to  memorialize  the 
architectural  taste,  as  he  under- 
stood it,  of  our  Saviour's  murder- 
er. The  House  itself  is  a  ruin — 
a  beautiful  ruin — utterly  unten- 
anted and  neglected— abounding 
in  curious  relics.  One  sees,  in 
fact,  more  broken  pieces  of  Koman 
sculpture  here  than  in  all  Seville 
else  put  together — gods  and  god- 
desses, headless,  armless,  legless, 
noseless,  lying  about  in  the  room 
or  court-5'ard  as  rubbish — nothing 
else  remarkable. 

Yisited  also  the  Church  of  La 
Caridad,  more  impressed  than 
ever  with  a  piece  of  work  carved 
in  wood,  which  wonderfullj'^  illus- 
trates the  power  of  genius.     It  is 
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a  Descent  from  the  Cross.  The 
figures  are  all  life-size.  The 
whole  sad  scene  is  so  natural — the 
mournful  tenderness  and  holy- 
awe  about  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
and  the  friends  who  assists  him  in 
taking  down  the  lifeless  body  of 
their  loved  Lord  from  the  cross — 
the  delicate  handling  of  the 
mangled  form — the  expression  of 
Christ  himself  so  death-like — yet 
so  God-like  even  in  death!!  I  had 
not  thought,  wood  was  capable  of 
such  inspiration!  I've  stood  be- 
fore it  and  mused  by  the  hour, 
and  "while  I  mused  the  fire 
burned,"  till  I've  actually  felt  an 
impulse  to  help  in  the  sorrowful 
funeral  rites.  This  work  has  im- 
pressed me  the  more,  as  being  in 
contrast  with  what  we  usually  see 
here  of  such  representations  in 
wood.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  wooden  images  of  our 
Saviour;  but  with  such  hideous 
deformity  are  they  generally  exe- 
cuted, that  Spaniards,  when  they 
would  strongly  convey  an  idea  of 
remarkable  homeliness  in  a  man, 
express  it  by  a  saying  that  borders 
on  blasphemy.  ' '  He  is  uglier, ' ' 
they  say,    "than  an  old  Christ!" 

Hastened  back  to  my  quarters 
at  the  Fonda  de  Europa.  The 
heat  is  becoming  excessive.  As 
the  sun  careers  toward  mid- 
heaven,  there  begins  to  come  over 
the  life  and  activity  of  the  city  an 
evident  lull,  which  continues  to 
deepen  till  the  streets,  thoroughly 
shaded  though  many  of  them  be, 
are  almost  totally  deserted. — 
From  about  12  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  the 
Spaniards  say  nobody  is  out  but 
strangers  and  dogs. 

Excellent  lodgings  and  meals  at 
the  Fonda  de  Europa  for  two  dol- 


lars a  day.  Have  been  much 
mistaken  in  my  preconceived  no- 
tions of  the  general  style  of  living 
in  Europe,  especially  in  Spain. — 
Used  to  think  before  I  came  here, 
that,  in  so  old  a  country,  we 
would'nt  find  any,  or,  at  least,  as 
much  of  that  wretched  cooking 
and  uncomfortable  accommoda- 
tion, which  one  meets  with  so 
frequently  in  our  own  backwood 
taverns.  True,  in  the  large  cities, 
like  Seville  and  along  the  main 
lines  of  travel,  the  inns  are 
tolerably  well  provided— some  of 
them  first-rately — but  when  you 
get  off  in  the  bye-ways  and  among 
the  smaller  towns,  the  fare  is  ill, 
mean  and  filthy  beyond  what  is 
illest,  meanest  and  filthiest  at 
home.  Spain,  however,  has  one 
advantage  over  us.  If  she  lodges 
and  feeds  you  badly,  she  yet  does 
it  cheaply.  Your  Spanish  host, 
extremely  affable  and  always 
doing  his  best,  don't  give  you 
nothing  to  eat  and  nothing  to 
sleep  on,  and  then  impudently 
charge  you  as  if  you  had  fared 
sumptuously. 

It  is  a  beautiful  custom  they 
have  here — that  of  regaling  you 
at  meal-time  with  music*  A 
blind  man  and  a  guitar  are  al- 
most necessary  parts  of  table  fur- 
niture: and  strains  most  musical, 
most  melancholy  impart  a  zest  to 
good  bread  and  good  wine,  which 
are  universal  in  Spain. 

After  a  sound  siesta,  called  on 
Don  Juan  de  Eibera,  with  whose 
charming  family  spent  an  hour  or 
two.  The  more  I  see  of  the  inner, 
domestic    life    of   Spaniards,    the 

*  It  is  so  common  for  all  blind  per- 
sons to  play  the  guitar,  that  the  same 
term  (ciegb)  means  both  a  blind  man 
and  a  musician: 
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more  I  like  it.  There's  no  doubt 
about  it — they  know  how  to  do 
the  hospitality  beyond  all  people. 
They  put  their  house  and  every- 
thing that  is  theirs  at  your  dis- 
posal with  a  winning  cordiality, 
which  produces  a  home-feeling  at 
once — but  I  must  not  suffer  my- 
self to  enlarge  on  this  topic.  We 
all  strolled  out  in  the  evening  to 
the  grounds  of  the  Delicias— the 
most  enchanting  promenade  in 
Europe.  Lying  immediately 
along  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Guadalquiver,  with  its  extended 
orange-embowered  avenues,  ter- 
minating in  a  labyrinthine  gar- 
den, where  art  and  nature  have 
lavished  whatever  is  sweetest  in 
flowers,  stealing  and  giving  odors, 
while  the  tuneful  feet  in  the  mazy 
dance,  the  gay  click  of  the  Cas- 
tanet, the  soft  touch  of  the  guitar 
gently  melodize  the  eatmg  cares 
and  troubled  thoughts  of  the 
mind;  it  is  a  place  to  dream  of 
what  is  tenderest  in  love,  and  to 
feel  what  is  divinest  in  poetry : 

"And  a  pei'petual   feast   of    nectar'd 

sweets, 
"  Where  no  crude  sufeit  reigns." 

Was  presented,  during  our  stroll 
in  the  Delicias^  by  Don  Juan  de 
Ribera  to  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
pensier,  whom  I  had  often  seen 
before.  He  is  the  son  of  Louis 
Phillippe,  the  last  king  of  the 
French.  His  marriage  with  the 
lufanta  of  Spain,  the  sister  of  the 
reigning  Queen,  was  considered  a 
master-stroke  of  policy  on  the 
part  of  his  father,  whereby  he 
was  supposed  to  have  strengthen- 
ed his  own  throne  by  a  net- work 
of  alliances  with  the  crowns  of 
Europe;  and  this  Spanish  alliance 
particularly  made  a  great  noise 
and  seriously  threatened  the  peace 


of  England  and  France.     But  the 
kings  and  diplomatists  have  done 
well  to  lay  to  heart   the  homely 
wisdom  of  Burns: 
"  The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  mea 

Gang  aft  a-gley, 
An'  leave  us  nought  hut  grief  and  pain 

For  promised  ioy." 

Louis  Phillippe's  throne  fell 
miserably  to  pieces  at  the  first  on- 
set of  Revolution.  He  and  all  his 
family  are  exiled  from  France. — 
The  Duke  of  Montpensier,  the 
happiest,  perhaps,  of  them  all  has 
hid  himself  since  the  immense 
events  of  1848  in  his  immense 
estates  about  SeviJle,  where  he 
lives  in  much  privacy,  and  with 
whose  people  he  is  said  to  be  very 
popular.  He  is  a  gentleman  of 
agreeable  manners,  of  culture  and 
fine  sense — speaks  English  well. 
His  marriage,  though  the  fruit  of 
diplomatic  intrigue  and  king-craft, 
is  said  nevertheless  to  be  a  very 
happy  one.  He  eschews  politics 
now,  but  is  doubtless  abiding  his 
time,  which  may  come;  for  a 
king's  son  allied  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  in  the  future  throes  of 
Europe,  can  hardly  be  an  insig- 
nificant figure.  His  wife,  the 
Duchess,  who  may  be  seen  almost 
every  evening  in  the  Delicias, 
though  she  was  not  out  to-day, 
is  far  handsomer  than  the  Queen, 
and  looks  quite  Spanish— a  full 
brunette — while  the  Queen  is  de- 
cidedly blonde  and  un-Spanish. — 
Scandal  has  been  busy  concerning 
the  paternity  of  the  Queen  and 
the  Duchess,  as  accounting  for 
the  difference  in  their  personal 
appearance,  but  I  don't  care  to 
note  the  scandalum  magnatum  of 
gossiping  Madrid. 

Lingered  till  a  late  hour  in  the 
enchanted  grounds  of  the  Delicias 
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under    a    mild,    star-roofed    sky,    eleven  of  the  clock,   to  my  room 
among  the  merry,   affable   crowd   and  to  pleasant  dreams." 
of  Sevillians;  and  came  back  at  (to  be  contined.) 

THE   COXFEDERATE  DEAD. 

From  Potomac's  broad  flood  rolling, 
To  the  Rio  Grande's  waves. 
All  the  air  is  filled  with  tolling, 
All  the  earth  is  strewn  with  graves. 
Through  the  valley,  forest  shaded, 
On  the  hill,  and  by  the  stream 
Has  the  martial  pageant  faded 
Like  the  vision  of  a  dream. 

Where  the  reveillee  rang  over 
Bustling  camps,  with  call  "To  arms!" 
Nod  the  heavy  heads  of  clover 
To  the  wind's  mesmeric  charms; 
Where  flew  mounted  squadrons,  hurling 
Clouds  of  dust  adown  the  pass, 
Now  the  dew's  frail  gems  are  pearling 
Slender  stems  of  glistening  grass. 

Where  the  shock  of  armies  meeting 
Roused  the  air  like  ocean's  roar. 
When  in  wrath  his  waves  are  beating 
On  the  stern  resounding  shore; — 
Where  the  shrieks  of  tortured  dying 
Pierced  the  elemental  strife. 
And  the  hoofs  of  horsemen  flying 
Trampled  out  the  spark  of  life ; — 

Now  reigns  quiet,  earth  enfolding 
In  a  hush  of  dreamless  rest. 
Gentle  Nature's  arms  are  holding 
Our  lost  heroes  on  her  breast — 
Shield  them  well.  Oh  tender  Mother, 
And  with  morn  and  evening's  breath, 
Whisper  some  desparing  brother 
Of  their  victory  over  death. 
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What  though  no  stately  carving  pure 

Their  cherished  names  may  raise, 

To  tell  while  marble  shall  endure, 

The  theme  too  high  for  praise, — 

The  sky's  white  bannered  clouds  hung  out 

Their  solemn  pomp  shall  be, 

And  all  the  choiring  winds  will  shout 

The  anthem  of  the  free. 

The  Spring  with  vineleafed  arms  shall  twine. 

Each  hillocked  resting-place 

And  Summer's  roses  low  incline 

With  flushed  and  dewy  face ; 

Fair  daisies,  rayed  like  stars,  shall  rise 

From  their  enhallowed  dust. 

And  look  up  to  protecting  skies. 

With  smiles  of  sunny  trust. 

And  vain  shall  witling  lips  assail 
Their  fame  with  envious  dart; 
The  low-aimed  shaft  will  ever  fail 
To  reach  its  shield — the  heart — 
The  nation's  great  heart,  yet  alive. 
Though  each  throb  be  in  pain: 
For  Life  and  Hope  must  still  survive 
Where  Love  and  Faith  remain. 


FORT    MOTTE,     1780. 

Mrs.  Kebecca  Motte  seems  one  of  her  grandsons,  may  not  be 

generally  acknowledged   to   have  superfluous. 

been  the  heroine  of  South   Caroli-  Mrs.  Motte   was   residing  with 

na  in  the  Revolution  of  '76;  a  po-  her  two  younger   daughters   and 

sition  which  would  have   shocked  Mrs,  Brewton  (the  widow   of  her 

that  lady  not  a  little,   as  she  al-  nephew)  at  her  new  mansion  on 

ways  disclaimed  any  peculiar  mer-  the  Congaree,  when  it  was   taken 

it  in  the  sacrifice  she  made  for  her  possession  of  by  the  British  under 

country.     She  gave  up  her   house  Col.  McPherson,   who  proceeded 

quietly  and  cheerfully,  and  "blush-  to  erect  a  fortification   around  the 

ed  to  find  it  fame."  house,  which  thus  became   "  Fort 

Though    the    fact   is   generally  Motte" — one  of  a  chain  of  fortified 

known,  so  many  errors  have  grad-  posts  extending  in  a  semi-circle 

ually  crept  into  the  story,  that  the  from  Charleston  to  Augusta,   by 

following  statement,   given  me  by  which  the  British  hoped  to  keep 
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that  whole  region  in  subjection. — 
Mrs.  Motte  was  a  widow,  but  her 
well-known  whig  principles,  and 
the  fact  that  Major  Thomas 
Pinckney,  "the  rebel,"  was  her 
son-in-law,  gave  the  British  offi- 
cers an  excuse  for  seizing  on  her 
property.  She,  however,  received 
no  personal  incivility  from  them; 
and  it  is  creditable  to  McPherson 
that  his  soldiers,  instead  of  seiz- 
ing and  destroying  whatever  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on,  a  la 
Sherman,  did  not  even  make  way 
with  her  poultry  without  asking 
her  permission,  which  though  a 
mere  form,  was  always  done  in 
this  manner:  "My  Lord  Corn- 
wallis'  compliments  and  asks  you 
to  send  him  a  pair  of"  turkeys, 
ducks  or  fowls — as  it  might  be — 
a  ceremonious  fiction  which  im- 
posed on  no  one. 

On  the  approach  of  the  Ameri- 
can forces  under  Marion  and  Lee, 
the  ladies  left  the  Fort  and  took 
up  their  abode  at  the  overseer's 
house,  at  some  little  distance,  and 
were  thus  enabled  to  communi- 
cate with  the  American  officers 
during  the  progress  of  the  siege. 

The  approach  of  British  aux- 
iliaries under  Lord  Rawdon  soon 
made  it  advisable  that  a  more 
speedy  mode  of  reduction  should 
be  attempted,  and  Mrs.  Motte  was 
reluctantly  informed  by  Col.  Lee 
that  the  destruction  of  her  house 
might  be  necessary.  To  this  she 
immediately  and  cheerfully  con- 
sented, assuring  them  that  the 
loss  of  her  property  was  "  noth- 
ing" compared  with  the  advance- 
ment of  their  cause,  and  to  facili- 
tate their  operations,  presented 
them  with  some  combustible  ar- 
rows with  which  to  set  fire  to  the 
house. 


The  arrows  were  a  great  curi- 
osity, the  points  having  been  dip- 
ped into  some  preparation  which, 
on  striking  wood,  would  cause  it 
to  ignite.  They  had  been  brought 
from  the  East  Indies  by  a  sea  cap- 
tain and  presented  to  his  employ- 
er. Miles  Brewton,  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant of  Charleston,  a  brother  of 
Mrs,  Motte.  Mr.  Brewton  and 
family  having  been  lost  at  sea  in 
1775,  the  arrows  fell  into  his  sis- 
ter's possession,  and  were  fortun- 
ately carried  by  the  ladies  when 
dismissed  from  the  Fort,  to  their 
more  humble  abode.  No  bow  ac- 
companied them,  so  they  were 
discharged  from  a  rifle  when  the 
sun  had  prepared  the  shingles  for 
the  attempt.  The  first  two  failed, 
the  third  set  the  roof  on  fire ;  and 
as  the  piece  of  artillery  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Americans  commanded 
the  only  access  to  the  roof,  the 
British  surrendered  immediately. 
The  Americans  rushed  in,  extin- 
guished the  fire  and  saved  the 
house ;  an  act  of  gratitude  to  the 
owner  for  her  patriotic  devotion.* 

The  day  was  concluded  by  a 
dinner,  given  by  Mrs.  Motte  to  the 
officers  of  both  2^cLrties.  A  painful 
circumstance,  which  occurred  du- 
ring this  entertainment  is  mention- 
ed as  showing  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  While  they  were  at 
table,  several  musket  shots 
were  heard,  at  which  Marion 
showed  a  degree  of  excitement 
unaccountable  to  his  hostess,  and 
despatched  an  officer  with  orders 


*  The  Indian  quiver  wliicli  held  these 
celebrated  arrows  was  preserved  by 
Mrs.  Motte  and  used  afterwards  as  a 
knitting-case.  Anoldlady  not  very  long 
deceased,  recollected  that  she  had  often 
]5layed  with  it  when  a  child  at  Mrs. 
Motte'sside. 
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to  "stop  that  instantly."  He 
suspected  what  XDroved  to  be  true, 
that  the  Americans  were  taking 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  their 
officers  to  execute  summary  ven- 
geance on  certain  tories  who  had 
been  taken  in  the  Fort.  In  ex- 
tenuation of  their  conduct,  we 
must  recollect  that  tlie  tories  some- 
times murdered,  in  cold  blood,  the 
helpless  families  of  their  adversa- 
ries. 

The  house,  after  escaping  the 
dangers  here  mentioned,  was  ac- 
cidently  burned  some  years  after- 
wards, a  circumstance  that  has 
led  to  much  confusion  in  the  tra- 
ditions on  the  subject.  Mrs.  Motte 
did  not  rebuild  it,  but  erected,  in- 
stead, a  fine  mansion  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Santee,  which, 
though  shelled  by  a  Yankee  gun- 
boat, has  survived  the  late  war. — 
Unfortunately  its  style,  as  well  as 
its  name,  (El  Dorado)  seem  a 
mockery  of  the  present  fortunes 
of  her  descendants. 

But  Mrs.  Motte  was  preyed  up- 
on by  the  British  in  other  ways. — 
There  lies  before  me  a  faded  letter 
from  Tarleton,  dated  September 
2nd,  1780,  in  which  he  acknowl- 
edges that  her  horses  had  been 
seized  for  the  use  of  his  troops, 
and  even  professes  a  willingness 
to  return  them,  if  he  could  identi- 
fy them.  For  this  he  must  have 
failed  to  do,  for  many  years  after- 
wards when  Gen.  Thomas  Pinck- 
ney  was  Minister  at  St.  James', 
he  was  introduced  to  Tarleton  by 
the  eccentric  Mr.  Church,  as  "son- 
in-law  to  Mrs.  Motte,  ivhose 
horses  you  knoiv  you  stole  in  Caro- 
lina.'''' On  this  occasion  Tarleton 
is  reported  to  have  narrowly  es- 
caped blushing. 


Even  the  Bible  and  Prayer 
book,  presented  by  Mrs.  Motte  to 
the  Church  of  St.  James',  Santee, 
and  bearing  her  name,  as  donor, 
on  their  covers,  were  stolen  from 
the  church  by  a  British  soldier 
and  carried  to  England.  Being 
exposed  for  sale  on  a  book-stall  in 
London,  they  were  seen  by  an 
officer  who  had  received  some 
kindness  from  Mrs.  Motte  during 
the  war,  which  he  reciprocated  by 
purchasing  the  books  and  return- 
ing them  to  her.  Having  safely 
accomplished  their  third  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic,  the  Prayer- 
book  (an  obsolete  edition)  was  re- 
tained by  Mrs.  Motte,  and  the 
Bible  restored  to  the  church, 
where  one  of  her  great  grand- 
sons often  read  the  Lessons  from 
it,  when  rector  of  that  church, 
fifty  years  afterwards. 

Mrs.  Motte  lived  to  a  good  old 
age,  universally  esteemed  and  be- 
loved. She  was  small  in  stature, 
with  blue  eyes,  light  curling  hair, 
and  a  fresh  complexion,  which 
she  retained  to  the  last:  her  man- 
ners modest,  easy  and  dignified. 
As  she  had  no  son,  her  name 
(originally  de  la  Motte.  French 
Protestants  who  left  their  country 
on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantz,  1685)  died  with  her,  as  her 
maiden  one  of  Brewton  had  ex- 
pired with  her  brother,  but  her 
three  daughters  married,  respect- 
ive\y,  Major  Thomas  Pinckney, 
John  Middleton,  and  William 
Alston,  and  her  blood  flows  in  the 
veins  of  over  one  hundred  des- 
cendants, bearing  the  names  of 
Pinckney,  Huger,  Izard,  Lown- 
des, Rutledge,  Ravenel,  Alston, 
Pringle,  Hayne,  Middleton  and 
many  others. 
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WRECKED, 

A  waste  of  waters  wild  and  dark, 

A  flash  of  breakers  ou  the  lee, 
And,  plunging  blindly  on,  the  bark 

Drives  madly  through  the  roaring  sea. 

With  sturdy  hands  he  grasps  the  wheel, 
The  binnacle  is  blurred  with  spray. 

He  feels  her  shiver  to  the  keel, 
And  knows  she  will  not  see  the  day. 

•    O,  dim  eyes  peering  through  the  mist! 
O  wailing  woman  by  the  shore! 
O  palled  lips  that  late  he  kissed, 

And  praying  hands  he'll  clasp  no  more! 

A  crash — a  shriek — one  drifting  spar; 

Round  which  the  screaming  sea-mew  wheels, 
And,  tosed  on  yonder  yellow  bar, 

A  corpse,  is  all  that  morn  reveals. 
Kew  Orleans,  La.  J.  D. 


BICHMOND,    VIRGINIA,    FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 

I  propose  to  write  some  recol-  recognize    many    familiar  names 

lections  of  the  society  of  Kich-  and  scenes. 

mond,    half  a   century    ago,   lest  If  I  should  make  a  very  promi- 

the  honored  names  of  that 'period  nent  use  of  the  little  letter  J,   I 

become  forgotten,  because  eclipsed  have  the  example   of  great  his- 

by  the  brilliant   galaxy  that  has  torians,  ancient  and  modern,  and 

arisen  in   the  last  six  years,    and  I  prefer  to   say  at    once    that  I 

Virginia  no  longer  should  cherish  make  myself  the  heroine  of  my 

the  pride  of  ancestry.     Perhaps  sketches,   for  I  intend    to  recall 

not  half  a  dozen  are  now  alive,  personal    observations     and    im- 

who  remember  the  brilliant  period  pressions.     There  is  no  vanity  in 

to  which  I  allude.     Two  only  that  this,    for    I    cannot  identify   the 

I  know  of ;    the  Hon,   "Wm.    C.  gray-headed  old  woman    who  is 

Eives,    of  Albemarle,    and  Judge  writing  in  her  sitting  room,  with 

John    Robertson,    of   Richmond,   the  gay,  lively  Miss .     She  is 

If  these  unpretending  lines  ever  now  no    more   to    me    than  the 

fall  under  their    eyes,   they  will  others     who    floated    with     her 
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through  the  careless  period  of 
youth;  "  Youth  at  the  helm  and 
Pleasure  at  the  prow  "  I  became 
a  debutante  in  the  fashionable 
circles  of  Richmond  in  the  second 
year  of  Governor  Barbour's  ad- 
ministration, and  my  first  ap- 
pearance was  at  a  brilliant  party 
at  his  house.  I  was  a  young, 
diffident  country  girl — yet  not  un- 
Avilling  to  contend  with  the  ele- 
gant women  that  surrounded  me, 
for  the  attention  and  admiration 
so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  young 
ladies — and  gentlemen  too,  if  the 
experience  of  fifty  years  does  not 
mislead  me. 

Governor  Barbour's  family  as 
first  in  position,  deserves  the  first 
notice, — nor  was  it  position  alone 
that  entitled  them  to  it;  their 
household  combined  everything  to 
make  it  agreeable  and  attractive. 
The  Governor  was  a  very  hand- 
some man,  of  cheerful,  affable 
manners  and  fluent  -conversation, 
making  his  guests  feci  perfectly 
at  home,  the  youngest  uncon- 
sciously chatting  and  laughing 
with  him  on  perfect  equality. — 
Mrs.  Barbour  was  equal  to  him  in 
all  respects.  Tall,  graceful,  and 
though  the  mother  of  a  grown 
daughter,  retaining  much  beauty, 
her  sweet  and  genial  manner  soon 
made  her  a  favorite  in  the  com- 
munity. The  daughter,  Maria, 
was  a  very  lovely  young  woman, 
inheriting  the  beauty  of  her  pa- 
rents ;  her  fair  face  was  so  bright 
with  the  lily  and  rose,  that  many 
accused  her  of  painting,  but  it 
was  by  "  N'ature's  own  sweet  and 
cvmning  hand  laid  on. ' '  Perhaps, 
I  ought  not  to  speak  of  the 
Governor's  sister,  who  added 
another    charm     to    the     family 


group,  as  she  is  still  living, — the 
venerable  Mrs.  Bryant,  of  Wash- 
ington City,  mother-in-law  of 
Judges  Wylie  and  Lathrop.  Such 
was  the  family,  which  by  station 
and  character,  led  the  Ton.  Their 
entertainments  were  brilliant, 
consisting  of  the  elite  of  Virginia, 
many  distinguished  persons  from 
other  states,  and  often  a  sprink- 
ling of  gaj',  young  officers,  who 
had  Avon  some  fame  on  our  lines, 
and  willingly  came  to  spend  their 
winter  furloughs  in  our  Capital. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  describe 
Chief  Justice  Marshall?  His  tall, 
gaunt,  awkward  figure — his  be- 
nevolent face  and  sweet  smile 
have  been  so  often  described  that 
they  are  almost  as  familiar  to 
every  one,  as  if  they  had  known 
him  personally.  I  met  him  often 
in  society,  but  never  at  his  own 
house.  His  wife  being  a  con- 
firmed invalid,  he  entertained  only 
gentlemen,  but  I  have  heard  that 
his  dinner  parties  were  ver}^  ele- 
gant. 

Judge  Cabel  was  a  tall,  hand- 
some, light-haired  man  with 
rather  a  grave,  but  mild  and  kind- 
ly expression  of  countenance ;  his 
gentle  manner  was  very  winning, 
yet  combined  with  a  dignity  that 
prevented  all  familiarit3^  His 
wife  was  beautiful  and  elegant 
then,  and  a  long  life  of  usefulness 
through  many  trials  has  testified 
to  the  soundness  of  her  under- 
derstanding  and  the  goodness  of 
her  heart. 

Judge  Roane  Avas  uglj^  and 
morose,  his  young  wife  gay  and 
volatile;  she  Avent  a  great  deal 
into  societj',  but  entertained  little 
at  her  OAvn  house ;  she  had  step- 
daughters who  AA'ent  out  A'ery  sel- 
dom. 
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Judge  Fleming  seemed  to  me, 
to  be  about  a  hundred — though  in 
reality,  perhaps  not  more  than 
seventy:  he  danced  and  flirted 
with  the  young  ladies  like  a  boy, 
and  was  of  course  laughed  at  by 
all,  though  the  gentlemen  said 
he  was  a  good  Judge,  and  out 
of  the  drawing-room  a  sensible 
man. 

I  boarded  in  the  house  with 
Judge  Brooks,  and  of  course,  saw 
him  daily; — he  was  a  delightful 
companion,  full  of  vivacity  and 
wit,  and  without  compromising 
his  dignity,  gathered  the  young 
ladies  around  him  and  amused 
them  to  their  heart's  content. 

Judge  Norborne  Nicolas  did 
not,  perhaps,  stand  so  high  in  the 
Judiciary  as  those  I  have  men- 
tioned, but  he  was  a  high-bred 
Virginia  gentleman;  of  course, 
simple  and  genial  in  his  manners, 
full  of  courtesy  and  kindness. — 
His  wife  was  a  splendid  specimen 
of  the  lady ; — everything  she  said 
and  did,  was  graceful  and  appro- 
priate. I  am  speaking  of  his  first 
wife, — a  Miss  Smith,  of  Balti- 
more;— his  second  marriage  was 
after  the  days  of  mv  fashionable 
life. 

Such  was  the  Bench.  I  come 
now  to  the  Bar — which  was  then 
at  the  zenith  of  its  glory.  "VVick- 
ham,  Wirt,  Call,  Hay,  Watkins 
Leigh,  of  Kichmond,  Tazewell 
and  Taylor,  of  Norfolk,  were  a 
bright  constellation,  there  were 
other  stars  of  considerable,  but 
less,  brilliancy  from  other  parts  of 
the  State.  Wickham  was  not 
handsome,  but  had  too  fine  a  face 
to  be  called  homel}\  I  think  he 
would  have  been  considered  rather 
good  looking  if  he  had  not  been 
VOL.  III. — NO.  II. — 


so  constantly  contrasted  with 
Wirt's  glorious  beauty;  there  was 
too  the  same  difl'erence  in  their 
conversation  and  manners.  You 
would  think  Wickham  very 
agreeable,  if  Wirt  did  not  step  up 
and  make  himself  so  much  more 
so.  Wickham  seemed  condescend- 
ing to  entertain  you — Wirt  made 
you  think  you  were  entertaining 
him.  Wickham  was  performing  a 
duty, — Wirt  enjoying  a  pleasure. 
So  in  their  houses  and  entertain- 
ments Wickham's  were  splendid — 
comme  il  faut — cold  and  ceremo- 
nious; Wirt's  simply  elegant,  and 
you  were  happy,  you  did  not 
know  why. 

I  once  remember  being  at  a 
dancing  party  at  Wirt's,  his  par- 
ties were  generally  conversational 
and  musical,  though  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  have  dancing  at  almost 
all  the  other  houses  in  the  circle 
in  which  I  visited.  I  do  not  re- 
member whether  Mr.  Wirt  was 
then  a  member  of  the  Church.  I 
know  he  was  some  years  subse- 
quently, a  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  I  am  happy  to 
say,  a  consistent  Christian. 

Hay  was  a  large,  fine  looking 
man,  a  gentleman,  but  too  vain 
and  sarcastic  to  be  pleasant. 

Mr.  Leigh  was  a  handsome 
man,  and  at  that  time  rising  in 
reputation,  being  still  young;  he 
talked  well,  but  was  a  little  too 
proud  of  Mr.  Watkins  Leigh. 

Gen.'Eobert  Taylor,  of  Norfolk, 
was  the  model  of  an  elegant  gen- 
tleman; person,  manners,  conver- 
sation ;  head  and  heart  what  they 
should  be.  He  was  then  com- 
mander of  our  forces  at  Norfolk, 
and  was  said  to  have  shown  as 
much  military  skill  as  legal 
10 
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knowledge.  As  an  orator  he  was 
very  little,  if  at  all,  surpassed  by 
Wickham  and  Wirt,  or  his  great 
rival,  Tazewell. 

I  have  spoken  of  those  who 
were  then  known  to  fame.  I  must 
now  turn  to  those  nearer  my  own 
age — who  were  yet  but  carpet 
knights  but  who  have  since  won  a 
place  in  the  annals  of  the  country 
— who  were  then  just  entering  or 
preparing  to  enter  the  struggle  of 
life. 

Wm.  S.  Archer  was  the  oldest 
of  the  group  I  shall  sketch.  He 
was  then  in  the  Virginia  House 
of  Delegates,  afterwards  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  then  what  Webster  said  of 
him  many  years  after — "  the  most 
absurd  aggregation  of  preposter- 
ous peremptoriousnesses,"  he  ever 
saw.  He  couldn't  help  using  his 
big  words;  not  all  the  ridicule  of 
his  friends  could  cure  him ;  he  was 
a  perfectly  good  tempered  man 
and  stood  the  raillery  of  his  friends 
with  a  self-satisfied  smile  that  was 
really  admirable;  he  was  a  sincere 
friend,  though  perhaps  he  never 
admired  or  loved  any  one  else  as 
much  as  himself.  He  never  mar- 
ried. 

Abel  Upshur,  Frank  Gilmer, 
Wm.  C.  Preston,  Wm.  C.  Eives, 
John  Preston  were  studying  law, 
and  giving  promise  of  their  future 
eminence.  Their  after  life  be- 
longs to  history.  I  only  speak  of 
them  as  they  then  were,  tRe  beaux 
of  the  season,  Frank  Gilmer  un- 
fortunately died  early,  but  not 
before  he  won  a  name  in  his  State. 
At  the  time  I  speak  of,  he  was  an 
inmate  of  Mr.  Wirt's  family,  and  a 
student  of  law.  He  was  then 
.looked  upon  as  the  most  promis- 


ing of  the  group  I  am  sketching, 
though  not  such  a  favorite  of  the 
young  ladies  as  many  others, 
owing  to  a  little  formality  and 
hardness  of  expression,  which  I 
think  had  increased  on  him  when 
I  met  him  some  years  after,  not 
long  before  his  death.  He  was 
then  spending  the  winter  in  Nor- 
folk for  the  benefit  of  the  climate, 
looking  very  emaciated,  and  no 
doubt  feeling  wretchedly. 

Wm.  C.  Rives  was  very  hand- 
some, very  elegant,  if  that  is  con- 
sistent with  a  somewhat  stiff 
formality.  With  ladies  he  talked 
well  and  laughed  without  chang- 
ing countenance,  and  left  them 
with  the  air  "  that  duty  is  done." 

Wm.  C.  Preston  was  exactly 
the  reverse,  all  gaiety,  dash  and 
good  natured  sarcasm.  His 
countenance  was  constantly 
changing  and  expressing  his  feel- 
ings before  he  had  time  to  utter 
them.  He  was  not  handsome, 
but  the  constant  play  of  his 
features  made  them  interesting; — 
much,  no  doubt,  was  conceded  to 
his  youth,  for,  notwithstanding 
his  sarcastic  remarks,  he  was  a 
general  favorite  and  flattered  en- 
ough to  turn  the  head  of  any 
youth  of  eighteen.  He  left  Vir- 
ginia and  settled  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  is  now  spoke  of  as  one  of 
the  orators  of  that  State. 

1  will  not  speak  of  Judge 
Robertson  who  is  still  living,  and 
enjoying  in  his  old  age,  the  honors 
won  by  his  talents  and  long  life  of 
usefulness  to  his  native  state.' 

There  were  many  other  young 
men  who  would,  perhaps,  have 
become  equally  conspicuous,  had 
they  entered  the  arena  of  public 
life; — but    some     being    men     of 
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wealth,  retired  to  their  planta- 
tions, and  lived  useful,  but  com- 
paratively obscure  lives — others 
died  young.  Even  now,  though 
long  years  have  passed  over,  I 
feel  a  sorrow,  almost  to  tears,  for 
the  blighted  hopes  of  their  fami- 
lies, who  looked  forward  with  so 
much  hope  to  their  future  success 


in  life.  I  can  scarcely  forbear  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  their  memories, 
but  'tis  useless,  "their  merits  to 
disclose,  or  draw  their  frailties 
from  their  dread  abode."  Their 
very  names  are  forgotten,  perhaps, 
in  their  own  family  circle. 
(to  be  continued.) 


3IAKY  ASHBURTOlSr. 


A   TALE   OF   MARYLAND    LIFE. 


CHAPTER   I. 

An  old  fashioned  farm-house  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Maryland, 
ochre  washed  into  a  delicate  straw 
color,  a  tall  yellow  chimney  peer- 
ing above  the  trees,  a  little  attic 
window  peeping  out  from  the 
great  gable-end,  and  where  rose 
vines  are  clambering  and  tum- 
bling over,  except  where  caught  by 
strips  of  morocco  mellowed  by 
time  and  the  rust  of  the  nails  al- 
most into  the  hue  of  the  walls, 
here  and  there,  deep  seated  dor- 
mer windows  front  and  back 
where  the  bees  are  swarming  in 
at  the  dishes  of  dried  fruit  there- 
in displayed; — old  gnarled  apple 
trees  lovingly  kissing  each  other 
over  the  high  shelving  roof  and 
almost  covering  it  with  their 
sweet  white  blossoms;  pear  and 
cherry  trees  mingling  their  odor- 
iferous flowers  on  the  deep,  grassy 
carpeting  of  the  enclosure  ;  a 
wilderness  of  jessamine  and  honey- 
suckle growing  on  the  walls;  a 
long,  large  garden  behind,  luxuri- 
atino;   in    the    dear  old-fashioned 


flowers,  not  forming  squares  or 
triangles  in  stiff",  prim  lines,  but 
springing  up  everywhere,  con- 
trasting their  colors  in  the  richest, 
gayest  confusion,  evidently  not 
suffering  for  want  of  attention ; 
for  the  ground  about  them  is 
carefully  worked  and  all  weeds 
and  briers  most  promptly  re- 
moved. No  prim  walks  glisten- 
ing with  sand  and  gravel,  but  a 
rich  green  sod  on  which  the  fruit- 
blossoms  lay  their  sweet  little 
white  cheeks,  or  the  lovely  pink 
flowers  of  the  peach  embroidered 
it  in  charming  patterns.  In  front, 
spread  a  long  enclosure  lined  with 
fruit  trees  and  interspersed  with 
them  so  as  to  form  an  almost  un- 
interrupted shade  about  the  house, 
though  the  sunlight  fell  in  golden 
patches  on  the  grass  and  jDenetra- 
ted  through  the  leaves  and  branch- 
es, glinting  and  sparkling  amid 
the  vegetation  till  lost  in  its  deep- 
ening labyrinths.  A  well  sweep 
suspending  an  "iron-bound  buck- 
et "arose  from  a  well  on  whose 
oaken    sides  the    green    moss  of 
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ages  seemed  collected,  and  glanc- 
ing over  into  its  clear  depths,  the 
water  looked  so  pure  and  cool  that 
it  tempted  you  to  drink  whether 
thirsty  or  not.  Then  the  apple 
blossoms  fell  about  it  and  seemed 
to  make  it  the  sweeter  for  their 
breath.  An  old  love  of  a  pic- 
turesque well  it  was,  suggestive  of 
pretty  maids  tripping  there  with 
their  pitchers  on  their  shoulders, 
while  the  traveler  quenched  his 
thirst  by  their  kind  assistance. 

Again,  beyond  traveled  a  green 
lane,  running  wild  at  the  borders 
with  flowering  weeds,  and  fulfill- 
ing the  promise  of  yet  more  fruit 
in  the  long  lines  of  peaches  and 
pear  trees  that  rambled  at  un- 
equal distances,  bowing  lightly  as 
the  bi'eeze  passed  over  them,  toss- 
ing their  pink  and  white  blossoms 
in  the  faces  of  the  solemn  looking 
cattle  as  they  lowed  up  from  the 
pasturage  in  the  evening,  at 
which  the  grave  procession  shook 
their  heads  and  tossed  them  off 
again.  Tinkle,  tinkle  sound  the 
bells  upon  the  air,  while  the  cow 
boy  scolds  vociferously  as  he 
drives  the  herd  over  the  smooth 
grass  and  a  loiterer  strays  aside  to 
crop  the  luxuriant  herbage. — 
Fields  of  wheat  and  corn  wave  to 
the  breeze,  green  meadows  slope 
beyond  and  form  pictures  on  their 
grassy  sides  with  the  sheep  and 
the  white  lambs  sporting  about 
and  mingling  their  ma-aas  with 
the  sounds  of  evening  life. 

Such  a  picture  of  comfort  and 
rural  life; — so  sweet  and  tranquil 
that  it  seems  impossible  for  the 
strife  and  misery  of  human  life 
there  to  penetrate.  The  restless 
industry,  the  untiring  zeal,  the 
nights  of  sleepless  anxiety,   and 


days  of  exhausting  labor,  the  pre- 
cariousness  of  the  crops,  the  fre- 
quent ill  temper  that  disappoint- 
ments provoke,  are  forgotten  in 
the  enjoyments  of  the  fruits  of  all 
this  industry  and  pains-taking. 

The  interior  of  the  house  does 
not  belie  the  comfortable  promise 
of  the  exterior.  Vast  presses 
filled  with  lavender  scented  linen, 
great  high  posted  bedsteads  cover- 
ed with  brilliant  patch-work,  the 
fruit  of  the  house- wife's  early 
skill  in  needle-work,  yawning 
chimney  places  ornamented  with 
the  brightest  of  brazen  fenders, 
andirons,  shovels  and  tongs, 
gaudy  in  summer  with  red  flower- 
pots, from  which  radiated  im- 
mense bouquets  of  the  tender 
asparagus  and  willow  sprays.  A 
long,  low  parlor,  room  of  state 
and  seldom  used,  as  damp  and 
chilly  as  such  rooms  in  old  coun- 
try-houses generally  are;— enter- 
ed but  upon  grand  state  occasions 
in  which  the  tall  brass  candle- 
sticks upon  the  end  of  the  man- 
tles gleamed  resplendently  with 
an  illumination  of  candles;  fresh 
asparagus  and  marigolds  placed 
in  the  scarlet  pot  if  the  weather 
happened  to  be  warm;  if  not  a 
crackling  fire  spurted  up  among 
the  sticks  of  pine  and  hickorJ^ — 
Heavy  mahogany  tables  placed 
stifily  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
room,  a  long  ebony-framed  glass 
over  the  mantel,  above  which 
solemnly  waved  a  bunch  of  pea- 
cock feathers,  drab  carpeting  on 
the  floor,  well  waxed  oaken  chairs 
of  the  high  stift-backed  pattern, 
bleak  white  walls  unsullied  in  the 
purity  of  the  semi-annual  white- 
washings. 
A  step  across  the  passage  and 
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the  honey-suckled  doorway,  and 
you  enter  the  family  sitting-room, 
much  more  inviting  in  its  appear- 
ance, where  the  home  comforts  are 
luxuriously  displayed ;  the  chintz- 
covered  sofa  and  curtains,  the 
long  table  spread  with  good  coun- 
try fare  at  meal  time;  the  side- 
board with  its  goodly  display  of 
glass  and  china;  the  prints  in 
which  the  execution  fell  far  short 
of  the  design  that  hung  upon  the 
wall,  the  roaring  fire  in  the  open 
fire-place;  the  cleanly  and  bril- 
liantly painted  hearth  rejoicing  in 
its  brazen  ornaments; — these  had 
a  freer  and  easier  air  than  the 
room  we  have  just  left,  as  if 
people  lived  there  and  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  disordering  it  occa- 
sionally ;  reposing  on  the  plethoric 
sofa,  moving  the  chairs  at  will, 
etc.  Then  the  brilliantly  striped 
home  made  carpet,  running  up 
and  down  the  floor  with  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  added  much 
to  its  cheerfulness.  When  eve- 
ning came  and  the  well  spread  ta- 
ble was  svirrounded,  the  long 
chintz  curtains,  gorgeous  in  flow- 
ers of  immense  proportion,  per- 
mitted to  sweep  the  floor,  while 
the  firelight  played  upon  the  glass 
and  seemed  to  have  a  counterpart 
out-of-doors  in  the  dancing  reflec- 
tion, the  fire  crackled  upon  the 
hearth,  the  brazen  andirons  re- 
flecting the  gaudy  blue  and  red 
carpeting  upon  their  well  polished 
surfaces,,  it  was  as  pretty  a  pic- 
ture of  home  comfort  as  one  would 
wish  to  see.  Later  in  the  evening, 
nuts  and  apples  figured  conspicu- 
ously among  the  little  folks,  or 
pop  corn  fizzed  merrily  in  the  fa- 
ces of  all  around  the  hearth,  caus- 
ing many  a  little  head  to  pause  in 


wonder  as  to  where  all  the  beauti- 
ful white  that  turned  itself  out 
could  come  from,  when  but  a  mo- 
ment before  it  was  but  a  third  of 
its  present  size. 

Then  the  dreadful  going  to  bed, 
when  the  oldest  must  leave  the 
romance  she  is  deeply  buried  in — 
shuddering,  as  she  reads,  perhaps, 
over  some  "  Mysteries  of  Udol- 
pho"  or  like  entertaining  work 
highly  conducive  to  strength  of 
nerves  and  a  charming  prepara- 
tion for  the  dreaded  passage  up 
stairs,  where  ghosts  and  hobgob- 
lins may  start  from  every  niche 
in  the  old  wall. 

Then  prettier  still;  the  delights 
of  summer  life,  vrhen  the  soft 
breath  of  the  flowers  floated  in  at 
the  open  windows  now  radiant  in 
white  muslin,  when  a  variety  of 
beautiful  fruits  garnished  the  ta- 
ble, when  the  bees  hummed  out- 
side at  the  hive,  and  the  golden 
butterflies  fluttered  about  the 
room,  or  dabbled  their  pretty 
wings  in  the  honey  on  the  table. 

Such  was  the  home  where  I, 
Mary  Ashburton,  was  born  and 
brought  up,  coming  with  the  sun- 
shine and  flowers  of  Ma}^  ever 
reveling  with  intoxicating  de- 
light in  the  beauties  of  my  moth- 
er month,  as  I  termed  it.  I  think 
I  must  have  caught  the  beams  I 
clutched  at  with  my  infant  fingers, 
their  warm,  mellow  radiance 
seemed  so  to  have  penetrated  my 
soul  and  kept  up  the  childish  love 
for  the  bright  and  beautiful. 

But  if  child  of  the  sunshine  and 
flowers,  I  had  earthly  parents  of 
a  sufliciently  real  and  tangible  na- 
ture to  convince  me  of  my  own 
practical  existence.  My  father 
w^as  a  plain,  honest  farmer  of  lim- 
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ited  education,  living  but  for  the 
business  of  the  day,  his  whole  soul 
absorbed  in  the  state  of  his  crops, 
the  weather,  and  such  things. — 
With  all  proper  respect  to  him,  I 
say  it,  he  was  a  most  ordinary 
man,  the  type  of  his  class  of  com- 
mon country  farmers,  uniting  in 
his  character  their  usual  prejudi- 
ces, petty  sources  of  pride  and 
straight  forwardness  of  purpose. 
To  have  it  said  that  his  potatoes 
and  grain  were  the  best  in  the 
market,  his  vegetables  and  fruits 
the  finest  in  Tomkins'  Neck,  sat- 
isfied to  the  utmost  the  cravings 
of  his  ambition,  and  he  seated 
himself  in  his  arm  chair  of  an 
evening  after  the  day's  exertion 
to  doze  by  his  comfortable  fire- 
side over  a  newspaper,  the  extent 
of  his  reading,  (save  the  "Farmer's 
Guide"  and  the  Almanac)  and  a 
pipe  of  tobacco. 

His  wife  in  her  department  was 
as  active  as  himself. .  The  cleanly 
swept  hearth,  the  gay  homespun 
carpet,  the  dazzling  brass,  the 
rich  cream,  and  butter  from  the 
tempting  dairy,  all  were  indica- 
tions of  her  skill  in  housewifery. 

In  these  mysteries,  I,  the  only 
daughter,  was  early  initiated,  and 
mother  and  daughter  were  fre- 
quently complimented  by  visitors 
on  the  proficiency  of  the  latter  as 
an  imitator  of  her  mother.  I  do 
not  think  that  natural  inclination 
led  me  to  the  dairy  and  kitchen, 
but  mother  was  too  active  herself 
to  allow  idlers  to  be  about  her, 
and  I  was  too  tractable  to  make 
any  opposition  to  her  wishes.  It 
was  much  better  forme,  for  nature 
had  made  me  of  a  thoughtful  pen- 
sive mood,  rather  inclined  to  mel- 
ancholy,   and    the  countei'actiug 


influence  of  homely  household  du- 
ties produced  an  equilibrium  irt 
my  favor.  I  had  much  to  do.— 
Many  little  brothers  and  sisters 
between  me  and  the  next  oldest 
lay  dead  in  the  church-yard,  and 
the  Avild  young  brothers  that  were 
left  kept  my  hands  busily  employ- 
ed about  the  garments  which  my 
mother,  in  her  preference  for  ac- 
tive employment,  left  to  my  man-^ 
agement. 

Left  much  to  myself,  what  bright 
dreams  were  woven  by  my  fancy 
as  my  fingers  sped  rapidly  over 
the  shortening  seams,  what  glo- 
rious visions  of  beauty  and  ele- 
gance floated:  in  the  day-dreams  of 
my  imagination  as  it  drew  serial 
pictures  at  such  moments.  I  was 
very  pensive  and  quiet ;  so  fond  of 
solitude  that  my  mother  often 
wondered  at  my  being  so  different 
from  her;  she  could  not  imagine 
what  made  the  child  so  quiet,  she 
said;  she  wished,  indeed  she  did, 
that  she  was  more  bustling  and 
active,  more  like  Betsy  Hay,  our 
neighbor's  daughter.  But  I  was 
strangely  averse,  I  could  not  tell 
why,  to  the  somewhat  coarse  so- 
ciety of  our  neighbors  and  acquain- 
tances. I  loved  them  very  much, 
my  parents,  and  was  willing  to  do 
all  they  required  of  me,  but  I  had 
always  an  instinctive,  unexpress- 
ed wish  that  they  were  other  than 
they  were,  more  refined  and  culti- 
vated. I  shrank  back  when  a 
coarse  jest  escaped  my  father,  or 
an  unrefined  expression  fell  from 
my  mother's  lips.  This  was  feel- 
ing rather  than  thought,  for  I 
would  have  deemed  it  a  breach  of 
the  fifth  commandment  to  have 
dwelt  upon  the  wish,  even  to  my- 
self     Instinctively    they  seemed 
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to  have  the  same  feeling  to 
me,  so  that,  though  there  was 
mutual  love,  a  mutual  sympathy 
was  lacking.  The  father  often 
wondered  why  the  girl  shrank  back 
so  when  he  "  chucked"  her  under 
the  chin,  with  a  remark  that  gave 
him  such  hearty  enjoyment,  and 
the  mother  that  she  was  so  grave 
and  absent  when  she  was  surround' 
ed  by  her  favorite  gossips,  whose 
style  of  conversation  was  not  in 
the  least  congenial  to  my  tastes 
and  sentiments. 

I  had  early  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  many  intellectual  com- 
panions in  the  shape  of  books, 
and  from  their  lofty  intercourse  I 
descended  reluctantly  to  my 
neighbors'  well-meaning,  but  rath- 
er vulgar,  society.  Nor  had  my 
education  been  altogether  neglec- 
ted. An  excellent  teacher,  a  lady 
in  reduced  circumstances,  having 
been  installed  in  the  small  country 
school-house  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  farm,  proceeded  to  civi- 
lize the  youthful  rustics  that 
flocked  to  her  rule.  I  was  among 
them.  Being  naturally  fond  of 
study  and  of  some  aptitude  for 
learning,  with  me  she  took  par- 
ticular pains,  which  had  the  un- 
usual fate  with  a  child,  of  being 
fully  appreciated,  so  that,  when  at 
sixteen  I  was  left  by  her  to  pursue 
the  broad  field  of  literature 
alone, — for  a  call  from  a  widowed 
brother  to  take  the  charge  of  his 
motherless  children  upon  her, 
deprived  me  of  her  assistance  and 
delightful  companionship, -though 
neither  learned  nor  accomplished, 
I  had  a  tolerable  English  educa- 
tion. Some  of  her  books  she  left 
with  me ;  others  I  procured  from 
the  circulating  library  in  the  near- 


est town ;  others  again,  from  sucb 
of  the  neighbors  as  could  furnish, 
me  with  some  old,  long  disused 
volumes. 

To  my  great  delight,  I  discover- 
ed in  the  garret  at  home  a  box  of 
old  books  that  had  belonged  to 
the  former  proprietor,  from  whom 
my  father  had  purchased  the 
place  before  my  birth ;  these  old 
mouldy  volumes  having  either 
been  forgotten  or  not  considered 
worth  removal  in  the  transfer. 

How  I  reveled  in  them!  Steal-- 
ing  up  at  dusk  of  evening,  when  ■ 
the  boys'  jackets  had  been  com-- 
pleted,  the  cream  skimmed  for 
supper,  by  the  waning  light  of 
day,  the  sun's  red  disc  pour- 
ing its  declining  rays  in  the  little 
window  panes,  myself  curled  up 
into  an  inconceivable  space  be- 
hind unused  furniture,  stored  there 
to  be  out  of  the  way,  or  for  safe 
keeping,  crouched  close  down  to- 
the  window,  I  would  strain  my 
eyes  over  the  fading  page,  buried 
in  the  story  or  poem,  till  daylight 
had  left  me  entirely,  and  I  found 
myself  alone  in  the  gathering 
darkness. 

Or,  if  the  weather  was  very 
cold  and  I  was  driven  by  numb 
hands  and  feet  from  my  beloved 
solitude,  to  bend  over  the  fire  was 
my  next  resort,  with  the  volume 
•  in  my  hand,  and  peruse  its  pages 
as  well  as  I  could,  by  the  flicker- 
ing light  of  the  pinewood  knots. 

Those  queer  old  books; — what 
quaint  reading  they  were  for  a 
young  girl.  There  was  "  Evelina  " 
(poor  vain  little  Eanny's  ambition 
might  have  been  gratified  in  a 
very  small  degree  by  knowing,  if 
she  only  could  have  done  so,  that 
she  had  contributed  towards  mak- 
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ing  a  lady  of  a  very  plain  farm- 
er's daughter,)  and  "  The  N^ovice 
of  St,  Dominic,"  and— oh  !  de- 
licious morsels  ! — fragments  of 
"Ivanhoe"  and  "  Kenil worth." 
Even  a  small  portion  of  "The 
Bride  of  Lamermoor"  was  dis- 
covered, though  many  of  Caleb 
Balderstone's  best  speeches  miss- 
ed their  point  by  a  tear  at  the 
most  important  place,  and  Lucy's 
last  interview  with  her  lover  was 
stained  so  as  to  make  the  charac- 
ters illegible  over  half  the  page. 
But  I  read  and  re-read  until  my 
ingenuity  could  almost  divine  the 
rest,  and  I  must  remain  satisfied. 
Besides  these  were  several  odd 
numbers  of  "  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine,"  "The  Spectator," 
"Cook's  Voyages"  and  others 
which  there  is  not  time  enough  to 
mention.  But  they  proved  a 
source  of  great  delight  to  me,  and 
elevated  me  into  a  region  of  ro- 
mance, the  efiect  of  which  it  took 
all  my  mother's  good  practical 
teaching  to  undo,  and  that  ac- 
complished this  object  but  partial- 

Mother,  indeed,  did  not  ap- 
prove of  novel  reading;  it  made 
people  seem  so  moonstruck  and 
sentimental,  she  thought,  and 
Mary,  she  was  sure,  read  more 
than  was  good  for  her,  but  upon 
hearing  some  remonstrances  she 
made,  my  father  remarked,  "Let 
the  child  alone,  Margaret ;  educa- 
tion will  do  her  no  harm,  and 
since  it  does'nt  make  her  mind 
the  churn  the  less,  it  will  be  all 
the  better  for  her. 

My  mother  was  obliged  to  con- 
fess the  truth  of  his  assertion  with 
respect  to  the  fulfillment  of  my 
duties,  and  consequently  did  not 


attempt  to  deprive  me  of  my 
greatest  pleasure,  though  some- 
times expressing  it  as  her  "  hum- 
ble "opinion  that  it  was  not  al- 
together so  good  for  me — so  much 
poetry  and  novel  reading,  or  I 
would  not  look  so  pensive,  and 
above  what  I  was  doing,  instead 
of  being  absorbed  in  it,  heart  and 
soul,  like  Betsy  Hay.  But  she 
loved  me  very  much,  and  in  her 
inmost  heart,  was  thoroughly 
proud  of,  and  satisfied  with  me. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  believe  her 
chief  fear  about  the  pensive  look 
arose  from  a  notion  that  children 
with  that  look  on  their  faces,  were 
apt  to  die  early,  carrying  a  sort  of 
presentment  of  untimely  death  on 
their  features. 

As  I  grew  older,  she  took  some 
pride  in  fixing  up  a  little  room  for 
me  as  my  special  jDOssession.  I 
had  my  choice  of  all  the  unused 
apartments  except  the  guest 
chamber,  and  to  their  great  sur- 
prise, I  chose  the  garret  room 
where  two  low  small  windows 
blinked  in  the  gable  end  of  the 
house,  the  sole  relief  to  the  yel- 
low brick  of  the  walls,  save  the 
shrubbery  that  clambered  to  my 
porch  and  trailed  in  upon  the  low 
sills. 

"It  is  out  of  the  way  of  the 
boys'  noise,  to  be  sure,"  my 
mother  said  after  consenting  to 
my  singular  selection,  "and  will 
be  a  quiet  place  for  you  to  studj-, 
though  I  don't  fancy  much  bring- 
ing my  nice  things  up  here  in  this 
out-of-the-way  place." 

That  dear  little  room — I  loved 
it  for  many  reasons, — particular!}" 
as  the  house  facing  north  and 
south,  that  was  the  only  -window 
view  I  could  obtain  of  the  sunset 
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How  the  red  sun  used  to  send  his 
lingering  rays  lovingly  into  ray 
snug  little  roost,  as  I  watched 
him  slowly  decline:  his  last  kiss 
seemed  to  be  for  me,  and  I  fancied 
he  smiled  me  good  evening  as  he 
rolled  downward  in  a  heap  of 
gorgeous  purple  and  crimson; 
sinking  behind  a  stately  residence 
that  reared  a  bold  front  against 
the  sunset  clouds,  raising  a  cupola 
and  a  handsome  roof  from  a 
dense  mass  of  shrubbery.  By  the 
road  it  was  a  mile  from  the  farm, 
but  from  my  window,  looking 
over  several  fair  fields,  in  one  of 
which  stood  a  gigantic  oak,  be- 
neath whose  shadow  the  cows 
were  wont  to  repose,  over  some 
clusters  of  forest  trees,  a  stately 
park  beyond,  I  could  see  the  house 
as  I  have  described  it.  The  scene 
formed  a  pretty  picture,  particu- 
larly when  the  fields  were  waving 
with  a  green  ocean  of  wheat,  or 
when  the  autumnal  sun  was  gild- 
ing the  stalks  of  corn  they  shone 
like  burnished  gold. 

My  little  room  was  quite  taste- 
fully and  comfortably  furnished. 
Mother's  industry  contributed  a 
striped  carpet  composed  of  the 
most  brilliant  colors,  where  the 
deepest  indigo  was  shaded  ofi"  to 
sky  blue,  to  lie  next  a  startling 
contrast  in  red  or  yellow  of  vari- 
ous tints.  Dimity  curtains  at  the 
windows,  dimity  covering  for  the 
toilet  stand  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  very  unsightly  with  its 
long,  bleak  legs  and  rough  table. 
Upon  it  the  appurtenances  of  the 
toilet,  a  brick  pincusliion  covered 
with  patchwork  of  antique  pat- 
tern but  brilliant  hues,  and  a 
little  square  looking-glass,  swing- 
ing between  two  upright  support- 


ers with  a  drawer  below,  orna- 
mented by  too  small  glass  knobs. 
A  small  table  covered  likewise 
with  white,  held  my  standard 
books,  consisting  of  a  copy  of  Mrs. 
Hemans'  works,  the  poems  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  presented  to  me  as 
a  prize  book  at  school,  Hannah 
Moore's  "Practical  Piety, "  several 
other  religious  volumes,  my  Bible 
and  Prayer  Book.  A  press  with 
folding  doors  contained  my  ward- 
robe, so  that  my  domicil  was  quite 
complete  in  its  arrangements. 

So  pleasant  it  was  to  sit  at  my 
window  on  a  cushion  my  own  hands 
had  embroidered,  and  watch  the 
scene  beyond,  often  prolonging  my 
gaze  until  the  twilight  had  blot- 
ted out  all  save  the  most  promi- 
nent objects  from  the  landscape, 
I  could  just  see  the  lights  gleam- 
ing in  the  upper  windows  of  the 
mansion  in  the  grove.  That  place 
had  a  powerful  fascination  about 
it  for  me ;  about  it  were  centered 
feelings  aroused  too  early  and  too 
unpropitiously  for  a  happy  girl- 
hood. 

I  did  not  wonder  at  the  sun  for 
lingering  there,  for  the  sun  of  my 
hopes  arose  and  fell  within  its 
handsome  walls,  so  foolishly  that 
it  seems  madness  even  to  tell  of 
my  folly. 

They  were  very  proud,  elegant 
people — the  owners  of  that  estate 
— stately  ladies  and  fine  gentle- 
men who  would  have  disdained  to 
recognize  my  family  as  their 
equals,  and  who  would  have  laugh- 
ed at  the  clodhoppers 's  poor  little 
daughter  for  raising  her  eyes  to 
them.  The  family  seat  of  the 
Chaunceys  had  belonged  to  them 
for  many  generations,  being  an 
entailed  property,   so  that  some- 
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thing  of  the  pride  of  the  English 
feudal  nobility  reigned  in  their 
bosoms,  as  they  looked  from  their 
towering  mansion  upon  many 
hundred  acres  of  fair  land  belong- 
ing to  the  estate. 

As  a  little  child  it  had  been  my 
wonder  and  delight  to  watch  the 
family  as  they  defiled  into  church, 
frequently  having  their  numbers 
swelled  by  the  addition  of  many 
fashionable  visitors  from  the  city, 
the  ladies  waving  their  delicate 
plumes  and  sweeping  their  gor- 
geous silken  trails  up  the  aisle, 
the  gentlemen  elegant  and  distin- 
guished in  appearance. 

My  little  head  was  full  of  the 
strangers  and  their  beautiful  dress, 
but  it  turned  with  many  shy 
glances  to  look  at  a  bold,  beautiful 
boy  whose  mischievous  black  eyes 
and  curling  auburn  hair  I  thought 
the  most  attractive  object  in  the 
world.  I  was  always  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  beauty;  it  produced 
in  me  a  feeling  akin  to  adoration, 
whether  human  or  that  of  nature, 
while  every  thing  ugly  and  un- 
sightly excited  an  aversion  that 
was  almost  hatred  while  I  looked 
at  it.  In  after  years,  by  the  aid 
of  reason  and  religion  I  could 
conquer  it  partially,  but  as  a  child 
I  really  suffered  when  a  very  ug- 
ly person  presented  himself  or 
herself  before  my  beauty-loving 
eyes.  When  I  was  grown  and 
that  charity,  that  seeketh  for  beau- 
ty in  the  most  unattractive,  had 
changed  me  in  many  respects,  I 
could  generally  command  myself 
sufficiently  to  find  what  I  sought, 
but  with  the  thoughtless  preju- 
dices of  childhood,  I  invariably 
shunned  those  whose  features  and 


general  appearance  were  disagree- 
able to  me. 

Young  Alfred  Chauncej'  was 
the  most  beautiful  person  I  had 
ever  seen;  his  movements  were 
grace  itself,  his  slightest  smile  en- 
trancing and  wonderful  to  his  lit- 
tle admirer.  I  was  always  disap- 
pointed when  he  was  not  there ; 
to  see  him  enter  with  his  haughty 
parents  made  my  foolish  little 
child's  heart  leap  for  pleasure, 
and  every  object  suddenly  became 
refulgent  in  light.  I  adored  his 
beauty;  turned  like  poor  Clytie 
in  her  homely  garb  beside  her  sis- 
ter flowers,  towards  this  Apollo 
of  my  youthful  imagination,  I 
do  not  remember  the  time  when  I 
did  not  love  him;  love!  nay,  it 
was  adoration  rather  as  of  a  star, 
something  that  I  could  never  ap- 
proach any  nearer.  The  simple, 
childish  admiration  for  his  beauty 
grew  into  a  feeling  that  was  warm- 
er still — a  feeling  that  should  have 
been  conquered,  yet  before  I  was 
old  enough  to  understand  its  na- 
ture, before  it  could  be  worked 
upon  by  the  reason  of  maturer 
years,  when,  alarmed  at  the 
strength  of  a  passion  it  was  both 
wrong  and  hopeless  to  indulge,  I 
might  have  subdued  it  by  all  the 
strength  I  could  summon  to  my 
aid,  I  found  that  my  love  for  him 
had  formed  part  of  my  very  exist- 
ence, that  I  could  no  sooner  for- 
get or  become  indiflerent  to  him, 
than  I  could  tear  my  bleeding 
heart  from  my  bosom  and  live 
still  with  its  place  a  void. 

The  sweet,  poetical  solitude  of 
my  retired  life,  the  rapturous  en- 
joyment that  I  felt  in  everything 
that  God  had  made  beautiful, 
fostered  most  unhappily  my  ad- 
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miration  for  him,  and  gave  me 
that  proneness  to  day-dreaming 
that  a  more  intimate  companion- 
ship with  my  equals  in  age  or  so- 
ciety might  have  counteracted. — 
But  as  it  was,  I  grew  up  thus, 
dreaming  and  loving,  deriving  a 
sweet,  inbreathed  charm  from 
every  object  of  nature  that  sur- 
rounded me,  and  throwing  the 
glow  of  my  own  imagination  over 
even  the  commonest  occupations 
of  practical  life. 

I  loved  the  dairy  even,  and 
thought  nothing  prettier  than  the 
little  peak-roofed  building,  with  a 
stream  of  gurgling  water  flowing 
past  it,  the  dear  old  apple  trees 
interlacing  one  another  above  it 
as  if  they  clasped  hands  and  em- 
braced over  the  plaything  of  a 
building  at  their  feet,  the  cool 
brick  floor  and  pans  of  rich  cream 
in  rows  around  it.  There  I  sat 
over  my  churn  for  hours,  listen- 
ing to  the  music  of  the  stream,  as 
the  paddle  in  the  churn  kept  time 
to  its  trickling  melody,  the  arm 
employed  bared  to  the  elbow,  an 
apron  of  irreproachable  whiteness 
protecting  my  dress,  while  my 
thoughts  would  frequently  wander 
in  forbidden  paths,  weaving  de- 
licious dreams  that  would  never, 
in  all  human  probability,  be  real- 
ized, and  which  might  bring  un- 
necessary suflering  upon  me  some 
day,  when  the  rude  shock  that 
must  inevitably  come,  would 
awaken  me  from  my  girlish  dream- 
iness. 

God  had  not  given  me  beauty, 
and  my  lack  of  personal  charms 
was  frequently  a  source  of  repin- 
ing to  me,  but  generally  I  tried  to 
say  contentedly,  "I  am  as  God 
made  me ;  let  me  be  thankful  that 


I  am  no  worse,  that  I  have  health 
and  strength."  So  I  kept  from 
my  little  mirror  in  the  garret 
room  that  I  might  not  yield  to 
discontent,  and  tried  to  forget 
what  manner  of  person  I  was  as 
much  as  possible,  which  was  cer- 
tainly the  wisest  plan  to  adopt, 
as  grieving  over  a  deficiency  does 
not  remedy  it. 

One  day  a  neighbor  remarked 
to  my  mother:  "I  declare,  Mary 
is  going  to  be  right  pretty  after 
all." 

"  Mary's  not  pretty,"  answered 
mother  prudently,  "but  she's  a 
good  girl  and  a  great  help  and 
comfort  to  me." 

I  overheard  them,  being  quite 
near  in  the  sugar  closet  where  I 
was  filling  the  sugar-dish  for  sup- 
per, and  could  not  help  shedding 
a  few  sorrowful  tears  at  this  con- 
firmation of  my  own  opinion  with 
regard  to  my  personal  appear- 
ance. I  knew  that  I  was  not 
handsome,  yet  it  was  the  case 
with  me,  as  with  others;  what- 
ever humble  opinion  we  may  hold 
with  regard  to  ourselves,  we  do 
not  fancy  the  same  being  enter- 
tained by  the  rest  of  the  world. — 
How  often  do  we  talk  in  a  self- 
depreciating  strain,  which  were 
the  listeners  to  confirm  or  utter, 
we  would  conceive  them  to  be  the 
most  slanderous,  disagreeable  per- 
sons in  the  world,  and  never  al- 
low that  their  opinion  should  be 
founded  on  our  own.  I  con- 
quered at  the  time,  however,  and 
said  as  I  wiped  away  the  tears, 
"if  I  could  only  be  loved  with- 
out the  beauty  that  attracts  me 
so  powerfully  in  others,  I  would  not 
mind  it  so  much."  The  compli- 
ment paid  me  by  my  mother  on 
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my  good  qualities  could  hardly 
compensate  at  my  age  for  want  of 
exterior  attractions  so  highly 
valued  by  girls  of  all  classes,  and 
the  guerdon  held  out  to  me  in 
this  world  seemed  but  a  miserably 
poor  one  when  I  thought  of  Al- 
fred Chauncey. 

But  I  forgot,  lost  myself  in 
much  more  attractive  objects,  as 
my  bared  arm  plied  the  busy 
churn,  or  kneaded  the  tempting 
bread  that  I  turned  out  presently 
from  the  oven  in  snowy  layers, 
bursting  from  their  rich  brown 
envelope,  adapting  my  poetry  to 
beautifying  the  common   affairs  of 


life,  and  in  bringing  them  to  per- 
fection, acting  out  a  little  of  my 
dream  life. 

Even  the  stiff  parlor  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  my  busy  fingers  and 
grew  frolicsome  under  the  in- 
fluence of  my  little  bits  of  silks, 
fashioned  into  cushions  for  the 
stiff  chairs,  or  pillows  for  the  un- 
inviting sofa,  while  my  dreams 
frequently  developed  further  into 
reality  by  resulting  in  bright  or- 
naments for  the  chimney-piece, 
moss  baskets  and  worsted  work 
for  the  ungainly  tables. 

(to  be  coxtinued.) 


MINERAL   WEALTH   OF   VIRGINIA."' 


COAL. 

Before  this  State  was  robbed 
of  that  valuable  portion  of  her 
territory  now  called,  "  West  Vir- 
ginia," she  possessed  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  extensive  coal 
fields  in  the  world:  a  field  em- 
bracing thousands  of  square  miles, 
with  deposits  one  above  another, 
presenting  a  formation  of  as- 
tonishing thickness.  But  since 
the  "dismemberment"  of  the 
State,  her  coal  producing  territory 
has  become  comparatively  limited. 
Still  there  is  enough  of  this  im- 
portant mineral  left,  to  constitute 
(when  it  has  become  properly  de- 
veloped) an  aggregate  amount  of 
both  private  and  public  wealth 
not  easily  estimated. 

The  coal  basin  near  Kichmond 

*  Continued  from  page  170,  VoL  ii. 


is,  at  present,  the  most  valuable 
and  important.  Its  exact  limits 
have  never  yet  been  fully  defined, 
nor  has  it  been  penetrated  at  a 
sufficient  number  of  points,  to 
test  with  accuracy  the  thickness 
of  its  seams,  over  a  large  propor- 
tion of  its  area.  They  have  been 
found  to  vary  much,  ranging  from 
a  few  inches  up  to  forty  or  fifty 
feet  in  thickness.  Enough,  how- 
ever, is  known  to  establish  this 
impoi'tant  point,  that  many  cen- 
turies must  pass  before  the  field 
can  become  exhausted.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  onl}^  requires 
the  stimulus  of  manufacturing  en- 
terprise to  induce  large  invest- 
ments of  capital  in  opening  and 
working  these  mines,  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  their  rich- 
ness and  the  great  importance 
arising  from  their  peculiar  loca- 
tion. 
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The  power  of  coal — and  its  pow- 
er is  almost  unlimited — added  to 
the  immense  strength  of  the  great 
water-fall  at  Richmond,  ought  to 
make  that  one  of  the  first  manu- 
facturing cities  of  the  world.  All 
that  is  now  wanting  is  capital  and 
enterprise.  Our  people  are  rapid- 
ly acquiring  enterprising  habits, 
and  if  they  will  in  the  meantime, 
compel  their  legislators  to  remove 
the  present  incubus  of  their 
"Usury  Laws,"  capital  cannot 
fail  to  flow  freely  into  a  region 
blessed  with  such  unsurpassed 
natural  resources.  What  iron  and 
coal  have  done  for  Pennsylvania, 
in  advancing  her  wealth  and  pros- 
perity, and  consequently  her  ma- 
terial and  political  power,  they 
may  also  do  for  the  old  "Mother 
of  States." 

What  may  be  denominated  the 
"North  Mountain  belt  of  coal," 
extends,  with  some  important  in- 
terruptions, along  the  mountain 
range  lying  west  of  the  Valley, 
from  the  Potomac  to  the  south- 
west limit  of  the  State.  In  Berk- 
ley county,  on  the  Potomac,  coal 
has  been  dug,  which,  in  point  of 
quality,  is  said  to  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  best  Pennsylvania 
anthracite.  Openings  have  also 
been  made  in  Frederick,  Shenan- 
doah, Rockingham  and  Augusta, 
showing  that  there  must  be  an 
almost  continuous  coal  field  run- 
ning through  that  extensive  line 
of  counties.  In  the  south-west 
part  of  Augusta,  the  geological 
strata  in  which  this  coal  is  found, 
disappear,  forming  a  breach  in 
the  deposit,  extending  through- 
out the  whole  of  Rockbridge,  and 
for  some  distance  into  Botetourt, 
where   the   coal   again   makes   its 


appearance,  in  the  Catawba  moun- 
tain. Here  mining  has  been  tried 
to  some  extent,  but  the  cost  of 
transportation  has  been  found 
too  great  to  justify  any  exten- 
sive operations.  In  Montgomery 
county,  however,  considerable 
quantities  of  coal  have  been  mined 
from  this  belt,  and  sent  to  mar- 
ket by  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
railroad. 

Some  important  difficulties  have 
been  encountered  in  digging  this 
coal,  especially  in  the  north  west- 
ern part  of  the  belt,  extending 
from  Berkely  to  Augusta.  In  the 
first  place,  the  almost  vertical 
(and  in  some  places  "tilted")  po- 
sition, into  which  the  coal-seams, 
with  their  enclosing  strata,  have 
been  thrown  by  geological  agen- 
cies, is  such  that  they  must  be 
penetrated  to  a  very  great  depth, 
if  they  are  ever  worked  extensive- 
ly. Secondly,  the  upheaval  of  the 
strata  has  been  attended  with  so 
much  violence,  as  to  crash  the 
coal  very  considerably,  and  give 
it  a  tendency  to  break  readily  into 
small  fragments.  This  makes  the 
transportation  inconvenient  and 
wasteful.  If  this  portion  of  the 
field  is  to  be  made  valuable,  it 
must  be  chiefly  from  the  use  of 
the  coal  in  reducing  the  exten- 
sive and  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore, 
which  we  have  already  described 
as  lying  along  its  border  on  both 
sides. 

The  coal  found  in  the  counties 
of  Lee,  Scott,  Russell  and  Taze- 
well, is  a  part  of  the  great  Apala- 
chian  coal  field  of  West  Virginia, 
and  is  said  to  be  not  only  abund- 
ant, but  favorably  situated  for 
mining.  The  only  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  its  immediate  value,  is  the 
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want  of  lines  of  transportation. — 
At  present,  therefore,  it  can  have 
only  a  local  importance,  but 
at  no  distant  day  it  may  prove  to 
be  a  store-house  of  vast  resource. 

If  the  James  Eiver  and  Kanaw- 
ha canal,  about  the  completion  of 
which  some  "  vincertain  French- 
men" have  been  pretending  to 
negotiate  so  long,  should  ever  be 
extended  to  the  Kanawha  valley, 
it  will  penetrate  one  of  the  finest 
coal  regions  of  the  world,  and 
bring  the  rich  products   of   those 


exhaustless  mines  within  reach  of 
the  great  oar-banks  of  Alleghany, 
Rockbridge,  Amherst  and  other 
counties,  and  bring  about  a  new 
era  in  the  iron  business  of  Vir- 
ginia. But  we  are  going  beyond 
our  limits;  for  we  set  out  with  the 
purpose  of  confining  what  we  have 
to  say  to  Virginia  as  she  is,  and 
not  as  she  ought  to  he.  Hence 
Kanawha  valley  is  outside  of  the 
ground  we  have  marked  out  for 
investigation. 

(concluded.) 


THE    HAVERSACK. 


After  the  wounding  of  Gen. 
Joseph  E.  Johnston,  (who  was  a 
rigid  disciplinarian)  straggling  got 
to  be  very  common  in  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia.-  In  a  short 
time,  straggling  degenerated  into 
desertion,  and  the  latter  being 
punished  fitfully  and  irregularly, 
the  army  diminished  down  to  the 
squad,  which  surrendered  at  Ap- 
pomatox  Court  House.  The  oft- 
abused  hospitality  of  the  Vir- 
ginians was  outraged  during  the 
war  by  roving  bands  of  these 
worthless  creatures,  who  always 
claimed  that  they  had  had  noth- 
ing to  eat  for  three  days.  This 
was  the  stereotyped  formula. — 
They  alwa5's  told  too,  of  the  des- 
perate fights  they  had  been  in, 
and  of  the  wonderful  feats  of  valor 
they  had  performed,  though  they 
were,  as  a  general  thing,  almost 
as  little  acquainted  with  the  dan- 
gers of  the  battle-field,  as  Major- 
General  B.  F.  Butler,  U.  S.  A. 


We  have  never  heard  of  the 
foiling  of  but  one  straggler,  and 
that  deserves  to  be  commemorated 
because  of  its  rarity.  Whether 
the  good  woman,  who  baffled  him, 
did  it  through  shrewdness  or  sim- 
plicity, we  leave  it  to  the  reader 
to  decide: 

Mrs.  A and  her  two  daugh- 
ters were  sitting  at  their  work  in 
a  plain  room  of  an  ordinary  farm- 
house, in  Madison  county,  Va., 
when  a  dirty,  rusty-looking,  but 
fat  and  florid  soldier  knocked  at 
the  door.  On  entering  he  told 
his  tale,  the  old  tale  so  often  heard 
by  Virginia  matrons.  That,  and 
the  replies  to  it,  were  after  this 
manner: 

Straggler.  "I  was  cut  off  in 
the  retreat  the  other  daj^,  and  the 
Yanks  most  got  me,  but  I  killed 
three  on  'em  first.  I've  had  noth- 
ing to  eat  since.  For  three  days 
I've  not  had  a  mouthful.  Hard 
fightin'  and  poor  feedin'  for  us 
fellers." 
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Old  Lady.  "Bless  my  life  ! 
Not  eat  a  mouthful  in  three  days! 
Run,  Polly  Ann,  and  make  the 
kittle  bile  quick.  Put  on  some 
corn  meal  and  fix  up  some  warm 
grueifor  the  poor  starvin'body." 

Straggler.  "I'm  so  powerful 
weak,  could'nt  you  give  me  some 
bread  and  milk  and  a  bitof  ham?" 

Old  Lady.  "The  wust  thing 
you  could  eat!  Miss  Smith's  son 
Jimmy,  he  got  lost,  out  a  black- 
berryin',  and  when  they  found  the 
little  critter  in  the  gum  swamp, 
he  was  nigh  on  to  dead.  Dr. 
Jones,  he  wus  sent  for,  and  he  up 
and  said  that  the  boy  must  have 
nothin'  exceptin'  it  war  grueZ  for 
as  many  days,  as  he  wur  out  in 
the  woods.  Miss  Smith,  she's  a 
monstrous  pertickler  person,  and 
she  fed  Jimmy  on  grueZ  for  two 
blessed  days  and  nights,  and 
Jimmy  kin  run  about  now  as  peert 
as  anybody." 

Straggler.  "I've  hearn  that  a 
little  whiskey  was  good  to  bring 
a  feller  roun',  who  had  got  down 
that  are  way." 

Old  Lady.  "  Wus  nor  ever!  I'm 
raeZ  scared,  stranger,  that  hon- 
ger's  made  you  crazy  like.  You 
Betsy  Jane,  run  and  help  Polly 
Ann  make  that  kittle  bile.  Git 
some  dry  chips  in  your  apron  and 
I'll  take  out  the  meal  myself. — 
Ever  since  we  got  the  lid  broke, 
the  kittle 's  monstrous  hard  to 
bile." 

Straggler.  "I  wish  you  and 
Polly  Ann  and  Betsy  Jane  may  all 
git  to  a  country  where  the  kittle  is 
monstrous  easy  to  bile."  (Exit 
Straggler. ) 

Old  Lady.  "  I  do  believe  the 
ongrateful  critter  wants  us  all  at 
the  bad  place  and  me  a   doin'  all 


I  could  for  him.  But  he's  mon- 
strous fat  for  a  starvin'  man!" 

It  is  unfortunate  for  North  Car- 
olina that  none  of  her  own  sons 
has  attempted  a  history  of  the 
war.  There  was  scarcely  a  cor- 
poral in  the  ranks  of  the  North 
Carolina  troops,  who  could  not 
write  a  more  truthful  history  than 
any  yet  put  forth.  He  might  not 
be  able  to  adorn  it  with  flowers  of 
rhetoric  and  ideal  descriptions  of 
battles,  but  he  could  tell  what  ac- 
tually occurred,  without  drawing 
upon  the  fancy  and  the  imagina- 
tion. The  "  so-called"  histories 
are  not  merely  ridiculous  shams, 
they  often  contain  gross  misstate- 
ments prejudicial  to  the  honor 
and  character  of  troops,  from 
States  other  than  the  one  sought 
to  be  given  the  preeminence. 

Take  as  an  example  of  this  cruel 
and  unjust  dealing,  the  reflection 
made  upon  Pettigrew's  brigade  at 
Gettysburg.  The  object  is  not  to 
injure  the  brigade,  but  to  exalt 
Pickett's  division.  Now  it  has 
been  confidently  stated  again  and 
again  that  the  brigade  lost  more 
men  than  the  division.  No  con- 
tradiction of  this  has  ever  met  our 
eye.  We  would  like  to  see  the 
figures  set  side  by  side.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  facts  personally,  as 
we  were  not  on  that  disastrous 
field,  which  changed  so  many  old 
secessionists  into  "union  men 
from  the  beginning."  But  we 
served  for  a  long  time  with  Petti- 
grew's brigade  and  Tcnow  that  the 
world  has  never  seen  a  finer  body 
of  men  under  a  more  accomplish- 
ed and  chivalrous  leader.  We  do 
not  doubt  for  a  moment,  that 
North  Carolina  lost  more  men  in 
action  than  any  Southern  State, 
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and  it  will  not  do  to  cast  any  re- 
flections upon  her  noble  soldiery. 
The  subordination  and  propriety 
of  her  troops  were  the  admiration 
of  the  citizens,  wherever  they 
marched.  This  admirable  con- 
duct was  due  not  merely  to  the 
quiet,  conservative  character  of 
the  State,  but  also  to  the  discip- 
line maintained  by  the  officers. — 
The  tone  was  given  to  all  the  reg- 
iments by  the  selection  which  the 
lamented  Ellis  made,  to  fill  the 
ten  regiments  of  State  Troops. — 
All  of  his  appointments  being  given 
to  men  of  character  and  standing, 
other  regiments  would  not  vote  for 
men  of  less  mark  to  command 
them.  Thus,  in  a  very  large  de- 
gree, it  was  owing  to  Gov.  Ellis 
that  the  North  Carolina  compa- 
nies and  regiments  were  so  well 
officered.  Seven  of  the  ten  Colo- 
nels appointed  by  Gov.  Ellis  sleep 
in  soldiers'  graves,  one  died  of 
disease  during  the  war,  another 
(Gen  K.  Ransom)  rose  to  be  a 
Major  General.  He  and  Col.  D. 
K.  McRae  are  the  only  survivors 
of  the  ten.  Col.  M.  made  one  of 
the  most  desperate  and  bloody 
charges  of  the  war,  concerning 
which  the  ITew  York  Herald  said 
that  "  immortality  ought  to  be 
inscribed  on  the  banners  of  the 
regiments  (5th  N.  C.  and  24th 
Va.,)  which  made  the  charge." 
Col.  M.  was  sevei'ely  and  unjustly 
reflected  upon  at  home,  for  the 
desperate  nature  of  his  attack. — 
Being  a  subordinate  officer,  he 
was  of  course  not  responsible. 

We  hope  that  there  are  thou- 
sands still  living,  who  remember 
the  earnest  and  aftectionate  zeal 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Young,  a  Baptist 
Chaplain,  whose  liberal  spirit  and 


tender  sympathy  prompted  to 
visit  suftering  soldiers  of  all  de- 
nominations. There  was  an  Irish- 
man, and  of  course,  a  Catholic, 
in  the  hospital  at  Petersburg,  who 
had  a  very  serious  attack  of  ill- 
ness. Faithfully  did  the  good 
chaplain  visit  him  and  try  to  pro- 
mote his  well-being.  Eor  want 
of  a  better  name,  we  will  call  the 
Irish  patient,  Lawrence  Donna- 
hue.  He,  at  length,  began  to 
mend,  and  when  the  good  chap- 
lain thought  him  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  be  able  to  stand  a  pro- 
tracted conversation,  he  determin- 
ed to  introduce  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion; with  this  view,  he  called 
upon  Lawrence,  and  this  colloquy 
took  place. 

Chaplain.  "I  am  glad  that 
you  are  better,  Mr.  Donnahue,  I 
hope  that  you  are  improving." 

Lawrence.  "Thank  ye  kindly, 
yer  riverence,  I'm  very  comfort- 
able the  day." 

Chaplain.  "Did  you  think  of 
eternity,  while  j^ou  were  so  sick?" 

Lawrence.  "  Many 's^the  time. 
I  did  that  same,  your  riverence." 

Chaplain.  "My  friend,  were 
you  afraid  to  meet  your  Maker?" 

Lawrence.  "  No,  your  river- 
ence, it  was  the  tother  chap,  I 
was  afraid  of  I" 

The  North  Carolina  regiments 
were  so  fixed  in  their  determina- 
tion to  have  colonels  not  inferior 
to  those  appointed  by  Gov.  Ellis, 
that  when  no  man  of  military  ex- 
perience could  be  found,  from 
their  own  State,  they  sought 
army  officers,  who  were  natives  of 
other  States.  In  this  waj^,  were 
selected  Cooke,  (afterwards  a 
Brigadier  General,)  C.  C.  Lee  and 
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St.  Clair  Dealing,  and  others 
whose  names  Ave  cannot  now  re- 
call. AYhen  the  supply  from 
the  old  army  was  exhausted,  the 
military  schools  wei-e  looked  to, 
and  K.  M.  McKinney,  Marshall, 
Burgwyn  and  Lane  were  placed 
at  the  head  of  regiments.  The 
first  three  gave  up  their  lives  for 
our  cause  in  the  spring-time  of 
life,  ere  the  soil  of  the  world  had 
sullied  the  purity  of  their  souls. 
"VVe  knew  and  loved  them  well, 
but  we  felt  a  peculiar  afiection  for 
the  noble  McKinney,  who  had 
been  so  long  our  associate  in  the 
North  Carolina  Military  Institute, 
at  Charlotte.  A  modest,  high-ton- 
ed gentleman,  a  gallant  soldier,  a 
bright  christian,  he  perished  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment,  but  to  live 
forever! 

Lane  rose  to  be  a  brigadier,  and 
for  three  years  commanded  the 
celebrated  brigade  which  bore  his 
name.  Identified  with  the  old 
Xorth  State  as  the  accomplished 
Principal  of  the  classical  school 
at  Concord,  he  feels  an  honest 
pride  in  the  reputation  of  her  sol- 
diers, and  a  righteous  indigna- 
tion at  aspersions  cast  upon  them. 
We  copy  from  that  admirable  and 
almost  unequaled  family  news- 
paper, the  Wilson,  North  Caro- 
linian, what  is  said  about.  General 
Lane's  position,  in  regard  to  the 
attack  upon  Pettigrew's  brigade: 

"  General  James  H.  Lane,  a  Virginian 
by  birtb,  but  a  Nortb  Carolinian  by 
arloption,  bas  written  an  article  for  the 
Richmond  rimes,  in  which  he  demon- 
strates the  unfairness  of  the  attacks 
made  liy  McCabe  upon  the  conduct  of 
North  Carolina  soldiers,  at  Gettysburg. 
General  Lane  was  one  of  the  most  gal- 
lant and  accomplished  officers  of  the 
'  great  ai-my,'  and  speaks  of  matters  in 
which  he  was  an  actor.  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  the  apathy,  which  citizens  of 
our  State  have  exhibited  in  regard  to 
the  reputation  of  her  soldier  sons,  is 
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jaelding  to  a  just  and  proper  determi- 
nation to  vindicate  them  from  insult 
and  defamation." 

From  the  Aide-de-Camp  of  the 
lamented  Cleburne,  we  get  an  ac- 
count of  a  trick  played  by   some 

hard  cases,    upon  General  S , 

a  gallant  soldier  and  true  gentle- 
man. 

During  Gen.  Hood's  unfortunate 
march  into  Tennessee,  most  rigid 
orders  were  given  against  taking 
hogs,  sheep,  poultry,  «&c.  The 
better    to    enforce    these    orders, 

General  S organized  a  special 

Provost  Guard,  with  specific  in- 
structions to  arrest  all  plunderers. 
As  an  incentive  to  the  more  effi- 
cient performance  of  duty,  the 
guard  was  promised  half  of  the 
booty  captured  from  stragglers. — 
The  jolly  "  goobers  ''  soon  got 
wind  of  this,  and  planned  for  re- 
venge. They  killed  a  certain 
animal,  and  removing  the  hide, 
feet  and  ears,  converted  him  into 
quite  respectable  mutton.  They 
next  sent  one  of  their  own  num- 
ber to  inform  the  Provost  that 
some  of  the  "goobers"  were 
killing  and  dressing  a  sheep  out  in 
the  woods.  Away  posted  the 
guard,  in  hot  haste,  eager  to  do 
their  duty  and  eager  to  have  some 
nice  mutton.  The  "goobers" 
and  their  prey  were  ca,ptured. — 
The  guard  had  a  savory  mess  of 
mutton,  and  in  the  grateful  emo- 
tions excited  by  it,  sent  a   goodly 

portion    to    General   S ,   who 

enjoyed  it  exceedingly.  The  next 
day,  as  he  was  riding  by  the 
famous  5th  Confederate,  composed 
of  all  nationalities,  but  all  of 
them  "goobers,"  a  voice  in- 
quired on  the  right,  "  who  killed 
the  cZor/.?"  The  answer  came  from 
the  left,  "Bill  Jones."  Then 
11 
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from  the  rear,  "who  captured 
the  dog?"  Answer  from  the 
front,  "Provost  Guard."  Ques- 
tion from  the  centre,  "  who  ate 
the  -dog  ?"      Answer    from     all 

sides,    "Gen.  S ,  Gen.  S ! 

Bow-wow,  bow-wow!" 

Until  the  surrender  at  Greens- 
boro, the  gallant  General  would 
sometimes  hear  an  unpleasant 
barking  of  curs  when  he  rode  near 
the  regiment. 

An  Irishman  had  his  leg  shat- 
tered by  a  minnie  ball,  and  was 
taken  to  one  of  the  hospitals  in 
Petersburg,  where  it  was  amputa- 
ted just  above  the  ankle  joint. — 
When  the  poor  fellow  was  conva- 
lescing, a  Chaplain  visited  him 
and  found  him  sitting  up,  smok- 
ing his  pipe  very  pleasantly: 

Chaplain.  "Well,  my  friend, 
how  do  you  feel  to-day?  You 
seem  to  be  improving." 

Irishman.  "  Thank  ye  kindly, 
your  riverence,  I'm  very  com- 
fortable, only  I'd  like  to  have  a 
paice  (piece)  more  of  leg!" 

In  the  Mexican  war,  the  brigade 
of  Col.  Bennett  Kiley  was  sent  to 
the  rear  of  Fort  Contreras  to  make 
an  attack  through  the  gorge. — 
The  Palmetto  regiment  (S.  C.,) 
Smith's  Rifles,  and  other  troops 
were  placed  around  the  Port  to 
intercept  the  fugitives,  when  driv- 
en out  by  Riley.  The  attack  was 
'  made  solely  by  his  brigade;  and 
in  seventeen  minutes  it  had  dis- 
lodged the  enemy,  captured  twen- 
ty-six pieces  of  artillery  and  open- 
ed a  road  to  the  Mexican  capital. 
An  Ex-President  of  the  Republic, 
two  or  three  general  officers,  and 
over  two  thousand  prisoners  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  troops  placed 


around  the  fort;  and  the  entire 
force  of  Valencia,  said  to  be  six 
thousand  strong,  was  scattered  to 
the  winds.  All  the  fighting  on 
the  American  side  was  done  by 
Riley's  men.  The  report  of  Gen- 
eral Scott,  however,  made  such 
slight  reference  to  Riley's  brigade 
that  Col.  R.,  (for  he  was  then  but 
a  Colonel,)  in  speaking  of  it,  said, 
' '  I  thought  that  I  had  been  at 
Contreras  until  I  read  Gen.  Scott's 
Report,  but  now  I  begin  to  think 
that  I  was  not  there  at  all!"  So 
it  has  happened  in  the  late  civil 
war,  in  regard  to  the  battle  of 
Seven  Pines.  The  Southern  troops 
who  bore  the  brunt  of  it,  have 
reason  to  infer  from  the  so-called 
histories  of  the  war  that  they  were 
not  engaged  at  all,  on  the  31st 
May,  1862!  A  former  Captain  of 
the  gallant  12th  Mississippi,  Robt. 
E.  Park,  of  Talladega,  Alabama, 
has  sent  us  an  article  pointing  out 
the  gross  injustice  done  to  Rodes' 
brigade  by  one  of  these  ' '  iron- 
clad" historians.  Pickett's  brigade 
is  made  to  occupy  the  post  of  hon- 
or. Kow  this  brigade  did  nobly, 
and  its  conduct  was  especially 
creditable,  as  some  of  its  neigh- 
bors behaved  badly  and  left  it  un- 
supported. But  Pickett's  brigade 
was  not  engaged  on  the  31st  of 
May,  when  the  real  hard  fighting 
was  done,  and  when  Casey's  en- 
trenchments were  taken  from  him. 
These  works  were  taken  by  the 
brigades  of  G.  B.  Anderson,  Rodes, 
Garland,  and  Rains,  composed  of 
nearly  one  half  North  Carolina 
troops,  next  of  Alabamians,  next  of 
Georgians,  next  of  Mississippians, 
and  lastly  of  two  Virginia  regi- 
ments. Casey  says  that  he  was 
attacked  by  30,000  men.     The  at- 
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tacking  force  was  a  little  less  than 
9,000  as  shown  by  the  Morning 
Report  still  in  our  possession. — 
After  the  works  were  captured, 
Anderson's  (R.  H.)  brigade  of 
South  Carolinians  was  sent  up  to 
the  assistance  of  the  first  four 
brigades,  and  rendered  splendid 
service.  Several  other  detached 
regiments  were  also  sent  in,  but 
were  not  actively  engaged.  There 
was  but  little  fighting,  compara- 
tively, the  next  day,  the  1st  June; 
and  Pickett  unquestionably  bore 
the  brunt  of  it.  But  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  his  whole 
brigade  suffered  less  than  several 
regiments  did  the  day  before. — 
The  6th  Alabama,  commanded  by 
Col.  (afterwards  Lt.  Gen.)  J.  B. 
Gordon  lost  333  out  of  666  men. 
A  single  company  which  had  been 
thrown  out  on  the  flank  had  all  of 
its  men  killed  or  wounded,  but 
four!  Gordon  said  that  when  he 
ordered  these  four  to  retire,  they 
were  loading  and  firing  as  coolly 
as  though  nothing  had  happened. 
Rains  was  sent  to  make  a  flank 
movement  and  was  but  slightly 
engaged.  The  other  three  Briga- 
diers each  lost  one-half  his  men, 
not  by  capture  or  by  straggling, 
but  by  killing  and  wounding. — 
Rodes  remained  an  hour  and  a 
half  on  the  field  after  he  had  re- 
ceived a  most  painful  wound,  from 
which  he  never  entirely  recovered. 
Anderson  lost  in  a  single  regiment, 
(the  4th  North  Carolina,)  24  offi- 
cers out  of  27!  and  462  men  out  of 
520! — an  almost  unprecedented 
loss  in  the  annals  of  war!  Gar- 
land reported  to  his  Division  Com- 
mander after  the  capture  of  the 
entrenchments  for  a  place  on  his 
staff,  saying  that  his  brigade  could 


do  nothing  more,  but  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  idle.  In  carrying  or- 
ders during  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  he  exposed  himself  as  we 
have  never  seen  any  other  man  do 
before  or  since. 

A  book,  compiled  from  the  sen- 
sationals  of  Army  correspondents, 
would  make  very  pretty  reading, 
if  it  only  had  the  caption  "  Story 
of  the  War — founded  on  fact," 
but  when  'tis  called  History,  'tis 
positively  nauseating!  The  Brig- 
adiers that  did  the  fighting  are 
scarcely  mentioned,  and  yet  what 
splendid  soldiers  they  were.  In 
introducing  G.  B.  Anderson  to 
General  Lee  a  few  days  after,  his 
Division  Commander  expressed 
the  regret  that  he  was  introducing 
a  Colonel  and  not  a  Major  Gen- 
eral! 

Our  friend  A.  M.  M.  of  Eden- 
ton,  K.  C,  gives  us  an  incident  of 
a  cavalry  raid. 

While  Burnside  with  his  "pow- 
erful field  glass"  was  calmly  look- 
ing at  his  struggling  troops  at- 
tempting vainly  to  capture  the 
stonewall,  at  the  base  of  Marye's 
Hill  near  Fredericksburg,  General 
Hampton  was  making  a  raid 
around  by  Quantico  and  Dum- 
fries. He  took  many  prisoners 
and  army  stores,  and  interfered 
materially  with  the  anticipations 
of  profits  made  by  certain  sutlers 
in  blue.  One  of  these  disinterest- 
ed patriots  had  not  been  long 
enough  in  "the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave,"  to 
acquire  perfectly  the  language 
spoken  by  the  people  of  "  the  best 
government  the  world  ever  saw." 
The  rebel  troopers  helped  them- 
selves to  his  choice  supplies  with 
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a  discriminating  judgment  which 
proved  that  they  were  quite  con- 
noisseurs. Wliether  it  was  the 
good  taste  displayed  by  them  or 
the  sutler's  own  prudence  which 
influenced  him,  it  cannot  be  told, 
but  he  had  no  unkind  speeches  for 
the  jolly  fellows,  who  were  help- 
ing themselves;  but  he  was  pro- 
fuse in  his  abuse  of  the  army  of 
union.  "  Vot  for  is  our  army 
vort?  can't  keep  von  tarn  leetle  reb- 
el boss  off  mine  goots  pehind  de 
place  dey  fights.  I  coms  to  dis 
country,  vorks  hard,  makes  money 
plenty,  puys  mine  goots  to  sell  to 
de  soldiers;  py  tam,  one  leetle  reb- 
el boss  take  him  all.  I  go  home, 
I  tells  mine  frow,  I  vorks  mine 
garden  and  makes  mine  krout  and 
let  the  Grand  Army  go  along  mit 
itself.  The  leetle  rebel  boss  come 
vay  back  pehind,  vips  him  off, 
take  mine  cheese  and  mine  crack- 
er.    Yot  for  is  our  army  vort?" 

The  sutler  had  an  -Irish  driver, 
who,  having  no  interest  in  the 
goods,  seemed  to  enjoy  the  whole 
thing  as  something  better  than  "a 
little  joke."  He  cracked  his  whip 
over  the  place  where  the  horses 
had  been,  (they  being  now  on 
their  way  to  Dixie,)  he  whistled 
and  he  winked  his  eye,  as  some- 
thing particularly  interested  him. 
A  rebel  cavalry  man  came  up, 
who  had  feet  of  the  largest  size. 

Trooper.  "  How  are  you,  Pat?" 

Driver.  "  Its  Mike  this  time, 
and  not  Pat,  and  Mike's  as  hearty 
as  a  buck." 

Trooper.  "  Have  you  any  boots, 
Mike?" 

Driver.  "  IsTone  for  that  fut! — 
Paith  but  I'm  thinking  that  your 
fut  has  outgrowed  your  body. — 
Lave  me    your  misure    and  I'll 


try  to  fet  ye  the  nixt  time  we  come 
back.  Me  Boss  has  sould  out  so 
quick  this  trip,  that  I'm  thinking 
he'll  be  after  coming  soon  agin." 
Here  Mike  winked  pleasantly  at 
his  employer,  who  groaned  out, 
"  Vot  for  is  dey  vort,  py  tam." 

Prom  the  poet-hero,  Col.  B.  H. 
Jones,  of  Lewisburg,  West  Vir- 
ginia, we  get  the  following  inci- 
dents: 

During  the  battle  of  Prazier's 
Parm,  June  30th,  '62,  while  the 
60th  Virginia  Infantry,  Col.  (af- 
terwards Brigadier  General)  W. 
E.  Stark  commanding — was  cross- 
ing bayonets  with  a  Pederal  regi- 
ment, private  Kobt.  Christian, 
Company  I,  Mercer  county,  was 
assailed  by  four  Yankees.  He  shot 
one,  bayonetted  a  second,  when  his 
brother  Joseph,  attracted  by  his 
cries  of  "  help!  help!"  ran  to  his 
assistance  and  shot  the  third,  and 
as  the  fourth  wheeled  and  ran 
"  Bob"  pitched  his  musket  at  him 
and  the  bayonet  entering  between 
his  shoulders  protruded  through 
his  breast  bone.  He  fell  and  beg- 
ged piteously  to  have  the  weapon 
extracted,  to  which  "Bob"  re- 
plied that  he  was  "too  tired"  just 
then,  but  would  relieve  him  when 
rested.  "  Bob"  was  pretty  well 
used  up,  bayonetted  through  both 
arms  and  a  furrow  plowed  trans- 
versely across  his  breast. 

Another  incident  in  this  charge 
of  the  60th.  Private  George  Tay- 
lor, Company  E,  Greenbrier  coun- 
ty, upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age, 
a  true  pati'iot,  a  gallant  soldier, 
and  a  zealous  christian,  hearing 
an  exclamation  of  alarm  from  his 
right  hand  man,  told  him  to  "trust 
in  God  and  go  ahead,"  thereuporL 
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the  fellow  shouting  "Glory  to 
God!"  dashed  into  the  thickest  of 
the  fight  and  acquitted  himself 
manfully.  One  other:  Sergeant 
Bailey,  Co.  11,  Mercer  county, 
who  afterwards  fell  at  Cedar  Creek, 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  contin- 
ually exclaimed  "  Lord  save  my 
bleeding  country ! ' '  Poor  George ! 
a  better  man  or  a  more  intrepid 
soldier  never  died  on  a  battle  field. 

For  gallant  conduct  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Frazier's  Farm  a  beautiful 
banner  with  the  device  of  "  cross 
bayonets"  was  presented  to  the  re- 
giment by  order  of  Gen.  Lee.  At 
the  battle  of  Winchester,  Sept. 
19th,  1864,  this  flag  which  had  at- 
tracted the  death-shot  to  half  a 
dozen  gallant  color-bearers,  was 
captured  by  the  enemy,  though 
not  till  color-sergeant  Kelly,  of 
Company  C,  Fayette  county,  had 
impaled  several  Yankees  on  its 
spear-head,  and  finally  fallen  un- 
der the  sabre  cuts  of  Sheridan's 
cavalry.  What  would  I  not  give 
for  that  glorious  battle-torn  ban- 
ner to  transmit  as  an  heir-loom? 
B.   H.   J. 

The  next  two   incidents   is   fur- 
nished by  Gen.  Jas.  H.  Lane. 

Maj.  G.    G.    II.,  of  North 

Carolina,  though  a  post- master,  a 
magistrate,  and  over  the  conscript 
age,  would  avail  himself  of  none 
of  these  excuses  to  keep  out  of  the 
army,  but  voluntarily  entered  the 

Korth  Carolina  regiment,   as 

a  private;  and  rendered  himself 
so  conspicuous  by  his  gallantry, 
as  to  win  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  the  whole  brigade  to  which 
he  was  attached.  As  an  officer, 
he  preferred  to  fare  like  his  men, 
and  always  marched  with  his 
knapsack  strapped  to  his  should- 


ers; and,  sometimes,  he  would 
carry  a  frying-pan  and  a  camp- 
stool.  He  was  blessed  with  good 
health,  and,  though  he  was  in 
most  of  the  battles  fought  by  the 
army  of  Northern  Virginia,  he 
never  was  wounded.  During  the 
summer  of  '64,  he  was  thrown  in 
command  of  his  regiment;  and 
when  it  was  advancing,  under 
fire,  on  the  north  side  of  James 
river,  he  rushed  in  front  of  it, 
and  extending  both  hands— sword 
in  right,  and  frying-pan  in  left — 
exclaimed,  "I  command  the  — 
North  Carolina  regiment — men, 
follow  me."  The  regiment  did 
noble  work  that  day.  Not  long 
afterwards,  he  took  a  very  active 
part  in  that  glorious  charge  made 
by  Cook's,  McRae's,  and  Lane's 
brigades,  all  North  Carolina 
Troops,  on  Hancock's  fortified 
position  at  Reams'  station.  He 
was  among  the  first  of  his  brigade 
to  mount  the  enemy's  works,  and 
finding  them  filled  with  troops, 
he  yelled  out,  "Yankees,  if  you 
know  what  is  best  for  you,  you 
had  better  make  a  blue  streak  to- 
wards sunset."  The,  then,  cap- 
tain had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing a  long  streak  of  blue  coats 
pass  over  the  works  towards  sun- 
set as  prisoners  of  war.  The  old 
patriot  pushed  on,  and  was  soon 
after  seen  in  an  ambulance,  driv- 
ing back,  in  "two  twenty  style," 
a  pair  of  horses,  M^hich  he  had 
captured  under  fire  of  the  enemy's 
second  line  of  battle. 

While   a   train   of  soldiers  was 

at depot,  in  North  Carolina, 

a  man  with  a  broad  grin  on  his 
face,  was  standing  to  himself,  ap- 
parently enjoying   the  pranks   of 
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"  General  Lee's  boys."  As  soon 
as  he  was  seen  by  one  of  these  un- 
known "Confeds,"  he  yelled  out, 
"I  say,  Mister,  have  you  sold 
your  dog?"  and  when  told  that 
the  animal  had  not  been  disposed 
of,  he  begged  the  fellow's  pardon, 
and  said,  "  I  thought  you  had, 
as  I  see  you  are  doing  your  own 
grinning."  J.  H.  L. 

We  can,  sometimes,  relish  a 
"  little  joke  "  at  our  own  expense. 
The  following  letter  deserves  a 
better  location  than  the  waste 
basket  of  the  sanctum: 

,  Alabama, 

April  15th,  1867. 
GentXiEMEN"  :  I  have  received 
your  Circular  informing  me  of  my 


indebtedness  to  you  of  five  dol- 
lars, as  a  credit  subscriber.  I 
have  no  money,  but  I  pray  that 
the  choicest  blessings  of  Heaven 
may  attend  your  laudable  enter- 
prise. Your  ob't  serv't. 

R.   N.    B. 

This,  we  thought,  capital;  but 
but  when  a  similar  letter  came  a 
few  days  after  from  a  point  in  the 
Old  North  State,  we  were  remind- 
ed of  the  old  saw  that  a  "good 
joke  should  not  be  repeated  too 
often."    It  will  lose  its  savor. 

However,  as  we  have  so  many 
blessings  of  the  same  sort  due  us, 
we  have  been  encouraged  thereby 
to  persevere  with  the  "laudable 
enterprise." 


THE  IDEAL. 


How  strange  a  Wizard  is  that  Power  we  name 

The  Ideal!;  from  her  haunts  of  cloud  and  mist, 

Nature  herself,  a  rich  Idealist, 

Emerges,  clothed  in  robes  of  sapphire  flame; — 

She  glorifies  with  golden  air  the  tame, 

And  dull  lagoons,  and  by  her  magic  kissed, 

The  dreary  desert  blooms  with  amethyst 

And  purple  mirage,  whose  weird  changes  claim 

The  traveler's  wonder!: — from  low,  trivial  things. 

This  Ariel  of  the  mind  evokes  fair  forms. 

And  breathes  thro'  discord  music;  angel  wings 

Seem  budding  from  the  shapes  of  mortal  love. 

And  the  wild  threatenings  of  our  spiritual  storms 

Grow  peaceful  as  the  mild  eyes  of  a  dove. 
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SKETCH   OF  GENERAL   B.    H.   HELM. 


Among  the  glittering  stars  that 
shine  forth  in  the  galaxy  of 
Southern  Fame,  the  noble  old 
commonwealth  of  Kentucky, 
proudly  inscribes  upon  her  time- 
honored  banner  some  of  the 
brightest.  Breckinridge,  Buckner, 
Hanson,  Helm,  Duke,  Morgan, 
Lewis  and  Tilghman  are  names 
that  are  written  in  their  country's 
annals,  forming  a  part  of  her 
glory,  which  can  never  perish 
while  a  page  of  history  remains. 
Some  of  these  brilliant  luminaries 
have  indeed  set,  but  the  dark  blue 
firmament  is  still  glowing  with 
their  silvery  raj'S,  which  linger 
above  the  horizon  to  light  our 
gloom. 

Conspicuous  among  the  sons  of 
Kentucky,  remarkable  for  hero- 
ism, is  the  subject  of  this  sketch — 
Ben  Harden  Helm — who  lost  his 
life  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga. — 
He  was  an  officer  of  rare  ability 
and  great  promise.  Though  he 
perished  at  too  early  an  age  to 
fulfill  the  high  expectations  that 
had  been  formed  for  him,  yet  his 
friends  and  countrymen  can 
scarcely  lament  his  premature 
death;  he  fell  while  the  laurels 
"were  still  green  upon  his  brow, 
ere  a  breath  of  envy  or  a  word  of 
calumny  had  stolen  a  leaf  from 
the  chaplet  of  his  fame ;  and  at  a 
period  too  when  the  silken  folds  of 
the  Southern  Cross  floated  to  the 
breeze,  as  the  glorious  ensign  of  a 
proud  people. 

Ben  Harden  Helm  was  born  in 
Bardstown,  Kentucky,  on  the  2nd 


of  June,  1832,  and  was  the  oldest 
son  of  Governor  John  L.  Helm, 
and  Lucinda  Harden,  a  daughter 
of  the  late  Hon.  Ben  Harden,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  jurists  of  the 
State.  Young  Helm  thus  inherit- 
ed a  high  order  of  talent  from 
both  parents,  and  was  placed  at 
the  academy  in  Elizabethtown, 
while  a  child.  Here  he  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  aptitude 
in  learning,  and  before  he  had 
reached  his  sixteenth  year,  passed 
through  the  usual  college  course 
of  English,  Latin,  French,  and 
Mathematics.  At  school  he  was 
a  general  favorite,  kind,  noble, 
and  impulsive,  he  was  ever  the 
champion  of  the  unfortunate  and 
oppressed,  and  while  never  known 
to  engage  in  a  broil  on  his  own 
account,  was  the  victor  in  many  a 
school-boy  quarrel  in  defence  of 
his  friends. 

Having  completed  his  literary 
course  of  study,  he  was  appoint- 
ed a  cadet  in  the  Kentucky 
Military  Institute,  then  under  the 
supervision  of  Colonel  J.  P.  Allen. 
In  June  of  the  same  year,  he 
entered  the  academy  at  "West 
Point.  During  the  five  years 
spent  in  this  celebrated  institu- 
tion, young  Helm  was  noted  for 
prompt  discharge  of  duty  and 
proficiency  in  the  various  branches 
of  military  education.  He  gradu- 
ated high  in  his  class  in  1851,  was 
appointed  lieutenant  in  the  caval- 
r}'-,  and  ordered  to  north-western 
Texas.  At  the  end  of  one  year's 
service,  he  resigned  his  commission 
on  account  of  ill  health,   and  re- 
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turned  to  Kentucky,  Feeling 
himself  incapacitated  for  the  hard- 
ships of  a  soldier's  life,  our  hero, 
pursuing  the  inclinations  of  his 
mind,  determined  to  select  the 
law  as  a  profession,  and  accord- 
ingly began  the  study  of  it  in  his 
father's  office,  graduating  with 
high  honors  in  the  Louisville  Law 
School,  he  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  his  brother-in-law,  H. 
M.  Bruce,  who  was  afterwards  a 
member  of  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress. 

Ben  Harden  Helm's  first  en- 
trance into  public  life  was  in  1855, 
when  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  representative  branch  ol  the 
Legislature  from  Harden  county. 
In  that  body  he  served  with  such 
honor,  giving  such  evidence  of 
his  justly  discriminating  mind, 
and  superior  legal  attainments, 
that  in  the  following  year  he  was 
elected  commonwealth's  attorney.. 
In  the  same  year,  he  was  married 
to  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
Miss  Emily  Todd,  daughter  of 
the  late  Kobett  Todd,  Esq.,  of 
Lexington,  Kentucky.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office, 
he  removed  to  Louisville,  renew- 
ing the  practice  of  his  i^rofession, 
in  connection  with  M.  H.  Cofer, 
since  colonel  of  the  6th  Kentucky 
regiment,  C.  S.  A.  It  was  at 
this  period,  that  Ben  H.  Helm, 
made  himself,  a  most  enviable 
character.  At  the  bar  always 
true  to  the^honor  of  his  profession, 
he  was  faithful  to  his  client,  and 
the  court;  to  his  associates,  as 
well  as  opposing  counsel,  he  was 
courteous  and  obliging.  The 
uprightness  and  integrity  of  his 
character,  the  clearness  of  his  judg- 
ment, and  discernment  of  his  mind 


impressed  every  one  who  knew 
him,  and  it  was  as  a  professional 
man  that  he  attained  for  himself 
a  reputation,  equaled  only  by  that 
afterwards  gained  in  the  service 
of  the  South,  as  a  soldier. 

In  1859,  the  Kentucky  Legisla- 
ture, at  the  instigation  of  General 
S.  B.  Buckner,  organized  its 
militia  of  State  into  a  state  guard, 

of    which    General     B ■    was 

made  chief  inspector,  and  General 
Helm  the  second  in  command. — 
To  the  labors  and  energy  of  these 
two  officers,  is  due  the  marked 
superiority  of  the  Kentucky  troops 
of  the  Confederate  army,  the 
grand  work  of  their  superior  dis- 
cipline, and  efficiency  in  arms, 
having  been  laid  in  the  camps  of 
instruction  of  the  State  guard. 

At  the  commencement  of  the 
late  revolution.  President  Lin- 
coln— a  brother-in-law  of  General 
Helm — offered  him  a  high  posi- 
tion in  the  United  States  Army, 
but  the  noble,  chivalrous,  son  of 
Kentucky,  refused  to  accept  hon- 
ors from  the  hand  that  oppressed 
the  people  of  his  sister  states. — 
Such  was  the  purity  of  his  patriot- 
ism, that  had  the  crown  of  an 
empire  been  offered  him,  he  would 
have  spurned  it  for  the  liberty  of 
his  countr}^  His  sympathy  was 
with  the  South,  and. he  resolved, 
when  he  took  up  arms,  it  should 
be  in  her  defence.  About  this 
period,  he  visited  Washington  in 
company  with  General  Buckner. 
Shortly  after  his  return,  he  entered 
the  Confederate  Army,  and  was 
immediatel}^  commissioned  colonel 
of  the  1st  Kentucky  cavalry. — 
While  the  Confederates  occupied 
Bowling  Green,  he  rendered  valu- 
able service;  upon  the  removal  of 
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the  troops  from  this  point,  Col. 
Helm  and  his  band  of  Kentuck- 
ians  were  ordered  to  cover  the  re- 
treat. Being  in  the  rear  of  Buell 
at  Shiloh,  he  communicated  to 
General  Johnson,  Buell's  inten- 
tion of  joining  Grant,  Sunday 
night,  by  this  valuable  informa- 
tion preparing  the  Confederates 
for  the  enemy's  approach.  In  the 
battle  of  Sunday,  Colonel  Helm 
displayed  great  valor,  in  reward 
for  which,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  position  of  Brigadier  General. 
His  command  consisted  of  Miss- 
issippi troops,  and  the  4th  and 
9th  Kentucky  infantry,  the  latter 
then  known  as  the  5th  Kentucky. 
At  the  battle  of  Baton  Kouge, 
General  Plelm  led  the  advance, 
having  Cobb's  battery  attached 
to  his  command.  He  sent  for- 
ward a  body  of  partisan  rangers 
as  scouts  in  the  place  of  regular 
cavalry.  When  in  about  a  mile 
of  the  town,  it  being  still  too  dark 
to  discern  an  object,  the  horse- 
men, (not  regular  troops)  became 
alarmed  by  a  report  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a  large  body  of  the 
enemy,  and  rushed  back  pell-mell 
upon  the  advancing  column  of 
infantry,  and  artillery,  who  in 
turn  mistook  the  panic  stricken 
rangers  for  the  Federal  troops, 
and  fired  into  their  midst.  A 
scene  of  the  wildest  confusion  en- 
sued, the  infantry  were  trampled 
down  by  the  stumbling  artillery 
horses,  the  guns  were  over-turned, 
the  terrified  steeds  shot  down, 
crushing  men  in  their  fall.  An 
ordinary  commander  would  have 
partaken  of  the  general  dismay, 
and  looked  to  his  own  security; 
not  so  the  dauntless  young  Ken- 
tuckian,    his     clear    mind     soon 


discerned  the  true  cause  of  the 
confusion  of  his  brave  troops,  and 
riding  among  them,  he  endeavor- 
ed to  reassure  them  of  their  need- 
less alarm,  and  convince  them  by 
his  cheering  tones,  of  the  real 
condition  of  affairs,  but  in  his  ef- 
forts to  restore  order,  he  became 
entirely  regardless  of  personal 
safety,  and  his  horse  was  shot  un- 
der him,  falling  crushed  the  mus- 
cles of  his  thigh  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  disable  him  to  a  considerable 
extent  for  life.  At  the  same  time, 
his  Aid  and  brother-in-law,  Alex- 
ander Todd,  was  killed  by  an  un- 
fortunate shot.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  ability,  and  undoubted 
courage.  In  his  untimely  fall  his 
country  sustained  a  loss.  Captain 
Todd  was  the  favorite  son  of  a 
widowed  mother,  and  the  second 
one  whose  name  had  been  written 
upon  the  martyr's  scroll  in  our 
war  for  independence. 

General  Helm  was  conveyed 
from  the  field  of  carnage  to  the 
residence  of  a  planter,  where  he 
remained  until  September,  suf- 
fering severely  from  his  wounds. 
Upon  reporting  for  duty,  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  troops 
about  Pollard,  Alabama,  to  watch 
the  approach  of  the  enemy  from 
Pensacola. 

About  the  1st  of  January,  1863, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Post  at  Chattanooga, 
at  that  time  a  position  of  con- 
siderable importance,  being  im- 
mediately in  the  rear  of  the  lines, 
and  consequently  the  great  depot 
for  the  materials  of  war. 

In  February,  General  Helm  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  famous 
Kentucky  brigade,  consisting  of 
the  2nd,  4th,    6th  and   9th  Ken- 
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tucky  infantry,  41st  Alabama, 
and  Cobb's  battery.  The  com- 
mand was  stationed  at  Manches- 
ter, Tennessee,  as  one  of  the  out- 
posts of  the  army,  and  was  the 
favorite  brigade  of  Breckinridge's 
division. 

In  May,  the  entire  command 
was  ordered  to  Jackson,  Mississ- 
ippi, to  reinforce  Gen.  Johnston. 
In  tlie  move  upon  Big  Black, 
Helm  was  in  the  advance.  As  soon 
as  General  Johnston  was  ap- 
prised of  the  fall  of  Yicksburg, 
General  Helm  was  ordered  to 
cover  the  retreat. 

On  Sunday  the  12th  of  July,  an 
attack  was  made  upon  Helm's 
line,  the  heat  was  intense,  the 
Confederates  were  exhausted  by 
their  long  march,  and  seemingly 
unfit  for  the  unequal  contest,  but 
the  dauntless  spirits  of  brave  Ken- 
tuckians  never  quailed,  and  now 
led  by  their  valiant  commander, 
they  repulsed  the  enemy  with  a 
loss  of  two  hundred  men,  and 
three  stands  of  colors.  On  the 
16th,  Jackson  was  evacuated  at  10 
o'clock  at  night,  the  Kentucky 
brigade  was  again  ordered  to 
cover  the  retreat,  for  which  ser- 
vice they  were  afterwards  hand- 
somely complimented  by  General 
Johnston. 

In  September,  Breckenridge's 
division  was  ordered  to  join  Bragg, 
and  reached  that  commander  in 
time  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga.  Helm's  brigade 
was  at  once  thrown  forward  into 
a  most  important  position.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  engagement, 
it  occupied  the  extreme  left  of  the 
army,  where  a  heavy  force  of  the 
enemy  was  confronted — the  Ken- 
tuckians  were  never    closely  en- 


gaged, being  confined  to  heavy 
skirmishing,  and  a  terrible  artil- 
lery duel.  At  night,  they  were 
transferred  from  the  position  oc- 
cupied during  the  day  to  the  ex- 
treme right,  and  on  the  memo- 
rable Sunday  morning  just  after 
sun  rise,  opened  the  battle.  They 
moved  into  action  beautifully,  and 
were  soon  upon  the  enemy's  works, 
but  unfortunately  General  Cle- 
burne, who  was  on  the  left,  failed 
from  a  misconception  of  orders  to 
advance  at  the  same  time  to  their 
support.  Kaked  by  batteries  in 
front,  torn  by  others  on  the  flank, 
the  gallant  Kentuckians  advanced 
nevertheless  with  the  firmness  of 
veterans,  and  buffeting  the  iron 
whirlpool,  struggled  manfully  to 
maintain  their  position.  As  glo- 
rious a  name  as  Kentucky  has 
ever  borne,  as  valiantly  as  she  has 
defended  it  on  so  many  fields  of 
strife,  her  sons  surpassed  them- 
selves in  this  memorable  contest, 
adding  new  laurels  to  their  al- 
ready well  known  crown,  and 
even,  now  when  the  sword  is 
sheathed,  and  the  beloved  banner 
furled,  no  prouder  boast  can  be 
made  than  to  say  "  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Kentucky  brigade." — 
The  withering  fire  from  the  ene- 
my's guns  made  fearful  havoc  in 
the  ranks  of  those  heroic  men, 
cutting  down  more  than  a  third 
of  their  nvimber — a  large  portion 
of  whom  were  oflftcers,  among 
them  the  gallant  Helm,  who  re- 
ceived a  minnie  rifle  ball  in  his 
right  side,  while  pressing  the  left 
wing  of  his  brigade  hard  upon  the 
Federal  works.  As  he  fell,  all 
eyes  were  turned  upon  the  beloved 
young  commander,  and  those 
nearest  rushed  to  his  assistance. 
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He  was  tenderly  borne  from  the 
field  by  his  sorrow  stricken  men, 
to  the  hospital,  where  he  lingered 
until  midnight,  when  the  heroic 
spirit  fled  from  its  tenement  of 
clay,  and  winged  its  flight  to  the 
bosom  of  God. 

In  appearance,  though  not  strict- 
ly speaking  handsome.  General 
Helm  was  prepossessing.  In 
height  he  measured  five  feet  ten 
inches,  his  eyes  were  a  bright  blue, 
and  his  hair  a  soft  brown ;  he  had 
a  frank,  open  expression  of  coun- 
tenance that  bespoke  the  nobility 
of  his  nature,  and  the  warmth 
and  generosity  of  his  heart. 

As  a  soldier  he  was  brave,  self- 
forgetting,  unawed  by  danger,  and 
nerved  by  disaster;  he  imparted 


his  own  enthusiasm  to  all  under 
his  command,  and  infused  life  and 
vigor  through  the  ranks.  "  I 
knew  General  Helm  well,"  says  a 
distinguished  oflicer  of  the  Confed- 
erate Army,  "  and  I  may  truly 
affirm  that  he  was  a  man  of  great 
promise,  lofty  in  the  purity  of  his 
principles,  devoted  to  the  cause 
he  deemed  just,  his  fall  was  a  se- 
rious loss  to  his  country." 

As  a  statesman,  patriot,  and 
soldier,  Kentucky  is  justly  proud 
of  the  gallant  Helm,  and  his 
name  will  live  as  long  as  any  one 
of  her  stalwart  sons  shall  continue 
to  exist,  or  her  fair  daughters  can 
preserve  green  by  grateful  tears 
the  dearest,  and  most  brilliant 
memories  of  their  hearts. 


ON  PKUNIXG  AND   TRAINING    OF    THE   GRAPE. 


The  great  object  to  be  attained 
in  pruning  and  training  the  grape, 
is  to  develop  to  the  utmost  its 
fruit  bearing  qualities,  consistent 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  health  of 
the  plant  and  its  future  powers  of 
productiveness.  If  we  overtax  its 
energies  at  any  one  time,  exhaus- 
tion ensues,  and  we  lose  the  time 
necessary  for  its  recuperation. — 
We  must  endeavor  to  husband  its 
strength,  and  to  concentrate  it 
upon  that  part  which  is  of  most 
value,  viz:  the  Fruit:  this  being 
the  object  in  view,  we  will  consid- 
er the  habit  of  the  vine  and  its 
mode  of  bearing;  and  thus  en- 
deavor to  arrive  at  the  best  mode 
of  accomplishing  this  end. 

1st.     In  all  plants  their  is  a  due 


equipoise  of  strength  between  the 
roots  and  the  stem.  This  is  the 
normal  condition  and  must  be 
preserved  as  nearly  as  possible,  or 
the  health  of  the  plant  is  impaired. 
If  therefore  we  prune  the  branch- 
es excessively,  the  roots  are  in- 
jured. The  breathing  and  diges- 
ting apparatus  above  in  the  air,  is 
necessary  to  maintain  the  healthy 
action  of  the  roots— the  absorb- 
ents below  in  the  soil. 

This  due  proportion  is  general- 
ly attained  and  preserved  when  a 
plant  is  left  in  its  natural  state ; 
and  there  is  undoubtedly  most 
vigor  and  health  when  the  equi- 
librium is  undisturbed. 

2d.  There  are  certain  advantages 
however  to  be  derived  from  prun- 
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ing,  which  counterbalance  the 
injuries  done  to  the  plant.  As, 
for  example,  in  giving  good  form 
and  symmetry  to  ornamental 
trees — in  reducing  the  size  of  fruit 
trees,  and  giving  them  such  shape 
as  to  protect  against  sun  and  high 
winds,  and  to  force  the  fruit  bear- 
ing branches  into  full  develop- 
ment; and  in  the  grape_^  to  keep 
Avithin  control,  the  strong  tenden- 
cy to  grow  out  of  reach  and  bear 
fruit  only  at  the  extremities.  This 
artificial  treatment,  or  domestica- 
tion, whether  in  plants  or  ani- 
mals, causes  an  unnatural,  and  to 
a  certain  extent,  an  unhealthy 
condition,  but  it  is  necessary  if 
we  wish  to  develop  certain  valu- 
able qualities  at  the  expense  of 
others  which  are  of  less  impor- 
tance to  us. 

3d.  Plants  have  various  modes  of 
bearing  fruits — some  on  the  grow- 
ing wood  of  the  present  sea- 
son, as  the  grape,  fig,  pomegran- 
ate, &., — others  on  the  wood  of 
the  last,  or  previous  years,  as  the 
peach,  plum,  apple,  cherry,  &c. 

Pruning  must  therefore  be  done 
in  accordance  with  these  various 
habits. 

4th.  Tlie  grape  hears  its  fruit 
on  the  groiving  loood  of  the  current 
season^  ivhich  ■wood  is  the  groivth 
from  a  bud  formed  the  previous 
season. 

By  keeping  this  fact  in  view, 
we  shall  understand  the  rationale 
of  the  ditferent  modes  of  pruning 
and  training;  and  that  however 
they  may  be  varied  to  suit  the 
fancy  or  taste  of  the  vintner,  or 
the  exigencies  of  the  case,  they 
are  all  based  on  the  same  princi- 
ple and  may  all  be  reduced  to  one 
general  plan. 


5th.  The  pruning  of  the  grape 
should  be  done  in  winter — any 
time  from  the  fall  of  the  leaf  to 
within  one  month  of  the  shooting 
forth  of  new  leaves.  At  this  sea- 
son the  plant  is  in  a  dormant 
state;  vegetation  is  checked,  and 
the  circulation  of  the  sap  is  very 
sluggish.  At  the  first  approach 
of  warm  weather,  the  crude  sap 
begins  to  ascend  from  the  roots, 
and  so  copiously,  that  an  incision 
made  in  the  wood  at  that  time 
causes  profuse  "  bleeding,"  and  is 
very  exhausting  to  the  plant.  By 
earlier  pruning,  the  scar  has  time 
to  become  dry  and  the  pores  of 
the  small  cells  are  closed,  and  no 
"  bleeding"  ensues. 

6th.  The  buds  which  are  left 
at  the  winter  pruning  (on  branch- 
es, the  growth  of  the  previous 
season,)  shoot  forth  with  vigor 
in  early  spring.  In  a  strong, 
healthy  and  well  matured  vine, 
as  these  shoots  elongate,  it  will  be 
found  that  generally  the  first  three 
joints,  [nodes]  have  each  a  leaf 
and  nothing  more.  If  there  is  to 
be  fruit,  a  cluster  of  buds  (raceme) 
is  formed  opposite  the  fourth  leaf 
and  the  two  next.  There  are  sel- 
dom more  than  three  clusters  on 
one  shoot.  As  the  young  branch- 
ces  elongate,  tendrils  take  the 
place  of  the  fruit  racemes  opposite 
to  the  leaves;  and  this  arrange- 
ment continues  as  long  as  the 
branch  maintains  its  growth.  Af- 
ter the  tendrils  begin  to  form,  no 
more  fruit  may  be  expected,  no 
matter  how  vigorous  the  growth.* 

*  Except  in  certain  cases  where  frona 
accident  or  design,  tlie  growing  shoot 
is  cut  back  to  a  weU  matured  bud. — 
This  bud  wliich  contains  within  its 
folds,  the  germ  of  the  future  fruit, 
whicii  norniaUy  would  liave  remained 
inactive  iintil"  the  following  season, 
sometimes  has  sufflcient  vitality  to 
shoot  out  immediately  and  develop 
its  fruit.  This  is  known  as  "second 
crop,"  but  the  quality  is  never  as  good 
as  that  of  the  lirst  crop,  and  the  process 
is  exhausting  to  the  vine. 
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The  transformation  of  the  first 
tendrils  into  fruit  bearing  racemes 
has  exhausted  the  energies  of  the 
shoot,  -and  those  formed  after- 
wards are  merely  appendages  for 
holding  on  to  objects  of  support. 

In  pruning  the  vine  therefore  in 
wiiUer,  ive  must  leave  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  neiv  ivood^  i.  e.,  ivood 
grown  and  matured  the  previous 
season,  in  order  to  have  fruit  bear- 
ing buds. 

7th.  If  we  leave  the  vine  un- 
pruned,  the  health  and  vigor  of 
the  plant,  so  far  as  its  mere  vege- 
tative life  is  concerned,  is  certain- 
ly benefited,  but  we  lose  much  of 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
fruit,  which  alone  gives  value  to 
the  grape.  The  effect  of  leaving 
a  vine  unpruned,  would  be  to 
multiply  enormously  the  number 
of  buds,  which  would  become 
branches  the  following  season. — 
As  these  increase  in  number,  they 
decrease  correspondingly  in  vigor, 
for  the  roots  can  only  furnish  a 
limited  amount  of  food.  Another 
effect  would  be  that  the  vine  con- 
tinues to  elongate  and  grow  up- 
wards;—and  must  find  some 
means  of  support,  or  trail  upon 
the  ground.  In  the  wild  state, 
nature  provides  the  trees  of  the 
forest,  but  this  would  be  impracti- 
cable in  the  vineyard.  We  must 
therefore,  at  the  risk  of  injuring 
somewhat  the  health  of  the  vine, 
take  off  a  portion  of  the  branches 
in  order  to  keep  it  in  due  propor- 
tion and  shape;  and  obtain  fruit 
of  better  quality. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  pruning 
and  training;  and  the  various 
modes  practised  and  recommend- 
ed, to  accomplish  these  ends. 

8th.  If  we  bear  in  mind, 


First.  The  necessity  of  preserving 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  due  bal- 
ance between  root  and  branches; 

Second.  The  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived by  taking  away  a  portion  of 
the  growing  buds,  and  thus  concen- 
trating the  whole  strength  of  the 
plant  upon  the  remaining  parts,  we 
shall  have  the  best  lights  to  guide  us 
in  the  process  of  pruning. 

The  different  modes  in  practice 
are  based  upon  these  principles, 
and  are  all  modifications  of  one 
and  the  same  system. 

9th.  Having  made  these  pre- 
liminary remarks,  let  us  consider 
the  practice  more  in  detail. 

The  vine,  from  its  habit,  needs 
some  support.  It  must  be  se- 
cured against  the  action  of  high 
winds,  or  the  tender  shoots  are 
snapped  off ; — it  must  be  raised 
from  the  ground,  or  the  fruit  rots 
when  in  contact  with  the  moist 
earth; — and  the  fruit  (in  our 
Southern  latitude)  must  be  pro- 
tected by  the  lea.ves  from  the  di- 
rect rays  of  the  sun,  or  it  becomes 
sun-burnt,  hard  and  unpalatable. 

In  vineyard  culture,  where 
thousands  of  vines  are  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt 
that  plan  which  is  most  prac- 
ticable. 

10th.  The  most  common  modes 

of  training  are  the  following: 

Single  Stakes.  These  are  from 
five  to  six  feet  in  height;  and  are 
driven  firmly  into  the  ground  near 
the  vine,  to  which  it  is  attached 
by  cord  or  osier  willow  thongs, 
either  straight  or  bowed. 

The  Trellis  is  made  of  two  or 
more  laths  nailed  to  upright  posts 
at  proper  distances  apart; — or 
ISTo.  10  wire  may  be  used  in  place 
of  laths,  stretched  from  one  post 
to  the  other. 
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The  Arbor  is  only  the  Trellis 
more  extended  to  form  a  covering 
above. 

11th.  In  stake  culture  there  are 
two  modes  of  pruning: 

First.  The  renewal  system,  where 
a  new  cane  is  trained  every  year 
to  form  the  bearing  wood  of  the 
following  season: 

At  the  pruning  in  winter,  one 
or  two  canes,  (depending  on  the 
age  and  vigor  of  the  vine)  the 
growth  of  the  previous  season, 
must  be  left; — and  also  a  spur 
containing  one  or  two  buds,  from 
which  will  grow  the  wood  to  form 
the  bearing  canes  of  the  next 
year. 

The  length  of  the  canes  intend- 
ed to  bear  fruit,  must  depend  upon 
the  age  and  strength  of  the  vine ; — 
and  also  upon  the  climate,  soil 
and  latitude  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected. It  is  the  general  opinion 
here  in  the  latitude  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  that  we 
must  prune  less  severely  than  is 
done  further  North,  and  in  Eu- 
rope. 

We  have  a  longer  growing  sea- 
son and  a  hotter  sun  to  stimulate 
the  growth  and  mature  the  woody 
structure.  Excessive  pruning  is 
apt  to  cause  an  undue  expansion 
of  wood  and  leaf  at  the  expense 
of  the  fruit. 

In  a  healthy  and  strong  vine  of 
sufficient  size  and  age,  six  to  eight 
buds  upon  each  cane  would  not 
be  too  much,  where  two  are  to  be 
used; — or  double  that  number 
upon  a  single  cane. 

It  will  be  found,  perhaps,  that 
difterent  varieties  will  require  a 
modification  of  this  plan — some 
requiring  more,  some  less.  The 
varieties    or    descendants  of  the 


summer  grape  (Vitis  -^stivalis) 
viz  :  Herbemont,  Madeira,  or 
Warren,  Pauline,  Lenoir,  Black 
July  and  others  of  this  class,  are 
more  rampant  in  growth,  need 
more  outlets  to  their  vigorous 
flow  of  sap,  and  can  sustain  a 
greater  tax  upon  their  roots  with- 
out exhaustion,  than  those  of  the 
Muscadine  family  or  descendants 
of  Yitis  Labrusca,  viz:  Isabella, 
Catawba,  Diana,  &c.  The  latter 
are  often  injured  by  over-bearing 
(having  too  much  of  the  bearing 
wood  left  in  the  pruning,)  whilst 
the  former,  when  there  are  not 
shoots  enough  to  check  the  too 
vigorous  growth,  expend  their 
strength  in  long  and  useless 
branches. 

After  pruning  in  winter,  the 
canes  are  then  bowed  or  bent  and 
fastened  securely  to  the  stake. — 
The  object  of  bowing  is  to  retain 
the  ascent  of  the  sap,  and  by  dis- 
tributing it  more  equally  through 
the  cane,  to  cause  all  the  buds  to 
develop  together.  The  vines 
when  bowed,  are  also  more  easily 
fastened  to  the  stake,  suffer  less 
from  winds,  and  give  more  pro- 
tection to  the  fruit  from  the  sun. 

Secondly.  Another  mode  of 
pruning  for  stake  culture  is  the 

Permanent  stem  system.  The 
commencement  is  made  by  leaving 
one  straight,  well-developed  cane 
of  three  or  four  feet  in  length, 
which  is  fastened  upright  to  the 
stake.  No  spur  is  left  at  base  to 
form  new  wood  for  the  next  year, 
but  the  same  stem  is  retained. — 
Nearly  every  bud  on  this  cane 
will  shoot  out  and  form  branches 
the  first  season.  At  the  pruning, 
the  following  winter,  a  sufficient 
number  of  these  lateral  branches 
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are  retained  and  cut  back,  so  as 
to  have  one,  two  or  three  buds  on 
each  branch,  varying  according  to 
the  age  of  the  vine,  vigor  of 
growtli  and  capacity  for  bearing. 
The  following  season,  the  same 
process  is  repeated,  leaving  one 
or  more  buds  on  the  branches, 
(wood  of  the  previous  year's 
growth.)  The  stem,  by  this  sys- 
tem, becomes  larger  and  stronger 
each  year,  and  at  length  becomes 
self-supporting,  as  in  California, 
or  at  any  rate,  is  less  liable  to  be 
thrown  about  by  high  winds. 

Those  who  prefer  this  Perma- 
nent, to  the  Eenewal  stem  sys- 
tem, claim  for  it  the  following  ad- 
vantages: 

First.  The  stem  becomes  an- 
nually larger  and  stronger,  and 
will  need  less  support  from  the 
stake  and  suffer  less  from  winds. 

Second.  The  branches,  extend- 
ing laterally  like  the  spreading 
limbs  of  a  tree,  offer  more  protec- 
tion to  the  fruit  frorn  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  a  very  important 
consideration  in  our  latitude. 

Third.  There  will  be  a  greater 
tendency  in  all  the  buds  to  de- 
velop equally,  and  to  prevent  sin- 
gle shoots  from  gaining  undue 
prominence. 

12th.  The  Trellis  is  formed  of 
two  or  more  horizontal  laths 
tacked  to  posts,  and  at  convenient 
distances  apart.  It  may  be  used 
either  with  the  permanent  or  re- 
newal stem  system.  The  great 
advantage  of  the  Trellis  is  that 
it  gives  more  room  to  the  branch- 
es, and  a  better  support  in  train- 
ing. Where  building  material 
can  be  easily  procured,  this  would 
be  preferable  to  single  stakes.  A 
modification  of  these  two  forms 


may  be  adopted,  by  using  stakes 
of  uniform  height,  say  about  four 
feet  out  of  ground,  and  tacking 
single  laths  from  the  top  of  one 
stake  to  another  throughout  the 
row. 
13th.  The  Arbor  or  Frame  is  only 
an  extension  of  the  Trellis,  hav- 
ing two  sides  and  a  covering,  all 
made  of  open  lath  work.  This  is 
intended  more  for  ornament  about 
buildings,  and  for  giving  the 
greatest  possible  expansion  to  the 
branches  of  large  and  old  vines, 
when  planting  space  is  limited. — 
The  pruning  here  is  still  on  the 
same  general  plan,  viz:  to  have 
always  just  enough  of  the  new 
wood,  of  the  previous  year,  to 
form  fruit  bearing  branches  of  the 
current  season. 

14th.  For  the  Scuppernong  and 
other  varieties  of  the  BuUace 
grape  which  require  no  pruning, 
except  to  thin  out  branches  when 
they  are  growing  too  thickly  and 
to  remove  sickly  or  decaying 
shoots,  the  Canopy,  (which  is 
only  the  Arbor  without  the  side 
laths,)  is  used.  As  the  vine  con- 
tinues to  grow  and  extend,  ad- 
ditions are  made,  so  that  in  course 
of  time  a  Canopy  may  extend 
over  a  half  acre  or  more  of 
ground. 

15th.  Besides  these  principal 
kinds  of  training  mentioned  above, 
there  are  other  modifications  in 
use,  which  the  fancy  or  taste  of 
individuals  may  suggest. 

A  favorite  mode  practiced  by  some 
of  the  oldest  vintners  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Aiken,  S.  C,  is  to  use,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  large  stakes  on  which 
the  growing  shoots  are  trained, 
smaller  stakes  about  two  or  three 
feet    out  of  ground  placed    at  a 
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few  feet  from  the  former.  In  the 
winter,  after  pruning,  the  cane 
left  for  bearing  wood  is  first  fast- 
ened by  cord  to  the  large  stake 
near  its  base,  and  then  bent  over 
at  right  angles  and  tied  securely 
to  the  small  stake.  If  two  bear- 
ing canes  are  used  they  may  both 
be  fastened  to  the  one  stake,  or  a 
second  may  be  used  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  The  advantages  claim- 
ed for  this  mode  are,  that  the  buds 
develop  more  equally  than  when 
in  an  upright  position,  and  the 
cane  is  better  secured  against 
winds  than  if  left  on  the  large 
stake. 

Trellises  made  of  No.  10  wire 
have  been  recommended  as  more 
permanent  and  more  ornamental 
than  those  of  wood.  They  would 
be  more  expensive ;  but  after  the 
first  cost,  would  be  durable  and 
permanent. 

In  books  and  treatises  on  the 
vine,  we  have  many  fanciful  modes 
of  pruning  and  training  recom- 
mended and  explained,  but  they 
can  all  be  reduced  to  the  few  sim- 
ple forms  enumerated  above. 

The  "Thomery  System"  intro- 
duced from  France  and  practiced 
by  Dr.  Grant,  of  lona,  New  York, 
and  others,  presents  a  beautiful 
appearance  on  paper;  and  is  re- 
commended as  giving  the  greatest 
abundance  of  fruit,  and  of  the 
best  quality,  when  well  managed. 

Mr.  Bright,  an  English  gardner 
and  vintner,  of  Philadelphia,  re- 
commends, in  a  treatise  on  the 
vine,  a  system  of  close  planting, 
(two  feet  apart,) — and  that  only 
alternate  vines  be  allowed  to  fruit 
each  year;  and  the  others  to  make 
wood  only,  and  to  recuperate  their 
strength  for  the  following  season. 


This  is  perhaps  more  applicable  to 
small  vineyards  with  rich  borders, 
and  would  be  too  complicated  for 
extensive  plantings. 

16th.  Nothing  has  been  said  of 
summer  pruning,  because  the 
most  important,  is  that  done  in 
winter.  It  is  the  winter  pruning 
which  determines  the  fruitfulness 
of  the  vine  for  the  coming  season, 
and  which  gives  shape  and  gener- 
al vigor  to  the  plant.  But  little 
pruning  is  necessary  after  growth 
commences,  and  many  persons 
condemn  it  altogher.  If  the  Be- 
newal  system  is  the  one  in  use,  it  is 
necessary  to  encourage  one  or  two 
leading  shoots  for  next  summer's 
wood;  and  to  do  this,  all  super- 
fluous buds  should  be  rubbed  off 
as  they  start.  It  is  recommended 
also  to  pinch  oft^  the  growing  ends 
of  the  fruit-bearing  shoots,  leav- 
ing two  or  three  leaves  beyond 
the  last  cluster  of  grapes,  in  order 
to  arrest  the  further  growth  and 
increase  the  size  and  quality  of 
the  bunches — care  being  always 
used  that  the  fruit  is  not  thereby 
exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun. 

On  the  main  shoots  which  are 
trained  upwards  to  form  bearing 
canes  of  next  year,  there  are  often 
small  lateral  branches  starting 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  As 
these  only  tend  to  exhaust  the 
vine  without  adding  to  it  in  any 
way,  it  is  advisable  to  cut  them 
off  at  the  2nd  or  3rd  leaf  of  their 
growth. 

In  vineyard  culture  where  many 
thousand  vines  must  receive  the 
same  attention  and  care,  that  sys- 
tem of  pruning  and  training  must 
be  adopted  after  full  experience, 
which,    by   its   economy,  will  be 
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found  most  practicable.  We  have 
much  yet  to  learn  in  this  country 
before  vine-growing  can  reach  the 
state  of  perfection  it  lias  attained 
in  Europe. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  va- 
rieties of  grape  from  which  to  se- 
lect, and  the  number  is  still  in- 
creasing; all  diflering  more  or  less 
in  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  in  pro- 
ductiveness, and  in  wine  making 
qualities;  and  in  some  respects 
requiring  different  treatment. 


We  have  also  a  great  variety  of 
climate  embraced  in  our  widely 
extended  country — of  soil  and  ex- 
posure, which  have  their  effect 
upon  the  grape  for  wine  making. 
All  these  matters  can  only  be 
learned  by  experience  and  by  close 
observation  of  their  habits. 

This  is  the  best  school  of  in- 
struction, for  we  have  there  an 
invaluable  Teacher  to  guide  and 
direct  us  in  our  researches. 


EDITORIAL. 


It  is  the  privilege  of  a  gifted 
few  to  write  not  merely  for  their 
own  country  and  own  age,  but 
for  all  regions  and  all  succeeding 
generations.  The  grand  epic  of 
"the  blind  old  man  of  Scio's 
rocky  isle  "  has  more  readers  and 
more  admirers  now,  than  it  had 
three  thousand  years  ago.  The 
site  of  Troy  is  unknown.  But 
the  nations,  who  battled  for  its 
defence,  or  its  destruction,  live  in 
the  tale  told  so  long  ago.  The 
art  of  war  has  changed.  Battles 
are  no  longer  decided  by  brute 
force  or  the  individual  prowess  of 
a  single  chieftain.  But  the  story 
of  the  ten  years'  siege  and  the  ex- 
ploits of  Achilles  and  Hector  have 
lost  none  of  their  interest.  In 
fact,  until  Addison,  recognizing 
the  superiority  of  mind  over  mat- 
ter in  deciding  modern  conflicts, 
described  Marlborough  as  "riding 
upon  the  whirlwind  and  directing 
the  storm,"  the  poets  thought  it 
necessary  to  imitate  Homer;  and 
Vol.  III.— No.  II. 


each  of  them  described  his  hero, 
as  riding  down  whole  squadrons 
with  his  mail-clad  horse,  or  spear- 
ing whole  battalions  with  his 
single  hand.  Addison  borrowed 
his  figure,  profanely,  from  the 
Bible,  "  the  Lord  has  his  way  in 
the  whirlwind  and  in  the  storm, 
and  the  clouds  are  the  dust  of  his 
feet."  But  notwithstanding  the 
irreverence  of  the  comparison,  it 
was  more  truthful,  in  some  res- 
pects, than  the  other  extrava- 
gance, since  it  assumed  that  the 
genius,  and  not  the  physical 
strength,  of  the  modern  general, 
decides  the  battle.  The  "  pow- 
erful field-glass  "  of  Burnside  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  javelin  of 
Ajax. 

How  is  it  then  that  Homer  still 
fixes  the  attention  of  the  reading 
world,  spite  of  this  mighty  revo- 
lution in  the  conduct  of  war? 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  scene  of 
his  drama  is  unknown,  and  that 
the  nations,  who  played  their  part 
12 
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on  it,  have  passed  off  the  stage? 
'Tis  for  the  same  reason  that  we 
admire  an  antique  piece  of  statu- 
ary or  oil-painting,  from  the  hand 
of  some  grand  old  master.  The 
head-dress,  the  ornaments,  the 
drapery  have  all  changed.  But 
the  figure  and  the  features  being 
representatives  of  man  or  woman 
belong  to  the  present,  as  well  as 
to  the  past,  and  excite  our  inter- 
est and  our  enthusiasm,  just  in 
proportion  to  their  faithfulness. 
So  with  the  grand  epic  of  Homer. 
The  time,  place,  implements  of 
war,  even  the  actors  themselves 
are  but  the  drapery  of  the  statue, 
the  frame- work  of  the  portrait. — 
The  passions,  the  emotions,  the 
thirst  for  fame,  the  hunger  for  re- 
venge, the  disinterested  love  of 
country,  the  selfish  lust  of  am- 
bition, the  rivalry  of  the  chiefs, 
the  jealousy  of  the  troops — these 
constitute  the  picture,  and  so 
long  as  human  na4;ure  shall  re- 
main unchanged,  so  long  will  this 
life-like  picture  be  a  study  and  a 
wonder. 

We  are  no  admirers  of  Byron. 
We  believe  that  no  one  is  ever 
made  better  by  reading  him,  and 
perhaps  few  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
escape  becoming  tinged,  with  his 
base  ingratitude  towards  God  and 
his  hateful  misanthropy  towards 
man.  But  he  has  given  some 
wonderful  portraits  of  human  na- 
ture, and  many  graphic  descrip- 
tions of  scenery.  John  Randolph, 
who  went  over  a  portion  of  the 
path  of  Childe  Harold,  has  testi- 
fied to  the  singular  fidelity  of  his 
landscape  painting.  Randolph 
had  genuine  taste  for  the  beauties 
of  nature,  and  he  was  a  true 
judge    of    poetry.      He    was  ac- 


customed to  say  that  "  the  blue 
rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone  " 
was  the  finest  descriptive  line  in 
any  language. 

But  we  imagine  that  the  fame 
of  the  ijoet  rests  not  merely  upon 
his  pictures  of  natural  scenery, 
but  also  upon  his  masterly  anal- 
ysis of  the  dark  workings  of  the 
depraved  human  heart.  His 
strength  lies  mainly  in  his  power 
of  describing  the  weaknesses,  the 
follies,  and  the  crimes,  of  corrupt 
humanity.  Some  of  his  pen  and 
ink  sketches  of  individuals  are  so 
graphic  and  so  true  to  nature, 
that  they  will  be  recognized,  as 
faithful  likenesses  of  certain  per- 
sons and  certain  classes,  until  the 
end  of  the  world.  We  propose  to 
give  a  few  of  these  sketches,  and 
will  leave  our  readers  to  judge  to 
whom  they  belong. 

ALP   THE   RENEGADE. 

"  He  stood  a  foe,  with  all  the  zeal 
Which  young  and  fiery  converts  feel, 
And  jiroved,  by  many  a  deed  of  death. 
How  firm  his  heart  in  novel  faith. 
He  stood  alone — a  renegade 
Against  the  country  hebetray'd; 
He  stood  alone  amidst  his  band, 
Without  a  trusted  heart  or  ha7id: 
They  follow'd  him,  for  he  was  brave, 
And  great  the  spoil  he  got  and  gave." 

We  would  suggest  that  a   word 
beginning  with  a  k  makes  equally 
as  good  a  rhyme  as  "  brave,"  and 
far   more   truth,   in    case   of   the 
modern  renegade. 
"  And  thought  upon  the  glorious  dead 
Who  there  in  better  caiise  had  bled. 
He  felt  how  faint  and  feebly  dim 
The  fame  that  could  accrue  to  him. 
They  fell  devoted,  but  undjdng  ; 
The  very  gale  their  names  seem'd  sigh- 
ing : 
The  waters  murmur'd  of  their  name  ; 
The  woods  were    peopled   with  their 

fame  ; 
The  silent  pillar,  lone  and  gray, 
Claim'd  kindred  with  their  sacred  clay; 
Their  spirits  wrapt  the  duskj-  moun- 
tain, 
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favored  region.     The  soil  presents 
an     earthy    appearance,     during 


Their  memory  sparkled  o'er  tlie  foun- 
tain ; 

The  meanest  rill,  the  mightiest  river 

RoU'd  mingling  with  their  fame  for- 
ever. 

Despite  of  every  yoke  she  bears, 

That  land  is  glory's  still  and  theirs  !" 

Any   one    will    recognize    this 
beautiful  picture.     'Tis  a  portrait   ^'i;7and  drink"blubber  'oil, 
of  the  noble  dead,  just    as  true 
now  as  when  drawn  sixty  years   The'productions' consi'st' in' wal- 

^o^'  ruses,  polar  bears,  and  a  large  va- 

Alp  did  not  repent,  and  his  last   ^-^^y   ^f   ^^^^^^^  ^p^^i^g    ^f.   ^^^_ 

moments  are  thus  described.  bearing  animals.     The  polar  bears 

^Sigh,  nor  word,  nor  struggling  hreath   constitute,  to  our   mind,  the  great 

attraction.     We  have  the  elephant 


the  few  weeks  in  which  it  can  be 
seen,  when  the  covering  of  snow 
has  been  removed.  The  climate 
is  so  healthful  that  even  dyspep- 
tics learn  not  merely  to  eat  can- 
but 
positively  to  enjoy  the  repast. — 


Heralded  his  Avay  to  death 

Ere  his  very  thought  could  pray, 

Unanel'd  he  pass'd  away, 

AVitliout  a  hope  from  mercy's  aid, — 

To  the  last  a  renegade." 

(Siege  of  Corinth.) 


in  Dixie.  He  was  run  through 
the  blockade  during  the  war, 
quite  a  calfling  then;  but  he  has 
grown  to  huge  proportions  since 
We  hope  that  a  timely  repent-  ^he  surrender.     Peace  has  agreed 


ance  may  save  the  modern  rene- 
gade, from  so  terrible  a  fate. 

MODERN  PHILANTHROPISTS. 

"Their  breath  is  agitation ,  and  their  life 
A  storm  where  on  they  ride,  to  sink  at 
last 


with  him,  as  it  has  with  a  large 
number  of  young  men,  who  had 
such  distressing  coughs  from  '61 
to  '65.  We  have  the  elephant 
and  we  have  "the  grand  and  lofty 

Ancryet  so  nursed  and  bigoted  to  strife,    tumblers,"     who    can     throw    the 

That  could  their   days,  surviving  ha- 
treds past. 

Melt  to  calm  twilight,  they  feel  overcast 

With  sorrow  and  supineness,   and  so 
die  ; 

Even  as  a  flame  unfed,  which  runs  to 
waste 

"With  its  own  flickering,  or  a  sword  laid 
by 

Which  eats    into    itself,    or    rusts  in- 
gloriously." 

(Childe  Harold.) 


THE 


neatest  and  most  admirable  somer- 
saults in  the  shortest  conceivable 
time.  All  that  we  need  now  is  a 
goodly  number  of  polar  bears, 
and  we  then  can  start  the  most  suc- 
cessful Circus  on  the  continent. 
Our  "  tumblers"  may  object  to. the 
the  polar  bears  on  account  of 
their  color,  but  since  the  animals 
are  of  Northern  origin,  that  may 
reconcile  the  difficulty,  since  they 
and  his  are  now  professing  the  tenderest 
attachment  to  the  section,  they 
once  professed  to  hate.  A  few 
months'  association  of  the  ani- 
mals with  them  will  remove  the 
objection  on  the  score  of  color. — 
DSTothing  can  remain  white  with 
them  lone 


PHILANTHROPIST     MAKES 
PEACE. 
"  Mark  !  where    his    carna 

conquests  cease  ! 
He  makes   a   solitude  and    calls    it — 
peace." 

(Bride  of  Abydos.) 

We  are  sorry  to  see  that  our 
Northern  Democratic  exchanges 
are  ridiculing  the  acquisition  of 
Kussian  America.  In  soil,  cli- 
mate   and    productions,    it    is    a       The  Sunday  Mercury^  of  Phila 
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delphia,   speaking  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  this  territory,  says: 


and  would  wish  them  a  safe  and 
prosperous  journey  Korthward. 


We  learn  that  Col.  B.  H.  Jones, 
of  Lewisburg,  West  Virginia,  is 
about  to  bring  out  a  volume  of 


"  Mr.  Seward  has  attempted  to  imi- 
tate the  "  slaveholders  "—Jefferson  and 
Calhoun — in  the  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory, and  presents  us  with  an  admira- 
ble illustration  of  southern  vs.  north- 
ern statesmanship.  Mr.  Jefferson  an-  Tir>Qf„„  titv.;++„v,  v  ,  +t, 
nexed  the  entire  western  bank  of  the    P^^try,    written   by   the  prisoners 

Mississippi,   from    its    mouth  to    its   of   war,   On    Johnson's  Island. 

soui'ce,   including    even    Oregon,    and    /-,  i        ,  t  •      i  • 

now     divided     into     seven   sovereign    OOlOnel  JoneS    IS,  himself,    a    true 

States,  the  greatest  and  most  fertile  in    -nriaf    nnA  +^^n  Tr^i,,,^,„ -n  i    • 

theUilion,  and  all  this  for  three  mil-    P^^*^'  ^^^  the  volume  Will  COntam 
lions  of  dollars  !    Mr.  Calhoun  annexed    many  of  his  OWU   DOems.      It  will 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Utah  and  Califor-      i  ,    ■  n  ' 

Ilia,  with  their  countless  gold,  despite   also,  contain  poems   from  General 

thoughThil  very  gold  enabled  the  sa?^  Albert  Pike,  Colonel  W.  S.  Haw- 
Lincoln  &  Co.,  to  overrun  and  devas-  kins,  Maior  McKnight,  and  manv 
tate  the  South.  i-u                                   o      ;                      j 

Massachusetts  opposed  the    annexa-  Otners. 
tion  of  Louisiana,  and  her  delegates  in 

■Congress  declared  it  sufficient  cause  to  In  lookino'  over  a  recent   num- 

dissolve  the  Union,  and  she,  of  course,  .            j?      i     "o, 

opposed  the  acquisition  of  Texas  and  ber  01    the   Savannah   (Georgia,) 

California    with     equal     zeal.      Witli  -\r„,,,,„     t^„    -m-^r.,^    o+.„-,«i,     ™-j-u 

these   grand   precedents    before   him,  -^ews,    we    were    struck     With    an 

Mr.  Seward  buys,  not  annexes,   the   article  SO  painfully  disloyal,  that 

Russian  trading  stations  on  the  north-  _  ''  J      ■> 

west  coast,   and  gives    about  twelve  "we  Were,  at  farst,    grieved    at   the 

millions  for  them  !    What  value  there  xn-onf    r^P    ■,r^rr■i^c^^n^     :^      4-u       r^ 

can  be  in  these  trading  stations,  where  ^^^^    ^^    Vigilance     in     the    Com- 

the    animals    are  nearly  extinct,  and  mander  of  District  No. 
British  traders  have  an  equal  right  to 


"hunt  there,  and  their  territories  lie  be^ 
tween,  it  is  difticult  to  conjecture,  un- 
less the  North-West  Passage  is  some 
day  made  practicable,  when,  perhaps, 
they  may  be  used  as  sites  for  light- 
liouses. 

But  this  contrast  between  Jefferson 
and  Seward  is  more  than  accidental, 
and  illustrates  perfectly  the  opposing 
tendencies  of  southern  and  northern 
statesmanship — the  former  to  a  rich 
and  glorious  civilization  southward, 
and  the  latter  to  very  nothingness 
northward." 


III.  How- 

the     piece 
discovered 


ever,  on  examining 
more  carefully,  we 
that  it  was  an  extract  from  a 
speech  delivered  in  September, 
1858,  in  the  loyal  town  of  Charles- 
ton, and  in  the  loyal  State  of 
Illinois.  The  name  appended  to 
it,  too,  would  seem  to  endorse  its 


loyalty  then^  but  we  doubt  wheth- 
Owing   to   our    sympathy  with   er  it  would  do  so  now  : 
the  gentleman  of  the  Circus,  we 
do  not  endorse   the    reo;rets 


ex- 
pressed above.  Besides,  when 
the  Democrats  come  into  power 
-again,     these     "tumblers"    will 


"I  will  say  that  lam  not,  nor  ever 
have  been,  in  favor  of  making  voters 
or  jurors  of  negroes,  nor  of  qualifying 
them  to  hold  office,  nor  to  inter-marry 
with  white  people  ;  and  I  will  say  iii 
addition  to  this,  that  there  is  a  physi- 
cal difference  between  the  M'hite  and 
the  black  race,  which,  I  believe,   will 


either  make  a  somersault  back,  or  forever  forbid  the  two  races  living  to. 

.  '  gether  on  terms  ot  social  and  political 

they  will  desire  a   more    congenial  equality.    *    *    I,  as  much  as  any  other 

T    -.^1-^  +i,„r.   T^;„;^       T.,    4-1        r     I.  man,  ain   in  favor  of  having   the  su- 

climate  than  Dixie.     In   the   first  peri,^!.  position  assigned  to  the  white 

case,  they  will  loudly  declare  that  I'^^ce."  Abraham  Lincoln. 

they    always     knew     that    "the  We  have  received  a  letter  from 

Eadicals  would  ruin  the   country  Mississippi,  in  response  to  an  in- 

and    involve    it    in    unspeakable  quiry,  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 

misery."    In  the  second  case,  we  phrase.   Southern  Confederacy.— 

would  cordially    recommend  the  The  writer  says  that  the  Hon.  H. 

■salubrity    of     Eussian  America,  S.  Foote,  in  a  speech  at  Corinth, 
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Mississippi,  attributed  the  idea 
and  the  expression  to  Mr.  Cal- 
houn. Another  correspondent, 
writing  from  Tennessee,  says  that 
the  phrase  was  first  used  by  W. 
Gilmore  Simms,  L.L.  D. 

Our  correspondents  are  both 
mistaken,  however,  in  supposing 
that  we  meant  to  give  Brownlow 
credit  for  originating  the  term. — 
We  have  not  been  disposed  to  be- 
lieve him  inventive  in  anything, 
save  new  and  strange  forms  of 
blasphemy. 

In  speaking  of  the  flight  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt,  Mr.  Stev- 
ens says,  "did  he,  (God)  advise 
them  to  take  no  remuneration  for 
their  years  of  labor?  Ko,  he  un- 
derstood too  well  what  was  due  to 
justice.  He  commanded  the  men 
and  women  to  borrow  from  their 
confiding  neighbors  jewels  of  sil- 
ver and  jewels  of  gold  and  rai- 
ments. They  obeyed  him  amply, 
and  spoiled  the  Egyptians,  and 
went  forth  full  handed.  There 
was  no  blasphemer  then  to  God's 
decree  of  confiscation.  This  doc- 
trine then,  was  not  'Satanic' — 
He  who  questions  it  now,  will  be 
a  blasphemer,  whom  God  will 
bring  to  judgment." 

"We  would  be  surprised  at  a 
Scripture  quotation  from  this 
gentleman,  had  we  not  read  how 
another  individual  was  free  in  the 
use  of  biblical  phrases,  at  the 
time  of  the  temptation  of  our 
Saviour  in  the  wilderness.  But 
why  did  the  gentleman's  biblical 
reading  stop  at  the  spoiling  of  the 
Egyptians?  Why  did  he  not  go 
on,  and  read  how  these  same  jew- 
els of  silver  and  jewels  of  gold 
were  cast  into  the  fire  and  trans- 


formed into  a  molten  ca7/,  which 
the  besotted  freedmen  fell  down 
and  worshipped?  Does  he  wish 
the  spoiling  to  go  on  that  he  may 
have  a  similar  statue  in  memorir- 
am? 

We  have  no  fears  that  Mr.. 
Stevens'  scheme  of  spoliation  will 
ever  be  carried  out.  We  have  the 
highest  possible  guarantee  against 
it — the  honor  of  the  American  sol- 
dier. A  pledge  was  given  by  the 
United  States  Army  to  their 
prisoners  of  war  that  they  should 
not  be  disturbed  in  person  or 
projDerty,  so  long  as  they  obeyed 
the  laws  of  the  country.  This 
pledge  will  he  held  sacred.  Gen. 
Grant  has  shown  in  the  cases  of 
Admiral  Semmes  and  of  Generals 
Hoke  and  Pickett  that  he  regards 
the  terms  of  the  surrender,  as 
binding  upon  his  conscience  and 
his  honor.  We  would  not  be 
guilty  of  the  meanness  to  suppose 
that  the  men,  who  fought  us 
bravely,  would  act  now  in  bad 
faith.  The  Kev.  Mr.  Brownlow's 
"torch  and  turpentine  brigade" 
is  an  impossible  thing.  The- 
"bummers,"  who  might  have 
joined  it,  have  either  been  hanged 
before  this,  or  are  now  shut  up  in 
penitentiaries  and  prisons.  He 
might  organize  a  squad  out  of  the 
old  Yankee-haters  and  negro- 
traders  of  the  South  (now  "loyal 
Union  men  from  the  beginning,") 
but  we  would  fain  believe  that  it 
would  be  but  a  squad. 

At  a  recent  fire  in  a  Female 
College  of  our  own  town,  of  Char- 
lotte, the  most  active  persons  in 
extinguishing  it  were  United 
States  soldiers.  We  believe  that 
the  same  spirit,  to  save  and  not 
destroy,   actuates    all    who  have 
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been  fighting  soldiers.  The  poli- 
ticians, who  safe  in  tlie  rear, 
hounded  on  the  fray,  may  talk 
and  act  as  bitterly  as  they  please. 
The  men,  who  have  tested  each 
others'  manhood  in  many  a  hard 
struggle,  will  act  fairly,  squarely 
and  honorably  by  each  other. — 
We  would  be  ashamed  of  our 
American  origin,  if  we  could  be- 


lieve otherwise.  The  poor  fright- 
ened creatures,  who,  through  fear 
of  confiscation,  are  turning  somer- 
saults and  stultifying  their  pre- 
vious history,  do  thereby  cast  a 
gross  insult  upon  the  honor  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  Union.  We 
scorn  to  make  such  covert  insinu- 
ations against  "our  late  enemies. " 


BOOK    NOTICES. 


1.  Ccesar^s  Commentaries  on  the 
Gallic  War^  With  a  Vocabulary 
and  Notes.  By  Wm.  Bingham, 
A.  M.,  of  the  Bingham  School, 
Greensboro',  N.  C,  1864 

2.  A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage^-for  the  use  of  the  Schools, 
With  Exercises  and  Vocabula- 
ries. By  Wm.  Bingham,  A.  M., 
of  the  Bingham  School,  Greens- 
boro', K.  C,  1803. 

These  admirable  works,  mod- 
estly offered  by  their  author  'as  an 
auxiliary,  however  feeble,  in  es- 
tablishing Southern  literary  and 
intellectual  independence,'  have 
long  deserved  notice  at  our  hands. 
Much  has  been  said  of  late  upon 
the  importance  of  providing,  as  far 
as  possible,  our  own  text-books  in 
the  various  branches  of  education. 
All  honor  then  be  to  one,  who  be- 
sides his  labors  in  the  unsuccess- 
ful struggle  for  our  political  inde- 
pendence, has  made  one  of  the 
first  contributions  since  the  war 
begun  to  secure,  what  still  lies  in 
our  reach,  our  independence  in 
matters  pertaining  to  education. 
It  would,  however,   be  very   con- 


trary to  sound  principles  of  free- 
trade  to  maintain  that  we  should 
use  inferior  books  and  j)atronize 
their  authors,  simply  because  they 
were  produced  on  southern  soil. 
The  text-books  must  be  really 
good  and  sound,  or  the  education 
based  upon  them  cannot  be  so. 

We  are  proud  that  ISTorth  Caro- 
lina has  so  early  stepped  into  this 
unoccupied  field,  and  presented 
our  schools  with  books  so  useful 
and  creditable.  There  is  no  long- 
er any  reason  why  the  schools,  in 
which  Ca3sar  retains  his  old  place 
in  the  curriculum  (and  they  must 
be  the  vast  majority)  should  have 
recourse  to  any  of  the  numerous 
editions,  however  excellent,  pub- 
lished in  the  Northern  States.  Col. 
Bingham's  Ci^sar  should  be  the 
edition  for  our  Southern  schools. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  his  Latin 
Grammar  as  long  as  the  student 
requires  only  an  elementary  book 
of  that  kind. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  give  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  a  commentary  upon 
an  ancient  author,  except  by  an 
elaborate  review  and  copious  ex- 
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tracts.  In  this  short  article  we 
shall  endeavor  to  state  what  seem 
to  us  to  be  the  chief  merits  of  Col. 
Bingham's  Ctesar,  and  shall  give 
a  few  illustrations,  which  may  in- 
duce those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  it  to  examine  it  and  his 
Grammar  also. 

One  difficulty  in  using  Cpesar  in 
a  school  is  that  the  book  is  put 
into  a  boy's  hands  very  soon  after 
the  Gramynar,  and  before  he  can 
have  had  any  experience  in  trans- 
lating. In  a  well  arranged  Head- 
er or  Delectus,  simple  and  easy 
sentences  may  be  presented,  and 
all  that  is  difficult  can  be  rejected 
or  postponed  till  the  tyro's  mind 
has  been  prepared  to  understand 
it.  But  Caesar's  commentaries 
being  written  for  men  and  not  as 
a  school-book,  like  any  other  clas- 
sic which  can  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  boy,  contains  scattered 
here  and  there,  even  in  the  earlier 
part,  many  passages  involved  in 
construction  and  obscure  in  mean- 
ing. The  first  book  is  one  of  the 
hardest  of  the  whole  seven.  That 
crux  tironum,  the  oratio  obliqua^  oc- 
curs near  the  beginning  and  con- 
tinually presents  itself  tu  the  tor- 
ment of  many  a  young  student. 

A  commentary  upon  Caesar 
then,  to  be  of  use,  should  be  co- 
pious, at  least  in  the  earlier  part, 
and  should  endeavor  to  make  these 
difficulties  easy.  As,  however, 
CtBsar  is  mainly  used  as  a  Latin 
Reader — as  a  vehicle  for  parsing 
and  learning  to  translate — the 
principle  object  of  the  notes  should 
be,  it  seems  to  us,  to  explain  the 
various  grammatical  constructions 
and  make  a  boy  familiar  with 
them  and  his  Latin   Grammar. 

After  a  verv  careful  examina- 


tion of  Col.  Bingham's  work,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is 
admirably  adapted  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  will  be  of  real  use  to  a 
boy;  it  will  teach  him  the  difter- 
ence  between  Latin  and  English 
construction,  and  will  show  him 
?iow  to  translate,  and  yet  it  does 
not  translate  the  whole  lesson  for 
him.  The  matters  necessary  to  be 
commented  upon  are  pointed  out, 
and  the  difficulties,  if  any,  are 
solved  in  short  notes,  written  in 
good,  clear  English.  This  is  real- 
ly of  great  importance,  and  has 
much  influence  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  a  boy's  English  style. — 
Sometimes  we  have  simply  a  refer- 
ence to  the  grammar,  sometimes  a 
happy  translation  of  an  idiom, 
sometimes,  again,  a  hint  as  to  the 
author's  meaning.  The  difficult  ge- 
ographical questions  which  might 
be  raised  on  Ceesar,  and  which 
one  may  find  elaborately  treated 
in  Mr.  G-eorge  Long's  edition  are 
set  aside  as  not  suitable  in  a  boy's 
first  Latin  Author,  but  he  is 
taught  Latin  Grammar  and  how 
to  translate.  We  will  give  a  few 
examples: 

Book  i.  chapter  4.  Damnatum 
poenmn  sequi  oportehat,  ut  igni 
cremaretur. 

Many  boys  would  think  this 
translated  (as  we  have  heard  it) 
by  saying  "  the  law  required  that 
the  punishment  that  he  should  he 
burned  with  fire  should  follow  him 
having  been  condemned." 

Col.  Bingham  gives  these  notes: 
Damnatum^  "  if  he  should  be  con- 
demned;" ?  185.  1.  The  partici- 
ple agrees  with  the  object  of  sequi, 
eum  understood. 

Ut  igni  cremaretur,  "of  being 
burned  with  fire;"  a  final    noun- 
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sentence  in  apposition  with  poe- 
nam.  Ne  causam  diceret,  '■'■from 
2)leading  his  cause,"  I  193. 

The  notes  on  chapter  14 — the 
first  hard  chapter,  containing  a 
speech  reported  in  Oratio  Obliqua 
— are  excellent,  and  we  would  re- 
refer  to  them  as  a  good  specimen, 
as  also  to  those  on  chapters  40 
and  44  of  book  first. 

In  the  latter  we  observe  what 
we  consider  a  mis-translation  of 
the  phrase  quid  sibi  vellet  uttered 
by  Ariovistus.  It  is  not  what  did 
Caesar  want  with  reference  to  him 
(Ariovistus)  but  simply  what  did 
Csesar  want,  or  mean?  sihi  being 
the  ethical  dative,  and  of  course 
reflexive.  We  are  aware  that  Col. 
Bingham  has  authority  for  his 
rendering,  but  see  Zvimpt's  Gram- 
mar, ^  408.  Am.    Edit. 

There  is  not  to  be  found  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  annotations 
upon  the  seven  books  a  single  note 
of  that  long,  wordy  character  which 
disfigures  and  obscures  the  other 
wise  useful  editions  of  Dr.  Anthon. 

The  typographical  appearance 
of  the  book  is  a  curiosity.  It  was 
done  in  the  midst  of  the  war, 
when  the  South  was  blockaded  by 
sea  and  land,  and  as  it  may  truly 
be  said,  was  contending  against 
the  whole  world.  Only  the  mean- 
est paper  cotold  be  obtained  at  any 
price,  and  the  difficulties  of  print- 
ing and  binding  were  such  as 
would  have  discouraged  any  but 
the  most  determined.  When  these 
things  are  considered,  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  printing  is  as  good 
as  it  is.  We  hope  we  shall  soon 
see  the  Ctesar  in  a  new  edition  (a 
Philadelphia  edition  of  the  Gram- 
mar has  already  been  published,) 
and  when  it  goes  to  the  press  we 


would  recommend  the  marking  of 
the  quantities  in  the  excellent  vo- 
cabulary which  completes  the  vol- 
ume. 

We  have  no  time  now  to  point 
out  the  excellent  features  of  the 
Latin  Grammar.  It  is  a  very 
happy  combination  of  a  grammar 
and  exercise  book;  more  concise 
and  better  than  McClintock's  very 
useful  "first  book"  which  has  been 
so  popular.  The  rules  are  clear  and 
short,  and  to  the  point.  We  will  il- 
lustrate this  by  comparing  a  few 
with  the  long,  wordy,  abominable 
monstrosities  called  Rules,  which 
many  teachers  Korth  and  South 
are  daily  cramming  into  the  minds 
of  poor  unfortunates,  which  they 
can  scarcely  understand  and  which 
seem  framed  so  as  not  to  be  un- 
derstood. We  refer  in  particular 
to  Andrews'  and  Stoddard's  Latin 
Grammar.  The  sixty-fifth  edi- 
tion now  lies  before  us.  When 
another  is  published  (as  there  soon 
will  be,  of  course,  for  there  is 
nothing  like  a  thoroughly  bad 
school-book  for  going  through 
edition  after  edition,)  we  would 
suggest  the  following  as  a  better 
title:  "A  new  and  improved 
method  of  making  Latin  Gram- 
mar, difficult,  obscure,  and  dis- 
tasteful." When  such  works  are 
crammed  whole  down  the  throats 
of  little  boys,  (as  they  are,  for 
schools  in  the  North  boast  of 
teaching  it  all — large  print  and 
fine — 3(50  pages,)  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  tender-hearted  Ole  Bull, 
when  he  was  over  here,  was  in- 
duced to  say  to  an  omnibus-driver 
who  wanted  to  push  off"  a  little 
urchin,  "Poor  boy!  let  him  have 
a  ride,  who  knows  what  his 
troubles  are,  ynaybe  he  studies  Lat- 
m/" 
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We  open  at  random  and  light 
upon  that  important  rule — the  06- 
lative  absolute.  Andrews  says  'A 
noun  and  a  participle  are  put  in 
the  ablative  called  absolute,  to  de- 
note the  time,  cause,  means,  or 
concomitant  of  an  action  or  the 
condition  on  which  it  depends.' — 
Here  is  no  explanation  of  what 
ablative  absolute  means,  or  when 
it  is  used,  and  the  rule  is  express- 
ed in  language  which  no  boy  can 
be  expected  to  understand. 

In  Col.  Bingham's  Grammar  it 
is  thus  given:  'A  noun  and  parti- 
ple  ivJiose  case  depends  on  no  other 
word  are  put  in  the  ablative  called 
absolute  to  express  the  time,  cause, 
condition,  or  circu7nstances  of  an 
action.'  Andrews  seems  to  think 
that  the  more  words  he  can  heap 
together  in  his  rule,  the  clearer  it 
will  be  to  a  boy.  Thus  we  have  'a 
clause  denoting  the  purpose,  ob- 
ject, or  result  of  the  preceding 
proposition.'  Purpose  and  ob- 
ject are  nearly  the  same;  a  pur- 
pose and  result  differ  widely,  and 
it  is  very  necessary  for  a  boy  to 
distinguish  iit  in  these  ttco  senses. 
By  throwing  in  the  word  object,  a 
boy  is  led  to  think  of  three  dis- 
tinct things  or  else  of  three  syno- 
nyms. Col.  Bingham  has  'Final 
sentences  express  a  purpose  or  re- 
sult (the  end  to  which  an  action 
tends.')    See  §  192. 

Andrews  says  (rule  264.5)  'A 
relative  clause  expressing  a  pur- 
pose, aim  or  motive,  and  equivalent 
to  ut  with  a  personal  or  demon- 
strative pronoun,  takes  the  sub- 
junctive. There  is  another  verbose 
rule  for  a  relative  expressing  a  con- 
sequence, and  another  (for  a  won- 
der a  short  one)  for  a  relative 
clause  expressing  a  reason  of  what 


goes  before.  Bingham  combines 
all  these  beautifully  in  one  brief 
rule.  'The  subjunctive  is  used  in 
relative  sentences;  expressing 2>Mr- 
pose,  result,  or  cause  [qui  =^  ut  or 
quod  icith  demonstrative.'') 

In  the  same  way  Bingham's 
rules  for  the  genders  of  the  3rd  de- 
clension (after  Madvig  he  tells  us) 
are  comprised  with  the  excep- 
tions in  two  small  pages  of  coarse 
type. 

Andrews,  by  bringing  in  all  the 
Greek  nouns  he  can  get,  and,  by 
we  know  not  Avhat  perversity  of 
arrangement,  manages  to  spread 
his  over  three  pages  and  a  half  of 
very  fine  print. 

Here,  however,  we  must  stop, 
and  we  conclude  as  we  began,  by 
cordially  recommending  these  vol- 
umes, and  earnestly  asking  those 
interested  in  classical  studies  to 
examine  them.  The  works  are 
an  honor  to  the  author,  a  cred- 
it to  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  a  valuable  service  to  the 
South.  Col.  Bingham  well  de- 
serves the  thanks  of  all  American, 
but  especially  all  Southern,  stu- 
dents. Hall  Harrison, 

President  Reed  of  Peknstlvania.  A 
Reply  to  Mr.  George  Bancroft 
AND  Others.  Pliilaclelphia  :  Howard 
Cballen,  1867. 

This  is  a  complete  refutation  by'Hon. 
Wm.  B.  Reed,  of  Philadelphia,  of  cer- 
tain charges  brought  against  his  dis- 
tinguished ancestor,  General  Joseph 
Reed,  by  General  Cadwalader,  Mr. 
Bancroft  and  others.  The  hostility  on 
the  part  of  General  Cadwalader  seems 
to  have  had  its  root  in  military  and 
political  rivalry  :  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Bancroft,  the  had  feeling  was  probably 
due  to  severe  animadversions  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  New  England  troops, 
made  by  General  Reed,  when  Adjutant 
General  of  the  army  under  Washing- 
ton. 
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Mr.  Reed,  the  writer,  treats  General 
Cadwalacler  witli  great  courtesy  and 
respect,  though  fully  exposing  his  in- 
correct statements.  But  Doctor  Rush 
and  Mr.  George  Bancroft  are  handled 
with  unsparing  severity.  It  was  quite 
natural  for  Dr.  Rush,  the  life-time 
enemy  and  slanderer  of  Washington  to 
transfer  some  portion  of  his  venom  to 
every  member  of  the  m.ilitary  family 
of  the  American  Commander.  One 
fact  is  brought  out  in  this  book,  which 
we  had  forgotten,  if  we  ever  knew  it, 
namely,  that  Doctor  Rush  was  the 
writer  of  the  celebrated  anonymous 
letter  of  1778,  to  Patrick  Henry,  sug- 
gesting the  removal  of  Gen.  Washing- 
ton. This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Gates-Conway  conspiracy  in  which  Dr. 
Rush  figured  largely.  His  hatred  of 
Washington  followed  him  beyond  the 
grave.  When  all  that  was  mortal  of 
the  great  Virginian  was  slumbering  in 
the  dust,  Dr.  Rush  wrote  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, making  coarse  reflections  upon  the 
religious  character  of  the  illustrious 
dead  ! 

Hon.  Wm.  B.  Reed  thus  comments 
upon  the  traducer  of  General  Reed, 
and  of  the  Father  of  his  country  :  "It 
was  this  writer  of  anonymous  defanaa- 
tion,  this  vehement  partizan,  he,  who 
could  stand  on  Washington's  fresh 
grave,  and  scoff  at  the  great  inhabitant 
below  ;  it  was  he,  who  was  Gen.  Reed's 
chief  assailant  in  1782  and  1783,  who,  in 
all  probability  initiated  the  contro- 
versy, and  who  certainly  volunteered 
to  be  a  chief  witness." 

The  position,  which  Mr.  George  Ban- 
croft is  made  to  occupy,  is  really  a  piti- 
able one.  He  is  shown  to  have  as- 
persed the  very  officers,  who  are  held 
in  most  reverence  by  the  American 
people,  and  for  the  contemptible  reason 
that  they  did  not  come  from  his  own  sec- 
tion,New  England, or  had  spoken  slight- 


ingly of  New  England  troops.  Thus 
Greene,  whose  Southern  partialities 
are  well  known,  is  assailed  in  eleven 
places  in  a  single  volume  of  this  New 
England  Historian.  South  Carolina 
gave  Greene  10,000  guineas,  Georgia 
gave  him  lands,  and  he  "  left  his  home 
in  New  England  and  died  a  Southern 
man."  For  the  benefit  of  Harper  & 
Brothers,  we  would  mention  that 
Wayne  had  a  large  number  of  Catholic 
soldiers,  and  his  eminent  services  were 
never  questioned.  But  he  unfortunate- 
ly said,  "my  heart  bleeds  for  poor 
AVashington.  Had  he  but  Southern 
troops,  he  would  not  so  often  be  neces- 
sitated to  fly  before  an  enemy  who,  I 
fear,  has  lately  had  but  too  much  reason 
to  hold  us  cheap."  Hence,  Wayne 
comes  in  for  a  share  of  the  venom  of 
Mr.  George  Bancroft.  And  in  like  man- 
ner, he  assails  Dickinson,  Mercer, 
Smallwood,  Lambert  Cadwalader,  St. 
Clair,  Mifflin,  Armstrong,  Moylan  and 
Sullivan, — all  except  the  last,  "born 
South  of  the  Hudson." 

Mr.  John  C.  Hamilton  is  the  next  per- 
son disposed  of  by  Hon.  Wm.  B.  Reed. 
He  will  be  remembered  as  the  author 
of  a  very  silly  book  published  some 
years  ago,  claiming  that  Alexander 
Hamilton  composed  the  orders,  dis- 
patches, and  addresses  of  Washington. 
He  is,  we  believe,  the  grandson  of  Gen. 
Hamilton,  and  a  magnificent  demon- 
stration of  the  fallacy  that  talents  are 
hereditary. 

The  attacks  upon  General  Reed  by 
these  prejudiced  or  foolish  assailants, 
can  have  no  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
those,  who  remember  that  the  General 
was  a  member  of  the  military  family  of 
the  Father  of  his  country  during  the 
Revolution,  and  his  trusted  friend 
through  life.  No  eulogy  can  go  be- 
yond this,  and  no  slander  can  blacken 
the  character  of  such  a  man. 
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to,  but  were  there  nothing  gained  "by  increase  of  crops,  the  amcrunt  of  seed 
saved,  and  the  labor  of  harrowing  after  broadcasting  would  of  itself  warrant 
the  expense  of  a  Drill  for  each  100  acres  sowed.  Our  Drill  sows  from  4  to  16  pecks 
to  the  acre.  It  sows  wheat,  rye^  oats,  barley,  &c.,  and  is  so  constructed  as  to 
plant  corn  or  beans  in  drills  by  simply  shutting  off  the  feed  to  as  many  tubes  as 
you  desire.  We  have  in  our  possession  certificates  from  practical  and  scientific 
farmers  recommending  our  Drill  for  planting  corn,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  the 
only  Drill  so  constructed  as  to  perform  this  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

oxj^^iTO  .A.TT.A.aiT:M:EisrT 

TO 

BICKFORDSHDMAfSGRAi  DRILL. 

The  principle  and  arrangement  of  this  attachment,  is  the  result  of  much 
careful  research,  and  numerous  costly  experiments  by  us.  The  great  affinity  of 
Guano  for  moisture,  and  its  stickj^  nature  when  moist,  renders  it  extremely 
difficult  to  be  sown  by  a  machine,  and  in  fact  all  the  machines  heretofore  intro- 
duced have  failed  to  distribute  Guano  except  in  a  dry  state.  The  great  sim- 
plicity, as  well  as  durability  of  this  attachment,  together  with  its  certainty  of 
action  with  Guano  and  other  fertilizers  either  in  a  dry  or  damp  state,  renders  it 
certainly  the  most  desirable  machine  yet  offered  to  a  discerning  public.  This 
attachment  will  also  distribute  Lime,  Plaster,  Ashes,  or  any  of  the  manufactured 
manures,  such  as  the  Phosphates,  &c.,  &c.,  either  in  Drills  with  the  Grain,  or 
broadcast  without  the  Drill  tubes.  With  the  late  improvements,  it  M'ill  sow, 
with  the  Grain,  from  50  to  400  lbs.,  to  the  acre.  The  desired  quantity  may  be  re":- 
ulated  with  accuracy,  by  a  slide  and  notches.  When  set  at  the  first  notch,  it  will 
distribute  50  Its.,  and  bynioving  the  slide  one  notch,  the  quantity  delivered  will 
be  75  fts.,  to  the  acre,  and  so  on,  each  notch  increasing  the  quantity  25  fts.  Here 
too  is  a  great  saving  of  expense  in  the  use  of  the  l)]'ill,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
relief  which  any  one  must  appreciate  who  has  sown  Guano  by  hand.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged by  all  close  observers,  that  one-half  the  quantity  "of  Guano  usually 
sown  broadcast,  will  suffice  when  sown  with  Drills,  and  in  the  furrow  with  the 
Grain.  Plain  and  perfect  instructions  on  a  printed  card  accompany  each  ma- 
chine.   It  also  sows  GRASS  and  CLOVER  SELD. 

BICKFOKD  &  HUFFMAN. 

■W.  L.  BUCKINGHAM,  General  Agent,  59  1-2  S.  Charles-st.,  Baltimore. 
May  1867— 6m 


Doctoi-  "W^ILSOIST'S 

SEIL.ECT  CI-..A.SSIC.^X-.  S0H003L.. 

ESTABLISHED  IK  1851. 


The  course  of  instruction  is  confined  to  what  is  necessary  for  admission  into 
the  University,  or  any  College.    But  to  those  who  do  not  intend  to  study  the 
Classics,  the  means  are  alforded  of  obtaining  a  good  English  education. 
Circulars  sent  on  application  to 

Rev.  ALEX.  WILSON,  D.  D.,  or 
Dr.  JOHN  WILSON,  A.  M., 

Formerly  of  Milton,  N.  C. 
Melville,  Alamance  Countj',  five  miles  from  MetoaneviUe,  N  C  E  E.  apr  3 

THE   BINGHAM    SCHOOL 

Is  pleasantly  located  near  Mebaneville  Depot  on  the  Korth  Carolina 
Railroad,  in  a  remarkably  healthful  region. 
The  Course  of  Instruction  is 

Classical,  Mathematical,  and  Commercial, 

Including  the  branches  of  study  essential  to  a  thorough  preparation, 
either  for  a  University  course,  or  for  business. 

This  School  was  established  by  the  grandfather  of  the  present  pro- 
prietors, and  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  more  than  sixty 
years. 

Eor  Catalogue  exhibiting  terms,  &c.,  address, 

Col.  ^VM.  BINGHAM, 

April,  1867— 9m  MEBANEVILLE,  N.  C. 

Quitman,  Wood  County,  Texas, 

Attorney  at  Law,  and  Heal  Estate  Agent, 

Eor  the  purchase  and  sale  of  improved  and  unimproved  Eeal  Estate, 
perfecting  Titles,  payment  of  Taxes,  and  furnishing  such  information 
as  may  be  obtained  from  Public  Records  or  other  sources. 

EEFERENCES  : 

Hon  Z  B  Vance,  Charlotte,  K  C  Hon  W  Porclier  Miles,  Charleston,  S  C 

Hon  Wm  P  Chilton,  Montgomery,  Ala      Hon  L  J  Gartrell,  Atlanta,  Ga 
Hon.  F  B  Sexton,  San  Augustine,  Texas    Hon  J  H  Stan,  Nacogdoches,  Texas 

April,  1867.        4 


MECKLENBUKG   FEMALE    COLLEGE, 

O  HJl  II  L  O  T  9r  E,    Ji.     C. 
REV.    A.    G.    STACY.    A.    M.,    President. 

Tliis  Institution  is  now  in  successful  operation,  witli  a  corps  of  accomplisliecl 
Instructors.  Tlioroughness  and  completeness  is  their  motto.  Rates  as  low  as 
can  be  aflforded.    Send  on  your  daughters  at  once  for  the  present  session. 

For  Circular,  apply  to  A.  G.  STACY,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


TYSON",  TRUMP  &  CO, 
liijty]fi^tyii?©p§  Q)f  Fin©  il(l?©i?  F'lit^d]  ^©©dis* 


NO.  61  X.  CHAELES-ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD., 

WOULD  invite  the  attention  of  the  Southern  Public  to  our  choice  assortment  of 
Kich  and  Elegant 

Silver  Plated  Ware  of  latest  Silver  Patterns. 

All  our  Electro-Plating  being  done  by  us  exclusively,  we  can  assure  those  pur- 
chasing of  us,  of  obtaining  in  all  cases,  the  amount  of  Silver  represented  to  be 
on  each  ai-ticle,  and  at  as  low  rates,  as  first-class  goods  of  Northern  Manufacture. 
We  name  in  part, 

Tea  Sets,  Ice  Pitchers  and  Coffee  Urns,  Communion  Sets,  Oyster  and  Soup  Tu- 
reens, Casters,  Waiters,  Calve  and  Card  Baskets,  Butter  Coolers,  Vases,  Vegeta- 
ble and  Fruit  Dishes,  Egg  Boilers,  Pickle,  Wine  and  Celery  Stands,  Napkin  Rings, 
Pie,  Ice  Cream  Fish  and  Cake  Knives,  Crumb  Scrapers,  i'earl,  Ivory  and  Metal 
handle  Knives,  Dinner  and  Desert  Forks,  Tea  and  Table  Spoons,  &c.,  &c. 

Photographs,  with  prices  annexed,  of  any  of  our  leading  styles,  sent  by  mail 
topersonswisliing  to  purchase,  and  upon  receipt  of  their  order,  such  goods  as 
selected,  will  be  forwarded pe?- iJjj^resi' O.  O.  D. 

WARE  of  all  kinds  Replated  in  the  best  manner. 

Extra-heavy  Goods,  for  Hotels  and  Steamers,  made  to  order  at  extra  cost  of 
Metal. 


Address, 


May  I8C7— 3m 


TYSON,  TRUMP  &  CO., 
61  N.  CHARLES-ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


LOUISBURG    MALE   ACADEMY, 

LOUISBURG,  N.  C. 

THE  next  SESSION  of  this  INSTITUTION"  will  begin  the  SECOND  MONDAY 
in  JULY,  1867. 

TERMS  PER   SESSION  OF    TWENTY-OKE   "WEEKS. 

Board  with  the  Principals  (washing,  lights  and  towels  not  included) $75  00 

English  Tuition, 20  00 

Latin,  Greek  and  French,  each,  extra, 5  00 

Boarders  must  pay  half  in  advance. 

Louishurg.  has  long  been  proverbial  as  the  "village  of  Schools"  and  its 
reputation  in  point  of'health  and  morality,  is  unsurpassed.  It  is  our  endeavor 
to  prepare  boys  thoroughly,  to  enter  to  advantage  any  College  in  the  country, 
or  to  qualify  them  for  all  the  practical  purposes  of  life.  Mathematics  being  the 
ground  work  of  a  business  education,  more  time  and  attention  are  devoted  to 
that,  than  any  other  branch  of  study. 

M.  S.  DAVIS,  ) 

>  Principals. 
H.  E.   SHEPHERD, ) 

June— 1867 

DOLBEAR  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE, 

CORNER  OF  CAMP   AND  COMMON  STS.,   NEW  ORLEANS. 

IN  the  spacious  and  elegant  iron  building,  is  constantly  in  session  under  able 
Professors.    It  was  founded  in  183-2,  and  is  chartered  by  the  State  with 

Literary,  Commercial,  Agri cultural  and  Mechanical  Departments. 

Its  former  students  maybe  found  as  Principals  or  Book-keepers  in  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  old  houses  of  "this  city  and  over  the  Southern  States.  Ladies  or  gen- 
tlemen can  attend  the  COMMERCIAL  COURSE  ;  or  Book-keeping,  Penmanship, 
Mathematics,  English,  French,  Spanish,  Telegraphing  and  Stenography,  sepa- 
rately. A  business  education,  that  enables  one  to  earn  $-1,000,  $2,000,  or  $3,000  an- 
nually, is  the  best  fortune  pai-ents  can  give  their  sons.  A  DIPLOMA  from  this 
College  is  a  passport  in  all  Commercial  communities.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
are  Invited  to  call.  We  have  ample  arrangements  for  1,000  students  the  present 
year.  Liberal  arrangements  made  for  Clergymen  or  their  sons,  and  crippled 
soldiers.    Catalogues  sent  to  all  who  desire  tliem. 


June  1867— 


RUFUS  DOLBEAR,  President. 


RICHMOND  ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE, 

RELIGIOUS  AND  LITERARY. 

THE  ECLECTIC  contains  the  choicest  selections  from  the  British  Quarterlies, 
3Ionthlies,  and  other  periodicals  of  standard  merit;  thus  presenting  in  a  cheap- 
convenient  and  attractive  forni  whatever  is  most  worthy  of  perusal  and  pres- 
ervation in  the  entire  field  of  foreign  literature. 

Nothing  sectarian  will  find  a  place  in  the  Religious  department,  and  while 
articles  of  a  sectional  character  will  be  excluded,  at  the  same  time  nothing 
shall  be  introduced  which  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  convictions  and  senti- 
ments of  Southern  readers,  with  reference  to  the  interests,  rights,  and  institu- 
tions of  the  States  they  inhabit. 

Each  number  contains  about  100  octavo  pages,  double  columns,  printed  in 
clear  type,  on  fine  paper,  with  buff  covers;  the  6th  and  12th  numbers  furnished 
with  index  and  title-page. 

Terms:  $4  a  year— in  advance;  $5  if  payment  is  deferred  for  six  months;  $6  if 
for.  a  longer  period.  MOSES  D.  HOGE, 

WILLIAM  BROWN. 
Address  —-BicAmoJid  Eclectic  Magazine,  Box  452,  Richmond,  Va. 


CHARLOTTE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE. 


A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies,  delightfully  situated 
in  a  retired  and  pleasant  portion  of  the  City  of  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Officers  and.  Instructors. 

Kev.  R.  BUIfWELL,  Principal  and  Instructor  in  Mental  and  Moral  Philoso- 

pliy  and  Matliematics. 
JOHN  B.  BIIR"WEIiIi,  A.  M.,  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Ancient 

Languages. 
Prof.  A.  BATJMATfTiT,  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music. 
Prof.  WM.  BENZIGER,  (Graduate  Geneva  College,  Switzerland,)  Drawing, 

Painting,  and  Modern  Languages- 
Mrs.  M.  A.  BUR'WELL,  English  Branches,  and  Superintendent  of   Social 

Duties. 
Miss  H.  EMMONS,  English  Branches. 
Miss  MARY  PENICK,  Music  on  Piano  and  Guitar. 
Miss  MARY  BATTE,  English  Branches. 

The  Session  C07isists  of  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each,  the  one  commencing  the  \st  of 
October,  and  the  other  the  loth  of  February. 

EXPENSES   PER   TERM    OP    TWENTY    WEEKS. 

Board,  with  every  expense  except  washing, $105  00 

Tuition,  in  Collegiate  Department, 25  00 

a  a    Primary  Department, 20  00 

Music,   Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Drawing  and  Painting,    extra,   at 
usual  charges.    For  Circular  and  Catalogue,  address, 

Rev.  R.  BUR  WELL  &  SON, 

CHARLOTTE,    N.    C. 


Concord  Fenaale  College, 

In  the  N.  C.  Presbyterian  of  Septemljer  26th,  an  article  was  published  over  the 
signature  of  "Amicus."  I  invite  attention  to  an  exti'act  from  that  article.  "If 
wholesome  discipline,  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education,  skill  and  experience 
in  teaching  will  secure  success,  then  the  Faculty  of  this  Female  College  have  all 
the  elements  of  success.  There  is  no  institution  where  the  mental  culture,  the 
health,  the  morals,  and  the  manners  of  the  pupils  are  more  looked  after  and 
cared  for." 

The  next  Session  will  commence  on  the  second  Monday  of  January,  1867.  Each 
boarder  will  find  her  own  lights  and  towels,  and  also  a  pair  of  sheets  and  pillow 
cases.  The  entire  expense  of  Tuition  and  Board,  including  washing,  for  a  Ses- 
sion of  Twenty  Weeks,  will  be  from  $115  to  $125,  currency.  Ten  dollars  will  be 
deducted  when  full  settlements  are  made  in  advance.  Extra  charges  will  be 
made  for  Music,  French,  Latin  and  Drawing.  Advance  paj-ments  will  be  ex- 
pected, yet  the  greatest  possible  indulgence  will  be  given  our  patrons.  A  large 
patronage  is  needed,  desired  and  expected. 

Address,  J.  M.  M.  CALDWELL, 

January,  1S67.       6  Statesville,  :n^.  C. 
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THE  LAND  WE  LOVE. 
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SKETCH  OF   GENERAL   T.    K.    E.    COBB. 


It  is  impossible  in  the  limits  of 
a  magazine  article  to  say  all  that 
can,  or  ought  to  be  said  of  any- 
one of  the  noble  men,  whether 
officer  or  private,  who  had  a  living 
hand  in  the  great  struggle  through 
which  we  have  so  recently  passed. 
Kor  is  this  the  time  to  write  the 
full  history  of  the  whole  stupen- 
dous matter,  or  the  connection  of 
certain  individuals  with  it. — 
Many  of  the  facts  connected  with, 
and  belonging  to,  this  great  move- 
ment cannot  now  be  told;  and  so 
of  some  of  the  parts  of  actors  in 
this  gigantic  struggle,  not  "  play- 
ed," but  acted,  a  solemn  tragedy 
of  real  life.  Yet  we  may,  and 
ought,  from  time  to  time,  to  put 
on  record,  so  much  as  is  fit  of 
both  actors  and  tragedy.  Es- 
pecially is  it  due  to  those  high- 
hearted ones,  call  them  mistaken 
if  you  please,  who  lived  not  to 
see  the  cloud    and    darkness  of 

VOL.  III. — NO.   III. — 


these  latter  days,  but  whose  sun 
went  down  while  it  was  yet  day, 
amid  the  glories  of  well-fought 
fields,  who  counted  not  their  lives 
too  dear  for  a  cause  in  which  they 
saw  bound  up  so  much.  How  in- 
significant soever  such  contribu- 
tions may  be,  they  go  to  make  up 
the  material  out  of  which  some 
coming  man,  in  the  far  distant 
future,  will  write  what  will  then 
appear  not  only  the  most  import- 
ant period  in  the  life  of  his  own 
land,  but,  possibly,  in  that  of  the 
world. 

Limited  then  by  the  space  al- 
lowed, and  by  the  proprieties  of 
the  times,  what  we  shall  say  of 
General  T.  R.  R.  Cobb,  seems 
wholly  insignificant,  compared 
with  what  we  could,  and  what  we 
are  prompted  to  say — 

"Tu  vero  felix  Agricola  non  vitae 
tantura  clax'itate,  sed  etiam  opportuui. 
tate  mortis." — 

13 
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Sketch  of  General  Cohb. 


[July, 


No  more  is  -pretended  than  a 
rapid  outline.  A  volume  would 
be  all  too  small  to  present  the 
full-orbed  power  and  beauty  of 
this  man,  so  extraordinary  in 
every  duty  and  relation  of  life. — 
To  intellect  of  a  very  high  order, 
there  was  added  the  grace  and 
strength  of  an  honest,  frank  and 
fearless  heart:  with  an  industry, 
perseverance,  and  power  of  work 
that  no  difficulties  could  appall, 
or  long  resist.  He  was  enthusi- 
astically devoted  to  Law,  and 
never  attended  "political"  as- 
semblies until  the  gathering 
troubles  of  1860-61.  Neverthe- 
less, his  principles  were  long  since 
settled,  by  study,  reading,  thought 
and  prayer.  A  friend  of  his 
youth  and  manhood,  says:  "the 
feature  of  his  character  which 
struck  every  one  was,  his  enor- 
mous energy,  his  capacity  for 
work.  Take  for  example  the  last 
year  of  his  professional  life,  1860. 
His  practice  was  enough  to  task 
the  energy  of  any  one  man  to  the 
utmost.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  compiling  the  Georgia  Code, 
and  writing  the  second  volume 
(never  finished)  of  his  great  work 
on  The  Law  of  Slavery.  "While 
thus  engaged  he  lectured  daily 
in  the  Lumpkin  Law  School. — 
He  was  the  controlling  trustee 
and  personal  director  of  the 
Lucy  Cobb  Institute,  and  the 
most  active  trustee  of  the  Univer- 
sity. He  was  the  business  man  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  and  the 
superintendent  of  its  sabbath 
school;  and  with  it  all  found  time 
to  visit  every  sick  and  afflicted 
family  more  than  any  man  in 
Athens.  His  physical  capacity 
for  labor  and  loss  of  sleep  seemed 


miraculous.  I  once  knew  him  at- 
tend court  at  D,  sixteen  miles  off, 
when  one  of  his  children  was  sick. 
He  would  leave  the  court  at  sun- 
set, ride  home,  sit  up  all  night, 
and  be  present  at  the  opening  of 
court  again  in  the  morning,  to  la- 
bor all  day  in  his  cases.  This  he 
kept  up  for  four  days  and  nights 
in  succession,  without  apparent 
effect  on  his  powers.  His  success 
as  a  lawyer  was  almost  invariable. 
There  was  about  him  that  myste- 
rious magnetic  power  that  carried 
juries  with  him  in  spite  of  difficul- 
ties and  opposition.  He  was  lib- 
eral in  his  practice.  Kesorting  to 
no  tricks,  he  won  his  cases  by 
main  strength.  He  swept  the 
ample  round  of  his  profession,  and 
ever3'^where,  by  the  oldest  and 
wisest  and  best  of  them  all  was 
recognized  and  welcomed  as  their 
peer,  though  so  young.  Utterly 
devoid  of  presumption  or  arro- 
gance, there  was  yet  about  him 
that  imperial  self-consciousness  of 
power,  which  marks  out  the  leader 
and  ruler  among  men  in  every  as- 
sembl3^" 

Another,  who  knew  him  from 
childhood  says,  "  my  estimate  of 
him  in  all  the  relations  of  life  may 
seem  exaggerated,  but  I  must 
speak  the  truth.  I  never  saw  his 
equal.  His  mind  was  equal  to 
any  subject  or  occasion.  As  a 
lawyer,  he  never  had  his  equal  at 
the  Georgia  bar.  He  would  have 
been  a  statesman  in  practice  as  he 
was  in  acquirements,  if  he  had  not 
been  restrained  by  considerations 
I  need  not  mention,  from  enter- 
ing on  that  career.  As  a  military 
man,  he  would  have  been  among 
the  first  any  country  ever  pro- 
duced, if  the   opportunity  for  the 
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Sketch  of  General  Cobh. 
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development  of  his  powers  had 
been  presented.  He  was  wholly 
inexperienced  when  he  determin- 
ed to  enter  the  army;  but  in  a 
few  months  mastered,  with  ease, 
the  three  branches  of  the  service, 
cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery." 
This  may  seem  "  exaggerated, " 
but  none  who  ever  saw  him  handle 
either  will  question  it.  His  heart 
was  kind  and  tender — the  slight- 
est touch  melted  him  to  tears; 
yet  his  resolution  was  unyielding, 
and  his  firmness  sometimes  seem- 
ed almost  obstinacy.  From  his 
school  and  college  days  to  the  fi- 
nal one  of  his  manhood,  he  brought 
to  everything  he  undertook  an  un- 
tiring energy  which  defied  compe- 
tition and  guaranteed  success. — 
Xo  one  ever  thought  of  his  failing 
in  any  aim  or  object.  His  maxim 
through  life  was  never  to  give  up 
anything  once  undertaken.  In 
the  preparation  of  his  great  work 
on  the  Law  of  Slavery,  he  not  only 
renewed  his  knowledge  of  French 
but  studied  one  or  more  new  lan- 
guages, which  he  believed  neces- 
sary to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purpose.  Upon  this  subject  he 
gathered  every  thing  written, 
from  the  bookstalls  and  libraries 
of  the  world.  No  book  how  in- 
significant soever,  relating  either 
to  its  law  or  literature,  was  want- 
ing in  the  remarkable  collection 
he  made  for  this  subject.  He  had 
set  out  to  master  it  and  lay  the 
truth  before  the  world;  and  he 
spared  neither  time,  labor,  nor 
expense  to  accomplish  it.  He  was 
cut  down,  and  left  it  unfinished. 

And  yet  to  know  him  only  in 
his  domestic  relations,  one  would 
have  supposed  the  happiness  and 
care  of  his  family  to  be  the  only 


object  of  his  anxious  labor. — 
After  his  splendid  abilities  and 
culture,  the  secret  of  these  re- 
sults lay  in  his  wise  economy  of 
time.  He  never  spent  an  idle 
moment.  His  power  of  self-con- 
centrated industry  was  amazing. 
Every  moment  of  his  waking 
hours  was  devoted  to  work  until 
dark,  after  which  he  spent  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family.  He  mastered 
theories  only  to  reduce  them  to 
living  practice.  None  were  sp 
unlettered  from  whom  he  could 
not  learn  something.  Crowning 
all  these  high  endowments,  or 
rather  permeating,  sanctifying, 
and  giving  new  life  and  power  to 
all,  was  a  simple,  whole-hearted 
faith  in  Christ.  He  brought  to 
the  inquiry  of  his  relation  to  God, 
and  the  claims  of  the  Kedeemer,  all 
the  resources  of  an  earnest,  honest 
seeker  after  truth.  And  when 
Jesus  revealed  Himself  as  wis- 
dom, righteousness,  sanctification, 
and  redemption,  he  took  Him  as  all 
and  in  all,  once  and  forever.  His 
religion  was  neither  that  of  cold, 
hard,  logic,  the  dry  conclusion  of 
the  intellect,  nor  the  superstition 
and  fanaticism  of  unreasoning 
emotion,  but  the  profound  and  all 
pervading  conviction  of  the  entire 
man,  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
To  His  feet,  therefore,  he  at  once 
brought  the  whole  abundance  of 
his  possessions  and  laid  them 
there  with  a  life-long  consecration. 
Henceforth,  in  every  relation  and 
duty,  he  was  to  be  first,  and  al- 
ways the  Christian.  He  was  pre- 
eminently a  man  of  prayer,  and 
of  faith,  the  child-like  simplicity 
of  which  enabled  him  to  lay  hold 
on  the  exceeding  great  and  pre- 
cious promises,  with  an  assurance 
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that  scarcely  ever  knew  a  shadow. 
The  smallest  and  the  greatest 
things  of  life  were  sanctified  by 
the  word  of  God  and  prayer. — 
Untiring  in  the  use  of  all  human 
instrumentalities,  he  yet  brought 
every  question  for  final  solution  to 
Him  who  has  promised  wisdom. 
Once  satisfied  there,  nothing 
could  shake  his  soul  in  its  sure 
repose.  His  religion  was  intelli- 
gent, impassioned,  brave,  gener- 
ous, and  pitying.  It  was  religion 
alive  :  not  gloomy,  forbidding, 
ascetic,  but  bright,  buoyant,  at- 
tractive. It  was  with  him  not  a 
matter  of  forms  and  occasions,  to 
be  put  on  to-day  and  off  to-mor- 
row, to  be  worn  as  outward  gar- 
nishment and  parade,  for  its  re- 
puted beauty  or  supposed  value. 
It  was  the  habit  of  the  inner-man, 
informing  his  whole  nature,  and 
glowing  in  his  outward  life.  The 
judge  on  the  bench,  juryman  and 
client,  the  crowded  assembly,  the 
courts  of  the  Church,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  the  casual 
acquaintance  and  the  solitary 
one,  all  gave  acknowledgement  to 
the  power  of  the  Gospel  in  him. 
It  was  not  confined  to  the  sanctity 
of  his  own  heart  and  home,  but 
broad,  genial  and  radiant,  it  il- 
luminated his  whole  career. — 
"With  him  religion  was  courteous, 
tender,  pitiful.  None  was  too 
lowly  for  his  all  embracing  charity. 
A  very  prominent  member  of  the 
Georgia  bar,  his  life-long  friend 
and  companion  says:  "Common 
words  cannot  express  the  fervor 
and  zeal  of  his  religious  feelings 
and  convictions.  Wherever  he 
went  he  carried  it  with  him.  At 
difterent  courts,  after  laboring  at 
the  bar  through  the  long  day,  he 


would  go  to  a  church  and  lead  a 
prayer-meeting,  or  exhort  the 
congregation  till  midnight,  if  the 
occasion  made  it  proper.  A  sin- 
gle instance  of  his  conscientious 
sense  of  duty. 

During  a  court  at  D a  rcr 

vival  of  religion  was  in  progress 
in  the  village.  He  had  been  as 
active  as  usual  all  day  in  court ; 
had  gone  to  the  church  and  led 
the  meeting.  Coming  to  his  room 
at  11  o'clock,  he  met  a  messenger 
who  had  been  waiting  for  him 
with  a  request  from  a  dying  negro 
woman,  that,  '  she  wanted  him  to 
come  and  talk  to  her  about  her 
soul.'  The  night  was  dark,  the 
place  a  half  mile  off,  both  negro 
messenger  and  woman,  total 
strangers.  He  went  immediately, 
stayed  for  two  hours,  and  return- 
ed to  get  what  rest  he  could  for 
the  labors  of  the  next  day."  The 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  bond  and 
the  free  were  sacred  alike  in  his 
regard.  Kone  ever  parted  with 
him  unhelped  or  empty-handed. 
He  caused  the  widow's  heart  to 
sing  for  joy,  and  to-day  thousands 
rise  up  and  call  him  blessed. 

It  was  impossible  for  such  a 
man  to  stand  indifterent  when  the 
mighty  issues  of  1800-61  came 
up.  They  were  not,  and  never 
have  been,  the  questions  of  par- 
ties and  politics,  so-called,  the 
trifling  points  of  a  mere  election- 
eering campaign.  In  common 
with  many  others,  he  thought  he 
saw  in  it  all,  the  recurrence  of  one 
of  those  great  epochs  of  human 
history,  when  men  and  parties  and 
self-aggrandizement  all  appear  as 
nothing,  and  lost,  under  the  over- 
mastering power  of  those  great 
vital  principles,  in  the  revolution 
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of  the  ages,  now  again  brought  up 
for  trial.  Men  and  parties  vanish 
before  these.  They  are  every- 
thing. He  saw  at  hand  what 
seemed  the  final  struggle  of  the 
two  antagonistic  powers  that  had, 
through  so  many  phases,  and  for 
so  long,  contended  in  the  womb 
of  our  system  of  government. — 
On  the  one  side,  all  that  is  just 
and  right  and  good,  all  regulated 
liberty  and  self-government  ;  on 
the  other,  that  fell  spirit  under 
whose  unhallowed  hoof  must  be 
trampled  down  all  that  the  christ- 
ian patriot  and  lover  of  his  kind 
ought  to  cherish.  So  he  and 
thousands  of  us  saw  it.  Infideli- 
ty against  religion,  man  against 
God,  wrong  against  eternal  truth 
and  right;  the  unrighteousness  of 
the  unbridled  despotism  of  masses 
against  covenanted  and  constitu- 
tional law.  A  spirit  of  evil,  radi- 
cal, agrarian,  revolutionary  ;  in 
the  name  of  God  yet  godless,  of 
religion,  yet  irreligious,  of  right, 
liberty  and  law,  yet  bent  on 
wrong,  despotism  and  license. — 
In  whose  vicious  and  disorganizing 
march  it  was  to  bathe  its  feet  in 
blood,  and  scatter  fire-brands,  ar- 
rows and  death  ;  before  it  the 
destruction  that  wasteth  at  noon 
day,  the  pestilence  that  walketh 
in  darkness,  the  terror  by  night, 
and  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day ; 
behind,  the  smouldering  ruins  of 
homes,  families,  bibles,  churches 
and  states.  It  is  not  intended 
now  to  re-open  the  question;  but 
simply  to  state  how  it  appeared  to 
us.  It  was  submitted  to  the 
abitrament  of  the  sword.  And, 
as  often  before  in  human  history, 
the  decision  is  adverse. 

Gen.    Cobb's  determination  of 


personal  duty  was  not  the  result 
of  passion  and  prejudice.  He  was 
carried  to  it  by  no  wild  wave  of 
tumult.  He  loved  the  Union,  as 
we  all  did,  for  the  grandeur  and 
glory  of  its  past  and  present.  But 
there  are  some  things  men  love 
better  than  sentiments  and  mem- 
ories. When  he  saw  all  in  peril 
that  had  made  the  pathway  of 
that  union  glorious,  he  paused, 
and  from  an  elevation,  hitherto 
luisoiled  and  undisturbed  by  the 
dust  and  din  of  party  strife  brought 
to  the  question  the  whole  wealth 
of  his  powers.  But  first,  last,  and 
always,  seeking  God's  guidance: 
in  all  seeking  to  know  His  will. — 
With  profound  and  prayerful 
solemnity,  he  reached  his  conclu- 
sion, and  with  all  the  strength  of 
his  nature,  and  the  power  of  clear 
faith,  he  believed  the  cause  to  be 
that  of  religion,  patriotism,  home 
and  country — country,  not  of  a 
part,  but  the  whole.  Once  deci- 
ded it  was  final,  and  he  threw  into 
the  controversy  all  his  resources. 
He  kept  nothing  back.  In  the 
halls  of  council  or  in  the  field,  he 
counted  no  sacrifice  of  time,  toil, 
or  money,  too  great.  He  appear- 
ed now  on  a  new  arena  in  his 
State.  Known  and  trusted  through 
its  length  and  breadth  as  few  men 
ever  were,  when  he  thus  appeared 
the  effect  was  electric.  His  voice 
was  heard  from  the  seaboard  to 
the  mountains,  and  the  coward 
and  the  traitor  shrank  abashed, 
the  timid  became  brave,  and  the 
wavering  decided.  His  name  was 
a  tower  of  strength,  and  he  stood 
before  us  as  a  light  and  guide, 
stay  and  hope  for  all.  He  was 
sent  by  acclamation  to  the  State 
Convention,  and  though  new  to 
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the  details  of  statesmanship,  was 
at  once  recognized  as  the  leader 
among  great  leaders.  Of  course, 
he  was  the  first  among  the  Geor- 
gians chosen  to  represent  his  State 
in  the  Provisional  Congress,  that 
august  body,  greater  than  which 
the  world  never  saw. 

How  much,  and  how,  and  what 
he  did  there,  we  will  not  now  lift 
the  veil  to  say.  Only  this,  that 
there,  as  everywhere,  he  was  ];)ri- 
mus  inter  pares  amid  it  all,  and 
wielding  a  power  more  potent 
perhaps  than  any  other,  he  was 
the  same  earnest,  laborious  man, 
the  same  humble  child-like  be- 
liever. After  a  little  time,  the 
line  of  policy  seemed  so  plain,  the 
principles  to  guide  the  new  gov- 
ernment so  few  and  simple  that 
he  felt  he  could  do  better  service 
as  a  soldier  than  a  counsellor. — 
Whether,  with  other  able  men,  he 
mistook  in  this,  we  will  not  now 
discuss — and  yet  his  soul  shrank 
from  blood.  He  writes  from 
Montgomery,  "I  am  sick  of  all 
thought  of  glory.  If  my  Master 
would  only  allow  me  to  be  an 
honored  instrument  in  His  hands 
to  stay  these  marauding  hosts, 
and  substitute  good-will  for  the 
hate  now  engendered,  I  would 
feel  the  crown  in  another  world 
to  be  far  greater  than  any  glory 
I  could  receive  from  this." 

And  again,  later:  "  The  dark 
clouds  rise  rapidly  over  us !  May 
the  Lord  lift  the  light  of  his  coun- 
tenance upon  us!  I  must  be 
closer  to  the  scene  of  conflict. — 
Duty  does  not  yet  point  out  any 
change  in  my  present  position.  I 
wait,  I  trust  patiently,  on  God.  I 
am  ready  to  serve  either  in  coun- 
cil or  in  the  field,  looking  forward 


to  independence  or  death.  Read 
the  46th  Psalm.  God  has  never 
3^et  deserted  His  people.  I  can  go 
to  the  cannon's  mouth  with  that 
psalm  u]Don  my  lips."  And  again: 
"If  it  were  God's  will  without 
ever  shedding  man's  blood.  I 
have  every  confidence  in  the  pro- 
tection of  my  Father,  knowing 
that  if  I  am  wounded  or  killed  He 
who  hath  counted  the  hairs  of 
my  head  will  do  all  things  well. — 
In  thinking  of  such  a  contingenc}-, 
my  greatest  concern  is  for  my  wife 
and  children.  May  God  guard 
and  protect  them!  We  are  pas- 
sing through  the  fire,  but  I  doubt 
not  this  war,  terminate  as  it  may, 
will  purify  us  as  a  people." 

Once  the  question  of  duty  de- 
cided, he  bent  every  energy  to  his 
personal  preparation  for  the  field; 
at  the  same  time  calling  for  vol- 
unteers to  join  him.  With  no 
false  modesty  he  sought  informa- 
tion from  every  source.  He  could 
learn  something  from  every  one. 
He  was  always  learning,  and  nev- 
er forgetting.  Not  satisfied  with 
general  principles  and  theory,  he 
did  not  rest  until  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  minutest  de- 
tails and  duties  of  a  soldier's  life, 
his  wants  and  work.  He  felt  that 
he  could  do,  to  know  the  doing  to 
be  duty  was  with  him  its  accom- 
plishment. More  men  answered 
than  he  called  for.  From  the  cen- 
tre to  the  circumference  of  the 
great  old  commonwealth,  his 
voice  was  heard.  It  was  heard 
by  the  student  in  the  halls  of 
learning,  and  he  laid  aside  his 
books.  It  rang  through  the  marts 
of  commerce,  and  the  man  of  bus- 
iness dropped  his  pen  and  ledger. 
The  professional  man  stopped  in 
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his  daily  round,  and  the  minister 
in  the  pulpit  closed  his  Bible,  to 
re-open  it  before  those  of  his  peo- 
ple, who  were  with  him  able  to  go 
to  the  front.  By  the  plowman  in 
the  furrow,  in  the  dwellings  of 
the  rich  and  the  cottages  of  the 
poor,  by  the  children  of  ease  and 
sons  of  toil,  it  was  heard  by  every 
class  and  condition.  In  it  they 
heard  the  voice  of  their  common 
mother  calling  out  from  the  gath- 
ering clouds,  and  a  thousand 
hearts  answered  back  their  readi- 
ness with  him  to  do  and  die  for 
the  right.  His  legion  was  in  Vir- 
ginia by  August,  '61.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  write  the  campaign 
of  that  glorious  old  legion ;  where- 
in each  arm  of  it  made  his 
and  their  name  illustrious  ever- 
more. With  thousands  of  others 
they  proved, on  many  a  well-fought 
field,  that  the  cause  for  which 
they  suffered  and  died  was  not 
that  of  self-interest,  passion  and 
prejudice.  Peace  and  blessings 
on  their  bones!  They  fell  amid 
the  mountains  and  vallies  and 
plains,  the  summer  and  winter, 
the  sunshine  and  storm  of  dear 
old  blessed  Virginia;  from  the 
door  of  whose  dwellings,  cottage 
or  hall,  none  was  ever  turned 
away  without  a  blessing. 

From  the  first.  Colonel  Cobb 
put  forth  all  his  energy  for  the 
moral  and  physical  well-being, 
and  the  military  efficiency  of  his 
troops.  He  loved  the  humblest 
man  of  them  all,  as  one  who  had 
gone  out  for  his  country,  and  who 
had  gone  out  tvith  Mm;  and  so  a 
sacred  trust  for  whom  he  was  re- 
sponsible to  God,  his  country,  and 
home.  Especially  was  he  con- 
■cerned  for  their  religious  welfare, 


to  further  which,  he  left  no  means 
unemployed.  In  his  military  life 
his  religion  burned  with  a  strong- 
er, clearer,  and  steadier  light, 
than  ever  before.  We  well  re- 
member our  first  Sabbath  service, 
as  we  lay  near  Eichmond,  before 
going  into  the  field.  Most  of  the 
companies,  and  many  of  the  offi- 
cers were  new  to  each  other.  At 
the  close  of  the  sermon,  the  chap- 
lain called  on  him  to  pray. — 
Many  of  the  hundreds  there  did 
not  know  that  their  commanding 
officer  was  a  praying  man.  And 
many  eyes  all  unused  to  tears 
were  filled,  as  minute  after  min- 
ute he  poured  from  the  depths  of 
a  full  heart,  the  tender,  trembling, 
strong,  soul-speaking  words  of 
prayer,  hope,  and  faith,  for 
heaven  and  native  land,  for  home 
and  dear  ones  left  behind.  All  at 
once  felt  that  henceforth  there 
was  to  be  one  among  and  over 
them,  whose  great  heart  was 
filled  with  a  Saviour's  love,  and 
one  who  would  never  fail  in  love 
and  duty  to  them.  Henceforth, 
immorality  and  vice  hid  away 
from  the  camp,  and  all  who  loved, 
or  wished  to  love  and  do  the  good, 
felt  that  in  him,  they  had  a  bul- 
wark and  support.  This  con- 
tinued to  the  end.  Ordered  to 
the  Peninsula  for  the  winter,  of 
1861-62,  he  devoted  himself  with 
vmwearied  labor  to  the  good  of 
his  command;  at  the  same  time 
attending  to  his  duties  in  Con- 
gress. He  brought  his  men  to  the 
highest  efficiency  by  wise  and 
firm  discipline,  and  daily  drill. — 
The  result  of  which  they  showed 
on  many  a  well-fought  field.  The 
moral  and  religious  improvement 
of- his  men  lay  nearest  his  heart. 
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His  view  was  a  lofty  one.  Bad 
language,  drunkenness,  and  all 
sin  were  wholly  condemned.  He 
would  not  allow  the  meanest  mule 
to  be  sworn  at  or  cursed. — 
He  regarded  his  men  not  as  so 
many  parts  of  a  machine  for  of- 
fence and  defence,  but  as  immor- 
tal men  whose  souls  were  to  be 
saved  or  lost,  and  whose  lives 
were  in  daily  peril.  The  whole 
weight  of  his  personal  and  official 
character  was  thrown  upon  the 
side  of  religion.  His  time,  toil 
and  money  were  lavishly  spent 
for  it.  Especially,  was  he  scru- 
pulous as  to  the  sabbath.  He 
never  issued  an  order  violative  of 
the  holy  day  but  by  superior  com- 
mand, and  then  with  the  utmost 
pain.  Xo  subordinate  ever  gave 
more  implicit  obedience  to  his  su- 
periors. Yet  privately  he  never 
failed  to  bear  his  testimony  against 
sin.  His  soul  revolted  at  the  sab- 
bath being  selected'  as  a  day  of 
parade  and  review,  and  he  never 
rested  until  his  own  command  at 
least  was  excused  from  it.  Of  his 
first  Sabbath  parade,  in  division 
review,  he  writes  to  one  far  dis- 
tant, "  It  is  a  heaven-daring  and 
God-defying  sin.  I  did  not  render 
it  any  better  by  being  angry  to 
sinfulness.  Having  to  obey  I  did 
so,  but  had  a  prayer-meeting  at 
night.  It  may  be  that  I  have 
little  idea  of  military  duty,  but  I 
firmly  believe  if  we  carry  out  our 
duty  to  God,  we  will  be  blest." 
He  allowed  nothing  but  an  im- 
perative necessity  to  interfere 
with  the  regular  Sabbath  and 
weekly  services  in  his  command. 
He  was  always  present,  an  hum- 
ble participant,  enjoying  the 
preached  word  or  the  social  pray- 


er-meeting. In  the  absence  of 
his  chaplain,  or  other  minister, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  lead  the 
meeting  himself.  And  none,  who 
ever  hung  on  his  eloquent  lips, 
will  forget  the  majestic  fervor  and 
pitying  tenderness  with  which  he 
jiressed  a  dying  Saviour  on  his 
hearers.  The  Sabbath  and  its 
services,  prayer  and  praise,  were 
sweeter  than  honey  to  his  mouth. 
His  self-examinations,  penitential 
heart-opening  and  confessions, 
known  only  to  the  one  nearest 
him,  revealed  his  profound  hu- 
mility and  self-abasement  before 
God. 

He  was  ever  earnest,  anxious 
and  active  for  the  good  of  the 
cause  and  the  welfare  of  his  men. 
Their  suffering  and  distress  were 
his.  Nothing  that  personal  labor 
and  ample  private  resources  could 
do  was  withheld  from  their  relief 
He  wept  over  the  death  of  the 
lowliest  in  his  ranks.  He  was 
not  only  the  commander,  but  the 
friend  and  counsellor  of  each,  the 
friend  of  all:  strict  and  firm  in 
discipline,  tender  and  pitying,  yet 
immovable. 

He  hedged  himself  about  with 
no  freezing  forms,  no  unapproach- 
able military  dignit3^  Ko  rude 
address,  or  rough  rebuff,  ever  re- 
pelled from  his  presence ;  or  kept 
the  meanest  from  the  quick  en- 
joyment of  his  all-embracing 
sympathy  and  help. 

About  this  time  he  writes,  "I 
have  prayed  God  to  give  me 
courage  to  carry  out  His  will,  and 
inspire  me  with  right  thoughts. — 
As  yet  all  seems  dark,  and  noth- 
ing but  a  bloody  conflict  presents 
itself  in  the  future.  But  my  faith 
does  not  falter.  I  am  not  ambitious- 
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of  fame.  I  would  rather  bring 
every  man  home  with  me  alive, 
than  wear  any  earthly  honors 
with  their  loss.  God  forgive  all 
the  ambition  of  my  past  life  ! — 
The  night  grows  darker  every 
hour;  and  we  had  better  know  the 
truth.  '  Is  my  faith  strong?' 
Yes  !  I  look  upward,  and  God 
reigns.  The  storm  rages  but  the 
master  only  sleeps.  He  will 
guide  us  and  make  his  power 
known.  This  is  the  time  to  try 
men's  souls,  but  let  duty  be  our 
watchword,  and  whatever  be  our 
destiny,  the  greater  our  sacrifice, 
the  greater  our  blessing." 

His  command  being  ordered  to 
North  Carolina,  he  writes  from 
Goldsboro,'  "God  overrules  all 
things  and  will  allow  nothing  to 
befall  us  not  approved  of  by  in- 
finite wisdom  and  love.  I  feel 
that  I  can  trust  Him  not  only 
with  my  own  life  but  with,  what 
gives  me  far  more  concern,  the 
future  of  my  family,  should  he 
take  me  away.  Into  his  hands  I 
commit  all.  Before  His  wisdom 
and  love  I  bow  in  adoring  grati- 
tude." 

Ordered  back  to  the  Peninsula 
on  the  advance  of  McClellan,  he 
writes  from  bivouac  near  Lee's 
Mills,  "  Great  as  they  are,  the 
physical  hardships  are  small,  I 
suffer  more  from  anxiety.  But 
let  us  dispel  all  fears.  We  know 
not  the  future,  but  God  reigns. — 
Every  event  will  be  directed  by 
Him  for  good.  Whatever  comes 
is  from  the  Lord.  Let  Him  do 
what  seemeth  Him  good."  "The 
war  is  assuming  a  very  bloody 
aspect.  My  heart  sickens  at  the 
prospect,  but  let  us  meet  it  like 
men.     There  is  one  ray  of  hope. 


'  God  reigns,'  (his  favorite  phrase.) 
He  knows  what  is  necessary  for 
us.  I  am  sometimes  tempted  to 
cry  out  '  O  Lord !  how  long'  ?  But 
I  have  seen  His  wisdom  in  the 
past,  and  my  faith  strengthens  to 
behold  it  both  in  the  present  and 
in  the  future." 

He  was  with  the  infantry  of  his 
Legion  on  the  defences  of  War- 
wick river,  and  writes  immediate- 
ly after  the  hotly  contested  en- 
gagement of  Dam  Ko.  2.  "Yes- 
terday I  was  in  my  first  battle. — 
I  cannot  describe  my  feelings 
amid  the  storm  of  bullets,  but  I 
certainly  was  never  less  excited  in 
ray  life.  Kor  do  I  think  I  ever 
had  my  heart  more  earnestly  sub- 
missive to  God's  will.  May  He 
spare  us  all  to  meet  again;  but 
thanks  for  the  certainty  of  many 
mansions  in  the  home  above.  I 
was  worn  out  at  night,  and  my 
mind  wandered  from  earth  to  the 
great  I  Am,  and  the  blessed  land 
where  Jesus  is  gathering  His  pre- 
cious ones."  He  continued  with 
his  little  battalion  of  infantry  on 
the  retreat  from  Yorktown,  and 
until  the  gathering  of  our  forces 
around  Kichmond,  for  the  final 
struggle  with  McClellan. 

On  the  alarm  of  the  government, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  time  of 
the  one  year's  men  he  was  appeal- 
ed to,  by  those  in  authority,  for 
counsel.  His  answer  was  that 
Georgians  would  stay  in  the  field, 
and  as  many  more  as  were  needed 
would  come,  if  the  proper  call  were 
made.  Being  urged,  he  with  oth- 
ers made  the  call.  The  State  was 
ready  to  send  them,  and  they 
readier  to  go.  On  the  faith  of  this 
call  regiment  after  regiment,  and 
company  after  company  gathered 
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and  hurried  on.  Very  many  with 
the  promise  (made  by  him  on  the 
ground  of  most  valid  assurance) 
and  expectation  of  being  put  un- 
der his  command;  more  than 
enough  to  raise  each  battalion  of 
his  legion  to  a  brigade,  enthusi- 
astic for  the  cause,  and  with  their 
chosen  leader.  But  all  this  was 
prevented.  He  was  not  allowed 
to  them,  nor  they  to  him.  Why, 
it  is  improper  now  to  attempt 
stating.  The  reasons  may  never 
be  known.  His  deep  distress  and 
disappointment  was  not  from  de- 
feated "  promotion,"  but  the  ut- 
terly false  position  he  was  made 
to  assume  toward  those  answer- 
ing his  call,  and,  what  with  him 
was  far  more  serious,  the  convic- 
tion of  incompetency  or  insincerity 
on  the  part  of  those,  who  had  the 
management  of  aftairs.  But  he 
did  not,  as  a  holiday  soldier  greedy 
of  parade,  nor  as  one  who  lost 
sight  of  his  country"  in  his  own 
personal  aggrandizement,  with- 
draw in  chagrin  and  disgust.  He 
was  ready  to  serve  anywhere. — 
Infinitely  above  all  personal  con- 
sideration, did  he  put  that  blessed 
cause  for  which  he  had  staked 
everything. 

In  front  of  Kichmond  his  caval- 
ry and  infantry  were  permanently 
brigaded  with  other  troops,  and 
he  was  virtually  without  a  com- 
mand; yet  he  did  noble  service, 
first  with  one,  then  the  other  until 
that  bloody  drama  was  over. 

It  was  during  his  brief  absence, 
that  the  brigade,  in  which  his  in- 
fantry commanded  by  gallant 
Jeff.  Lamar  was  placed,  met  with 
the  disaster  of  Crampton  Gap. — 
This,  with  other  causes,  seemed 
to  deepen  his  piety  and  patriot- 


ism, and  when  he  rejoined  them 
at  Winchester,  it  was  with  a  re- 
newed strength  and  devotion  ap- 
parent in  every  action.  Here  the 
General  commanding  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  field,  and  as 
senior  Colonel  he  took  charge  of 
the  brigade.  It  was  about  this 
time  also  that  he  came  prominent- 
ly under  the  eye  of  our  great  lead- 
er. That  eye  that  rarely  ever 
made  a  mistake  soon  took  the 
just  measure  of  the  man,  and 
gave  him  thereafter  his  fullest 
confidence. 

Soon  the  march  was  southeast- 
wardly.  Few  knew,  or  even 
dreamed  the  destination  and  the 
issue.  The  details  of  a  march 
from  Winchester  to  Fredericks- 
burg, in  midwinter,  need  not  be 
told.  The  time,  labor,  exposure, 
sacrifice  and  sufiering,  has  not  the 
same  been  often  told  in  the  story 
of  many  a  Confederate  march  on 
half,  quarter,  many  times,  no  ra- 
tions? As  the  division  paused  at 
Culpeper  Court  House,  he  re- 
ceived, to  his  great  surprise,  his 
commission  as  Brigadier.  From 
Winchester  to  Fredericksburg  he 
walked  four-fifths  of  the  way, 
and  his  staff"  with  him,  through 
snow,  rain  and  mud.  While  walk- 
ing, on  his  horses  were  seated  the 
sick,  foot-sore  and  worn  down. — 
The  humblest  man  less  able  was 
never  allowed  to  do  anything  that 
he  could  take  upon  himself.  Eve- 
ry possible  means  was  used  to  per- 
fect his  brigade.  Minute  person- 
al inspection  of  every  department, 
rigid  requirement  from  all  subor- 
dinates, and,  whenever  a  day  al- 
lowed, he  had  company,  regimen- 
tal and  brigade  drill  by  himself — 
this  was  the  method  by  Avhich  his 
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sleepless  vigilance  and  tireless  in- 
dustry prepared  his  willing  men, 
not  all  too  soon,  for  the  solemn 
work  so  near  ahead. 

Fredericksburg  was  reached. — 
We  camped  in  sight  of  his  moth- 
er's home.  We  rested  by  the  trees 
under  whose  shadows  his  ances- 
try played.  As  we  lay  there,  still 
in  earnest  and  silent  preparation 
for  any  movement  of  the  enemy, 
scarce  dreaming  that  Burnside's 
folly  would  lead  him  to  attack  as 
he  did,  by  no  means  the  smallest 
preparation  was  our  religious  ser- 
vices, at  which  our  commander 
was  always  found  unless  kept  by 
immediate  military  duty.  Our 
sabbath  worship,  our  nightly 
prayer-meetings  we  held  in  hear- 
ing of  the  enemy's  drums,  and 
with  the  sound  of  his  tattoo  we 
gathered  in  our  "inquiry  meet- 
ings," amid  the  snow  and  sleet  of 
the  bleak  and  unsheltered  hills. — 
In  these  sacred  meetings,  we  had 
no  thought  or  word  than  the  holy 
Gospel  of  our  Lord;  no  anger, 
wrath,  enmity.  We  thought  and 
felt  and  prayed  for  country,  home, 
friends  and  heaven ;  even  for  those 
whose  camp-fires  reminded  us  that 
they  were  at  hand  breathing  out 
threatening  and  slaughter  against 
us. 

The  battle  began.  Barksdale 
had  made  his  magnificent  defence. 
General  Cobb  was  ordered  in  to 
relieve.  It  was  a  solemn  moment. 
He  never  believed  that  he  would 
survive  the  war.  Long  since  he 
had  made  up  his  mind.  And  he 
went  forward  with  the  highest  of 
all  human  courage,  that  of  one 
who  knows  the  danger,  believes 
in  his  own  fall  and,  nevertheless, 
pale  and  strong,  moves  on  to  the 


very  end  of  duty,  even  though  it 
be  in  the  sudden  extinction  of  all 
the  life  and  light,  the  bliss  and 
beauty  of  earth.  As  the  brigade 
was  falling  in,  we  murmured  over 
together  portions  of  the  91st 
Psalm.  He  dwelt  in  the  secret 
place  of  the  most  High,  and  abode 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Al- 
mighty: covered  by  His  feathers, 
under  His  wings  did  he  trust. — 
His  truth  was  his  shield  and 
buckler.  He  gave  the  exceeding 
great  and  precious  promises  of 
that  Psalm  no  limited  interpreta- 
tion of  material  and  temporal 
protection  only,  but  saw  in  them 
that  far-reaching  and  ever-blessed 
providence  that  combines  and  ar- 
ranges the  present  and  the  future, 
time  and  eternity,  life  and  death, 
this  world  and  the  next,  all  things, 
in  one  perfect  and  beneficent 
whole  for  them  that  love  Him. 
*We  were  marched  from  the  po- 
sition we  held  in  the  general  line. 
As  we  entered  the  town,  we  met 
Barksdale's  brigade  coming  out 
by  the  stone  fence  road  on  which 
we  were  formed.  They  gave  us 
the  comforting  assurance  that  we 
"would  see  sights  at  day-break." 
The  preliminary  shelling  of  our 
lines  has  been  often  described, 
but  its  sublimity  is  all  but  in- 
describable. A  little  frame  build- 
ing, about  the  centre  of  the  line 
was  our  head-quarters.  Details 
of  his  staff"  were  on  watch  every 
moment.  When  he  had  served 
his  own  turn,  in  common  with  the 
others,  he  refused  rest,  satisfied 
that  his  position  would  be  at- 
tacked during  the  night,  or  very 
early    next     day.       About     mid- 

*  Adjutant  General  Rutherford  says. 
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night,  our  advanced  pickets  on  the 
road  leading  into  the  town  on  our 
left  captured  a  batch  of  prisoners. 
General  Cobb's  skillful  examina- 
tion brought  out  all  they  were 
most  anxious  to  conceal.  Orders 
were  instantly  given  to  the  whole 
line  to  be  ready  for  any  emergen- 
cy, and  dispatches  sent  to  Di- 
vision Head-quarters.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  night  con- 
fused noises  indicated  the  move- 
ment of  troops.  The  morning 
dawned  quietly.  But  the  sun  had 
scarcely  risen  when  a  tentative 
artillery  fire  opened.  By  9  o'clock 
it  became  very  annoying,  and 
moving  about  disagreeable  and 
dangerous.  During  the  whole 
time,  General  Cobb  was  in  the  rear 
of  the  house  above-mentioned. — 
It  fronted  on  the  road,  its  rear 
toward  the  enemy's  line,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  full  danger  of  the 
fire.  This  point  began  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  artillerists  on 
Stafford  hills.  With  his  glass  the 
General  surveyed  the  whole  of 
the  enemy's  front,  and  soon  dis- 
covered the  rapid  movements  of 
troops  under  cover  of  the  city 
buildings,  and  the  long  black  lines 
descending  from  the  opposite 
heights.  Owing,  doubtless,  to 
the  peculiar  formation  of  the 
ground,  and  the  dense  fog,  all 
this  had  hitherto  escaped  the  at- 
tention of  every  one  else.  In- 
stantly his  men  were  prepared  for 
action,  with  careful  and  explic- 
it orders  that  none  should  fire 
•before  his  command.  This  pre- 
caution saved  the  day,  preventing 
the  enemy  carrying  this  key  po- 
sition of  the  entire  line.  A  very 
small  thing  often  turns  the  fate  of 
empires.     The  18th  Georgia,  com- 


manded by  the  gallant  Colonel 
Kuff",  was  on  our  extreme  right, 
next  the  2-lth,  reaching  up  to 
head-quarters.  First  on  the  left 
was  Phillips'  legion  under  Colonel 
Cook.  Braver  and  better  men 
never  drew  sword  or  fired  a  gun. 
Their  lofty  and  fearless  bearing 
was  perfect  through  the  whole 
dread  onset.  About  11  o'clock,  a 
line  of  battle  debouched  from 
cover  of  the  town  into  the  open 
plain,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  our 
immediate  front,  and  in  a  moment 
deployed  skirmishers,  who  ad- 
vanced firing.  Under  excitement, 
our  men  began  to  return  the  fire. 
With  that  trumpet  voice,  heard 
over  any  field  or  line,  the  General 
ordered,  ' '  cease  firing, "  and  it  was 
instantly  obeyed.  The  skirmishers 
advanced  to  the  brow  of  the  eleva- 
tion in  our  front,  and  throwing 
themselves  on  the  ground,  opened 
a  continuous  and  rapid  fire,  evi- 
dently to  draw  ours,  that  the  line 
of  battle  in  their  rear  might  carry 
our  position  with  the  greater  ease. 
Immediately  in  our  rear,  and  on 
the  ascending  heights  was  the 
immortal  Washington  Artillery 
pouring  showers  of  grape  and 
shell  into  the  daring  lines  of  the 
enemy.  The  first  regular  battle 
line  immediately  double-quicked 
across  the  open  plain  to  the  re- 
lief of  their  skirmishers,  and 
sending  volley  after  volley  against 
our  entire  front.  The  history  of 
the  world's  battles  show  no  more 
splendid  example  of  heroic  attack 
than  our  foes  then  and  there  ex- 
hibited. The}'^  came  up  to  their 
work,  time  after  time,  with  a  per- 
sistent and  enthusiastic  esprit  ab- 
solutely admirable.  As  we  gazed 
on    their    hopeless  audacity    we 
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could  not  help  wondering,  whence 
came  these  men,  and  why  rushing 
into  certain  death?  We  did  not 
then  know  that  they  were  mostly 
Irishmen,  faultless  soldiers  every- 
where, nor  did  we  then,  or  now, 
understand  how  any  one  of  them 
could  fight  against  a  people  con- 
tending only  for  self-government. 
By  birth  and  blood  and  breeding, 
by  history  and  by  hope,  the  Irish 
are,  or  ought  to  be  "  rebels." 

Gen  Lee  sent  word  the  position 
must  be  held.  Gen.  C's.  answer, 
" it  will  be  to  the  last."  On  this 
charge  of  the  enemy,  he  again  ar- 
rested the  fire  of  his  men  until 
they  were  in  easy  range.  The 
broad  front  came  up,  as  if  on  par- 
ade in  one  dense  and  hurrying 
mass.  They  were  awaited  in 
hushed  and  breathless  expectancy; 
when  from  the  foot  of  Marye's 
Hill  a  solitary  sound  was  heard, 
clear,  sonorous,  thrilling,  reach- 
ing every  ear  and  heart  along  the 
entire  line — the  sound  of  that  aw- 
ful monosyllable  which  none  but 
those  who  have  heard  it  in  all 
that  it  means  in  utterance  can 
understand,  "  fire  !  "  and  the 
dashing  wave  reeled  and  rolled 
back  in  confusion.  Hardly  had 
we  time  to  receive  the  full  force  of 
the  shock,  when  a  new  and  strong- 
er line  came  up  as  splendidly  as 
if  the  first  had  met  only  victory. 
Again  the  General  restrained  his 
fire  u-util  the  range  was  sure,  when 
from  the  entire  line  there  poured 
one  hail  of  death,  and  the  brave 
men,  worthy  a  better  cause,  went 
down  like  ten  pins.  Again  and 
again  they  came  forward  as  well, 
Walton's  artillery  from  above, 
and  the  infantry  from  below  gave 
each    devoted    column   the  same 


dread  reception.  The  same  eye- 
witness and  actor  says,  beyond 
this  we  will  not  attempt  accurate 
description.  The  smoke  of  battle 
became  so  thick,  the  roar  of  musket- 
ry and  artillery  so  terrific  that  few 
orders  could  be  heard  at  a  distance 
and  only  little  of  the  enemy  seen, 
it  was  only  receive  and  return, 
fire  and  fight.  Whenever  the 
breeze  lifted  the  smoke,  in  the 
momentary  pause  of  firing,  new 
masses  of  blue  were  seen  pouring 
into  the  field,  and  the  firing  was 
renewed  with  redoubled  vigor.  A- 
bout  this  time  considerable  uneasi- 
ness was  felt  on  the  left  of  our  line. 
Minnie  balls  whistled  up  the  road 
giving  unmistakable  evidence  of 
the  enemy  on  that  flank.  The 
hissing  of  the  first  passing  ball 
fell  on  the  quick  ear  of  the  Gener- 
al. He  was  everywhere,  saw, 
knew  everything,  with  what  ap- 
peared to  us  rashness,  but  which 
was  only  a  calm  and  holy  purpose, 
he  bore  himself.  It  was  that 
presence,  watchfulness  and  labor 
that  secured  the  result.  By  his 
powerful  presence,  counsel,  and 
order  he  was  felt  at  every  point  of 
the  line.  He  was  expected — he 
had  promised  for  himself  and  men, 
that  the  position  should  be  held, 
and  no  remonstrances  of  officers 
and  men  as  to  his  constant  expo- 
sure, kept  him  from  the  calm  and 
steady  observation  amid  the  whirl- 
wind of  destructive  missiles. 

He  immediately  ordered  his 
Adjutant  to  the  left  to  move  up 
troops  if  any  could  be  found,  and 
if  not,  to  concentrate  the  fire  of  the 
artillery  on  the  point.  His  look 
will  never  be  forgotten.  For  a 
moment  it  seemed  the  position 
would    be    carried.     Calm,   pale, 
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and  self-possessed,  he  quickly  gave 
the  order,  which  neither  he  nor  its 
bearer  believed  could  be  carried 
through  the  storm  of  battle.  But 
the  batteries  were  reached,  the 
order  delivered,  and  in  a  little 
while  the  enemy  driven  from  be- 
hind the  houses,  where,  in  the 
smoke  and  darkness  and  din,  they 
had  found  'a  lodgment.  The 
heroic  daring  of  Adjutant  Euth- 
erford  in  carrying  this  order  can 
be  understood  only  by  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances. It  excites  little  surprise 
among  those  who  know  him  and 
his  race. 

The  enemy's  firing  was  now 
less  and  less  rapid,  and  as  the 
smoke  lifted  he  could  be  seen 
falling  back.  Still  it  was  not  a 
complete  defeat,  only  a  falling 
back  to  gain  position  of  some  lit- 
tle shelter.  The  infantry  fire  now 
almost  ceased,  and  the  enemy 
opened  again  with-  his  entire  line 
of  batteries,  tier  on  tier  from  Staf- 
ford hills  and  nearer.  Just  here 
was  the  shortest  distance  between 
the  contending  armies.  The  fire 
was  concentrating  against  the 
,  stone  fence,  and  especially  its 
centre.  If  it  were  ever  proper  to 
speak  of  "a  hell  of  shot,  shell, 
and  grape  "  that  was  the  time. — 
It  were  vain  to  attempt  saying 
how  many  guns  were  concentra- 
ted on  the  position.  During  all 
this  General  C,  with  words  of 
comfort  and  courage,  walked  up 
and  down  among  his  reclining 
men,  who,  in  vain,  urged  him  to 
some  personal  care  for  himself : 
many  saying,  "we  do  not  need 
this  to  enconrage  us " — but  he 
felt  it  a  duty,  and  he  did  it. 
A  shell  burst  at  the  foot  of  the 


old  tree  as  he  was  passing.  The 
heroic  Cooke,  of  N'orth  Carolina, 
was  badly  wounded,  and  a  captain 
of  the  24th  Georgia  killed.  A  frag- 
ment of  the  same  shell  struck  Gen- 
eral C.  on  the  thigh,  mashing  mus- 
cle and  bone,  and  femoral  artery. 
He  was  as  calm  as  during  the 
whole  engagement,  even  more  so, 
and  gave  direction  for  tying  the 
handkerchief,  as  if  binding  up  his 
little  finger.  To  let  him  remain 
was  certain  death,  either  from 
want  of  a  surgeon,  or  from  shot 
of  the  enemy.  To  carry  him  out 
over  the  hill  was  equally  danger- 
ous. The  only  alternative  was 
the  hazardous  undertaking  of 
down  the  line,  taking  what  pro- 
tection the  stone  fence  afibrded  in 
its  short  line.  After  passing  it, 
the  exposure  to  sharp-shooters 
and  artillery  was  complete.  The 
stretcher  was  repeatedly  struck, 
and  several  of  its  bearers  shot 
down.  By  extraordinary  persis- 
tence he  was  brought  out  of  the 
horrible  place.  But  alas!  for  lit- 
tle purpose.  He  speedily  sank, 
with  no  time  for  last  words  and 
farewells.  Earnest  love  and 
highest  skill  availed  not  to  keep 
him.  Eldridge  did  all  that  high- 
est surgical  genius  and  skill 
could,  and  after  him  nothing  was 
left  to  do.  And  so  he  died  in  our 
arms.  So  suddenly,  and  so  un- 
expectedly. We  never  dreamed 
of  it  even  after  his  wound.  Dead, 
dead,  dead!  We  brought  him 
back  to  the  bright  land  and  sun- 
ny skies  he  loved  so  well,  and  to 
the  people  who  loved  him  above 
all  others.  As  we  made  our 
mournful  way,  the  heart  of  the 
people  was  moved.  Xo  unmean- 
ing   display    or    empty    pageant 
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adorned  the  homeward  march  of 
the  now  forever  discharged  hero. 
Incidents  of  affecting  love  and  sor- 
row met  us  everjAvhere.  That 
good  man  of  Charlotte,  without 
our  knowledge,  paid  the  bills  of 
our  accidental  detention  there. — 
Here  and  there  along  the  route, 
little  girls  and  tender  maidens 
brought  their  tribute  of  flowers. 
The  heart  of  his  mother  State  was 
too  deeply  moved  for  display. — 
In  solemn  and  tearful  awe,  she 
followed  the  bier  of  her  favorite 
son.  He  fell  in  sight  of  his  own 
mother's  birth-place,  on  the  soil 
of  his  ancestry;  and  thence  we 
took  him  to  the  home  of  his  boy- 
hood, to  the  scenes  of  his  lifelong 
success,  to  the  town  of  his  love, 
and  the  hands  of  his  earliest  com- 
panions. We  gave  back  the  splen- 
did remains  of  this  strong,  hum- 
ble, earnest,  faithful  son,  father 
and  husband  to  the  aged  arms  of 
her  who  bore  him,  to  the  broken 
hearts  of  wife  and  little  ones, 
dearer  to  him  than  all  of  earth, 
and  to  the  church  and  people 
whom  he  loved  so  dearly.  They 
and  we  laid  him  away  amid  the 
tears  of  young  and  old,  rich  and 
poor.  The  widow  and  orphan, 
the  white  and  the  black  cast  their 
little  flower  on  the  grave  of  this 
great  man,  great  in  his  goodness ; 
and  each  and  all  of  the  mingled 
multitude     gathered    there,     felt 


they  had  lost  a  friend,  and  our 
bleeding  country  one  of  her  no- 
blest and  strongest  sons,  and  that 
too  in  the  hour  of  a  great  extrem- 
ity. Let  his  life  be  a  mighty  ut- 
terance to  encouragement,  espe- 
cially to  young  men  in  these  days 
of  toil  and  darkness,  telling 
them  what  industry,  zeal  and 
faith  well  kept  towards  God  and 
man  will  do. 

We  close  this  imperfect  sketch 
with  the  simple  and  noble  letter 
of  General  Lee : 

Camp  Xeak  Fredericksbueg, 
December  18,  1862. 
General  HoweSl  Cobb  : 

General  : — I  beg  leave  to  express  my 
deep  sympathy  in  youi-  great  sorrow. 
Your  noble  and  gallant  brother  lias  met 
a  soldier's  death,  and  God  grant  that 
this  army  and  our  country  may  never 
be  called  upon  again  to  mourn  so  great 
a  sacrifice. 

Of  his  merits,  his  lofty  intellect, 
his  accomplishments,  his  professional 
fame,  and  above  all  his  christian  char- 
acter, I  need  not  speak  to  you  who 
knew  him  so  intiinately  and  well.  But 
as  a  patriot  and  soldier,  his  death  has 
left  a  deep  gap  in  the  army  which  his 
military  aptitude  and  skill  render  it 
hard  to  fill.  In  the  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg he  won  an  immortal  name 
for  himself  and  his  brigade.  Hour 
after  hour,  he  held  his  position  in  front 
of  our  batteries,  while  division  after 
division  of  the  enemy  was  hurled 
against  him.  He  announced  the  de- 
termination of  himself  and  his  men 
never  to  leave  their  post  until  the 
enemy  was  beaten,  and  with  unshaken 
courage  and  fortitude  he  kept  his 
promise. 

May  God  give  consolation  to  his 
afflicted  family,  and  may  the  name  and 
fame  of  the  christian  statesman  and 
soldier  be  cherished  as  a  bright  ex- 
ample and  holy  remembrance. 
With  great  esteem. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  E.  Lee. 
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THE  FLIGHT   OF   ARETHUSA. 

'Tis  an  antique,  mythic  story 

Of  those  primal  days,  when  men 
Peopled  with  ideal  beauty 

Every  mountain,  stream  and  glen: 
"When  the  world  was  in  its  childhood. 

And  its  credulous  delight 
Saw  the  creatures  of  its  fancy, 

Present  to  its  mortal  sight: — 
Ere  it  grasped  the  grand  conception,  that  the  universal  whole, 
Moving  ISTature's  myriad  pulses,  was  her  Maker's  living  soul. 

Xear  a  bright,  Arcadian  river, 

Fringed  and  shadowed  to  the  brink. 
By  the  snowy-blossom'd  alders. 

Stooped  a  maiden  down  to  drink. 
On  the  hills  her  flying  footsteps 

Had  been  fleet  as  antelope's, 
"While  her  train,  the  virgin  huntress 

Led  along  the  Elean  slopes: 
And  exhausted  with  pursuing,  she  had  turned  aside  to  lave 
Burning  cheek  and  flushing  forehead,  in  the  cool,  translucent  wave. 

From  her  panting  waist,  she  lightly 

Let  the  loosened  girdle  float. 
And  withdrew  the  golden  arrow 

That  about  her  ivory  throat 
Held  the  broider'd  peplon  gathered, — 

Till  the  vestment  slid  and  fell 
From  her  bosom's  orbed  whiteness — 

From  her  shoulder's  sloping  swell; — 
And  she  blushed  to  catch  the  vision  which  the  mirror 'd  water  threw, — 
Ravished  with  its  rapturous  beauty, — back  upon  her  startled  view. 

Hidden  half  midst  velvet  mosses. 

One  supporting  hand  gleamed  fair, 
Whilst  the  other  freed  the  braidings 

Of  the  hyacinthine  hair: 
And  as  from  beneath  the  fillet, 

Floated  each  voluptuous  tress, 
Leaping  high,  the  wooing  water 

Caught  it  in  a  glad  caress: 
"When  she  bent  above  its  surface,  lithely  as  the  lily  dips, 
Every  ripple  rushed  to  lavish  kisses  on  her  dewy  lips. 
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Arms  invisibly  entwining, 

Round  her  swan-like  neck  were  thrown — 
Eound  her  neck  whose  veined  opal 

Seemed  to  mock  the  Thasian  stone. 
But  the  lovely  maiden,  quivering 

Like  a  timid  mountain  roe. 
When  it  sees  the  feather'd  arrow 

From  Diana's  silver  bow — 
Snatching  up  her  dripping  ringlets,  from  the  unseen  fingers'  play, — 
Sprang  with  strange,  mysterious  terror,  and  with  winged  haste  away. 

Breathlessly  along  the  valley, — 

Through  the  tangled  myrtle  glade, — 
Underneath  the  clustering  citrons. 

And  the  lime-tree's  spicy  shade. 
Fled  she, — and  her  footsteps  quickened, — 

Skimming  like  the  morning  wind. 
As  she  saw  her  fond  pursuer 

Roll  his  gathering  tide  behind. 
Then  she  praj^ed  for  aid  celestial,  and  beneath  her  sandal'd  feet. 
Gushed  a  fountain;  and  her  being  passed  into  its  waters  sweet. 

But  she  could  not  thus  elude  him; 

And  within  one  pearly  chain. 
Sought  he  now  to  bind  their  currents, 

That  they  should  not  part  again. 
When  through  subterranean  sources. 

Oft  the  Naiad's  steps  would  glide, — 
He,  by  love's  divining  essence. 

Evermore  was  near  her  side: 
Till,  through  long  pursuit,  triumphant,  under  far  Sicilia's  sun, 
Alpheus  and  Arethusa  met  and  mingled  into  one. 

Lexington',  Yirginia. 


JOHN  MILTON.* 

Another  flagrant  grievance  of  The  Independents,  upon  estab- 
the  king's  government  had  been  lishing  their  Commonwealth,  has- 
the  illegal  denial  of  habeas  corpus^  tened  to  signalize  their  consist- 
and  punishment  of  persons  ob-  ency,  by  trying  and  condemning 
noxious  to  the  government,  by  to  death  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
tribunals  not  established  by  law.  I^^^d  Cappel,  and  two  other  noble- 
men,  before  a  special  commission, 

*  Contmued  from  page  108.  and  without  a  jury.  These  ju- 
VoL.IIL— Xo.  III.  14 
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dicial  murders  were  followed  up 
by  the  arrest  and  imprisonment 
of  a  number  of  gentlemen  and 
clergymen,  upon  political  charges, 
many  of  whom  lay  for  years  in 
prison  without  indictment  or 
hearing,  and  one  of  whom.  Sir 
John  Howell,  was  only  released 
twelve  years  after,  by  the  Resto- 
ration!* 

It  was  charged  justly  uj^on 
Charles  I.  that  for  twelve  years, 
he  had  governed  without  Par- 
liaments ;  thus  trampling  upon 
the  representative  department  of 
the  government.  The  Eump  had 
been  acting  more  than  eight  years 
already,  without  recurring  to 
their  constituents  for  their  sanc- 
tion. When  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment first  met,  the  House  of 
Commons  contained  five  hundred 
and  six  members.  When  the 
Commonwealth  was  declared,  it 
did  not  contain  a  hundred:  for 
the  largest  count  reported  in  their 
journals,  upon  divisions  of  the 
House,  was  seventy-seven,  t — 
Having  condemned  the  king  for 
ruling  without  Parliaments,  they 
were  thus  attempting  to  exercise 
the  powers  of  the  national  legis- 
lature, with  six-sevenths  of  the 
counties  and  boroughs  unrepre- 
sented. They  were,  however, 
soon  expelled  in  turn,  by  their 
chief  accomplice;  and  he  thence- 
forward governed  without  a  leg- 
islature. For,  the  three  Par- 
liaments he  assembled  were  all 
dispersed  by  him,  before  they  en- 
acted anything.  That  summoned 
in  1654,  had  most  pretension  to  be 
called  a  fair  representation  of 
the  popular  will.     But  even  in  its 

*  M.  Guizot.    Vol.  i.  p.  27. 
t  M.  Guizot.    Vol.  i.  p.  2. 


election  all  were  excluded  who 
had  not  an  estate  of  £200.  st.  and 
all  Romanists,  and  all  who  had 
supported  the  king.*  Still,  this 
body,  though  representing  half 
the  nation  only,  was  so  far  from 
giving  its  approval  to  Cromwell's 
usurpation,  that  it  refused  to  pro- 
ceed to  its  business  until  it  had 
inquired  into  the  legal  foundations 
of  his  power.  Por  this,  he  dis- 
persed them:  upon  "  the  tyrant's 
plea,  necessity,"  saying  that  the 
interests  of  public  order  in  the 
country  would  not  permit  the 
questioning  of  his  power.  If,  by 
public  order,  could  be  properly 
meant,  his  own  quiet  possession 
of  an  illegal  authority,  held  at 
once  against  the  established  con- 
stitution of  the  country,  and 
against  the  will  of  three-fourths 
of  his  fellow-citizens;  and  if  his 
forcible  expulsion  from  this  au- 
thority, so  violently  seized,  could 
be  properly  called  anarchy,  he 
was  doubtless  correct. 
Another  complaint  urged  against 
Charles  I.  was,  that  he  had  quar- 
tered soldiers  illegally  upon  the 
people,  and  had  employed  the 
military,  in  some  cases,  to  control 
civilians.  Cromwell  placed  all 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  England 
itself  under  martial  law,  for  the 
last  six  years  of  his  reign,  divid- 
ing the  latter  kingdom  into  mili- 
tary districts,  with  a  major-gene- 
ral over  each.  The  world  has 
rung  with  the  illegal  exactions  of 
money  made  by  Charles  upon  his 
subjects,  through  his  ship  money, 
tonnage  and  poundage,  and  mo- 
nopolies. Cromwell,  by  his  sim- 
ple edict,   without    a  shadow  of 

*  M.  Guizot.    Tol.  ii.  p.  Sa. 
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law,  levied  a  tax,  to  be  collected 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  of 
one-tenth,  %ter  annum,  of  the  in- 
come of  all  the  royalists  who  had 
a  hundred  pounds  a  year.  But 
this  iniquitous  exaction  was  but  as 
a  scourge  of  whips,  when  com- 
pared with  the  scorpion  lash  of 
the  compositions  in  money  ex- 
acted for  pretended  political  of- 
fences, and  the  sweeping  confis- 
cations of  royalists'  estates.  The 
Long  Parliament,  when  under  the 
lead  of  the  Presbyterian  party, 
had  set  the  evil  example  of  these 
fines  and  compositions.  The 
saintly  Independents  were  apt 
scholars,  and  carried  the  art  to 
the  greatest  height.  Many  of  the 
noblest  royalist  houses  were  ut- 
terly impoverished  for  the  time. 
The  pages  of  Thurloe,  Cromwell's 
minister,  show  that  scarcely  a  let- 
ter passed  between  him  and  the 
major-generals  commanding  the 
districts,  which  did  not  detail 
some  job  of  royalist  plunder,  the 
attempt  to  arrest  the  person  of 
some  '  malignant '  in  order  to 
compel  him,  by  illegal  imprison- 
ment, to  disclose  his  revenues,  or 
the  punishment  of  some  unfortu- 
nate, for  attempting  to  reserve  a 
pittance  for  the  maintenance  for 
a  helpless  family  from  the  all-de- 
vouring man  of  confiscation.* — 
A  very  little  knowledge  of  human 
nature  sufiices  to  convince  us, 
that  the  majority  of  Cromwell's 
military  and  civic  instruments 
would  not  fail  to  imitate  the 
crimes  of  their  government. — 
"When  plunder  was  thus  made 
respectable  by  the  supreme  power, 
personal  avarice  was  not  slow  to 

*  M.  Guizot.    Vol.  ii.  p.  145. 


seize  the  license  of  wholesale  theft. 
Thus  the  peculations  of  the  per- 
sons connected  with  the  govern- 
ment were  infinite  in  number  and 
infamy,  and  enormous  in  amount. 
There  is  but  too  much  evidence, 
that  the  picture  given  by  Sir  W. 
Scott,  in  the  Introduction  to 
Woodstock,  of  the  thefts,  oppres- 
sions and  lies  of  the  Rota^is  far  more 
of  history  than  romance.  Doubt- 
less, the  Lord  Protector's  treasury 
suffered  as  much  by  the  light 
fingers  of  his  friends,  as  did  the 
pockets  of  Cavaliers.  One  notable 
instance,  illustrating  the  morals 
of  the  party,  is  presented  by  the 
fate  of  the  coin  and  bullion  cap- 
tured by  the  fleet  of  Drake,  off 
Cadiz,  in  the  famous  Galleons 
from  the  West  Indies.  Thurloe 
states,  that  while  the  rumors  as 
to  the  amount  actually  captured, 
varied  exceedingly,  it  could  not 
have  been  less  than  about  a  mil- 
lion sterling.  Of  this,  only  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  or  three 
hundred  thousand,  sterling,  ever 
reached  the  treasury,*  the  re- 
mainder was  stolen  by  the  saints. 
The  mention  of  Spain  suggests 
the  only  remaining  fact  needed  to 
substantiate  our  charge  :  Crom- 
well's attack  upon  this  power 
showed  that  his  foreign  adminis- 
tration was  as  unprincipled  as 
his  domestic.  Having  equipped 
a  great  fleet  under  Admiral  Penn, 
and  General  Yenables,  he  sent  it 
clandestinely  to  attack  the  Span- 
ish West  Indies,  without  declara- 
tion of  war,  or  demand  of  redress 
for  supposed  grievances,  or  inti- 
mation of  his  purpose  ;  while  the 
Spanish  Court  was  in  peaceful  re- 

*  Thurloe.    Correspondence,   2S[ov.  4. 
1656. 
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lations  with  his  government,  and 
the  Spanish  ambassador  quietly 
residing  in  London.  No  purer 
act  of  piracy  was  ever  committed 
by  a  Bucaneer  in  the  Spanish 
Main. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  "  Ex- 
treme Left  "  of  the  English  Revo- 
lution, like  that  of  France,  has- 
tened to  practise  every  oppression 
for  which  they  had  assailed  the 
constituted  authorities:  and  that, 
in  more  aggravated  forms.  Their 
guilt  was  greatly  darker  than  that 
of  the  deposed  rulers:  because  it 
was  more  inconsistent.  They 
professed  to  attack  abuses,  in  the 
interest  of  popular  right.  When 
they,  in  turn,  violated  popular 
rights,  by  forcing  the  government 
of  a  factious  minority  over  an  un- 
willing majority,  they  are  con- 
demned out  of  their  own  mouths. 
The  established  rules  had  at  least 
possessed  the  established  forms  of 
precedent:  the  ultraists  trampled 
on  those  prescriptive  forms,  and 
on  popular  right  at  once.  The 
rationale  of  this  crime  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  read.  The  true  concep- 
tion of  liberty,  upon  which  all 
equitable  and  beneficent  govern- 
ment rests,  is,  that  liberty,  for  the 
several  orders  in  the  state,  means 
the  privilege  of  each  one''s  doing 
what  he  has  a  moral  right  to  do. — 
Its  principle  is  in  that  noble 
apophthegm  of  the  Scotch  divine, 
Bex  Lex.  But  the  liberty  intend- 
ed by  the  Independents  in  Church 
and  State,  is  far  different:  it  is 
privilege  to  do  what  he  pleases.  In 
the  noble  words  of  Milton's  son- 
net: 

"  License  tliey  mean,  when  they  cry 

liberty: 
Tor  who  loves  that,  must  first  be  M'ise 

and  good." 


With  the  ultraists  constitutional 
right  is  simply  the  will  of  the  fac- 
tion he  prefers,  when  clothed  with 
physical  power.  Now,  this  theo- 
ry of  freedom  is  simply  a  theory 
of  self-will:  and  self- will  is  selfish- 
ness; and  selfishness  is  unright- 
eousness. It  may  be  easily  seen 
from  this  point  of  view,  that  the 
natural  affinities  of  this  school  of 
partizans  are  with  despotism. — 
Here  we  have  one  solution  of  the 
historical  fact,  that  their  domina- 
tion always  ends  in  a  Cromwell  or 
Kapoleon.  Another  may  be  found 
in  their  radical  incompetency  for 
the  duties  of  impartial  govern- 
ment, and  the  obvious  tendency 
of  their  system  of  power  to  an- 
archy. Not  only  are  their  foun- 
dation dogmas  disorganizing ;  their 
method  of  rule  is  intrinsically  a 
warfare.  They  establish  the 
mere  will  of  the  dominant  faction 
as  supreme  law:  the  consequence 
is  that  their  government,  instead  of 
making  itself  felt,  in  the  general, 
as  an  equitable  and  impartial  pro- 
tection to  the  recognized  rights  of 
the  several  orders  in  the  State,  is 
known  and  felt  perpetually  as  a 
hostile  assault  of  a  part  of  the  cit- 
izens, (usually  a  minor  part)  on 
the  privileges  of  another  part. — 
Thus,  the  very  functions  of  gov- 
ernment become  a  series  of  aggres- 
sions and  resistances,  a  virtual 
civil  war.  The  passions  of  moral 
indignation  at  conscious  wrong, 
fear,  resentment,  revenge  are 
perpetually  awakened  by  the  acts 
of  the  ruling  faction,  in  one  and 
another  segment  of  the  communi- 
t}'',  until  the  whole  becomes  a 
thundercloud,  overcharged  with 
electricity,  and  breaks  out  again, 
despite    the    sternest    repression, 
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into  tumult  and  tempest.  Thus, 
the  government  of  the  extreme 
left,  after  usurping  the  revolution- 
ary forces,  shows  itself  powerful 
and  energetic  to  depress  its  do- 
mestic rivals,  to  pull  down  and 
destroy,  to  harass  its  enemies  with 
excess  of  miseries,  and  to  aggra- 
vate confusions:  It  is  impotent  to 
restore  any  form  of  order.  It  is 
destined,  in  its  turn,  to  give  place 
to  some  other  form  of  power, 
strong  enough  to  crush  down  and 
punish  its  excesses,  and  which 
probably  finishes,  by  establishing 
some  stable  order  more  onerous 
and  less  beneficent  than  the  old. 
That  true  liberty  may  be  enjoyed, 
it  is  as  essential  that  this  popular 
self-will  be  curbed,  as  that  the  in- 
dividual despot  be  excluded. — 
Some  practical  distribution  of  po- 
litical privileges  must  have  been 
agreed  upon,  which,  although  not 
believed  to  be  perfect,  (what  is 
perfect  among  sinning  men?)  shall 
have  commended  itself  to  the  ap- 


probation of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
several  classes,  as,  on  the  whole, 
fair,  and  possible,  and  beneficent. 
This  distribution  must  have  been 
embodied,  in  some  form,  in  the 
sacred  enactments  of  a  recognized 
constitution.  And  this  constitu- 
tion must  be  upheld  by  the  virtue 
and  good  sense  of  the  people,  as 
supreme  ruler  and  king,  [under 
God]  before  whose  venerated 
voice,  the  personal  will  of  legisla- 
tors and  rulers,  and  the  desires  of 
both  majorities  and  minorities, 
shall  alike  bow.  Then,  the  exer- 
cise of  goverment  is  felt  by  the 
general  heart  to  be,  in  the  main, 
protective,  and  not  aggressive ;  it 
gathers  around  it  the  strong  ram- 
parts of  popular  approbation  and 
aflection ;  it  is  received  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  recognized  ethical 
right,  and  not  as  the  expression  of 
the  caprice  or  lust  of  a  rival  and 
hostile  faction. 

(COJfCLUDED.) 


EXTRACT  FKOM  BLUE  LA^^  OF  CONNECTICUT. 


It  is  also  ordered^  That  when 
any  servants  shall  runn  from  theire 
masters,  or  any  other  inhabitants 
shall  privately  goe  away  with  sus- 
picious of  ill  intentions,  it  shall  bee 
lawfuU  for  the  next  magistrate,  or 
the  constable  and  two  of  the  cheif- 
est  inhabitants,  where  no  magis- 
trate is,  to  press  men  and  boates 
or  pinnaces,  at  the  publique  charge, 
to  pursue  such  persons  by  sea  or 
land,  and  bring  them  back,  by 
force  of  armes. 

And  whereas  many  stubborne,  re- 
fractory and  discontented  ser- 


vants and  apprentices,  withdraw 
themselves  from  theire  masters 
services,  to  improve  theire  time 
to  theire  owne  advantage,   for 
the  preventing  whereof. 
It  is  ordered,  That  whatsoever 
servant  .or  apprentice  shall  hereaf- 
ter  offend  in   that  kinde,  before 
theire  covenants  or  terme  of  ser- 
vice are  expired,  shall  serve  theire 
said  masters,  as  they  shall  be  ap- 
prehended or  retained,  the  treble 
terni,  or  three  fold  time  of  theire 
absence  in  such  kinde. — Page  06, 
Hartford  Edition. 
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(Scene — The  Corridor  of  a  Palace.     Persons — A  young  Knight  and 
his  Mentor.     Time— i/^e  lli/i  Century.) 


MENTOR. 

"  With  what  a  grace  she  passed  us  by  just  now!, 

Her  delicate  chin  half  raised,  her  cordial  brow 

A  cloudless  Heaven  of  bland  benignities!; 

"What  tempered  lustre  too  in  her  dove's  eyes, 

Just  touched  to  archness  by  the  eyebrow's  curve, 

And  those  quick  dimj)les  which  the  mouth's  reserve 

Stir  and  break  up,  as  sunlit  ripples  break 

The  cool  clear  calmness  of  a  mountain  lake!: 

A  woman  in  whom  majesty  and  sweetness 

Blend  to  such  issues  of  serene  completeness, 

That  to  gaze  on  her  were  a  prince's  boon!; 

The  calm  of  evening,  the  large  pomp  of  noon, 

Are  her's;  soft  May  morns  melting  into  June, 

Hold  not  such  tender  languishments  as  those 

Which  steep  her  in  that  dew-light  of  repose, 

That  floats  a  dreamy  balm  around  the  full-blown  rose: — 

And  yet,  'tis  not  her  beauty  tho'  so  bright, 

(Clear  moon-fire  mixed  with  sun-flame,)  nor  the  light, 

Transparent  charm  we  feel  so  exquisite, 

Whereby  she's  compassed  as  a  wizard  star 

B}'  its  own  life-air!  'tis  not  one,  nor  all 

Of  these,  whereby  we're  mastered.  Sir,  and  fall 

Slave-like  before  her:  doubtless  such  things  are 

Potent  as  spells — still  there's  a  something  fine. 

Subtler  than  hoar-rime  in  the  faint  moonshine, 

More  potent  yet!, — an  undefined  art, 

'Twere  vain  to  question:  your  whole  being,  heart, 

Brain — blood — seem  lapsing  from  you,  fired  and  fused 

In  her's — a  terrible  power,  and  if  abused 

But  by  St.  Peter!  'tis  not  safe  to  talk 

Of  yon  weird  woman!  turn  now!  watch  her  walk 

'Twixt  the  tall  tiger  lilies — there's  a  free, 

Brave  grace  in  every  step, — but  still  to  me. 

It  hath — I  know  not  what — of  covertness. 

Cunning,  and  cruel  purpose!;  can  you  guess 
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The  picture  it  brings  up? — a  lonely  rock 

From  which  a  young  Bedouin  guards  his  flock, 

In  the  swart  desert: — there's  a  tawny  band, 

A  curved  and  tangled  pathway  of  loose  sand. 

Winding  above  him — ;  the  tranced  airs  make  dim 

His  slumberous  senses!, — his  great  brown  eyes  swim 

In  th'  mist  of  dreams,  when  gliding  with  mute  tread 

Forth  from  the  thorn  trees,  o'er  his  nodding  head, 

Moves  a  lithe-bodied  panther ; — (Lo!  how  fair 

The  beast  is,  with  her  moony-spotted  hair. 

And  her  deft  desert  paces!); — one  breath  more! 

And  you'll  behold  the  spouting  of  fresh  gore. 

Heart-blood  that's  human!; — can  aught  save  him  now? — 

Hist!  the  sharp  crackle  of  a  blasted  bough. 

Whence  flies  a  huge  hill-eagle,  rustling 

O'er  the  boy's  forehead  his  vast  breadths  of  wing, 

And  sweeping  as  a  half-seen  shade,  'twould  seem, 

Betwixt  his  startled  spirit,  and  its  dream; 

He's  roused!  espies  his  danger!,  at  a  bound 

Leaps  into  safety  where  the  low-set  ground 

Is  buttressed  'neath  two  giant  crags  thereby:— 

(N'ow  hark  ye!  'tis  no  pictured  phantasy. 

This  scene,  my  Anslem!,  but  all's  true  and  clear 

Before  me,  tho'  full  many  a  weary  year 

Has  waxed  and  waned  since  then: — 

My  meaning  pryth'ee?  foolish  youth,  beware!, 

There's  Treachery  lurking  in  the  gay  parterre, 

As  in  the  hoary  desert's  silentness — , 

And  dreams  with  danger,  death  perchance  behind. 

May  lull  young  sleepers  in  the  perfumed  wind, 

Which  hardly  lifts  the  tiniest  truant  tress 

It  toys  with  coyly,  of  a  woman's  hair: — 

Our  sternest  fates  have  risen  in  forms  as  fair. 

As — let  us  say  for  lack  of  similes. 

As — her's,  who  bends  now  with  such  gracious  ease, 

O'er  her  rich  tulip  beds!^- 

Were  I  the  bird, 
Wert  THOU  the  shepherd  Anslem,  of  my  tale, 
(And  that  thou  hast  not  hearkened,  boy,  unstirred. 
Is  clear,  albeit  thou  need'st  not  wax  so  pale), — 
What  would  true  wisdom  whisper — now  'tis  done, 
My  warning,  and  thy  day-dream  in  the  sun — ? 
What!  why  her  mandate's  plain:, — I  hear  her  say, 
'Young  Knight!  to  horse!,  leave  the  Queen's  Court  to-day!!'  " 
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EVENINGS  IN    PARLIAMENT. 


To  an  American  accustomed  to 
read  at  home  the  debates  in  Par- 
liament, as  reported  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Times,  nothing  seems 
likely  to  afford  him  a  higher  grat- 
ification than  an  evening  now  and 
then  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  it  occurs  to  him  that,  should 
he  ever  find  himself  a  sojourner 
in  London  during  the  session,  he 
will  frequently  stroll  down  to 
Westminster,  and  make  himself 
familiar  with  the  great  orators  of 
England  from  a  comfortable  seat 
in  the  gallery.  Tlie  traditional 
glories  of  St.  Stephen's  and  the  re- 
corded eloquence  of  a  long  suc- 
cession of  British  statesmen  have 
invested  the  House  of  Commons 
with  an  interest  not  inferior  to 
that  which  attaches  to  the  adjoin- 
ing Abbey.  The  speeches  that 
have  been  delivered  here  consti- 
tute a  very  large  part  of  England's 
greatness  in  the  past  and  of  that 
heritage  of  freedom  which  belongs 
to  her  in  the  present,  and  although 
the  ancient  rafters  that  rang  with 
the  lofty  tones  of  Fox  and  Pitt  have 
been  replaced  by  a  more  richly 
decorated  roof,  the  genius  loci  has 
never  yet  been  disturbed,  and  one 
enters  the  gorgeous  new  Pal- 
ace of  Westminster  through  that 
noble  hall  of  William  Eufus  which 
Macaulay  has  hung  with  the  re- 
splendent tapestry  of  his  rhetoric. 
Certainly,  both  for  its  associations 
and  for  what  is  nightly  transacted 
during  many  months  of  the  year 
within  that  stately  pile,  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  may  well 
attract  the  intelligent  foreigner, 


but  there  are  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  admission  that  render  any- 
thing like  regular  attendance  upon 
the  debates  altogether  impracti- 
cable. In  theory,  the  legislation 
of  Great  Britain  is  carried  on  with 
open  doors,  and  every  subject  of 
the  realm  may  witness  it:  in  point 
of  fact,  few  deliberative  assemblies 
are  so  shut  out  from  the  general 
public^  and  that  much-courted 
person,  the  British  laborer,  might 
almost  as  well  hope  to  have  the 
range  of  the  Carlton  Club  House 
as  to  get  a  place  in  the  gallery  on 
a  night  when  any  matter  of  im- 
portance is  to  be  discussed. 

All  along  the  corridors  and  pas- 
sages leading  to  the  outer  octago- 
nal vestibule  or  lobby  of  the 
House  of  Commons  are  stationed 
policemen  whose  business  would 
seem  to  be  to  bully  the  inexperi- 
enced chance  visitor.  From  the 
moment  that  he  passes  the  great 
gothic  irised  window  that  looks 
down  upon  Westminster  Hall,  he 
is  evidently  regarded  as  a  tres- 
passer, who  may  be  called  upon 
to  show  cause  why  he  shall  not  be 
requested  to  leave  the  building. — 
From  the  policeman  point  of  view 
each  and  every  individual  is  a 
possible  pickpocket,  "and  likely,  at 
any  moment,  to  be  "  given  in 
charge."  Let  him  be  as  morally 
and  conventionally  irreproachable 
as  he  may,  he  shall  not  escape 
coming  under  the  policeman's  dis- 
pleasure and  rebuke  by  iguorantly 
crossing  some  line  of  the  beautiful 
pavement,  imaginary  as  equator 
or  ecliptic,  where  ''  a  space  must 
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be  kept  hopen  for  members." — 
Arrived  at  the  lobby,  he  must  pro- 
duce or  obtain  some  authority  for 
entering  the  chamber,  or  stand 
aside.  The  lobby  is  lofty  and 
spacious;  great  candelabra  or  gas- 
eliers shed  a  blaze  of  light  around; 
the  ceiling  is  elaborately  pannelled 
in  oak;  the  floor  is  of  porcelain 
and  bears  such  inscriptions  as 
" Fear  God,  Honor  the  Queen," 
"In  the  Multitude  of  Counsellors 
is  Safety,  "  Where  no  Counsel  is, 
the  People  Fall,"  &c.,  precepts 
too  precious  to  be  trodden  under 
foot  of  men,  we  might  suppose ; 
and  there  are  a  few  benches,  where 
one  may  linger,  if  it  please  him, 
to  see  the  members  pass  in  and 
out,  but  let  him  not  stand  idly  here, 
for  he  will  be  so  moved  about 
hither  and  yon,  backwards  and 
forwards,  by  the  oflicials,  in  order 
that  the  proper  space  may  be  "kept 
hopen"  as  we  have  seen,  that  he 
will  be  in  danger  of  becoming  ut- 
terly demoralized.  In  an  angle 
of  the  lobby,  there  is  a  long  table 
or  counter  for  refreshments, 
where  the  thirsty  or  heated  M.  P. 
may  get  his  brandy  and  selzer,  or 
an  ice  upon  occasion,  but  let  the 
stranger  not  ask  ever  so  meekly 
for  even  so  mild  a  beverage  as 
ginger  pop,  unless  the  coast  is 
quite  clear,  or  he  will  regret  his 
temerity  in  the  neglect  or  the  in- 
civility of  the  bar-keeper.  The 
"insolence  of  office"  seems  to 
descend  from  the  speaker's  secre- 
tary to  the  man  who  sweeps  out 
the  apartments  and  who  ordina- 
rily is  eager  to  make  a  shilling  by 
showing  the  Hall.  If  the  visitor 
cannot  get  into  the  House  he  will 
consult  his  self-respect  by  going 
out    of   the    lobby.      Far   better 


lounge  in  the  corridor  among  the 
statues  of  Clarendon  and  Hamp- 
den and  Falkland,  or  inspect  (un- 
der the  flattering  surveillance  of 
A  356)  the  frescoes  on  the  walls, 
see  Argyll  wrapt  in  the  sweet  ob- 
livion of  his  last  sleep  on  earth, 
and  Montrose  maintaining  a  se- 
rene fortitude  upon  the  scaffold. 

There  are  two  modes  of  ob- 
taining admission  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  One  is  by  written 
order  of  a  member  for  a  particular 
evening  stated  therein,  which  ad- 
mits to  the  Stranger's  Gallery. — 
The  other  is  by  special  courtesy 
of  a  member,  personally  intro- 
ducing his  friend,  through  the 
civility  of  the  Speaker,  to  the 
Speaker's  Gallery.  Each  member 
may  give  orders  to  two  persons 
for  the  same  evening,  but  as  the 
accommodations  of  the  Stranger's 
Gallery  fall  very  far  short  of  one- 
fourth  the  actual  roll  of  the 
House  itself,  it  is  clear  that  the 
order  does  not  ensure  its  holder  a 
place.  To  get  the  order,  indeed, 
upon  occasions  of  great  interest  is 
not  "as  easy  as  lying."  The 
member  is  pretty  sure  to  have 
influential  constituents  visiting 
London,  who  are  properly  en- 
titled to  preference  in  his  Par- 
liamentary attentions.  And  as 
the  order,  whenever  obtained,  im- 
poses upon  the  recipient  a  cer- 
tain sense  of  personal  obligation, 
it  is  something  he  does  not  like  to 
ask  for  too  often.  As  for  the 
Speaker's  Gallery,  it  is  taking  a 
great  liberty  indeed  with  a  mem- 
ber to  summon  him  from  his  seat 
in  the  House  into  the  lobby  to  get 
you  admitted  there,  even  when 
nothing  very  interesting  is  going 
on,  and  when  there  is  to  be  a  de- 
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bate  of  great  moment  the  entire 
space  is  filled  by  the  Peers,  for 
whose  convenience  the  Gallery 
was  expressly  designed,  and  the 
stranger,  if  regularly  introduced, 
has  an  uneasy  consciousness  of 
intrusion.  So  that,  briefly  stated, 
the  case  stands  thus — there  is 
room  enough  and  the  stranger 
may  get  a  place  when  he  does  not 
care  for  admission,  that  is  to  say 
when  the  dull  routine  of  ordinary 
business  is  all  that  may  be  seen 
and  heard,  but  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  get  a  place  when  he 
most  desires  it,  on  those  evenings 
when  the  greatest  minds  of  the 
Kingdom  are  to  come  into  col- 
lision, and  words  are  to  be  spoken 
which  will  pass  into  the  political 
and  intellectual  history  of  the 
times. 

All  this  is  so  different  from  the 
free  and  easy  way  in  which  the 
free  and  enlightened  citizen  of 
the  United  States  "sloshes 
around  "  in  the  Capitol  from  Sen- 
ate Chamber  to  House  of  Kep- 
resentatives  to  see  with  how  little 
wisdom  his  country  is  governed, 
as  naturally  to  excite  in  such  a 
free  and  enlightened  citizen  some- 
thing of  annoyance.  He  recol- 
lects how  readily  the  English 
gentleman  in  Washington  finds 
his  way  to  the  very  floor  of  either 
branch  of  the  National  Legisla- 
ture, and  he  feels  that  it  is  an  un- 
gracious return  for  such  hospi- 
talities that  he  is  excluded  from 
the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Yet  it  requires  little  re- 
flection to  perceive  how  absurd  it 
would  be  to  allow  unrestricted  ad- 
mission to  the  privileged  seats  of 
the  British  Parliament,  meeting, 
as  this  does,  in  the  most  populous 


city  of  the  modern  world;  and, 
on  the  whole,  one  is  bound  to  ac- 
knowledge that  they  manage  this 
matter  much  better  in  Westmin- 
ster than  in  Washington,  although 
it  would  seem  a  wiser  plan  in 
both  places  to  demand  tickets  and 
make  the  distribution  of  these 
tickets  part  of  the  daily  duty  of 
an  assistant  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The  Stranger's  Gallery  when, 
after  much  struggling,  one  gets 
there,  is  not  likely  to  meet  his 
views  of  comfort  or  convenience. 
There  are  seats  in  the  gallery  for, 
perhaps,  eighty  persons.  It  is 
immediately  above  the  main  en- 
trance to  the  chamber,  which  is 
in  shape  a  parallelogram,  while 
directly  opposite  at  the  further 
end  is  a  small  gallery  for  the  re- 
porters, yet  beyond,  which  has 
places  for  the  ladies  who  sit  be- 
hind a  gilded  wire  screen  efiect- 
ually  concealing  them  from  pub- 
lic observation.  Place  aux  dames 
is  not  a  parliamentary  rule  of 
conduct,  it  would  seem.  Whether 
it  is  thought  that  the  presence  of 
ladies  would  prove  a  distraction 
to  members,  and  thus  impede  the 
legislation  of  the  kingdom,  or  that 
properly  they  have  no  business 
with  political  afiairs,  they  are  cer- 
tainly kept  carefully  out  of  sight, 
and  the  oratory  of  the  House  of 
Commons  owes  nothing  at  all  to 
the  inspiration  of  their  smiles. — 
Reaching  along  the  sides  of  the 
chamber  from  the  Stranger's  Gal- 
lery to  the  Reporter's  Gallery  are 
narrow  galleries  for  members  ex- 
clusively, though  it  somewhat 
passes  comprehension  why  mem- 
bers should  desire,  during  the 
session  of  the  House,  to  have  a 
bird's  eye  view  of  its  deliberations 
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Here,  however,  half  a  dozen  or 
more  may  generally  be  seen,  with 
their  hats  pulled  over  their  brows, 
lolling  at  their  ease,  reading  a 
newspaper  or  a  novel,  and  seem- 
ingly little  concerned  about  the 
question  under  discussion. 

The  occupants  of  the  Stranger's 
Gallery,  however,  must  not  wear 
their  hats,  nor  loll  nor  read  news- 
papers, and  if  detected  in  any  one 
of  these  offences  will  be  summarily 
rebuked  by  the  official  in  charge, 
and  put  upon  their  good  behavior. 
You  have  gone  down  to  the  House, 
perhaps,  at  a  very  early  hour,and  a 
weary  interval  of  unimportant  and 
uninteresting  every-day  business 
must  elapse  between  the  moment 
of  your  arrival  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  evening's  debate. — 
This  interval,  it  occurs  to  you, 
may  be  pleasantly  employed  with 
the  perusal  of  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette, and  you  innocently  take  a 
copy  from  your  pocket,  and  begin 
reading,  only  to  be  cut  short,  in 
mecllas  res,  by  the  awful  official, 
who  tells  you  such  a  thing  is 
strictly  prohibited.  Then  possibly, 
after  a  time,  you  are  aweary,  and 
wish  yourself  at  the  opera  or  the 
play,  and  you  seek  an  easier  pos- 
ture for  a  furtive  slumber,  or  with 
certain  American  predispositions 
to  stretch  yourself,  you  unwarily 
throw  your  leg  over  the  bench  in 
front  of  you  or  put  your  foot  on 
the  back  of  the  same.  But  this  is 
"putting  your  foot  into  it"  in- 
deed:— it  is  Use  majestd,  at  the 
least.  You  must  not  sleep,  you 
must  not  elevate  the  leg,  you  must 
sit  bolt  upright,  and  content  your- 
self with  what  you  can  see  of  the 
popular  branch  of  the  British  leg- 
islature. 


This  is  not  altogether  satisfac- 
tory. There  is  no  part  of  the 
Stranger's  Gallery  from  which 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  floor 
can  be  seen,  and  as  there  are  no 
diagrams  to  be  had,  designating 
the  seats  of  members,  the  stranger 
is  thrown  altogether  upon  such 
chance  information  of  the  ji^^'son- 
nel  of  the  House  as  he  can  obtain 
from  those  immediately  around 
him.  Members  do  not  occupy 
arm  chairs  and  desks  as  in  Wash- 
ington, and  the  seats  are  ar- 
ranged as  benches  running  around 
the  room  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse, 
leaving  the  central  space  vacant. 
Below  the  reporters  and  facing 
the  entrance  sits  the  speaker,  hav- 
ing before  him  the  clerks  and  sec- 
retaries at  their  desks,  on  his 
right  hand  the  ministerial  mem- 
bers and  on  his  left  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition.  The  House  is 
thus  divided  by  the  neutral  ground 
(debatable  ground,  it  may  be  cer- 
tainly called,  since  it  is  so  much 
occupied  in  the  debate)  of  the  cen- 
tre, the  ins  on  the  one  side  and 
the  outs  on  the  other.  "When  there 
is  a  full  House,  it  looks  as  if  there 
were  hardly  benches  enough  for 
the  members.  When  the  House 
is  thin,  the  prevailing  bright  red 
of  the  morocco  curtains  gives  a 
somewhat  gay  appearance  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  chamber,  and 
makes  a  compensation  to  the  eye 
for  the  listlessness  of  the  proceed- 
ings. 

While  the  members  of  the  two 
great  parties  sit  uniformly  vis-a- 
vis in  this  manner,  the  support- 
ers of  the  government  never  sitting 
on  the  left  of  the  speaker,  nor  the 
adherents  of  the  opposition  on  his 
right,    it    is    exceptional    that    a 
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member  invariably  occupies  a  par- 
ticular seat.  With  regard  to  the 
cabinet  ministers  and  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition  only  can  one  look  for 
them  with  certainty  in  the  same 
place,  although  by  a  sort  of  in- 
formal courtesy  the  privilege  of 
retaining  the  same  position,  for 
convenience  of  discussion,  is  ex- 
tended to  the  most  prominent  de- 
baters of  the  Commons.  Mem- 
bers and  visitors  thus  know  from 
what  quarter  to  expect  a  reply  to 
any  damaging  assault  that  may 
be  made  upon  a  party  or  an  indi- 
vidual. 

The  ordinary  routine  of  busi- 
ness in  the  House  of  Commons  is 
commenced  about  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  mace  is  laid 
upon  the  table  and  the  speaker 
takes  the  chair.  A  considerable 
time  is  spent  in  the  reading  of 
private  bills  and  the  presentation 
of  petitions,  while  the  members, 
singly  or  by  twos  and  threes,  are 
dropping  into  the  House,  each 
gentleman,  as  he  takes  his  seat, 
putting  his  hat  on  his  head  (the 
hat,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
has  been  held  in  the  hand  until 
the  member  reaches  his  seat)  and 
crossing  his  legs.  The  preliminary 
work  of  private  bills  and  petitions 
sometimes  extends  into  the  hour 
of  dinner,  this  being  at  any  point 
between  half  past  six,  and  eight, 
when  the  British  legislator  whisks 
away  in  a  Hanson  cab  to  his 
club,  leaving  the  country  and  its 
varied  interests  to  a  bare  quorum 
while  he  fortifies  himself  with  a 
bottle  of  sherry  and  a  joint  for  the 
night's  discussion.  Then  follows 
a  rattling  and  discursive  fire  of 
questions  at  ministers,  which 
is  more  or  less  entertaining  ac- 


cording to  the  nature  of  the  in- 
formation sought  by  the  interro- 
gator, the  secretaries  being  com- 
pelled to  undergo  respectively  a 
cross-examination  upon  matters 
pertaining  to  that  branch  of  the 
public  service  under  their  super- 
vision and  control.  One  mem- 
ber would  be  glad  to  learn 
of  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land whether  the  painful  ru- 
mors were  true  that  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  Ballyshannon  Lunatic 
Asylum  had  run  off  with  the  funds 
of  the  institution  and  a  female  in- 
curable ;  another  seeks  to  know  of 
the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  if 
the  statement  in  a  morning  paper 
be  trustworthy  that  forty-seven 
negroes  have  been  roasted  and 
eaten  with  Worcester  sauce  by  the 
white  inhabitants  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica;  a  third  asks  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  for  the  exact 
facts  with  regard  to  an  alleged 
deficit  in  the  balance  sheet  of  the 
Koyal  Gun  Factory  at  Longrange, 
and  whether  there  is  reason  for 
believing  that  the  missing  funds 
have  gone  into  the  Fenian  ex- 
chequer, and  so  on,  through  a 
long  series  of  inquiries,  whether 
made  in  entire  good  faith  or  for 
the  purpose  of  bothering  Her  Ma- 
jestjr's  ministers,  does  not  always 
clearly  appear.  This  ordeal  at  an 
end,  it  is  just  as  likely  as  not  that 
a  country  member  will  move  the 
second  reading  of  some  Custom's 
or  Kailway  Bill  or  Annuities'  Bill, 
and  that  thereupon  will  ensue  an 
interminable  and  drowsy  debate, 
wearisome  to  the  stranger  to  that 
degree  that,  not  being  permitted 
to  doze  through  it  or  yet  to  beguile 
the  tedium  with  contraband  Pall 
Mall  Gazetteers, he  feels  inclined  to 
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iight  his  way,  if  need  be,  out  of 
the  new  Palace  of  Westminster 
and  never  enter  its  portals  again. 
The  reporters  across  the  house, 
whose  business  it  is  to  take  down 
every  idle  word  of  this  debate,  are 
mercifully  relieved  every  fifteen 
minutes,  else  they  might  become 
proper  subjects  for  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Royal  Humane  Society, 
or  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  The  M. 
P.,  bored  to  the  very  article  of 
exhaustion,  may  avert  softening 
of  the  brain  by  lounging  into  the 
lobby  and  taking  refreshment  at 
the  counter  of  which  mention  has 
already  been  made.  As  for  the 
Speaker,  who  must  endure  it  all, 
there  is  no  constitutional  prohi- 
bition in  the  matter  of  slumber  in 
his  case,  and  like  Homer,  he  some- 
times nods.  It  was  on  an  occa- 
sion of  this  sort  that  Praed  indi- 
ted his  graceful  little  lullaby,  one 
stanza  of  which  runs  after  this 
fashion — 

Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker.    Sweet  to  men 

Is  the  sleep  that  cometh  but  now  and 

then, 
Sweet  to  the  weary,  sweet  to  the  ill, 
Sweet  to  the  children  that  work  In  the 

mill, 
Ton  have  more  need  of  repose  than 

they— 
Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker,    sleep    while  you 

may ! 

Yes,  there  are  forty  winks  for 
the  Speaker  and  there  is  escape 
for  the  member,  and  respite  for 
the  reporter;  the  stranger  alone 
must  suflfer  and  be  strong,  if,  in- 
deed, he  would  remain  until  the 
battle  of  the  giants,  and  join  in 
the  plaudits  for  the  victor. 

During  such  a  drowsy  debate, 
however,  what  a  change  comes  all 
at  once  over  the  house,  if  by 
«ome    lucky    chance    one    of  the 


giants  is  brought  to  take  part  in 
it  !  How  the  absentees  rush  in 
from  the  lobby,  how  the  victims  in 
the  Stranger's  Gallery  revive  and 
bend  forward  to  hear  what  the 
giant  is  saying,  how  a  multitudi- 
nous "hear!  hear!  hear!"  runs 
around  the  chamber,  how  the  re- 
porters erectis-aiirihus  brighten  up 
and  nib  their  pens,  how  the  ladies, 
(bless  the  invisible  dears,  nobody 
has  been  thinking  of  them  all  this 
time)  fluttering  against  the  gilded 
wires  of  their  cages  like  so  many 
captive-birds,  strain  their  white 
necks,  and  incline  their  pretty 
ears  to  catch  (and,  let  us  hope, 
comprehend)  something  of  what 
is  going  on  below  them ! 

When  the  debate  commences  on 
the  question  of  highest  importance 
it  continues  until  two  or  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  is 
generally  adjourned  from  night  to 
night,  during  several  weeks. — 
But  from  time  to  time  collateral 
issues,  arising  out  of  motions  to 
amend,  &c.,  &c.,  are  presented, 
upon  which  the  House  divides, 
and  something  like  a  test  vote  as 
to  the  strength  of  the  Ministry  is 
obtained.  Upon  the  happening 
of  such  divisions,  which  are  some- 
times suddenly  sprung  upon  the 
house,  the  "  whippers-in  "  of  the 
two  great  parties  are  aroused  to 
great  activity  in  getting  every 
possible  voter  of  their  side  into 
the  House  before  "  going  into  the 
lobby."  Each  party  has  its 
regularly  appointed  and  acknowl- 
edged "whipper-in,"  whose  spe- 
cial duty  it  is  see  that  the  full 
strength  of  the  Ministry  or  the 
Opposition,  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
made  available.  Nor  is  this  duty, 
in  times  of  high  party  excitement, 
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Bay  even  in  pressing  emergencies, 
so  difficult  or  embarrassing  as 
might  be  supposed.  Throughout 
the  session  of  Parliament,  printed 
slips  of  what  is  going  on  in  both 
Houses  are  sent  every  ten  min- 
utes to  the  Clubs,  the  Theatres, 
the  Opera,  and  even,  by  previous 
arrangement,  to  private  mansions 
in  the  West-end,  where  dinners 
or  balls  of  ceremony  are  going  on, 
and  truant  M.  Ps'.  are  thus  in- 
formed that  the  country  calls 
them  to  the  division,  from  the 
next  redowa  with  Lady  Maud, 
from  the  garden  scene  where 
Adelina  Patti  is  warbling  the 
pretty  love  song  which  M.  Gounod 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Marguerite, 
from  the  rubber  at  the  Arlington 
where.  Sir  Harry  sits  with  all  the 
honors  just  dealt  out  to  him:  love, 
art,  play,  all  5'ield  to  party.— 
"Going  into  the  lobby"  is  the 
equivalent  phrase  for  giving  a 
vote,  since  the  yeas-  and  nays  are 
not  called  viva  vocehut  are  counted 
by  tellers,  between  whom,  in  the 
private  lobby  of  the  House,  the 
supporters  and  opponents  of  the 
measure  pending,  pass  in  two 
separate  files.  This  manner  of 
taking  the  vote  necessitates  a 
recess  and  the  clearing  of  the 
Speaker's  Gallery,  but  consumes 
less  time,  absolutely,  than  the  call 
of  the  roll,  and  as  it  brings  mem- 
bers in  personal  contact,  (mem- 
bers, be  it  understood,  not  carry- 
ing Colt's  revolvers  in  their  pock- 
ets) it  is  calculated  to  mitigate  the 
exacerbations  of  partizan  war- 
fare. 

And  here  it  may  be  said  that 
the  amenities  of  debate  are  rarely 
lost  sight  of  in  the  British  Par- 
liament.    Sharp  comment,   irony, 


invective  are  often  employed,  but 
such  language  as  disgraces  every 
weekly  report  of  the  Debates  in 
Congress,  never.  Even  the  im- 
putation of  bad  motives  to  an 
adversary  is  regarded  as  without 
the  pale  of  propriety.  In  all  words 
addressed  to  an  adversary,  the 
individual,  M.  P.  in  general,  ob- 
serves his  own  self-respect  and 
the  respect  due  to  the  dignity  of 
membership.  But  gregariously 
the  House  of  Commons  can  be- 
come, and  often  does  become,  as 
noisy  as  a  cock-pit  or  a  jDenny- 
gaflf.  There  are  limits  to  all 
human  endurance,  and  the  coun- 
try member,  whose  habit  it  is  "to 
tease,  with  obvions  comment,  and 
torture  by  inevitable  inference" 
occasionally  finds  that  he  must 
"dry  up."  Nay,  there  are  mo- 
ments when,  if  the  first  orator  in 
the  kingdom  should  come  forward, 
they  would  not  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he 
never  so  wisely.  The  first  orator 
in  the  kingdom  knows  this  per- 
fectly well,  and  never  attempts  at 
such  moments  to  make  himself 
heard.  During  the  debate  on  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1866, 1  was  present 
one  evening  when  the  House  had 
quite  made  up  its  mind  to  divide 
on  an  amendment  connected  with 
£7  rental,  and  witnessed  the  con- 
fusion of  three  or  four  members 
who,  in  succession,  vainly  en- 
deavored to  present  their  views. 
The  House  brayed  like  donkeys, 
barked  like  dogs,  crowed  like 
cocks,  gabbled  like  geese — this 
gabbling  like  geese  is  their  favorite 
and  most  successful  performance, 
and  each  member  possibly  con- 
siders himself  for  the  moment, 
caintolinus     anser — the      House 
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roared  like  lions,  howled  like  hy-  greater  number  in  the  public  bus- 
enas,  until  St.  Stephen's  resound-  iness,  but  their  Lordships  do  not 
ed  as  resounds  the  Zoological  favor  these  expedients.  The  re- 
Gardens  at  the  hour  for  the  feed-  luctance  to  attend  arises  out  of 
ing  of  the  animals,  at  last  the  the  fact,  that  the  moment  a  Peer 
Solicitor-General  rose,  and  spake  takes  his  seat,  he  is  put  upon  a 
in  dumb  show,  for  some  minutes,  committee  and  thus  made  to  go 
as  if  determined  to  be  heard,  but  to  work,  which  does  not  please 
tinally  went  down  before  the  my  Lord.  If  he  has  been  elevated 
clamor.      Such     procedure     was  to    the    peerage    for  conspicuous 


scarcely  parliamentary  or  consti- 
tutional, it  was  certainly  not 
courteous,  but  it  was  effectual. — 
The  House  went  at  once  to  a  di- 
vision. 1  found  that  the  Solicitor- 
General  did  not  have  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  gallery 
the    begsrar   hold 


service,  he  is,  perhaps,  old  and 
gouty — podagra  and  the  peerage 
are  in  inevitable  association — and 
he  may  be  excused  for  thinking 
his  title  a  "ticket  of  leave." — 
If  he  is  a  peer  by  inheritance,  he 
"  Why  did'nt  may  consider,  as  possibly  the 
his   tongue"?   Duke  of  Wellinfrton  who  soes  lit- 


said  the  gentleman  on  my  right.  tie  to  the  House,  that  his  ancestor 
Such  procedure,  I  believe,  is  did  work  enough  for  the  family, 
unknown  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Your  young  lord  votes  it  all  a 
Avhich  is  a  body  of  great  decorum,  bore.  On  the  whole  he  prefers 
as  it  should  be,  in  presence  of  the  Paris.  Perhaps  a  grateful  coun- 
Throne  and  the  woolsack  and  the  try  will  recognize  this  preference 
bishops  in  their  lawn,  but  which  is  in  some  instances,  like  that  of  the 
also  a  body  of  great  dullness,  ex-  Duke  of  Hamilton,  as  a  public 
cept  upon  special  occasions, as  when  benefit. 

Lord  Derby  is  going  to  attack  My  attendance  upon  the  debates 
a  Liberal  ministry  or  defend  his  in  Parliament  during  these  con- 
own.  The  attendance  on  the  secutive  sessions,  though  not  fre- 
House  of  Lords  is  generally  thin ;  quent,  3'^et  sufficed  to  make  known 
there  are  seldom  more  than  sixty  to  me,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
peers  present  out  of  a  roster  of  persons  and  style  of  speaking  of  the 
of  nearly  five  hundred,  (Lords  more  prominent  members  of  both 
temporal  and  spiritual)  and  the  bodies.  Since  the  death  of  Lord 
gallery  for  visitors,  small  as  it  is,  Palmerston,  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
rarely  overflows.  The  habitual  probably  the  first  man  in  the 
non-attendance  of  the  large  ma-  House  of  Commons,  though  his 
jority  of  the  Peers  has  excited  the  preeminent  ability  as  a  statesman 
attention  of  thinking  men  in  the  might  not  be  conceded  by  the  ad- 
conservative  ranks,  who  fear  less  mirers  of  Mr.  Lowe  on  the  one 
the  upper  House,  which  Mr.  hand  or  of  Mr.  Bright  on  the  oth- 
Bright  so  dearly  desires  to  abolish,  er.  By  common  consent  he  is  the 
should  thereby  lose  its  due  weight  most  accomplished  orator  in  Eng- 
in  the  legislation  of  the  Kingdom,  land,  and  an  honest  Tory  would 
and  expedients  have  been  devised  doubtless  agree  with  you  in  think- 
to  secure   the  participation  of  a  ing  that  the  most  remarkable  in- 
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tellectual  performance  of  the  year 
was  Mr.  Gladstone's  Annual 
Speech  on  the  Budget  when  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  A  man 
of  wonderful  gifts  and  of  extraord- 
inary application,  making  his  way 
to  the  proudest  position  by  the 
force  of  his  own  genius  and  his 
own  will,  Mr.  Gladstone  yet  seems 
throughout  to  have  been  one  of 
those  happy  mortals — 
Whose   even   thread    the    Fates    spin 

round  and  full 
Out  of  their  choicest  and  their  whit- 
est wool. 
Double-first  at  Christ  Church  and 
Pellow  of  All  Souls',  member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford,  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the 
arena  and  coming  off  best  in  almost 
every  encounter,  the  scholar,  the 
statesman,  the  counsellor,  the 
orator,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  appear- 
ed to  achieve  greatness  less  than 
than  to  have  greatness  thrust  upon 
him  as  a  favorite  of  fortune.  He 
was,  indeed,  defeated  for  Oxford 
at  last,  but  his  alma  mater  feels 
none  the  less  proud  of  him  because 
loyalty  to  her  ancient  traditions 
seemed  to  demand  his  rejection, 
and  he  went  under  upon  the  Ke- 
form  Bill  with  the  fairest  pros- 
pect of  yet  being  Premiei'.  As  a 
leader  in  the  House  of  Commons 
he  was  thought  somewhat  impe- 
rious, and,  at  times,  even  fretful, 
and  to  his  want  of  the  faculty  of 
conciliation  was  attributed  by 
many  the  conversion  of  an  easy- 
working  Liberal  majority  to  the 
side  of  the  Opposition.  In  debate, 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  earnest  and  sym- 
pathetic, and  one  knows  not 
whether  to  refer  his  power  more 
to  the  force  of  his  convictions 
and  the  cogency  of  his  reasonings 
than  to  the  charm  of  his  manner 


and  the  music  of  his  voice.     His 
gesticulation  did  not   impress  me 
as  graceful  beyond  that  of  others, 
his  hands  were  too  constantly  em- 
ployed   in    the    pressure    of  the 
palms,  as  if  he  were  doing  up  mus- 
lin,   but  as  he  leads  the  hearer 
along  through  his  magnificent  am- 
plifications, one  becomes  so   thor- 
oughly under  the  spell  of  his  ora- 
tory that  criticism  of  minor  points 
is  forgotten,    as  when  the  strain 
has  ceased  it  is  difficult  to  say  ex- 
actly wherein  lay  the  fascination. 
His  diction  is  rich,   frequently  re- 
dundant,   and    I   thought  might 
have    been    cunningly    designed, 
now  and  then,  to  cover  up  rather 
than  unfold  his  meaning,   and  he 
betrayed  a  certain  fondness,   as  it 
seemed   to   me,    for  refining   and 
making  nice  points,  which   would 
be  less  successful  before  the  peo- 
ple than  with  a  highly   cultivated 
audience.     In  classical  and  other 
literary  illustration   he  is   equally 
ready  and  felicitous,    though  he 
trips  once  in  a  while  in   both,    as 
when    Mr.    Lowe    retorted  upon 
him  in   his   citation  from   Yirgil 
in  re  the  Trojan  horse  (which  the 
Saturday     Review    cleverly    said 
should  be  called  the   Trojan  hack) 
by  continuing  the  quotation,   and 
when,  during  the  same  discussion, 
he  altogether  misplaced  a   stanza 
of   Tennyson.     But   perhaps   the 
greatest  charm  of  Mr.    Gladstone 
is  his  entire  freedom  from   vulgar 
ostentation  and  from  seeking  after 
effects.     In  his   most  fervid  and 
glowing  passages  he  seems  to  be 
thinking  not  at  all  of  personal  dis- 
play, and  his  finest  ornaments  are 
rather  offered  out  of  his  opulence, 
it  would  appear,   as  a  tribute  to 
the  taste  and  culture  of  his  hear- 
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ers,  than  paraded  for  empty  show.   Government     in    the     House    of 
Mr.   Gladstone's    great    adver-  Lords,  whose  fame  was  early  ac- 
sary,  Mr.  Disraeli,  it  was  not  ray  quired  however,   as  Mr.   Stanley 
good  fortune  to  hear  upon  any  oc-  in  the    Commons,    where    he  so 
casion  of  interest.      He  was  al-  long  contended    with    Shell  and 
•ways  to  be  seen  sitting  directly  in   O'Connell  for  the  mastery.     Lord 
front  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  listen-  Derby  is  the  very  impersonation  of 
ing  with  the  most  eager  attention  vivacity  as  of  vigor.     As  you  see 
to  that  gentleman  whenever  he  him    from    the    gallery,     moving 
occupied  the  floor.     His  personal  across  the  floor  with   alert  step 
appearance  has  been  so  cleverly  and  shaking  hands  with  an  ac- 
caricatured  for    many    years    in  quaintance,    or    seated     opposite 
Punch,  that  no  one  at  all  familiar  Earl  Russell  and  listening  from 
with  the  cartoons  of  that  publica-  under    his   hat    to    some  of   the 
tion  can  be  at  a  loss  in  recognizing  platitudes  of  that  noble  lord,  or 
him   from    the    gallery.      Seated  yet  addressing  the    House    in  a 
next    Mr.    Disraeli,    on    his   left  strain  of  elegant  raillery  or  state- 
hand,  the  stranger  might  general-  ly  declamation,   he  is    the  same 
ly,  at  the  time  now  spoken  of,  see  Lord    Derby,    evidently    enough 
the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Edward  well  aware    of  his  own    jDOwer, 
Bulwer  Lytton,  and  the  two  mem-  reckless  of  consequences,   defiant 
bers  were  often  engaged  in  earnest  of  enemies,  with  vitality  enough 
conversation,    but    the    Truthful  in  him  yet  to  make  a  good  fight 
and  Beautiful  Baronet  having  been  for  the  old  nobility  with  the  best 
transferred  to  the  House  of  Lords  of    them.      At    first-glance,    the 
as  Baron  Lytton,  the  floor  of  the  stranger,   seeing  father    and  son 
Commons    has    lost     one    of    its  together,  would  take  Lord  Derby 
greatest  notabilities,  whom  all  that  for  the  younger  man,  and  surely 
visited  the  gallery  wished  to  see  on  the  brow  of  Lord  Stanley,  in  a 
if  not  to  hear.  more  marked  degree  "deliberation 

Among  the  members  of  the  Op-  sits  and  public  care."  The  im- 
position, when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  pression  made  upon  the  English 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  no  mind  by  Lord  Stanley's  speech  on 
one  took  a  higher  position  in  the  the  Reform  Bill  was,  it  seemed  to 
debate  on  the  Reform  Bill,  than  me,  that  he  was  a  stronger  thinker 
Lord  Stanley,  now  a  member  of  and  safer  counsellor  than  his 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  The  father,  but  wanting  his  grace,  his 
outward  man  might  be  taken  as  dash,  his  eloquence  and  his  com- 
the  type  of  the  conventional,  mand.* 
thoroughly  respectable,  well-bal- 
anced Englishman.  The  face  is  a 
little  heavy,  with  large  hanging 
cheeks,  and  an  expression  of  great 
gravity,  which  is  in  lively  con- 
trast with  the  look  of  his  father, 

the    Earl    of    Derby,    the    present    translation  of  the  Iliaa,  replied,   "  that 
T-,  .         -»r-    •  J.  -II       in,-,        lie  should  do  SO  as  soon  as  it  was  puh- 

Trime  Minister,  and  leader  of  the   lishedintheformof  a  Blue  Book."  Afar 


*  The  story  is  told  of  Lord  Stanley, 
that  discussing  his  father's  political 
and  intellectual  character  with  a  friend 
and  adherent  of  the  latter,  he  said, 
"my  father  would  be  a  very  able  man, 
if  he  knew  anything,  but  he  is  lament- 
ably ignorant."  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  said  that.  Lord  Derby,  being  asked  if 
he  had  sent  Lord  Stanley  a  copy  of  his 
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Of  the  rising  men  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  Lord  Cranborne, 
who  was  known,  at  the  time  of 
which  I  write,  as  Lord  Robert 
Cecil,  occupies  a  conspicuous 
place.  In  person,  tall  but  stoop- 
ing, and  wearing  a  full  black 
beard,  with  the  look  of  a  man  in 
feeble  health.  Lord  Cranborne  is 
decidedly  un-English  in  appear- 
ance. Although  not  more  than 
forty  years  of  age,  he  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  efficient  mem- 
bers of  the  present  Ministry,  and 
has  won  his  way  to  power  by 
diligent  attention  to  the  science  of 
government.  His  articles  in  the 
Quarterly  Bevieiv  have  secured  a 
very  enviable  reputation  for  him 
in  literary  and  political  circles. — 
He  is  a  hard  student,  and  his  re- 
laxations are  not  fox-hunting  and 
grouse-shooting,  but  rambles 
through  the  rural  districts  of  Eng- 
land, with  a  photographic  appa- 
ratus, returning  with  the  finest 
bits  _  of  English  scenery  in  his 
port-folio.  His  course  in  Parlia- 
ment has  been  independent  of 
party  ties,  though  he  has  acted 
for  the  most  part  with  the  Con- 
servatives. In  debate  Lord  Cran- 
borne is  perfectly  at  his  ease,  al- 
ways thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  subject  and  never  rising  un- 
less he  has  something  to  say. — 
His  style  is  eminently  epigram- 
matic.   From  all  which  it  will  be 

more  probable  anecdote  of  Lord  Stan- 
ley with  reference  to  his  father,  be- 
longs to  the  LiVjrary  at  Knowsley,  his 
lordship's  country-seat  in  Lancashire. 
A  guest  In  his  visits  had  noticed  that 
whenever  a  volume  had  been  taken 
from  the  shelves,  the  card  of  the  per- 
son taking  it  was  left  behind,  and  see- 
ing very  many  of  Lord  Stanley's  and 
very  few  of  "Lord  Derby's  cards  he 
asked  the  son  for  an  explanation  of  the 
fact.  "My  father"  said  Lord  Stanley, 
"has  now'no  need  of  consulting  books, 
he  carries  their  contents  in  his  head." 


correctly  inferred  that  he  never 
speaks  without  being  listened  to. 

On  the  Liberal  benches,  mid- 
way between  the  entrance  and  the 
Speaker's  Chair,  there  sat,  ordi- 
narily side  by  side,  two  men  of 
wide-spread  reputation,  different- 
ly acquired,  who,  in  equal  meas- 
ure possessed  the  ear  of  the 
House,  although  the  one  spoke 
with  ease  and  brilliancy,  and  the 
other  with  hesitancy  and  plain- 
ness  John     Bright    and    John 

Stuart  Mill.  The  great  master  of 
dialectics  is  a  hard,  nervous-look- 
ing man,  thin,  tall,  bald,  beardless, 
pale,  sharp-featured,  eagle-beaked 
and  eagle-eyed.  The  striking  ef- 
fect of  his  ample  brow  is  pain- 
fully impaired  by  the  disfigure- 
ment of  a  wart  or  wen.  He  sits 
as  member  for  Westminster,  and 
is  now  earnest  in  his  advocacy  of 
just  those  political  views  which 
he  has  for  years  been  assailing 
with  all  the  force  of  his  original 
and  powerful  intellect.  Probably 
no  other  Avriter  in  the  English 
language  has  pointed  out  with  so 
much  clearness  the  importance  of 
safe-guards  against  the  rule  of 
the  lowest  classes  of  society  as 
John  Stuart  Mill.  No  one  has 
warned  his  countrymen  more  im- 
pressively than  he,  against  the 
evils  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
rule  of  a  mere  numerical  majority. 
But  he  now  favors  an  unrestricted 
suffrage  which  shall  be  exercised 
by  men  and  women  alike.  As  a 
speaker,  Mr.  Mill  lacks  all  the 
qualities  which  are  possessed  in 
such  an  eminent  degree  by  his 
friend  and  brother  Liberal,  John 
Bright,  except  clearness  of  state- 
ment, and  directness  of  purpose. 
John  Bright  is  a  popular  orator 
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of  the  first  class.  His  person  is 
prepossessing,  and  his  manner 
uncommonly  agreeable.  Having 
long  since  discarded  the  attire  of 
the  Quaker,  he  appears  always 
scrupulously  well  dressed  in  a 
suit  of  black,  and  closely  shaved, 
except  as  to  a  short  whisker  of 
the  style  known  as  the  mutton 
chop.  Bold  and  outspoken  in  the 
avowal  of  his  sentiments;  with  an 
exhaustless  flow  of  excellent  Eng- 
lish, remarkable  as  being  mostly 
Saxon,  the  English  of  the  Drapier 
Letters ;  with  a  voice  like  a  trump- 
et, little  varied,  indeed,  in  its 
notes,  but  silver-toned  and  strong; 
without  prettiness  or  circumlocu- 
tions, but  going  directly  to  his 
aim,  John  Bright  is  the  Tribune 
of  the  People,  if  ever  there  was 
one.  A  higher  type  of  man  than 
Wilkes,  he  has  a  greater  mastery 
over  the  masses  than  ever  that 
demagogue  wielded  at  the  height 
of  his  popularity.  Unexception- 
able in  private  life,  he  commands 
the  respect  even  of  his  opponents, 
and  though  his  animadversions 
directed  at  the  House  of  Com- 
mons from  the  stumjD,  amounted 
almost  to  down-right  abuse,  he 
he  was  uniformly  received  upon 
his  return  with  entire  courtesy. 

His  plans  of  Reform  are  simple 
enough.  He  would  abolish  Church 
and  State,  Game  laws,  House  of 
Lords,  bauble  of  monarchy,  hered- 
itary privilege  of  every  kind,  and 
bring  merry  England  down  to  a 
pure  democracy  after  the  manner 
of  the  L^nited  States,  which  is  his 
model  of  government  and  society. 
jSTot  all  at  once  would  he  do  this, 
perhaps,  and  those  who  act  wath 
him  in  the  matter  of  reform  would, 
many  of  them,  start  back  aftright- 


ed  at  the  bare  contemplation  of 
such  sweeping  changes.  Lord 
Macaulay  was  an  ardent  Reform- 
er of  1832,  and  yet  could  not  think 
Mr.  Jefferson  a  benefactor  of  man- 
kind because  an  unrestricted  suf- 
frage was  the  result  of  his  politi- 
cal teachings.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  once  saw  in  Church  and  State 
but  two  aspects  of  one  eternal  em- 
bodiment of  truth,  might  possibly 
consent  to  the  severance  of  reli- 
gion from  the  government,  but  he 
would  doubtless  recoil  from  the 
destruction  of  the  Peerage  and 
the  abrogation  of  the  Crown,  and 
from  that  ingenious  division  of 
social  duties  and  privileges  by 
which  the  rich  are  to  pay  all  the 
taxes  and  the  poor  are  to  have  all 
the  power.  Such  is  Mr.  Bright 's 
simple  plan,  and  if  England  shall 
be  brought  to  adopt  it  and  shall 
ever  be  content  to  drop  the  sub- 
stance of  liberty  for  its  shadow 
which  she  sees  reflected  across  the 
water  from  these  shores,  it  will  be 
due  in  a  very  great  degree  to  the 
eloquence  of  the  member  for  Bir- 
mingham, 

There  is  a  gentleman  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  once  him- 
self a  Liberal,  Avho  does  not  look 
ahead  of  him  by  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Bright 's  lamps.  His  appearance 
is  so  singular  that  the  stranger 
will  be  led  to  ask  who  he  is  before 
hearing  him  utter  a  word.  He  is 
almost  an  Albino,  Avith  white  hair 
and  white  projecting  eyebrow^s,  a 
man  of  ordinary  height  and  un- 
demonstrative demeanor,  but  peer- 
ing out  at  the  conduct  of  afl:airs 
with  very  sharp  eyes  indeed. — 
This  is  Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  whose 
political  views,  his  opponents 
charge,  were  suddenly  and  com- 
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pletely  turned  upside  down  by  the 
violent  usage  he  once  received  at 
the  hands  of  intelligent  and  incor- 
ruptible Britons  at  the  polls,  upon 
which  occasion  he  barely  escaped 
with  his  life.  Mr.  Lowe  distrusts 
the  capacity  of  the  million  for  gov- 
erning the  State  and  sees  in  Mr. 
Bright  the  precursor,  at  no  very 
long  interval,  of  "the  man  on 
horseback,"  His  speeches  upon 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1866  were  com- 
pact of  thought  and  philosophic 
insight,  and  though  delivered 
with  less  ease  and  grace  than  those 
of  Mr.  Bright,  will  very  surely 
endure  as  among  the  best  speci- 
mens of  the  Parliamentary  rheto- 
ric of  the  age  of  Victoria. 

The  comparison  is  very  often 
instituted  by  Americans  between 
the  oratory  in  general  of  the 
British  Parliament,  and  that  of 
the  Pederal  Congress  and  the 
State  Legislatures  of  the  United 
States,  and  they  dwell  with  no 
little  complacency  upon  the  un- 
questionable superiority  of  their 
own  orators  over  the  speakers  of 
England.  There  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  there  is  a  much  larger 
number  of  men  in  every  hundred 
in  America  who  are  capable  of 
expressing  themselves  in  public 
speech  with  fluency  and  even  cor- 
rectness than  in  Great  Britain, 
and  that  the  ordinary  discussions 
of  our  town  councils  and  railroad 
boards  are  conducted  with  less 
difficulty  to  the  gentlemen  taking 
part  in  them  than  the  ordinary 
discussions  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 1  have  heard  a  great 
dignitary  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, whose  written  discourses  are 
models  of  rhetorical  elegance,  so 
stammer,  and  break  down,  and  tie 


himself  up  in  tangles  of  grammat- 
ical construction,  and  s,o  fall  over 
impediments  of  his  own  devising, 
and  run  into  all  manner  of  blind 
alleys  of  phraseology  leading  no 
whither,  in  quite  hopeless  con- 
fusion, and  this  too  in  a  course  of 
lectures  (extempore)  upon  a  sub- 
ject with  which  he  was  perfectly 
familiar,  that  it  was  almost  the 
2:)eine  forte  et  dure  to  listen  to  him ; 
and  I  have  seen  an  Earl,  in  brave 
uniform  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
his  county  with  side  sword  and 
cocked-hat,  in  moving  the  ad- 
dress to  Her  Majesty  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  go  through  such  absurd 
grimaces  in  his  agonizing  for 
words — "  the  contortions  of  the 
Sibyl  without  her  inspiration  " — 
that  a  raw  member  of  a  third- 
rate  debating  society  in  a  free 
school  on  the  frontier  of  Iowa 
would  have  been  ashamed  of  cut- 
ting such  a  figure  as  his  Lordship. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
we  have  any  reason  to  felicitate 
ourselves  upon  •  this  unquestion- 
able superiority  in  public  speak- 
ing. So  far  from  facilitating,  it 
impedes  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try. Solomon  tells  us  twice  re- 
peated that  in  a  multitude  of 
counsellors  there  is  safety,  but  he 
docs  not  say  that  there  is  wisdom 
or  safety  in  a  multitude  of  speak- 
ers. There  is  far  less  rubbish 
spoken  in  Parliament  than  in 
Congress,  because,  instead  of  for- 
ever talking  about  the  British 
Lion  and  the  Union  Jack  as  our 
orators  talk  about  the  American 
Eagle  and  the  glorious  Flag,  the 
members  address  themselves  in 
their  blunt  way,  stammering  and 
bungling  somewhat  it  is  true,  to 
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the  matter  in  hand,  and  manage 
to  transact  it.* 

Xo  unprejudiced  observer  will 
hesitate  to  admit  that,  however 
inferior  John  Bull  may  be  to 
Brother  Jonathan  in  the  art  of 
public  speaking,  there  is  a  far 
higher  culture  among  the  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  than  among 
the  members  of  Congress.  The 
reason  is,  indeed,  not  far  to  seek, 
and  may  be  found  in  the  dis- 
heartening truth  that  the  tenden- 
cy of  our  political  institutions  is 
undeniably  to  keep  the  most 
thoughtful  and  accomplished  men 
out  of  public  life.  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  public  life  is  dis- 
tasteful to  them,  there  is  the  im- 
portant circumstance  that  the 
man  who  makes  politics  a  trade, 
rather  than  a  study,  and  culti- 
vates the  arts  of  the  demagogue, 
rather  than  the  graces  of  the 
statesman,     will,    in    the    great 

*  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  admirable  In- 
augural Address  at  Edinburgh,  upon 
being  installed  as  Rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity there,  has  something  to  say 
that  is  pertinent  to  this  matter  of  uni- 
versal oratorj'.    He  says  : 

"When the  'seven  free  arts'  which 
the  old  universities  were  based  on, 
came  to  be  modifled  a  little,  in  order  to 
be  convenient  for  the  T\"ants  of  modern 
society — though  perhaps  some  of  them 
are  obsolete  enough  even  yet  for  some 
of  lis, — there  arose  a  feeling  that  mere 
vocality,  mere  culture  of  speech,  if 
that  is  'what  comes  out  of  a  man,  is  not 
the  synonym  of  wisdom  by  any  means  ! 
That  a  man  may  be  a  '  great  speaker,' 
as  eloquent  as  you  like,  and  but  little 
real  substance'  in  him 

"Oh,  it  is  a  dismal  chapter  all  that  if 
one  went  into  it, — what  has  been  done 
by  rushing  after  fine  speech  !  I  have 
written  down  some  very  flerce  things 
about  that,  perhaps  considerably  more 
emphatic  than  I  could  now  wish  them 
to  be  ;  but  they  were,  and  are  deeply 
my  conviction.  There  is  very  great 
necessity  indeed  of  getting  a  little 
more  silent  than  we  are.  It  seems  to 
me  as  if  the  finest  nations  of  the 
world, — the  English  and  the  American, 
in  chief,— were  going  all  off  into  wind 
and  tongue.  But  it  will  appear  suf- 
ficiently tragical  by-and-by,  long  after 
I  am  awaj'  out  of  it." 


majority  of  cases,  prevail  against 
the  scholar  and  thinker  at  the 
polls.  There  is  an  unquestionable 
jealousy,  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, of  superior  culture.  The  day 
of  the  Legares  and  the  Kiveses, 
of  the  Kennedys  and  the  Keeds, 
of  the  Everetts  and  the  Winthrops, 
has  passed  by,  and  will  not  re- 
turn. If  any  one  doubt  the  high- 
er culture  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, let  him  consider  their  con- 
tributions to  the  literature  of  the 
age  in  comparison  with  what  has 
been  done  by  members  of  Con- 
gress in  polite  learning.  The 
man  who  should  be  restricted  in 
his  reading  to  the  books  which 
had  been  written  by  our  Congres- 
sional literati  would  be  in  a  state 
of  quite  pitiable  intellectual  des- 
titution. But  the  man  who 
should  collect  the  volumes  which 
have  been  written,  or  compiled, 
by  members  of  Parliament,  now 
sitting  at  Westminster,  would  get 
around  him  a  valuable  and  inter- 
esting library.  Without  recur- 
ring to  Macaulay  and  Jeffrey,  not 
long  departed,  we  may  cite  the 
voluminous  essays  of  Lord  Broug- 
ham, the  philosophical  writings  of 
Mill,  the  historical  and  biographi- 
cal works  of  Earl  Stanhope 
(Lord  Mahon,)  the  novels  of 
Disraeli  and  Bulwer,  the  Homeric 
Studies,  and  many  other  disserta- 
tions, of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  ele- 
gant Latinities  of  the  latter  in 
association  with  Lord  Lyttleton, 
the  Iliad  of  Lord  Derby,  the  re- 
searches of  Layard,  the  graceful 
"Letters  from  High  Latitudes" 
of  Lord  Dufferin,  that  wonderful 
prose  poem  "Eothen"  and  the 
History  of  the  Crimean  War,  of 
Kinglake,      the      compilation    of 
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sacred  poetry  entitled  the  Book 
of  Praise,  by  Sir  Koundall  Pal- 
mer, Tom  Brown's  School  Boy 
Days  (and  its  companion  volmiies) 
of  Thomas  Hughes,  the  poems  of 
Lord  Houghton  (better  known  as 
Pt.  Monckton  Milnes,)  the  numer- 
ous books  of  travel  of  Lawrence 
Oliphant,  and  we  might  go  still 
further,  for  the  list  is  not  ex- 
hausted, and  mention  has  not  yet 
been  made  of  Earl  Kussell's  dis- 
quisitions in  pohtieal  philosophy 
and  memoirs  of  poets  and  poli- 
ticians. 

To  revert  for  a  moment,  in 
bringing  these  random  sketches  of 
Evenings  in  Parliament  to  a  close, 
to  English  and  American  oratory, 
it  is  matter  of  question  whether 
the  superiority  we  have  asserted 
is  not  rather  in  measure  than  in 
degree,  in  the  general  diffusion  of 
the  gift  than  in  the  surpassing 
excellence  of  its  particular  mani- 
festations, that  is  to'  say  whether, 
while  twelve  Americans  caught  at 
random  and  called  out  for  a  pub- 
lic speech  at  a  town  meeting,  or 
a  political  banquet,  would  acquit 
themselves  far  more  creditably 
than  a  like  number  of  English- 
men, there  are  to  be  found 
at  this  moment  in  Congress 
tAvo  men  as  eloquent  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright.  I 
greatly  doubt  it.  And  I  am  equal- 
ly in  doubt  whether  the  so  often 


insisted-upon  deterioration  in  Par- 
liamentary eloquence  since  the 
days  of  Pitt  is  not  more  fanciful 
than  true.  Something  must  be 
allowed,  of  course,  for  the  change 
of  circumstances,  for  the  utilita- 
rianism of  the  age,  for  the  vast 
augmentation  of  j)ublic  business 
admitting  far  less  of  mere  rhetori- 
cal displays,  and  for  the  fact  that 
in  our  day  the  speeches  are  taken 
down  just  as  they  fall  from  the 
lips  of  the  orators,  and  in  that 
form  presented  to  the  world,  with- 
out revision,  the  next  morning 
Avhen  the  world  is  eating  its  break- 
fast. We  have  only  fragments  of 
some  of  the  finest  efforts  of  Fox 
and  Sheridan,  but  we  cannot  be' 
absolutely  certain  that  tradition 
has  not  in  some  degree  exaggera- 
ted their  merits.  Had  they  been 
faithfully  reported,  we  should  un- 
doubtedly possess  many  noble 
passages  of  imperial  declamation 
that  have  unhappily  perished,  but 
it  may  also  be  that,  taken  as  a 
Avhole,  they  would  fall  below  what 
tradition  represents  them  to  have 
been,  and  we  may  not  hesi- 
tate to  express  the  conviction  that 
the  volumes  of  Hansard  for  the 
year  1S66  will  transmit  to  posteri- 
ty efforts  which,  judged  even  by 
the  standards  of  j)ast  excellence, 
posterity  will  regard  as  worthy  of 
the  palmiest  day  of  English  elo- 
quence. 
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MADONKA. 

Oh!  Mary  Mother,  though  we  lay 
]Sro  adoration  ou  thy  shriue, 
Kor  at  thine  altars  prostrate  pray, 
Kor  deem  thee  as  thy  Son,  divine. 

We  offer  thee  as  justly  due, 
The  tenderest  reverence  lips  may  breathe. 
And  benedictions  warm  and  true. 
Around  thy  sainted  memory  wreathe. 

The  Angel's  homage  we  repeat. 
His  ptean  join  in  glad  accord, 
And  thee  most  blest  of  women  greet. 
The  Virgin  Mother  of  our  Lord! 

All  gentle  elements  combined 
In  thee  their  meed  of  greatest  good ; 
In  thee  may  mortals  fitly  find 
The  type  of  perfect  womanhood. 

So  pure  that  seeming  sin  became 
In  thee  the  highest  holiness ; 
So  steadfast  in  thine  earnest  aim, 
So  strong  in  patient  lowliness, 

So  powerful  in  th}^  self-control. 
That  though  the  future's  fearful  part 
Pierced  like  a  sword  thy  suffering  soul, 
Thou  heldest  it  hidden  in  thy  heart. 

That  many  thoughts  may  be  revealed! — 
Sweet  Mother!  well  thy  children  know 
The  blessedness,  thy  sorrows  sealed. 
The  rich  results  that  from  them  flow ! 

We  women  find  in  thee  a  bond 
Of  perfect  fellowship  above; 
We  feel  thy  tenderness,  the  fond 
Deep  fervor  of  thy  Mother-love. 

Through  every  trouble's  varied  phase. 
Which  can  to  woman's  portion  fall. 
Thy  soothing  sympathy  allays 
Our  griefs,  for  thou  hast  known  them  all! 
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"When  we  our  highest  hopes  have  laid 
On  some  dear  object  of  delight, 
Then  seen  their  fair  fruition  fade 
And  wither  with  a  blasting  blight, 

We  think  of  thee  who  thought 'st  to  claim 
A  regal  throne  and  crowned  head 
For  thy  Beloved,  but  found'st  the  shame 
Of  Calvary's  cruel  Cross  instead  I 

And  when  th'  insatiate  Conqueror  Death 
Our  heart's  most  treasured  trust  has  won, 
We  see  thee  watch  with  bated  breath, 
The  awful  dying  of  thy  Son! 

Oh!  Mary  Mother,  may  we  trace 
The  blessed  pathway  thou  hast  trod, 
Till  saved  by  thy  Son-Saviour's  grace 
We  meet  thee  in  the  light  of  God! 


MAKY  ASHBITRTOX.'^ 

A   TALE   OP   MARYLAND    LIFE. 

CHAPTER  II.  hardened,      changing      character 

So  passed  away  the  morning  of  ^^^^  the  experience  of  each  added 

my  life;  in  foolish  dreamings  of  y^^^'  as  Me  reveals  itself  and  the 

impossibilities,     that    wondering  i^^ystery_(no  grand  mystery  after 

search  into  the  future  that  youth  all)  unwinds,  only  to  find   the  fu- 

halfdelights,  half  fears  to  sound,  ture  still  fleeting  before  us  as   it 

the  future  floating  with  its  golden  merges  and   developes   itself  into 

rose-clouds,    each  impossible  be-  eternity-death   and  immortality, 

coming  the  possible  with  its  may-  ^^^  S«'^^  ^^  ^'^^^7^,  ^^^'^^.  ?f  ^^ 

bes  of  silver  linings,  vivified  with  those  sweet,  youthful  imaginings. 

1                •    T  i.-     /xi    .  . ,            1,  Ah!  God  has  so   ordamed  it.     He 

shapes  so  indistinct  that  they  melt  ,       ,         ,         j.     ■,-        ^     ^■,-, 

,    r.        1           .           •  M 1      X      XI  placed  us  here  to  live,  to  fill  our 

beiore    becoming    visible    to    the  !;.,,,                      ^     t--.     '       . , 

•  1  V-  Ti     4-u                 X     T-   J       •  little  span,   and    He  would    not 
sight,  like  those  sweet  shades  in  ,         ,,        ' 

XI              •         1         1         -x   •     •  have  the  young,  strons;  arm  ren- 

the  morning  sky  when  it  is  im-  ^       ^             ,           .  ,      ?      . 

^    ^u^     X     x  n       t,  dered  nerveless  with   the   impres- 

possible  to  tell  where  one  com-  .        .,.„       ^    .,.                     ■'■ 

XI         X        •      X  sion  01  liie's  lutility. 
mences    or    another    terminates:  ^    ^              ,  .     -^  ,      .       . 
-i^^n^         ^    ■       A   u       1                  1  i  oiten  saw  him,  the  mspirer  oi 
before  growing  dull  and  grey  and  ,             .          '               ^    , , 
o           c                  <D    ^  j^^y  (jfeams,  in  one  way  or  another. 

*  Continued  from  page  152.  Once  or  twice  when  I  was  walking 
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to  school  through  the  woods,  I 
was  overtaken  by  him  and  his  tu- 
tor on  a  scientiGc  ramble  in  the 
same  direction.  On  such  occa- 
sions he  always  bowed  and  gal- 
lantly insisted  upon  relieving  me 
of  my  books,  carrying  them  for 
me  till  we  reached  the  school- 
house  door.  He  would  make 
some  gentlemanly  remarks  by  the 
way,  which  I  answered  shyly 
enough,  stealing  occasional  glances 
at  him  from  under  the  border  of 
my  long  sun-bonnet,  then  when 
my  destination  was  reached  with 
another  courtly  bow  he  would  pass 
on  with  his  tutor. 

Then  I  saw  him  on  his  beau- 
tiful pony,  presented  by  his  fa- 
ther when  his  precocious  manli- 
ness had  developed  itself  into  a 
desire  for  dangerous  pastimes, 
could  see  him  from  my  window  as 
he  gallopped  to  and  from  his  state- 
ly home,  made  the  woods  echo 
with  the  report  of  his  gun  or  bot- 
anized with  his  tutor  in  the  neigh- 
boring fields.  I  loved  to  watch 
him  with  the  most  eager,  child- 
like unconsciousness  of  harm,  as 
if  he  had  been  a  beautiful  flower, 
a  favorite  plant,  or  those  rich, 
gorgeous  sunsets  that  my  young 
soul  drank  in  with  such  intoxica- 
ting delight. 

But,  alas!  a  plant  or  a  sunset  is 
very  different  from  a  handsome 
youth,  and  the  admiration  exci- 
ted by  the  one  differs  altogether 
in  its  consequences  from  that  pro- 
duced by  the  other. 

Several  times  he  came  with  his 
father  to  see  mine  on  business, 
and  while  the  elder  gentlemen 
were  conversing,  he  would  walk 
about  the  premises,  playing  with 
my  little  brothers,   or  conversing 


with  his  air  of  dignified  grace  with 
my  mother.  I,  upon  such  occa- 
sions, sat  with  my  eyes  downcast 
upon  my  work,  my  face  flushing 
and  my  heart  beating  tumultuous- 
ly  if  he  happened  to  address  a 
word  to  me,  too  shy  to  give  an  audi- 
ble answer.  One  day  I  was  seated 
on  the  bench  under  the  sitting- 
room  window,  with  the  honey- 
suckle swinging  above  me  and  half 
touching  my  head  as  I  spun  some 
wool.  The  noise  of  the  wheel  pre- 
vented my  hearing  their  approach 
until  they  were  quite  close  and  I 
looked  up  startled  upon  hearing 
footsteps  to  find  it  was  the  father 
and  son. 

They  bowed  and  the  young  gen- 
tleman took  a  seat  near  me  while 
his  father  walked  off  with  mine  to 
the  adjoining  field  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  some  cattle.  He  threw 
himself  with  careless  ease  on 
the  turf  and  played  with  our  old 
house  dog,  all  unconscious  of  the 
admiring  looks  I  stole  at  him  oc- 
casionally. 

Our  conversation  was  very  lim- 
ited. I  was  of  course  too  shy  to 
iindertake  his  entertainment,  and 
he,  after  addressing  me  several 
remarks  about  the  flowers  and  my 
present  occupation,  or  such  things 
as  he  supposed  might  be  interest- 
ing to  a  simple,  ignorant  country 
girl,  folded  his  arms  while  the 
dog  caressed  his  feet  and  appear- 
ed to  be  absorbed  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  scenery  or  other 
subject  of  meditation.  Presently 
he  sprang  lightly  to  his  feet  as  he 
saw  the  elder  gentlemen  approach- 
ing, brushing  away  all  familiarity 
with  the  dog  that  was  rather  im- 
portunate in  his  attentions,  as  he 
did  so. 
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"  You  should  have  accompanied 
us,  Alfred,"  remarked  his  father, 
"  Mr.  Ashburton's  stock  is  really 
worth  looking  at.  I  should  like 
to  have  had  your  opinion,  also,  as 
to  some  I  design  purchasing." — 
Alfred  laughed  and  shook  his 
head. 

"  It  is  an  old  adage,  my  father," 
he  said,  "that  two  heads  are  bet- 
ter than  one,  but  1  never  heard 
before  that  three  were."  He 
paused  and  looked  beyond  at 
something  in  the  distance  for  a 
moment,  then  added,  "especially 
such  a  sheepish  one  as  mine  is 
upon  such  subjects."  Indeed  he 
did  not  look  in  the  least  interested 
in  that  under  discussion,  and  his 
opinion  could  hardly  have  been  of 
much  value. 

His  father  looked  at  him  with 
smiling  pride.  "A  great  farmer, 
Mr.  Ashburton,"  he  said,  turning 
to  mine.  "  That  is  my  future  as- 
sistant. What  do  you  think  of 
him  for  the  present?  is  he  likely 
to  be  a  very  valuable  one,  when 
he  avoids  such  occasions  for  learn- 
ing what  may  be  very  useful  to 
him  hereafter." 

"  Humph!  "  said  Father  dryly, 
"is  that  what  you  intend  doing 
with  him,  Mr.  ChaunceyV  I  tell 
'ee  what,  young  gent,  you'll  have 
to  look  sharp  before  you  make  a 
farmer.  It  requires  more  eyes 
than  you've  got,  it  appears  to 
me." 

I  flushed  and  thrilled  with  hor- 
ror and  cast  a  glance  involuntarily 
at  the  father  and  son.  It  was 
certainly  not  the  answer  that  the 
elder  Chauncey  had  anticipated. 

He  colored  and  drew  himself 
haughtily  back  from  my  plain- 
spoken  old  father,   changing  his 


manner  at  once  from  an  air  of 
friendly  condescension  to  one  of 
proud  reserve. 

Alfred  noted  the  effect  at  once, 
and,  with  his  graceful  good  nature, 
came  to  my  father's  rescue. 

To  his  father's  hurried  defence, 
that  "there  was  time  enough,  he 
wanted  the  young  gentleman  to 
see  something  of  the  world  before 
he  settled  " ,  he  struck  in, 

"You  are  right,  both  of  3'ou. 
Perhaps  I  make  more  use  of  mj- 
eyes  than  you  suppose,  Mr.  Ash- 
burton. Thanks  to  my  father's 
care  I  am  laying  in  knowledge 
now  which  will  not  prove  useless 
to  me  hereafter,  as  you  will  see. 
We  can  never  be  rivals,"  he 
bowed  politely,  "  as  you  have  the 
advantage  of  me  in  age  and  ex- 
perience, but  some  time  under 
your  kind  advice  I  may  not  dis- 
grace my  instructors." 

His  speech  had  a  peculiarly 
pleasant  effect,  and  raised  him 
higher  (if  that  could  be)  in  my 
estimation  than  ever. 

My  father's  attack  had  been  a 
very  rough,  unprovoked  one,  and 
particularly  unseasonable  at  his 
own  house ;  I  felt  bitterly  ashamed 
of  it,  and  the  contrast  between 
his  want  of  refinement  and  their 
easy  polish  was  nevermore  strong- 
ly defined  than  at  that  moment. 

Father  did  not  seem  conscious 
of  it,  and  took  Alfred's  politeness 
as  if  it  had  been  his  right,  while  it 
softened  him  without  his  knovr- 
ing  it. 

"You  will  be  very  welcome  to 
it,"  he  nodded  good  naturedly, 
"An  old  man's  advice  is  sometimes 
of  value,  you  know." 

The  visitors  bowed  and  walked 
oft',   carrying  away  with  them  a 
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breath  of  polished  retinement  that 
seemed  to  leave  my  own  surround- 
ings so  coarse  and  tlat  by  con- 
trast. 

I  felt  the  roughness  of  father's 
manners  as  a  sort  of  disgrace  and 
a  sense  of  humiliation  and  in- 
feriority came  over  me  which  was 
very  unpleasant,  and  marred  my 
enjoyment  of  the  sunset  that 
evening  considerably.  It  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  become 
etherealized.  Though  we  gaze 
among  the  stars,  a  gnawing  un- 
easiness at  the  heart  icill  drag  us 
down  from  sereal  flights  and 
make  us  far  more  alive  to  a  mun- 
dane than  a  celestial  existence. 

Once,  and  once  only,  I  went  to 
that  proud  mansion  that  was  to 
my  childish  imagination  as  a 
Paradise  from  which  I  was  de- 
barred entrance  forever — always 
near,  yet  as  distant  in  reality,  as 
one  of  the  stars  I  gazed  at  in  the 
night  time. 

One  afternoon,  father  came  in 
and  said, 

"Mary,  don't  you  want  a  walk?" 

"Where,  father?"  I  asked, 
looking  up  from  my  sewing. 

"Why,  I've  got  to  go  up  to 
Chauncey's  on  business,  (my  fath- 
er always  called  him  Chauncey 
behind  his  back,  to  my  great 
repugnance,  for  I  knew  that  he 
would  not,  for  worlds,  have  done 
it  to  his  face)  and  mother  says  you 
may  dress  yourself,  and  go  with 
me,  if  you  like.     Will  you  go?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I'd  like  very  much  to 
go,"  I  answered,  with  quick 
■heart-beats,  "It  would  give  me 
pleasure  to  walk  there  with  you." 

"You  queer  little  witch  of  a 
woman!  why  don't  you  answer 
like    other    people?      Fie!   about 


your  pleasure,  but  go  and  get 
ready,  for  I  can't  be  kept  waiting, 
hark  ye." 

Kepairing  to  my  room  in  a  state 
of  great  internal  excitement,  I 
found  mother  almost  equally  so 
over  my  frocks,  holding  up  several 
for  examination  as  to  their  suit- 
ableness on  so  august  an  occa- 
sion. 

Her  perplexity,  fortunately  for 
me,  was  put  to  a  speedy  termina- 
tion by  father's  calling  out  from 
below,  "make  haste;"  so  I  was 
quickly  donned  in  a  blue  muslin 
and  straw  hat  with  streamers  of 
the  same  azure  tint. 

"You  look  very  nice,"  said 
mother,  surveying  me  with  ap- 
parent satisfaction,  "!N'ow  hold 
up  your  head  and  be  as  much  of 
a  lady  as  any  of  them."  If  hold- 
ing up  the  head  constituted  the 
lady,  my  title  to  that  appellation 
was  certainly  but  a  poor  one,  for 
my  shy  eyes  drooped  constantly 
on  leaving  our  own  land  and 
treading  the  great  avenue  to  the 
shrubberied  Paradise. 

I  could  hardly  realize  my  hap- 
piness, the  felicity  of  going  to  his 
home;— there  of  seeing  him  per- 
haps;— of  being  their  guest  for  a 
little  while,  and  though  ever  so 
little,  an  object  of  their  attention 
for  the  time.  I  was  only  thirteen 
or  fourteen  then. 

There  were  strangers  just  ar- 
rived at  the  grove  we  were  told, 
and  mother  was  delighted  at  the 
opportunity  of  my  seeing  and 
describing  them  to  her  on  my  re- 
turn, having  considerable  curi- 
osity of  her  own  to  go  there  her- 
self, which  curiosity  she  had  had 
no  chance  of  gratifying,  as  of 
course,  she  was  not  expected  to 
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visit  there,  and  she  would  not  go 
upon  any  other  pretext.  So  it 
pleased  her  well  that  her  daugh- 
ter, as  a  child,  should  have  the 
advantage  she  could  not  obtain 
for  herself,  of  seeing  and  being  in 
fashionable  society — hence  her 
anxiety  about  my  dress,  as  if  it 
mattered  to  those  proud  people 
what  the  plain  farmer's  daughter 
wore. 

"With  intense,  trembling  pleas- 
ure, I  left  our  own  grounds  and 
entered  the  iron  gate  that  led  into 
the  park,  advancing  with  my 
father  through  an  avenue  of  oaks 
and  poplars,  whose  intertwining 
shadows  tesselated  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  clean  grass  below 
on  which  our  foot-falls  were 
scarcely  audible.  My  eye  travel- 
ed up  the  smooth,  shapely  trunks 
till  they  reached  the  lofty  sum- 
mits clasping  their  branches  to- 
gether in  long  rows  of  arches 
through  which  the  light  fell  fitful- 
ly on  the  dark  green  carpeting. 

The  place  appeared  still  more 
elegant  to  my  unsophisticated 
eyes  as  I  neared  it  than  it  had 
looked  from  my  little  garret  win- 
dow. A  handsome  porch  of  im- 
posing dimensions,  with  granite 
pillars  and  steps  decorated  the 
front.  The  house  itself  was  of  a 
red  brick,  mellowed  into  a  deep, 
rich  hue  by  age  and  weather,  re- 
lieved by  dark  green  shutters  and 
stone  and  stucco  work. 

On  one  side  was  a  lai'ge  green 
conservatory,  beyond  which  was 
seen  a  gate  of  trellis  work  sup- 
ported by  a  pair  of  granite  pillars, 
on  the  summit  of  each  of  which 
was  a  stone  urn  from  which  grew 
a  variety  of  flowers  forming  rich 
bouquets  and  sending  forth  vari- 


ous little  creepers  which  wound 
about  the  stonework  and  wreath- 
ed it  fancifullj'.  Through  th& 
trellis  work  I  could  see  the  gar- 
den with  its  stately  bushes  ranged 
in  artistic  order.  A  purple  mag- 
nolia and  a  pink  myrtle  waved  to 
me  through  the  gate,  and  a  blos- 
soming rose  tree  with  its  wreaths 
of  pink  boughs  scattered  its  ele- 
gant burden  on  the  graveled 
walks.  On  the  other  side,  a  long 
row  of  buildings  hid  the  grounds 
from  view  and  were  almost  con- 
cealed by  a  grove  of  lindens  which 
grew  close  to  the  house. 

My  heart  beat  rapidly  as  we  ap- 
proached, and  I  almost  wished 
myself  at  home  rather  than  en- 
counter that  formidable  meeting 
with  strangers.  How  would  they 
meet  me?  What  would  they  say 
to  me,  and  would  I  be  able  to 
comport  myself  properly?  I  asked 
myself  breathlessly. 

Fortunately  I  was  soon  relieved, 
for  Mr.  Chauncey  seeing  us  ap- 
proaching his  house,  came  out  on 
the  porch  to  meet  us.  Though  a 
proud  man,  he  had  very  affable 
manners,  particularly  at  home, 
and  his  reception  of  us  was  that 
of  the   thorough-bred  gentleman. 

"  I  am  most  happy  to  see  3'ou, 
Mr.  Asliburton.  Your  little  daugh- 
ter, I  presume.  Permit  me  to 
take  her  in  and  place  her  under 
Mrs.  Chauncey's  charge  during 
her  visit." 

My  father  stated  the  object  of 
his  visit,  which  was  to  see  some 
famous  specimens  of  agriculture 
that  Mr.  Chauncey  had  lately  im- 
ported and  intended  attempting 
to  naturalize  on  his  farm. 

"Come    this  way,    Miss,   • 

Mary?  is  that  your  name?"   said 
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Mr.  Chauncey,  leading  me  in  the 
handsome  hall,  where  a  broad 
stair-case  led  to  the  story  above, 
and  an  open  door  opposite  showed 
a  long  piazza  around  which  trees 
waved  in  the  summer  wind.  He 
stepped  to  one  side,  and  opening 
a  door,  I  was  suddenly  in  the 
midst  of  so  brilliant  an  assembly, 
my  eyes  could  discern  nothing  but 
a  mass  of  gilded  cornices,  splendid 
furniture,  ladies  in  floating  sum- 
mer vestments  that  waved  like 
mists  before  me,  while  my  ears 
were  saluted  by  a  low,  subdued 
hum,  which  subsided  a  very  little 
as  those  who  were  near  turned  to 
see  who  it  was  their  host  was  ush- 
ering in  just  then.  "  Mrs.  Chaun- 
cey, here  is  a  young  lady  that  I 
place  under  your  care  for  the  pres- 
ent. My  good  neighbor,  Mr. 
Ashburton's  daughter."  He  led 
me  forward  as  he  spoke  into  the 
centre  of  the  room, but  my  drooping 
eyes  and  trembling  limbs  scarcely 
permitted  me  to  see  the  looks  I 
felt  to  be  directed  towards  my  poor 
little  self. 

A  queenly  lady,  in  a  purple  silk 
trimmed  with  rich  black  lace,  with 
her  long  curls  permitted  to  fall  in 
front  while  a  high  tortoise  shell 
•comb  confined  them  partially  be- 
hind, advanced  to  receive  the  lit- 
tle girl  thus  thrown  upon  her  at- 
tention. 

Had  she  been  a  royal  lady  and 
these  the  denizens  of  her  court,  she 
could  not  have  been  more  queen- 
like or  I  more  fluttered  at  such  a 
presence.  But  she  welcomed  me 
with  all  the  dignified  grace  and 
affability  of  a  queen  and  bent  her 
haughty  head  with  a  winning 
smile  as  she  spoke  to  me  with  con- 
descendins:  kindness. 


"  Come  to  this  seat,  my  dear," 
she  said,  drawing  me  to  an  otto- 
man, "lam  very  glad  your  fa- 
ther brought  you.  I  have  seen 
you  so  often  at  church  that  I  al- 
most feel  as  if  I  knew  you,  and 
take  quite  an  interest  in  the  little 
thing  that  I  have  watched  from 
Sunday  to  Sunday.  And  you 
wished  to  see  the  place,  did  you 
not?  It  looks  very  well  now  that 
the  trees  are  in  foliage  and  the 
flowers  in  bloom.  Would  you 
like  to  see  the  grounds?  If  I  can 
only  command  the  attention  of 
my  madcap  son  wjio  is  completely 
run  away  with  our  pretty  young 
guest  there,  I  would  get  him  to 
show  you  around." 

Was  Alfred  there?  I  had  never 
raised  my  eyes  till  now  to  ascer- 
tain. Now  that  the  beating  of 
my  heart  quickened  at  the  men- 
tion of  his  name,  I  looked  up 
rapidly  and  saw  far  away  in  the  ■ 
deep  embrasure  of  a  window,  with 
heads  bent  together,  two  beautiful 
figures.  One  was  Alfred's  as  he 
bent  with  boyish  grace  towards 
an  exquisitely  beautiful  girl  about 
my  own  age.  His  laughing  face 
and  light  waving  hair  almost 
touched  hers  as  she  half  turned 
aside  in  a  fit  of  playful  petulance, 
archly  glancing  at  him  over  a 
rose  she  held  in  her  hand.  I  was 
lost  in  admiration  while  looking 
at  her;  her  beauty  was  captiva- 
ting. She  was  not  one  of  those 
ideal  beauties  that  I  had  read  of 
in  books  and  peopled  my  imagin- 
ary world  with.  No  written 
words,  though  descriptive  of  fea- 
tures, form  and  complexion,  could 
convey  an  idea  of  her  fascinations. 

It  was  not  her  figure,  though 
that  was  as  slim  and  graceful  as 
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some  delicate  plant,  it  was  not 
the  usual  attributes  of  beauty, 
though  she  possessed  each  in  per- 
fection— these  I  have  seen  since 
almost,  if  not  quite  equalled  in 
others — but  there  was  a  nameless 
something  about  her  that  com- 
pelled you  to  love  her  with  a  jeal- 
ous, exclusive  love,  almost  to  a 
painful  intensity.  To  a  man  her 
very  presence  must  have  been  in- 
toxicating. Her  eyes  were  in- 
tensly  brown,  so  warm  and  rich 
that  they  looked  like  painted  A^el- 
vet,  but  in  the  centre  glittered 
two  radiant  pupils  that  swam  in 
the  lustre  their  arch  mischief  gave 
them  one  moment,  the  next  to 
melt  into  your  very  soul  with  the 
mild  entreaty  of  a  gazelle.  Her- 
eyebrows  were  very  distinctly 
marked  and  very  much  arched  in 
the  centre,  which  gave  them  their 
peculiar  richness  and  fascinated 
your  gaze  so  completely  as  you 
watched  the  play  of  her  brows, 
the  lines  appearing  to  cross  one 
another  in  their  indescribable 
archness.  She  was  not  dark,  yet 
her  roses  were  too  brilliant  to  call 
her  fair.  Her  color  was  rich  and 
fluctuating;  of  that  deep,  warm 
tint  that  one  finds  in  the  heart  of 
a  rose  when  the  sun  has  blanched 
its  outer  envelope.  Her  lips  were 
as  scarlet  as  the  coral  bracelets 
she  wore  and  they  assisted  her 
eyes  wonderfully  in  sustaining 
their  peculiar  expression.  From 
the  small,  beautiful  head  fell  a 
profusion  of  rich  brown  ringlets, 
very  dark  in  color  and  heavy  in 
their  arrangement.  Whatever  she 
might  be  in  the  future,  the  co- 
quette, the  practiced  worldling, 
she  appeared  but  a  wild,  merry 
girl  at  present.     Yet  her  manner 


indicated  her  future  as  she  turned 
coquettishly  from  him  and  at- 
tempted to  place  the  red  rose  in 
her  hair.  It  fell  to  the  floor  be- 
tween them.  He  stooped  and 
bending  gracefully  over  her,  placed 
the  rose  where  she  desired  it  to 
rest.  Very  meekly  the  soft  eyes 
fell  during  this  act  of  gallantry, 
and  the  lines  rested  almost  straight 
across  her  brows,  but  presently, 
arching  with  mischief  she  raised 
them  to  a  neighboring  mirror, 
and  made  them  give  a  most  com- 
ical protest  against  his  awkward- 
ness in  decorating  her  hair. 

"  Alf,  Alfred,''  called  his  moth- 
er softly. 

Tossing  back  her  heavy  curls 
the  young  guest  came  running 
over  to  where  we  sat,  shaking  her 
finger  commandingly  at  Alfred 
who  was  about  to  follow  her. 

"He  can't  come,"  she  cried,, 
her  face  glowing  as  a  rose.  "I've 
put  him  in  the  corner  and  for- 
bidden his  moving  for  the  pre- 
sent." 

"  Why  have  you  cornered  my 
son,  Adele?"  asked  the  lady 
gently,  and  taking  the  hand  that 
was  held  out  in  playful  threaten- 
ing towards  him. 

"For  sundry  misdemeanors, 
madam,  I  assure  you  he  deserves 
punishment,  and  shall  receive  it 
most  humbly  at  my  hands." 

' '  Very  well,  my  dear,  but  you 
must  put  ofl'  his  ]puuishment  for 
awhile  and  let  him  escort  this 
young  lady  who  has  never  been 
here  before,  about  the  place.  Go 
tell  him  that  his  mother  wants 
him." 

Giving  a  graceful  sweep  in  sub- 
mission to  his  mother's  superior 
authority,  a  wave  of  her  imperial 
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hand  brought  him  speedily  across 
the  room. 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do 
with  3'ou  and  Adele  to  keep  you 
in  order,"  said  his  mother  smil- 
ing at  him  fondly.  "l!^ow  go  and 
comport  yourself  properly.  Take 
this  young  lady  under  your  charge 
and  walk  about  the  grounds  till  I 
send  for  you." 

Alfred'  had  taken  my  little 
trembling  hand  in  his  and  spoken 
to  me  with  gentle  kindness,  but  I 
felt  intuitively  that  he  must  have 
considered  my  presence  at  the 
time  as  a  great  bore,  drawn  off  as 
he  was  from  his  devotion  to  that 
entrancing  young  beauty. 

"I  will  do  my  best,  mother,  to 
act  the  showman,  though  there 
is'nt  much  to  be  seen  after  all. 
Will  you  come.  Miss  Adele?" 

"Xo,  I  think  not.  While  you 
act  beau-general  let  me  remain 
beside  your  mother  and  learn  that 
very  desirable  good  behavior 
which  I  need  so  much.  Mr.  Al- 
fred, I  kiss  my  hand  to  you.  I 
am  afraid  to  stay  in  your  com- 
pany any  longer  since  it  spoils  my 
reputation  for  dignity." 

She  pouted  so  prettily  as  she 

spoke  and  gave  her  head  such  a 

^provoking,  little  ill-used,  toss  that 

he   remained    perforce    to    make 

peace. 

"It  is  a  very  great  hardship 
for  me  to  be  under  the  burden  of 
your  displeasure.  Miss  Fleurry, 
since  I  was  placed  under  the  same 
condemnation.  If  I  have  wronged 
you,  I  ask  pardon,  but  in  the 
meantime  if  you  will  come  with 
us,  I  promise  to  be  on  the  best 
behavior  imaginable.  Pledge 
your  word  for  your  suffering  son, 
mamma  mine." 


"Go,  Adele,  you  shan't  stay 
with  us,"  bade  the  lady  smilingly, 
"the  presence  of  your  charge, 
probably,  will  keep  you  from  being 
too  outrageous." 

Adele  had  not  addressed  me  a 
word  after  the  first  introduction, 
but  suddenly  turning  then  she 
said,  "come,  Miss  Asburton,  and 
take  a  walk." 

I  arose  and  timidly  took  the 
proffered  hand.  We  walked  out 
through  the  hall  into  the  piazza, 
thence  over  the  smooth  turf, 
through  the  gate  of  trellis  work 
into  the  garden. 

It  was  like  fairy  land  to  me — 
those  beautiful  trees  and  rare 
flowers.  So  lovely  with  the  sum- 
mer wind  sighing  among  them 
and  rustling  their  leaves  as  if  the 
spirit  of  flowers  dwelt  among 
them  and  murmured  admiration 
at  the  fair  young  flower  that  was 
as  beautiful  as  those  we  had 
brought  with  us.  I  looked  at 
nothing  so  much  as  at  her,  so 
fascinating  to  me  were  her  bright 
dark  eyes  and  brilliant  cheeks. 

I  did  not  know — I  was  guiltless 
of  intentional  wrong — but  her 
beauty  gave  me  pain,  rather  than 
pleasure,  and  I  knew  not  why, 
but  I  wished  as  I  looked  at  her 
that  either  she  was  less  charming, 
or  that  I  was  her  equal  in  per- 
sonal attractions.  A  numb  pain 
came  over  me,  and  I  wished  that 
she  had  not  come  into  my  paradise 
to  disturb  my  dreams  and  cause 
me  this  vague,  inward  uneasiness. 
Then  came  discontent,  and  I  felt 
myself  to  be  so  homely  and  awk- 
ward as  I  walked  beside  them, 
they  continuing  their  graceful 
jesting. 

Alfred  spoke  to  me  several  times, 
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but  as  I  answered  only  in  mono- 
syllables, he  thought  probably  that 
I  would  feel  more  at  my  ease  in 
being  permitted  to  remain  silent, 
so  he  and  Adele  jested  and  sport- 
ed, he  the  willing  captive,  she  the 
arch  child  coquette.  He  was  evi- 
dently very  much  in  love,  for  he 
could  scarcely  take  his  eyes  from 
her  budding  beauty  for  a  moment. 

We  came  to  an  arbor  buried 
under  a  heavy  mass  of  creepers. 

"Ah  !  Alfred  !"  cried  Adele, 
"  will  you  look  at  that  rose  above 
there?  What  would  I  not  give 
for  it!" 

"  Yourself?"  he  asked  playful- 
ly putting  one  hand  on  the  arbor 
as  if  about  to  rise  on  its  frame- 
work, and  turning  his  smiling 
face  around  to  her. 

"  Myself!"  she  exclaimed  inno- 
cently," I  am  not  mine  to  give. 
You  know  I  belong  to  mamma 
and  papa  yet." 

"Ah!  true!  but  I'll  hold  the 
promise  good  for  the  future  (vague 
uneasiness  again.)  Your  obedi- 
ent, humble  servant,  mademoi- 
selle." 

He  sprang  lightly  up  the  side 
of  the  arbor,  leaned  over  and  pro- 
cured the  rose  in  triumph.  .Jump- 
ing down,  he  half  bent  one  knee 
and  tendered  the  flower  with  an 
air  of  graceful  submission  to  his 
liege  lady.  It  was  a  lovely  white 
rose  with  a  heavy  envelope  of 
waxen  petal,  just  warmed  in  the 
centre  into  a  mellow  tint  as  if  the 
sun  had  kissed  it  and  left  a  ray  to 
linger  there. 

"  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you, 
sir  knight,  that  I  am  going  to 
give  this  rose  to  Miss  Ashburton 
on  whom  you  were  in  duty  bound  to 
bestow  it.     Remember  you  have 


given  me  countless  flowers  already, 
but  have  not  given  her  one." 

His  face  flushed  deeply  as  she 
turned  to  me  with  playful  petu- 
lance and  said — 

"  Take  this  flower.  Miss  Ash- 
burton, I  have  a  great  many  more 
and  don't  care  for  it." 

"JS'o,  indeed,"  said  I,  drawing 
back,  and  so  wounded  that  I  could 
with  difficulty  refrain  from  a  fit 
of  childish  tears. 

"  There,  Master  Alfred,  5-ou 
see  that  I  am  more  polite  than 
you,  and  Miss  Ashburton  knows 
it."  (The  wanton  little  beauty! 
she  knew  her  power  and  was  mer- 
ciless in  the  use  of  others  as  a 
means  for  its  exhibition.) 

"  Miss  Ashburton  must  excuse 
me,"  cried  Alfred  with  heightened 
color,  "but  you  said  you  would 
give  anything  for  it,  while  Miss 
Ashburton  expressed  no  wish  of 
the  kind." 

"Very  proper!  how  could  she 
when  you  never  offered  her  a  sin- 
gle flower?  Miss  Ashburton,  send 
him  off"." 

Thus  playfully  amusing  them- 
selves we  wandered  on  about  the 
grounds,  while  Alfred  retrieved 
his  character  for  politeness  by 
gathering  a  variety  of  flowers, 
some  delicate  heliotrope  and  ver- 
benas as  a  bouquet  for  me,  pre- 
senting them  very  kindly  when 
arranged. 

I  received  it  v>'ith  a  simple 
"  thank  you,"  but  I  have  preserv- 
ed it  from  that  day  to  this.  They 
lie  now  scentless  and  faded  in  a 
little  box;  kept  because  his  hand 
had  touched  them,  and  because  of 
the  passing  thought  that  he  be- 
stowed on  me  while  arranging 
them.     How    foolish    it    was!    I 
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blushed  many  a  time  on  seeing  to  throw  them  away  when  their 

ihem  for  the  feehng  that  prompted  beauty  and  fragrance  were  gone. 
me  to  keep  them,   yet  could  not  (to  be  continued.) 

summon  moral  courage   sufficient 


CALLISTA. 

Out  of  a  darkness  deeper  far  than  death, 

Out  of  a  pitiless,  pale  sorrow  piled 
About  my  heart  that  stifled  back  my  breath 

And  hushed  me  like  a  terror-stricken  child, 
Callista  called  me,  and  I  could  not  stay: 
Callista  called  me,  and  I  went  away. 

She  called  me,  and  like  Ariel,  her  voice 
Evoked  a  tempest  from  my  spirit  fraught 

With  swift,  auroral  splendors  that  rejoice 
Around  the  darkened,  Arctic  poles  of  thovight: 

She  called :  my  heart  flushed  gladly  up  the  sky 

Beneath  the  radiant  summer  of  her  eye. 

Callista  called  me,  and  for  four  long  years 
The  spectral  beckoning  of  her  white  hand 

Led  me  thro'  terror  and  thro'  blood,  and  tears, 
When  war  ran  riot  "  in  the  red,  red  land," 

And  like  a  vestal  Priestess  she  became 

Part  of  the  Faith  that  made  her  altars  flame. 

Scorching  or  freezing  on  the  Picket  lines, 
Or  bound  and  guarded  in  a  Felon's  cell, 

Or  laid  at  rest  beneath  the  moaning  pines. 
Or  where  the  battle's  thund'rous  surges  swell, 

I  saw  her  bright  face  gleaming  everywhere 

Calm  as  blest  dreamings,  eloquent  as  prayer. 

Ah,  once  when  fevered  of  a  grievous  wound 
Mine  eyes  had  power  to  pierce  the  outward  rind 

Of  gross,  material  forms  which  hedge  us  'round 
And  see  the  essences  therein  enshrined; — 

I  saw  Callista's  naked  spirit  then 

Fairer  than  women  are,  nobler  than  men. 
ToL.III.— yo.III.  16 
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And  after  Franklin,  when  the  midnight  rain 
Washed  off  the  blood-clots  from  my  sleepless  eyes, 

"While  I  was  sifted  thro'  the  sieves  of  pain 
Beneath  the  chill  November's  murky  skies, 

O,  radiantly,  she  came,  and  bending  low 

Set  peace,  like  kisses,  on  my  heart  and  brow. 

On  a  full  score  of  bloody  battle-fields 

'Mid  the  artillery's  volcanic  roar, 
I  heard  the  music  that  a  whisper  yields, 

A  melody  that  haunts  me  evermore, 
Callista  whispering  promises  divine 
"  After  the  war.  Love,  then  will  I  be  thine!  " 

O,  Darling,  in  the  Land  we  Love  there  are 
Fair  throngs  of  girls ;  but  none  of  them  I  knew ; 

Homeless,  and  friendless  as  an  unlit  star 
"Was  I  among  them ;  friendless  but  for  you ; 

Nor  after  four  years'  martyrdom,  can  I 

Eecall  one  kindly  word,  or  kinder  sigh: 

And  thou  art  gone,  Callista,  even  thou! 

Sole  Love  of  mine  in  all  those  dreary  years! 
And  thou  hast  left  my  weary  spirit  now 

Like  faded  smiles  adrift  in  bitter  tears! — 
"Where  dwellest  thou,  Callista? — I  would  dwell 
"With  only  thee! — I  cannot  say.  Farewell! 

"What  land's  soft  breezes  toss  thy  nut-brown  hair? 

"What  vales  now  blossom  'neath  thy  calm,  dark  eye? 
Or  dwellest  thou  on  mountains  bleak  and  bare? 

Or  did'st  thou  to  the  unknown  desert  hie? — 
O,  Beautiful,  no  home  on  earth  hast  thou 
Save  this  poor  heart!— and  it  is  broken  now! 

Callista,  call  me  wheresoe'er  thou  art! — 
Pillow  my  wan  cheek  on  thy  virgin  breast! 

And  let  thine  eyes  distill  into  my  heart 
Strength  that  is  calm,  and  courage  that  can  rest! — 

A  land  of  slaves  is  wearisome  to  me. 

And  my  heart  pines  for  solitude  with  thee ! 

Callista,  call  me!  Beautiful,  be  mine! — 
And  let  me  feel  in  heart,  and  blood,  and  brain. 

That  I  am  thine,  in  thought  and  purpose,  thine! 
Alike  to  me  are  ocean.  Alp,  and  plain; 

The  Land  I  Love  is  only  where  thou  art, 

Next  to  Messiah,  nearest  to  my  heart! 
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HUMORS   OF   THE  MORGAN  RAID  INTO  INDIANA  AND   OHIO, 


(third    paper.) 


A  DESERTED    VILLAGE. 

Two  companies  of  the  "  Indiana 
Legion  "  went  down  from  their 
respective  towns — Jonesville  and 
Plainington — to  show  Gen.  Mor- 
gan fight  at  Vernon.  The  two 
towns  mentioned  were  on  a  line 
with  Vernon :  Jonesville  w^as  the 
nearest;  therefore  the  Jonesvil- 
lians  reached  the  "  seat  of  war  " 
first.  Just  outside  the  captured 
borough,  at  a  safe  distance,  they 
halted  and  commenced  to  drill, 
for  their  commander,  being  a  wise 
man,  did  not  deem  it  altogether 
expedient  to  lead  a  freshly-organ- 
ized company  into  battle  until 
they  had  heard  at  least  something 
of  army  tactics. 

The  spot  chosen  by  the  venture- 
some Jonesvillians,  in  which  to 
educate  themselves  for  war,  was 
a  deep  valley,  and  while  they 
were  righting  their  eyes  and  left- 
ing  their  eyes,  and  wheeling, 
marching,  counter-marching  and 
charging;  their  friends,  the  Plain- 
ingtonians,  appeared  on  the  hill. 
The  Jonesvillians  recognized  them 
at  once,  and  with  a  view  to  show- 
ing off",  began  to  indulge  in  a 
series  of  figures  and  flourishes  so 
sublime  as  never  yet  to  have  been 
thought  of  by  any  writer  of  army 
tactics.  But  the  Plainingtonians 
were  less  fortunate  in  point  of 
recognition.  They  >saw  the  Jones- 
villians and  halted;  a  brief,  very 
brief,  consultation  was  held;  a 
"right-about-face"  was  ordered, 
and  just  as  their  neighbors  began 
to  indulge  in  one  of  their  grand 


charges  towards  the  top  of  the 
hill,  with  an  eye  single  to  their 
splendid  reception,  they  struck  off 
towards  Jonesville,  sa7is  any  word 
of  command,  or  order  to  march, 
at  the  rate,  as  a  musician  might 
say,  of  three  beats  in  a  bar. 

This  movement  on  the  part  of 
their  co-laborers  in  the  "cause  of 
their  country  "  greatly  astonished 
the  Jonesvillians,  for  it  never  in 
the  least  occurred  to  them,  that 
they,  the  loyal  representatives  of 
the  loyal  town  of  Jonesville,  could 
possibly  be  mistaken  for  a  band 
of  rebels.  There  was  something 
dreadful  in  the  wind !  A7hat  that 
was,  it  did  not  take  their  imagina- 
tions long  to  conjure  up.  From 
their  advantageous  position  the 
Plainington  boys  had,  most  likely, 
seen  Morgan  and  his  whole  force 
sweeping  on  in  that  direction, — 
They  were  then,  in  all  probability, 
just  ready  to  come  over  the  hill 
from  the  direction  of  Vernon — a 
moment  later  and  they  would  be 
tearing  down  upon  them  like  a 
herd  of  locomotives.  With  one 
accord  this  impression  seemed  to 
force  itself  upon  every  member  of 
the  company,  and  by  common 
consent  they  continued  their 
charge  straight  on  after  the  de- 
moralized Plainingtonians  ;  or 
rather,  they  converted  it  into 
"what  those  worthies  mistook  for 
a  most  vigorous  and  malignant 
pursuit. 

Such  a  race  was  never  seen  be- 
fore, and  may  never  come  off" 
again.      The    Jonesvillians    took 
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new  fright  at  every  extra  exer- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Plaining- 
tonians,  and  so,  to  use  a  homely 
phrase,  they  kept  it  up,  nip  and 
nip.  Finally  the  distance  be- 
tween Vernon  and  Jonesville  was 
overcome,  and  into  the  latter 
place  dashed  the  Plainingtonians, 
calling  to  the  citizens  to  fly 
for  their  lives,  as  Morgan  and 
his  horse-thieves  were  right  at 
hand.  And  the  citizens  flew. 
Some  to  their  cellars,  some  to 
their  garrets,  and  some  toward 
the  neighboring  woods.  In  five 
minutes  it  was  a  legitimate  bedlam. 
Men  shouted  to  each  other  and 
swore  at  each  other,  or  some  one 
else;  women  screamed,  children 
squalled,  jacks  brayed,  and  dogs 
barked — every  sound  that  the  lit- 
tle town  was  qualified  to  make 
came  pouring  forth  tributary  to 
the  great  hub-bub  that  was  com- 
ing ofl;'  with  such  commendable 
volume. 

Up  dashed  the  Jonesvillians, 
just  as  the  excitement  was  highest. 
The  Plainingtonians  were  com- 
pletely exhausted,  and  as  it  did 
not  occur  to  them  that  rebels  were 
only  flesh  and  blood,  and  there- 
fore liable  to  get  in  the  same  con- 
dition, they  concluded  it  was  folly 
to  longer  continue  the  flight.  So 
when  their  friends  appeared,  they 
threw  down  their  arms  and  pre- 
pared to  surrender  uncondition- 
ally. 

"We  surrender!"  cried  the 
commander  of  the  Plainington- 
ians, as  the  other  company  swept 
up  towards  them.  "  Never!"  re- 
sponded the  Jonesville  man, 
"never  think  of  surrendering  as 
long  as  you  can  fight.  We  are 
going  to  make  a  stand  here,   and 


protect  our  homes,  or  die  by  them. 
Back  us  up,  my  good  neighbors — 
by  our  united  efibrts  we  can  check 
the  hordes  of  treason,  and  hold 
them  till  reinforcements  come  to 
our  aid.  The  goodly  town  of 
Jonesville  must  not  be  thus  tame- 
ly surrendered  up  without  an  ef- 
fort to  save  her." 

A  new  light  broke  in  upon  the 
Plainingtonians,  and  straightway 
their  courage  arose  far  above  zero. 
Seizing  their  arms,  they  swore 
that  the  surrender  of  Jonesville, 
or  of  anything,  or  any  one  else, 
was  the  last  thing  they  could  ever 
think  of  ' '  You  interrupted  me, ' ' 
said  their  commander;  "I  did 
not  mean  that  we  were  willing  to 
surrender— here  is  what  I  was 
going  to  say,  '  we  surrender? 
We  lay  down  our  arms?  Never, 
while  there  is  a  sinew  at  command, 
or  a  country  that  calls  for  our 
services!" ' 

The  commanders  were  now 
each  highly  pleased  with  the 
other.  A  few  words,  however, 
sufficed  to  show  pretty  clearly  just 
how  matters  stood,  and  what  all 
this  great  race  had  been  about, 
yet  neither  was  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge the  corn ;  so  they  made 
out  that  Morgan  was  coming, 
sure  enough,  and  that  they  had 
double-quicked,  not  because  the}' 
were  afraid  of  him,  but  because 
they  wanted  to  get  to  Jonesville 
ahead  of  him  in  order  that  they 
might  defend  the  town.  So  they 
went  out  and  formed  in  line  of 
battle  on  the  Yernon  side  of  the 
place,  and,  in  the  language  of  the 
poet, 

—"Waited  and  waited 

Until  did  prevail 
The  opinion  that  Knids  had 
Abandoned  the  trail," 
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Or,  in  other  words,  waited  till 
night  came  on  and  a  runner  came 
with  it,  bringing  a  mess  of  as- 
tonishing intelligence  to  the 
frightened  citizens  of  the  "de- 
serted village,"  to  the  efiect  that 
General  Morgan  had  quitted  Ver- 
non, was  marching,  not  towards 
Jonesville,  but  directly  away  from 
it. 

It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to 
some  how  it  was  that  with  the 
immense  force  they  called  out,  the 
Federals  did  not  prove  more  an- 
noying to  General  Morgan  in  the 
course  of  his  raid.  The  conduct 
of  the  two  companies  mentioned 
above  may  serve  as  a  partial  ex- 
planation. There  were  men 
enough  constantly  at  hand  to 
have  swallowed  the  Confederates 
without  salt,  as  the  saying  is,  but 
like  the  Jonesvillians,  they  were 
generally  only  a  little  distance 
away,  engaged  in  drilling,  or 
something  else.  I  recollect  a  little 
affair  that  came  oiT  just  after  the 
army  got  into  Ohio.  If  not 
strictly  humorous,  it  goes  to 
further  substantiate  what  I  have 
been  saying  with  reference  to  the 
keep-off  propensities  that  were  so 
fully  developed  in  the  "  Legions;" 
and  also  to  show  that  when  ac- 
cidently  wrung  in  they  were  de- 
cidedly 

SHARP  SHOOTERS. 

Sergeant  Gilcrease,  of  the  10th 
Kentucky,  had  taken  a  small 
squad  of  men  and  struck  out 
from  the  main  army  for  the  pur- 
pose of  picking  up  a  few  fresh 
horses.  They  came  to  a  place 
where  too  pretty  good  sized  farms 
joined  each  other,  with  their 
buildings  so  located  as  to  be  but  a 
short  distance  apart. 


On  their  riding  up  to  one  of  the 
farm  houses  the  proprietor  came 
out  and  received  them  with  a  very 
prominent  show  of  friendship. — 
lie  had  no  horses  just  at  hand, 
but  he  might  put  them  in  the  way 
to  find  plenty — anyhow,  he  was 
friendly  to  the  cause  of  the  South, 
and  therefore  would  be  too  happy 
to  do  anything  he  could  for  them. 

"While  they  were  sitting  on 
their  horses  listening  to  the  old 
fellow's  bladge,  a  gun  was  fired, 
over  about  the  other  house,  and 
the  ball  was  heard  to  pass  rather 
unpleasantly  near  the  little  band. 
Sergeant  Gilcrease  asked  the  old 
gentleman  what  it  meant.  He 
told  them  there  was  a  boy  out  in 
an  orchard  of  the  other  farm 
shooting  birds — nothing  more. 

This  explanation  did  not  fully 
satisfy  Sergeant  Gilcrease,  so  he 
told  his  men  to  remain  and  see 
what  they  could  do  with  the  old 
farmer,  while  he  galloped  over 
and  took  a  look  at  matters  and 
things  about  the  other  house. 

There  was  a  long  lane  running 
past  the  house;  the  end  of  it 
nearest  to  where  the  Confederates 
were,  was  fenced  up,  and  had  a 
large  gate.  Sergeant  Gilcrease 
opened  the  gate,  and  as  he  passed 
through,  it  swung  shut  again  of 
its  own  accord.  All  went  well 
enough,  and  nothing  looked  at  all 
suspicious  until  he  was  within  a 
few  paces  of  the  house,  when,  to 
his  amazement,  out  of  it,  and 
from  around  it,  poured  at  least  a 
full  company  of  Federal  State 
Guards,  all  of  whom  commenced 
firing  upon  him  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 

To  retreat  was  not  practicable, 
for  the  gate  was   closed    and  it 
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would  not  do  to  stop  for  the  pur-  drilling  at  the  farm  house,  or  not, 

pose  of  opening  it;  to  dash  right  I  never  learned — one  thing  I  knoAV, 

past  the  house,    and    down    the  they    were     not     making     very 

lane   was   the    only   direction    in  strenuous  efibrts  to   find   General 

which  lay  the   slightest  hope   of  Morgan;  and  another  thing  Sergt. 

escape.     It  was  a  hazardous  un-  Gilcrease  knows,  they  would  have 

dertaking  but  he    undertook    it,  made   a  very    desirable   band   of 

and  strange  as  it  may   seem,  ran  sharp  shooters— for  an   enemj-. — 

the  gauntlet  without   either  him-  He  says  in  no  instance  during  the 

self  or  horse  receiving  a  scratch,  raid  was  he  so    completely  dis- 

although  there  must  have    been  gusted  with  the  Northern    "  Le- 

considerably  over  a  hundred  shots  gions"  as  in  this — firing  one  hun- 

fired  at  him.  dredfair  shots  at  short  range,  and 

Whether    this     company     was  not  one  scratching  him. 


"tell  me  ye  wixds." 

Tell  me  ye  gentle  winds  where  have  you  been 

Whispering  to  flowers  in  yon  mossy  glen  ? 

Wooing  them  gently  with  kisses  as  sweet 

As  the  fragrance  ye  lovingly  linger  to  greet 

Calling  the  blush  to  the  beautiful  rose 

Or  scattering  the  dew,  that  its  petals  enclose    . 

Sighing  the  while  to  the  lily  so  fair? 

Who  trustingly  listens,  sweet  flowret  beware. 

Tarry  ye  night  winds,  stay  with  me  stay. 

And  tell  me  where  you've  been  wandering  to-day, 

Have  you  been  where  the  azure  sky  smiles  the  day  long? 

To  the  sweet  land  of  poesy,  music  and  song. 

Where  the  breath  of  the  magnolia  floats  on  the  breeze? 

And  the  Zephyrs  sigh  gently,  amid  orange  trees. 

Where  the  shimmering  rays  of  the  stars  mildl}^  beam, 

As  tender  and  soft,  as  the  young  Poet's  dream. 

Tell  me  ye  whispering  winds,  where  have  you  been 

Listening  to  lovers,  their  secrets  to  win? 

Lulling  the  violet  sweetly  to  rest? 

Or  rocking  the  bird  in  his  leafy  tree-nest? 

Filling  the  white  sail  of  some  tiny  boat? 

Or  echoing  softly,  the  blithe  bugle's  note? 

Or  kissing  the  wavelets,  as  pure  and  as  bright 

As  the  moonbeams  that  rest  on  its  bosom  at  night? 
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Perchance  you've  beeu  sleeping  in  some  rocky  cave 
Where  no  sound  greets  the  ear,  save  the  flash  of  the  wave 
Or  the  scream  of  the  gull,  as  she  rides  on  the  gale. 
And  mingles  her  cry,  with  the  blast's  dreary  wail 
Or  sporting  with  echo,  in  some  lonely  dell 
Where  the  sweet  woodland  quire,  their  melody  swell 
Come,  tell  me,  thou  truant,  and  I  will  not  chide. 
Then  the  Zephyr,  in  musical  accents  replied 

I  have  kissed  the  soft  cheek  of  the  babe  in  its  sleep, 
And  watched  the  fond  mother,  her  loved  vigils  keep 
As  she  pillowed  the  beautiful  head  on  her  breast. 
And  ever  anon  the  fair  ringlets  caressed 
Or  tenderly  sang  in  a  low  plaintive  tone 
To  the  darling,  whose  heart  beats  so  near  to  her  own 
Or  fervently  prayed,  for  the  guidance  of  Heaven 
To  fulfill  the  sweet  trust,  that  her  Father  had  given. 

I  have  sighed  with  the  maiden,  in  whose  lovely  eyes 
Lay  mirror'd  the  depths  of  the  summer's  blue  skies 
Whose  tresses  of  gold  hid  a  bosom  of  snow. 
Where  truest  and  warmest  of  impulses  glow, 
Whose  rich  mantling  blush  gave  a  silent  reply, 
To  loved  words  breathed,  as  low,  as  her  own  gentle  sigh, 
When  so  fondly  they  stood  'neath  the  moon's  holy  light 
And  dreamed  of  a  future,  so  calm  and  so  bright. 

With  the  prisoner  I  have  been  in  his  dark  lonely  cell 
Where  the  deep  monotones  of  the  ocean's  sad  swell. 
Blend  strangely  with  the  tramp  of  the  sentinel's  tread. 
And  awaken  sweet  memories  of  hopes  that  are  fled, 
Ah!  where  is  the  loved  one?  she  is  waiting  e'en  now 
With  the  bridal-wreath  resting  upon  her  pure  brow, 
But  her  silvery  laugh  shall  be  changed  to  a  sigh 
And  tear-drops  shall  quench  the  love  light  in  her  eye. 

I  have  entered  yon  cot,  where  the  clematis  vine 
Bound  the  old  rustic  porch,  its  lithe  tendrils  entwine 
And  breathed  through  the  lattice,  the  sweetest  perfume 
Prom  dew-laden  flowers,  to  the  sufferer's  room 
And  tenderly  parted  from  off  the  flush'd  brow. 
The  locks  where  the  soft  silvery  threads  mingle  now, 
Por  I  knew  that  the  spirit  would  soon  be  at  rest 
On  the  bosom  of  God,  in  the  realms  of  the  blest. 
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And  then  the  sweet  voice  of  the  Zephyr  was  still, 

And  I  heard  not  a  sound,  save  the  murmuring  rill 

As  it  gurgled  along,  o'er  its  pebbles  of  snow 

And  I  thought,  ah!  could  life,  like  that  joeaceful  stream  flow 

Pure  and  calm,  'till  its  waters  should  blend  with  the  sea 

And  be  merged  in  the  ocean  of  eternity. 

Whose  waves  gently  break  on  the  calm  peaceful  shore 

Where  the  weary  find  rest  when  life  troubles  are  o'er. 


PERFECT    THROUGH    SUFFERING* 


LOA^E'S    SHADOW. 

The  old  nurse  ran  as  quickly  as 
her  trembling  limbs  would  allow, 
and  seizing  a  small  toilet  glass, 
Avhich  lay  on  the  great  rosewood 
bureau,  placed  it  in  the  outstetch- 
ed  hand  of  the  physician. 

He  rubbed  his  coat-sleeve  hastily 
across  it,  and  then  holding  it 
over  the  pale  lips  of  the  motionless 
girl  before  him,  he  fastened  his 
eyes  upon  it  with  a  fixedness 
which  strained  their  dilated  pupils 
until  great  drops  gathered  in  them 
and  half  blinded  him, 

••'  Look  in  the  glass,  Mrs.  Es- 
ton,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  he  tried 
hard  to  make  steady,  "my  eyes 
fail  me." 

With  an  intensity  of  suppressed 
emotion  no  words  can  describe, 
she  bent  down  and  gazed  into  the 
polished  surface  of  the  mirror 
which  gleamed  in  unsullied  mock- 
ery. 

A  second  of  breathless  suspense 
and  then  Dr.  Mason,  who  had 
wiped  his  eyes,  pointed  silently  to 
a  tiny  haze,  which  began  to  blur 
with   a    scarcely    distinguishable 

*  Contiimed  from  page  11". 


vapor,  the  portion  of  the  mirror 
immediately  over  Camille's  mouth. 
It  grew  larger  and  still  larger  un- 
til a  heavy  moisture  condensed 
upon  the  glass;  then  with  a  long, 
gasping  sigh,  the  half  freed  spirit 
fluttered  back  to  its  frail  prison, 
and  with  a  strange  shudder  in  all 
her  delicate  limbs,  Camille  came 
back  to  life. 

To  life,  if  it  be  life  to  lie  in  the 
illness  of  body  and  utter  mental 
prostration,  which  for  weary  days 
and  nights  clung  to  her  like  a  gar- 
ment. Tenderly  was  she  nursed 
by  Mrs,  Esten  and  her  husband, 
who  had  returned  at  that  lady's 
urgent  summons,  while  their  la- 
bor of  love  was  shared  by  Mrs. 
Preston,  who  found  in  Camille's 
long  and  dangerous  illness  an 
ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the 
nursing,  which  Charley  saucily 
declared  was  her  Grand-mother's 
specialit3\ 

But  despite  the  care  and  atten- 
tion of  physician  and  friends,  the 
girl  recovered  her  strength  so 
slowly  that  for  a  long  time  it  was 
a  matter  of  doubt  if  it  would  ever 
come  back. 
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The  depths  of  her  spiritual  na- 
ture had  been  broken  up  by  a 
mighty  convulsion,  whose  effects 
would  outlast  her  physical  life, 
and  it  required  God's  own  hand 
to  bring  order  out  of  the  mental 
chaos,  which  encompassed  her. 

So  soon  as  Dr.  Mason  gave  per- 
mission, she  held  a  long  and  se- 
rious conversation  with  her  uncle 
and  aunt,  pouring  out  her  very 
heart  to  them,  with  the  freedom 
of  a  child. 

As  the  story  of  her  solitary  and 
unappreciated  life  and  childhood 
to  which  were  given  no  teachings 
of  self-denial,  nor  restraints  of 
christian  duty,  her  relatives  fer- 
vently thanked  God  that  the  poor 
little  stray  lamb  had  been  brought 
to  the  fold  before  neglect  had  so 
hardened  her  nature  as  to  i^lace  it 
beyond  hope  of  improvement. 

Mr.  Esten  wrote  a  full  ac- 
count of  Camille's  condition  to 
Mademoiselle  La  Fronde,  and  an- 
nounced his  determination  to  re- 
tain the  guardianship  of  his  niece 
until  such  time  as  her  husband 
should  return  and  she  be  willing 
to  place  herself  under  his  care 
and  protection. 

Mam'selle's  reply  was  charac- 
teristic ;  she  descanted  on  the 
glory  and  honor  of  the  La  Fronde 
family,  each  of  which  she  de- 
clared to  have  been  imperiled  by 
Camille's  rash  and  unaccountable 
conduct.  She  professed  herself 
unable  to  conceive  how  her  cousin, 
after  having  attained  the  height 
of  her  desires,  should  wilfully 
throw  her  happiness  away,  and 
she  expressed  her  opinion  of  such 
suicidal  action  in  very  plain  terms. 

She  readily  acceded,  so  far  as 
she  was  concerned,  to  Camille's 


remaining  with  her  uncle,  but  in- 
sisted that  her  nephew  was  the 
proper  person  to  decide  the  sub- 
ject, and  requested  that  it  be  at 
once  referred  to  him. 

In  reply  to  a  question  of  the 
present  whereabouts  of  Mr.  La 
Fronde,  she  stated  that,  not  hav- 
ing heard  from  him  since  the 
morning  of  his  marriage,  she  con- 
cluded he  had  pursued  his  journey 
to  Paris,  and  gave  his  address  in 
that  city. 

Addressing  some  advisory  re- 
marks of  a  soundly,  practical,  na- 
ture to  Camille,  she  assured  her 
that  the  only  effect  produced  by 
her  giddy  and  childish  conduct 
was  a  regret  that  the  marriage 
had  been  so  precipitate,  and  a 
sorrow  that  Loui  had  not  deferred 
it  until  she  had  reached  the  years 
of  discretion.  This  desirable 
state,  the  old  lady  asserted,  would 
be  attained  in  the  most  direct 
manner  by  constant  association 
with  her  paragon  of  a  husband, 
and  implicit  obedience  to  his 
slightest  wish. 

The  effect  of  this  letter  on 
Camille  was  such  as  to  retard  her 
recovery  to  such  a  degree  that  her 
feeble  strength  diminished  so 
rapidly  that  Mr.  Esten,  seeing 
her  life  depended  on  the  removal 
of  the  suspense  which  had  be- 
come intolerable,  wrote  to  Mr. 
La  Fronde,  and  requested  a  reply 
at  his  earliest  convenience. 

Camille  counted  the  days  which 
must  elapse  before  a  reply  to  that 
letter  could  be  received,  and  then, 
bouyed  up  by  some  hope,  she 
would  not  name  even  to  herself, 
she  rallied  all  her  energies  and 
concentrated  them  in  one  deter- 
mined effort  to  get  well.      And 
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she  succeeded  ;  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  powerful  will  she 
brought  to  bear  upon  her  shatter- 
ed health,  a  power  like  that  which 
swayed  the  dry  bones  in  the 
Prophet's  vision,  exerted  effects 
almost  as  miraculous. 

This  wonderful  action  of  the 
ethereal  essence  of  our  being  up- 
on the  material  portion  of  our 
humanity,  a  fact  which  the  wisest 
of  us  cannot  explain,  yet,  which 
is  patent  to  all,  is  one  of  the  pro- 
foundest  of  the  mighty  mysteries 
by  which  we  are  encompassed,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  conclusive 
proofs  of  our  originally  divine 
origin. 

Camille  exerted  it  to  the  utmost, 
and  by  slow,  yet  sure  degrees,  ad- 
vanced steadily  to  health  and 
strength.  She  was  ably  seconded 
so  far  as  material  aid  went,  by 
the  members  of  the  household  at 
Broad-fields,  as  well  as  Mrs. 
Preston,  who  became  so  tenderly 
attached  to  her  quiet  patient,  that 
the  colonel  declared  Camille  was 
a  formidable  rival  to  Charley  in 
the  affections  of  her  grand-mother, 
and  considered  himself  in  duty- 
bound  to  bestow  upon  that  young 
lady  an  increased  amount  of  de- 
votion. 

After  all,  however,  the  most  ef- 
fectual, and  certainly  the  pleasant- 
est  provocative  to  health  was  Dr. 
Mason's  cheery  prescription  of  a 
dose  of  Miss  Charley  Preston,  to 
be  taken  quan.  suf.  in  daily  por- 
tions. 

Under  the  exhilarating  influ- 
ence of  this  charming  addition  to 
the  Pharmacopeia,  and  buoyed  up 
by  her  untold  hopes,  Camille,  who 
had  grown  strangely  old  before 
her  youth,  developed  into  a   crea- 


ture diflTering  as  essentiall}-  from 
her  former  self  as  a  plant  pining 
in  the  gloom  and  cold  of  a  sub- 
terreanean  apartment,  -does  to  it- 
self when  removed  to  the  warmth 
of  God's  blessed  sun-shine. 

The  points  of  contrast  between 
the  two  girls  were  so  great  that 
their  result  was  a  perfection  of 
harmony,  which  blended  their 
differences  into  a  delightful  union, 
and  produced  a  friendship  which 
was  the  source  of  infinite  enjoy- 
ment and  mutual  advantage. 

During  the  weary  days  of 
Camille's  convalescence,  when 
weak  as  an  infant,  she  would  be 
dressed  by  the  hands  of  her  ador- 
ing nurse  and  laid,  a  structure  of 
delicate  bones  with  waxen  skin 
stretched  over  them,  among  the 
pillows  of  her  easy  chair,  Charley 
came  as  punctually  as  the  days 
themselves,  to  give  her  suffering 
friend  what  she  laughingly  called 
her  "Mason's  Bitters."  No' 
tonic  ever  composed  of  ingredi- 
ents brayed  in  a  mortar,  could 
equal  the  effect  produced  on  the 
timid,  reticent  Camille,  by  Char- 
ley's fresh,  young  nature,  so 
childlike  in  experience  and  feeling, 
so  quaintly  wise  in  thought  and 
views  of  life,  and  so  bold  and 
fearless  in  manner  of  expressing 
them.  No  one  could  retain  cold- 
ness, or  reserve  in  familiar  inter- 
course with  one  so  pure  and  gay- 
hearted,  and  under  her  sunny 
teachings  Camille  commenced  to 
grow  as  bright  and  joyful  as  her- 
self. 

"  Take  your  dose  at  one  gulph, 
Camille,"  she  said,  bursting  into 
the  bed-room  of  the  latter  one 
snowy  morning  much  earlier  than 
the  usual  time  of  her  visit,    "  I've 
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scarcely  time  to  look  at  you,   and 
had  to  run  away  to  be  here  at  all. " 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  said 
Camille,  through  whose  long  black 
locks  wonderfull}'-  unaftected  by 
her  illness,  her  nurse  was  passing 
an  ivory  comb. 

"  Matter?  Why  Frank  is  com- 
ing, and  if  it  were  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  aunt  Eliza  couldn't  con- 
sider the  visit  ot  greater  impor- 
tance! She  has  written  a  regular 
State  Paper  to  Grandpa,  announ- 
cing the  fact,  and  sent  Grandma  a 
document  recording  Prank's  vir- 
tues and  Avisdom,  ending  with  her 
prophetic  consciousness  that  such 
a  paragon  is  "  destined  to  an  early 
tomb. "  Grandma,  who  thinks  aunt 
Liza  an  oracle,  preached  me  a 
sermon  from  the  text  Prank,  and 
when  she  got  to  the  end  of  the  let- 
ter she  cried  and  Mammy  groaned 
to  such  an  extent  that  I  couldn't 
help  laughing,  and  so  fell  into 
deep  disgrace. 

Grandpa  was  out,  and  the  Pro- 
fessor busy,  so  in  my  despair  I 
bribed  uncle  Jack  with  some  of 
Grandpa's  most  cherished  tobac- 
co, to  drive  me  over  without  any 
one  but  ourselves  knowing  it." 

"  Well  take  otf  your  hat,  and 
stay  all  day  and  night,"  said  Mrs. 
Esten  who  entered,  key-basket 
on  arm,  from  her  round  of  house- 
keeping duties. 

"  INTo  ma'am,  thank  you,  I  am 
obliged  to  go  back  and  meet  Prank, 
for  aunt  Liza  would  never  forgive 
me  if  I  in  any  way  slighted  her 
beloved.  I  declare,  I  do  wonder 
she  is  not  afraid  to  make  such  an 
idol  as  she  does  of  Prank!  I  real- 
ly believe  she  thinks  the  sun  rises 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  look  at 
Prank  Lee,   and  that  gravitation 


was  established  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  keeping  him  on  his 
feet! — mighty  pretty  feet  they  are, 
too!" 

"  Does  Prank,  as  you  call  him, 
deserve  all  this  devotion?"  asked 
the  amused  Camille. 

"  Prank  is  a  very  nice  fellow," 
said  Miss  Charley,  meditatively, 
as  she  rubbed  her  delicate  nose 
with  her  left  fore-linger,  "very 
nice,  indeed;  spoiled,  and  rather 
too  lazy  and  fond  of  ease  and  lux- 
ury, but  very  handsome  and  styl- 
ish, and  well-bred,  of  course.  He 
will  never  set  the  James,  or  any 
other  river,  on  fire,  but  he  is  brave, 
high-minded,  generous,  and  the 
very  soul  of  honor." 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  think  so 
highly  of  him,  my  dear,  if  the  re- 
port that  you  and  he  are  to  be 
married  one  of  these  days,  be 
true,"  said  Mrs.  Esten. 

"But  I  DO'NT  think  highly  of 
him  in  that  way!"  said  the  girl, 
with  a  glowing  face !  In  that 
light  I  do  not  like  him  a  bit!  As 
my  cousin  I  love  him  dearly;  as 

my  Oh  !     Mrs.     Esten    I 

couldn't! — we  have  been  together 
ever  since  we  were  babies  just 
like  brother  and  sister.  We 
never  were  sej)arated  till  he  went 
to  College,  and  when  we  were 
little  things ." 

Here  Miss  Charley's  eloquent 
speech  was  stopped  by  a  vision 
which  rose  before  her  of  two  tiny 
forms,  which,  encased  in  Canton 
flannel  would  kneel  at  opposite 
sides  of  their  grand-mother's 
knees  to  say  their  evening  pray- 
ers. 

"I  don't  wish  to  marry  any 
one,"  she  continued,  after  a  slight 
pause,  "for  I  am  too  happy  at 
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home,   but  I  shall  never    marry 
Frank! 

Grand-ma  and  aunt  Liza  will 
"rear  "  (as  uncle  Jack  says)  when 
they  know  this,  and  I  shall  have 
a  scene  to  go  through,  and  will  be 
considered  a  monster  of  insensi- 
bility, but  I  think  I  can  survive  it! 
If  the  Professor  isn't  too  busy 
with  his  books,  I  reckon  he'll  help 
me,  and  I  known  Grand-pa  will, 
and  he  is  the  best  knight  ever 
owned  by  a  damsel  in  distress!  I 
already  feel  symptoms  of  incipi- 
ent persecution — do'nt  I  look  like 
a  martyr,  Camille?" 

"Well,  not  exactly!"  said 
Camille,  looking  in  the  lovely  face 
turned  towards  her.  "But  when 
the  stake  is  prepared  you  must 
bring  yourself  and  your  troubles 
to  us,  and  you  know  you  will  re- 
ceive the  heartiest  welcome  and 
the  truest  sympathy!" 

"Poor  thing,"  said  Mrs. 
Esten  laughingly;  "  her's  is  a 
pitiable  case!  She  is  requested 
to  marry  an  elegant  young  gen- 
tleman, the  handsomest  man  in 
the  county,  and  one  of  the  richest 
in  the  State, — she  has  indeed 
good  cause  for  sorrow!" 

"I  shall  marry  a  man^  not  his 
looks,  or  his  bank-book!"  was  the 
saucy  reply,  and  giving  a  kiss  to 
each  of  the  ladies,  this  light- 
hearted  damsel,  in  distress,  ran 
down  to  the  carriage  and  was 
driven  carefully  home  by  uncle 
Jack. 

Kepairing  to  her  room,  she  re- 
mained there  in  unusual  seclusion 
until  the  ringing  of  the  dinner 
bell  called  her  below,  and  Mandy 
announced,  "  Mass  Prank  had 
come." 

The  family  at    Southside,   the 


seat  of  the  Prestons',  were  seated 
around  the  table  which  was  sup- 
plied in  the  style  which  has  made 
Virginia  breakfasts  world  re- 
nowned, on  the  glorious  next 
morning,  when,  although  the 
snow  lay  soft  and  white  on  the 
ground,  the  sky  and  sun  were 
beaming  as  if  in  Spring. 

The  colonel  had  been  descant- 
ing in  the  heated  manner  which 
invariably  attended  his  disquisi- 
tions on  political  matters,  on  the 
Leader  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
New  York  Herald,  and  other 
signs  of  the  times,  while  the 
Professor  had  followed  his  argu- 
ments and  philippics  somewhat 
wearily,  yet  with  the  gentle  defer- 
ence to  the  wishes  of  others  which 
was  one  of  his  distinguishing 
traits,  making,  now  and  then 
however,  a  random  reply,  which 
showed  a  mind  greatly  preoccu- 
pied with  some  subject,  other 
than  the  one  under  discussion. 

"Grand-ma"  said  Miss  Char- 
ley's clear  voice  as  the  Professor 
placed  his  empty  cup  upon  the 
waiter  of  uncle  Jack,  whose  whim 
it  was  to  stand  at  meals  behind 
his  master's  chair,  and  who,  in 
token  of  his  high  regard  for  the 
Professor  deigned  to  include  him 
in  his  dignified  ministrations,  and 
who  with  a  grave  bow,  now  pre- 
sented his  cup  to  his  stately 
mistress,  "Grand-ma,  please  don't 
give  the  Professor  any  more  cof- 
fee; he  has  had  three  cups  al- 
ready, and  he  has  very  important 
work  before  him  to-day." 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  dignified 
hostess,  "  it  is  extremely  rude  to 
observe  the  amount  that  persons 
eat,  and  still  ruder  to  impose  re- 
strictions upon  them." 
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"I  know  it,  Grandma,  but  1  slightest  knowledge  of  military 
can't  consent  that  immortality  tactics,  Troy  might  be  standing 
shall    be   sacrificed   to    politeness   still!     Yet  Charley  holds  him   up 

nor a  cup  of  coffee,"  she  added,   to  me  as  a  model!— model  indeed! 

pouting    her  pretty  lips,    as   she 


What  did  he  do?" 

"  He  didn't  talk  with  his  mouth 
full  of  buckwheat  cakes!"  said 
Miss.  Preston,  turning  scarlet  at 
this  attack  on  her  beloved  hero. 
"  As   to  your    being    like    him — 


gave  a  saucy  nod  to  the  Profes- 
sor's chair. 

"  Immortality V — Coffee?"  said 
the  puzzled  lady,  "  What  do  you 
mean,  child?" 

"  Just  this,  ma'am;  the  Profes-  there's  small  chance  of  that!"  and 
sor  has  brought  the  history  of  the  piquant  nose  of  the  speaker 
Hector  up  to  his  parting  with  his  went  up  in  the  air  at  an  express- 
wife,  and  what  with  his  troubles    ive  angle. 

in  treating  of  hers,  and  his  diffi-  "  I  do  not  wish  to  be  like  him, 
culties  in  describing  the  baby  As-  particularly,  if  I  am  to  be  drag- 
tynax  (I  know  he  has  set  him  ged  seven  times  round  Kichmond!" 
down  as  "an  obese  infant  with  was  the  rejoinder  in  a  somewhat 
ox  eyes  and  windily  distended  surly  tone,  for  the  young  gentle- 
cheeks")  here  a  warning  finger  man  resented  the  curt  manner  of 
was  shaken  at  the  maligned  au-  his  pretty  cousin.  "Though 
thor — "  he  will  have  his  hands  there's  as  small  chance  of  that  as 
and  head  fuller  than  may  be  agree-  of  my  resembling  the  immortal 
able,  so  the  clearer  the  latter  is  Trojan!  I  say.  Grandpa,  there's 
kept  the  better  for  all  parties  con-  a  flight  of  the  imagination  for 
cerned — uncle  Jack,  bring  back  you!  Fancy  Kichmond  the  cap- 
the  cup!"  ital  of  a  warlike  kingdom  and  the 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  bone  of  contention  between  con- 
Miss  Charley,  for  your  reminder,  tending  armies !  Why  if  an  army 
and  shall  do  my  very  best  to  show  of  seven  hundred  were  to  attack 
not  only  my  regard  for  the  de-  her,  so  far  from  resisting  ten  years, 
scendants  of  Priam,  but  also  my  she  wouldn't  show  so  much  as  a 
gratitude  to  you."  seven  days'  fight!" 

"  What  pleasure  can  you  find,  "  I  do  wish.  Prank,"  said  Mrs. 
Professor,  in  digging  away  at  Preston,  "  that  you  would  not 
those  old  Greek  roots?"  said  speak  in  that  disrespectful  manner 
Prank.  "I  have  such  a  keen  of  Kichmond,  the  capital  of  your 
sense  of  the  many  injuries  they  State,  and  dear  to  every  Virginia 
did  me  in  the  way  of  keeping  me  heart  for  that  and  for  all  her  de- 
in,  when  I  ought  to  have  been  parted  glories!  It  hurts  my  feel- 
fishing,  or  hunting,  that  I  am  ings — I  would  almost  as  soon 
only  too  glad  to  cut  the  whole  con-  think  of  speaking  against  my 
cern.  What  was  Hector  that  you  mother  as  of  attacking  Virginia!" 
and  Charley  (who  used  to  cry  and  the  lady's  figure  was  drawn 
regularly  every  time  we  read  his  up  with  more  than  its  usual  erect- 
death)  should  make  such  a  fuss  ness. 
about  him?    If  he  had  had  the       "Abuse  Kichmond! — my  dear- 
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est  Grandma,  I  assure  you  I  nev- 
er dreamed  of  doing  such  a  thing  I 
I  love  every  stone  in  her  dear  old 
hilly  streets,  and  I'd  fight  for  her 
to  the  very  death;  but  don't  you 
see  how  ridiculous  my  fancy  about 
her  is?  Kichmond,  the  quietest 
of  worn  out  cities,  to  become  the 
capital  of  a  great  nation,  besieged 
by  a  hostile  host,  and  the  turning 
point  by  the  possession  of  which  a 
great  war  would  be  terminated! — 
There,  Grandma,  give  me  a  cup  of 
coftee  to  wash  away  the  picture; 
not  being  destined  to  immortality, 
I  presume  no  one  will  interfere  in 
my  behalf!" 

"I  certainly  shall  not!"  said 
Miss  Charley,  with  chilling  dig- 
nity, as  she  rose  and  left  the 
breakfast  room. 

Erank  followed  in  a  short  time, 
and  after  an  ineflfectual  search 
through  her  favorite  haunts, 
found  her  in  the  library. 

She  was  standing  at  the  window 
of  a  recess,  which  could  be  shut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  room  by  a 
heavy  curtain,  and  was  known  as 
"Charley's  corner,"  and  she  look- 
ed so  provokingly  pretty  that  her 
cousin,  taking  advantage  of  his 
relationship,  came  softly  behind 
her,  and  throwing  his  arms  round 
her  plump  shoulders,  ordered  her 
to  give  the  countersign,  or  yield 
herself  his  prisoner, 

"The  countersign  is,  'behave 
yourself  ' — and,  Frank,  let  me  go 
at  once!"  she  said  in  a  tone  he 
did  not  dare  disobey;  so  removing 
his  hands,  he  stood  by  her  side. 

"Charley"  he  said,  attempting 
to  take  her  hand,  which  was  firm- 
ly planted  in  the  depths  of  her 
apron  pocket,  "You  act  very 
strangely — you  treat  me    like    a 


perfect  stranger.  Why  would'nt 
you  kiss  me  last  night,  when  I 
came?" 

"  Because  I  did'ntwant  to!" 

"  Yery  satisfactory  reason  I 
declare,  but  a  piece  with  the  rest 
of  your  conduct!  Charley,  some- 
thing's the  matter  with  you — I 
never  did  see  any  one  so  changed ! 
Before  I  went  away  and  when  I 
was  here  last,  you  were  the  dear- 
est, sweetest  little  thing  in  the 
world — did  everything  1  wanted — 
treated  me  as  kindly  as  a  sister, 
and  were  just  as  fond  of  me. — 
AVhat  has  changed  you,  Charley?" 

"I  have  reached  the  years  of 
discretion,  and  learned  to  think!" 
was  the  reply  given  with  all  the 
superb  dignity  of  seventeen  years. 

"Years  of  fiddlestick! — as  to 
knowing  how  to  think,  I  can't  re- 
member the  time  when  you  did'nt 
know  how  to  do  that,  and  to  exer- 
cise a  will  of  your  own! 

But,  Charley,  say,  are  you  not 
going  to  give  me  the  kiss? — I  do 
want  it  so  much!" 

"  I'll  give  you  something  you 
want  a  great  deal   more,  Frank!" 

"What  is  it?— Oh!  Charlie  you 
are  the  greatest  girl  in  the  whole 
world!    What  is  it?" 

'  'An  apple-turnover — mammy 
made  at  least  a  peck  yesterday  for 
you." 

"  I  did  not  come  to  Southside 
to  be  insulted — I  shall  leave  this 
afternoon!"  said  indignant  man- 
hood, drawing  itself  stiffly  up. 

"Insulted! Good     gracious, 

Frank,  who  is  changed  now? — 
You  know  5fou  used  to  love  eat- 
ing better  than  anything  on  earth 
and  apple-turnovers  better  than 
any  other  kind  of  eating;  how 
was  I  to  know  that  your  affections 
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had  altered,  or  been  turned-over 
to  some  new  object?" 

"  My  aftections  have  not  altered, 
but  are  now  as  they  have  always 
been,  Charley,  and  you  know 
it!" 

"  Well  then,  let  me  get  you  the 
turn-over." 

"Xow,  Charley,  you  can't  get 
oft'  in  that  way.  You  know  my 
aftections  are  fastened  on  you, 
and  the  object  of  my  life  is  to 
make  you  my  wife — Oh!  Charley, 
I  do  love  you  so  much! — My  very 

soul  is  on  fire -."  "Then  the 

sooner  you  put  it  out  the  better, 
Frank!  l^ot  however,  that  it 
will  do  you  any  hurt,  for  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  it  has  been  on 
fire  in  the  same  way,  exactly,  six 
times!  You  know  you  made  me 
your  confidant  in  each  of  your 
love  affairs,  and  I  entered  them 
day  and  date,  in  my  journal." 

•'But,  Charley,  my  dearest 
cousin,  that  was'nt  real  love — it 
was  all  make-believe,  and  com- 
pared to  what  I  feel  for  you  is 
like  day-break  to  twelve  o'clock! 
Oh  I  Charley,  you  are  so  pretty — 
indeed  you  are,  and  your  figure  is 
perfection.  I  never  did  love  any 
girl  as  I  do  you! — I  could  do  any 
thing  in  the  world  for  you! — For 
3'OU  can  exclaim  in  the  words  of 
the  Greek  Poet " 

"Stop,  Frank,  you'll  get  out  of 
your  depth  if  you  touch  poetry  or 
the  Greeks!  You  say  you'll  do 
anything  for  me;  well  now,  be 
the  dear,  good,  sensible  fellow 
you  used  to  be  before  you  got  this 
notion  that  you  love  me,  in  your 
head." 

"Xotion  that  I  love  you! — 
Cruel,  unfeeling  girl,  I  not  only 
love  you ;  but  I  adore  you !     Oh ! 


Charley,  return  that  love — you  do, 
I  know  you  do,  if  you  would  only 
confess  it.  Why  will  you  not 
confess  it  and  put  us  both  out  of 
our  misery?  By  George,  she's 
laughing  at  me! — Charley,  you 
are  enough  to  drive  me  mad!" 
and  the  young  gentleman  stamp- 
ed his  foot  in  a  manner  which 
must  be  confessed,  was  rather 
boyish. 

Miss  Charley  bit  her  red  lips 
and  tried  to  turn  down  their 
dimpled  corners  to  a  becoming 
degree  of  gravity,  and  stood 
plaiting  the  strings  of  her  silk 
apron,  while  her  cousin  made 
an  effort  to  swallow  his  wrath, 
and  then  continued  in  a  formal 
tone: 

"Miss  Preston,  I  am  at  present 
nineteen  years  of  age  and  may  be 
presumed  to  have  reached  man's 
estate.  I  have  the  honor  to  make 
you  an  offer  of  my  heart  and 
hand.  May  I  request  that  you 
take  the  subject  under  your  seri- 
ous consideration,  and  return  me 
an  answer  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience?" 

Mr.  Lee  pronounced  this  speech 
in  a  manner  of  such  dignified 
solemnity  that  it  reached  the 
verge  of  the  ludicrous,  and  then 
folding  his  arms  over  his  swelling 
chest,  and  throwing  back  his 
handsome  head,  stood  the  imper- 
sonation of  impatient  importance. 

Charley  walked  round  in  front 
of  him  and  stood  for  a  second 
gazing  up  at  him  with  a  face 
dimpling  all  over  with  mirthful 
mischief.  Then  raising  her  little 
hands,  she  gently  grasped  the 
downy  tuft  on  each  cheek,  to 
whose  cultivation  the  young  gen- 
tleman devoted  the  greater  part 
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of  his  existence,   and  looking  up  head  to  one  side  in  a  pec-uliarly 

into  his  eyes  with  the  archest  ex-  bird-like  manner: 

pression,    said    in     the    sweetest  "  Frank,  let's  drop  it!" 

voice  as    she   turned    her   bright  (to  be  continued.) 


EICIOIOXD,    VIRGINIA,   FIFTY   YEARS  AGO. 


THE   LADIES. 


Amoxg  so  many  elegant  women 
it  is  hard  to  choose  of  whom  first 
to  speak.  Perhaps  age,  should 
have  the  priority,  and  I  will  give 
a  slight  sketch  of  one  who  had 
many  other  claims  to  that  dis- 
tinction. Mrs.  John  Mayo,  the 
mother  of  Mrs.  General  Wing- 
field  Scott. 

She  must  have  been  nearly  70, 
still,  a  fine  looking  woman,  talked 
fiuently,  and  well,  and  was  called 
a  woman  of  talent.  She  went  to 
all  places  of  amusement  with  her 
daughter,  and  at  parties  generally 
found  some  gentleman  who  would 
spend  the  evening  with  her  over 
the  chess  or  back-gammon  board, 
though  I  have  often  seen  her  en- 
joying a  sober  game  of  whist. — 
Although  hoth  were  silent  games, 
she  found  opportunity  to  say  a 
good  many  good  things.  The 
parties  at  her  house  (the  Hermi- 
tage about  a  mile  from  town) 
were  real  entertainments.  Music, 
readings,  wit,  humor, — she,  and 
her  accomplished  daughter  know- 
ing so  well  how  to  bring  out  the 
a-greeableness  of  their  guests,  that 
each  one  contributed  to  the 
amusement  of  the  whole,  and  all 
went  away  satisfied  with  them- 
selves.     Mrs.   Mayo    lived  to    a 


great  age,  and  retained  her  love 
for  society  to  the  last.  I  remem- 
ber her  coming  to  the  hotel  in 
Kichmond  to  see  me,  when  she 
was  upwards  of  80 — cheerful, 
talkative,  and  pleasant  as  ever. 

Mrs.  Judge  Nicholas  was  one  of 
the  most  elegant  women  I  ever 
saw.  Not  beautiful,  but  with  a 
grace  and  charm  of  manner,  more 
attractive  than  beauty;  cheerful, 
refined,  dignified,  she  presided 
over  her  entertainments  so  as  to 
make  all  happy,  while  she  was 
herself,  apparently,  the  uncon- 
scious "  observed  of  all  obser- 
vers." 

Near  to  Judge  Nicholas'  mod- 
est house,  was  the  newly  erected 
and  splendid  mansion  of  Mr. 
Wickham — everything  about  it 
was  on  a  scale  of  magnificence 
then  neM'  to  Kichmond.  Mrs. 
Wickham  was  very  beautiful — 
dressed    in    ''gold     and     pearl, 

and    costly    array  " everything 

about  her  was  magnificent — she 
was  polite  and  lady-like — and  a 
fine  musician.  Always  willing  to 
gratify  her  company,  with  her 
performance  on  the  piano.  The 
guest,  did  not  seem  to  enjoy  them- 
selves in  her  dining-rooms,  as  in 
others  less  brilliant.     Evervthing 
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was  too  Juie,  she  was  the  great 
lady,  of  a  great  establishment, 
and  kept  herself  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  great  multitude, 
therefore,  when  they  went  there, 
the}'  were  too  much  petrified  to 
be  at  ease.  I  have  heard  that 
when  Mrs.  Wickham's  daughter 
grew  vip,  there  was  more  sociabil- 
ity and  not  so  much  form. 

Of  all  the  houses  in  Kichmond, 
Mr.  "Wirt's  was  the  most  agree- 
able to  me.  He  then  lived  in  a 
white  wooden  house  on  Grace 
street.  It  was  taken  down  several 
years  ago,  and  a  large  brick  house 
built  on  the  site.  Mrs.  Wirt  was 
a  little  grave,  but  so  kind,  refined 
and  easy  in  manner,  that  she  was 
no  restraint  on  the  young  people 
who  were  reveling  in  the  wit, 
humor,  and  gaiet}'  of  Mr.  Wirt. 
It  was  delightful  to  see  a  man, 
who  the  applause  of  listening 
senates  could  command,  give 
himself  with  perfect  abandon  to 
the  amusement  of  a  parcel  of 
silly  young  girls.  Mrs.  Wirt  was 
a  splendid  performer  on  the  piano, 
and  her  music  was  the  charm  of 
the  evening  at  her  house.  The 
company  was  select — the  size  of 
rooms  preventing  large  assem- 
blies— the  conversation,  if  not 
literary,  a  little  less  frivolous  than 
in  larger  companies.  Both  host 
and  hostess,  were  so  highly  cul- 
tivated, as  naturally  to  give  it  a 
higher  tone.  Mrs.  Judge  Cabell, 
the  sister  of  Mrs.  Wirt,  added 
another  charm  to  the  attractions 
of  her  house.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  her  matured  beaut}', 
grace  and  urbanity. 

Mrs.  Peyton  Kandolph  was  an- 
other of  those  lovely  women  who 
flourished    at    that     time.      Her 
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early  romance,  as  the  lady-love  of 
the  celebrated  John  Kandolph,  of 
Boanoke,    may    have    given    her 

some    eclat but    the     madonna 

beauty  of  her  face,  and  refined 
urbanity  of  manner,  would  have 
been  admired  under  any  circum- 
stances. There  were  many  others 
who,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned, who  contributed  to  the 
splendid  society  of  that  day. 

The  young  ladies  must  have  a 
separate  chapter.  First,  the  peer- 
less Maria  Mayo — afterwards  Mrs. 
General  Scott — head,  heart,  form, 
and  features  were  of  the  first  or- 
der. Sensible,  witty,  accomplish- 
ed, cultivated — where  was  her 
equal?*  ISTone  aspired  to  it.  Old 
and  young,  male  and  female  look- 
ed upon  her  as  a  nonpareil.  With- 
al she  was  so  perfectly  amiable 
that  envy  itself  was  disarmed. — 
Scores  of  lovers  bowed  at  her 
shrine,  and  when  rejected  as  lov- 
ers became  friends.  It  was  some 
two  or  three  years  after  the  period 
I  have  been  writing  of,  that  Gen- 
eral Scott  came  to  renew  his  ad- 
dresses to  Miss  Mayo — his  first 
love.  Staying,  at  the  time,  in  the 
house  of  a  friend  and  confidant, 
I  became  so  familiarly  acquainted 
with  him  as  to  know  the  progress 
of  the  affair,  and  I  think  I  never 
knew  a  man  more  deeply  in  love, 
and  strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
some  who  have  known  their  after 
history,  I  believe  the  attachment 
continued  to  his  death.  The  last 
time  I  saw  him  (in  '59,)  he  spoke 
of  her  with  the  greatest  aftection, 
and  regretted  that  her  health  had 
ke^Dt  her  so  much  abroad,  while 
his  duties  detained  him  at  home. 
It  is  the  fashion  now  in  the  South 
to  abuse  General  Scott,  but  may 
IT 
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I  not  speak  of  him  as  a  young 
man — the  hero  of  Chippewa  and 
Lundy's  Lane.  That  he  Avas  a 
good  officer,  a  brave  and  gallant 
man  no  one  will  deny;  but  I  speak 
of  him  as  he  was  in  jDrivate,  ami- 
able, affectionate,  a  true  and 
constant  friend.  His  manners 
were  affable,  his  conversation  flu- 
ent and  full  of  classical  allusions, 
without  pedantry.  Thus  I  ever 
found  him  in  our  little  social  cir- 
cle, where  the  vanity  which  so 
many  exaggerated  had  no  display, 
and  where  the  good  qualities  of  his 
head  and  heart  were  appreciated 
by  true  friends.  Much  as  I  re- 
gret he  was  not  with  us,  I  cannot 
blame  him  for  what  must  have 
caused  him  a  struggle. 

I  would  like  to  describe  many 
of  the  young  ladies  who  were  my 
companions — but  I  can  scarcely 
individualize  where  there  were  so 
many  lovely  and  .  accomplished. 
Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  omit  the 
accomplished  daughters  of  that 
gallant  old  hero,  of  Stony  Point, 
Major  Gibbern,  whose  house  was 
the  seat  of  hospitality,  enlivened 
by  the  harp,  and  i)iano,  of  his 
daughters,  nor  the  neighboring 
splendid  mansion  of  Mr.  Marx, 
on  the  corner  of  Pifth  and  Gary 
street.  His  was  also  a  lovely 
family,  highly  educated,  and  his 
eldest  daughter,  just  out  in  com- 
pany, was  an  oriental  beauty,  a 
brunette,  with  soft  almond-shaped 
eyes,  glancing  through  the  long 
silken  lashes,  and  the  sweetest  ex- 
pression of  countenance.  I  have 
heard  she  had  lately  become  a 
Ghristian,  as  well  as  some  of  her 
sisters.  In  the  fashionable  circle 
in  which  I  spent  this  gay  winter, 
there    was    very    little    outward 


show  of  religion.  We  went  to 
the  Gapitol  every  Sunday  where 
Mr.  Buchanan,  Episcopal,  and 
Mr.  Blair,  Presbyterian,  alter- 
nately held  service.  They  both 
were  excellent  men  and  good 
preachers— but  did  not  make  the 
distinction  between  the  Church 
and  the  world  that  we  now  *  do. 
I  have  seen  them  stand  and  look 
on  the  merry  dance,  apparently 
enjoying  it  as  much  as  the  young 
folks. 

The  monumental  church  was 
not  finished,  and  the  church  after- 
wards built  for  Mr.  Blair,  on 
Seventh  street,  not  thought  of.  I 
suppose  there  was  a  pastor  on 
Church  Hill,  but  that  was  un- 
known ground  at  that  time  to  the 
fashionables  of  Shockoe.  The 
general  tone  of  society,  in  Eich- 
mond,  was  highly  moral.  If  there 
was  vice  she  was  ashamed  to  show 
her  face,  and  the  tongue  of  scan- 
dal was  not  tolerated.  I  don't 
remember  ever  to  have  heard  an 
unbecoming  word  or  allusion. — 
The  constant  presence  of  elderly 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  high  po- 
sition naturally  put  a  whole- 
some restraint,  on  the  exuberance 
of  youthful  spirits.  The  loud- 
laugh  was  considered  ungraceful 
and  slang  words  abominable. 

The  young  ladies  of  the  present 
day  may  be  skeptical  as  to  the 
education  of  their  grand-mothers, 
but  I  can  assure  them  that  I  never 
hear  finer  music,  or  more  literary 
conversation  than  beguiled  my 
youthful  evenings.  I  make  no  in- 
vidious comparisons  with  modern 
times— but  I  must  confess,  I  have 
sometimes,  of  late  years  been 
startled  by  a  burst  of  laughter 
from  a  prettj--    young    girl,   and 
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somewhat   pained    by    hearing  a  made    into    life-long    friendships 

a  group  of  wild  girls  and  clever  and  as  I  turn  over  the  leaves  of 

young  men  talking  in  tones  better  the   volumes   of   memory,    I  will 

suited  to  a  mill,  than  a  drawing-  make  such    extracts    as  I  think 

room.     I  have  given  my  impres-  may    be    interesting    to  others — 

sions  of  my  first  winter   in   Rich-  though  it    is    difficult    to   select, 

mond,    succeeding   years   ripened  where  all  is  of  interest  to  me. 
many   of  the   acquaintances  then 
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Virginia!  how  sad  is  thy  case. 

How  degraded  thy  judgments  impartial. 
When  Underwood  sits  in  the  place 

That  once  was  adorned  by  a  Marshall, 
We  say  it  with  reason  that  Fate 

AVas  cruel,  if  not  undiscerning. 
To  give  Knavery,  Pedantry,  Hate, 

For  Goodness  and  Wisdom  and  Learning. 

They  tell  us  that  Justice  is  blind, 

And  thus  we  may  safely  determine 
How  Underwood  e'er  was  assigned 

To  wear  her  immaculate  ermine ; 
His  peer  you'll  not  find  in  your  track. 

Though  you  travel  from  Maine  to  Missouri, 
Whose  villainous  heart  is  as  black 

As  the  faces  of  five  of  his  jury. 

Foul  spectre  of  Jeffreys,  avaunt! 

Apparition  of  Impey ,  be  quiet ! 
When  Underwood  comes  with  his  cant 

To  investigate  murder  and  riot; 
Yet  if  you  will  not  be  denied, 

But  insist  you  are  birds  of  a  feather, 
Take  your  places  at  once  by  his  side 

And  all  three  sit  in  ho.nco  together. 
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Whatever  good  qualities  the 
Southern  soldiers  possessed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  a  fondness 
for  work  was  not  among  tliem. — 
The  order  to  intrench  never  failed 
to  elicit  a  growl  of  discontent.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  until  the 
discovery  was  made  that  "  a  pile 
of  red  yeath  (earth)  was  a  good 
thing,"  as  the  old  tar-heel  ex- 
pressed it,  when  a  minnie  struck 
the  embankment  just  before  him. 
For  a  time,  "spades  were  trumps," 
until  the  newspapers  began  to 
pour  into  camp  with  the  indig- 
nant comments  of  fighting  Editors 
upon  such  a  mode  of  warfare: 
"  West  Point  science,"  "  pick  and 
shovel  Grenerals,"  "Joe.  John- 
ston strategy,"  &c.,  &c.  Then 
for  a  brief  period,  these  criticisms 
chimed  in  with  natural  indolence, 
and  the  "  boys  in  grey,"  in  the 
last  days  of  '61  and  the  first  days 
of  '62,  had  as  great  an  aversion  to 
labor  as  "the  gentlemen  in  black" 
have  in  this  blessed  year,  1867,  of 
liberty,  harmony  and  reconstruc- 
tion. It  was  not  long,  however, 
until  the  soldiers  discovered  that 
the  aforesaid  fighting  Editors  did 
not  set  the  example  of  "bravely 
charging  breast-works  with  the 
bare  bosoms  of  freemen."  They 
began  to  suspect  that  there  was  a 
little,  a  very  little  humbug  about 
these  gallant  flourishes,  and  the 
pick,  shovel  and  spade  rose  in 
market  value.  Another  difficulty 
was  not  long  in  springing  up  and 
proved  a  more  powerful  auxiliary 
to  laziness.  After  the  works  had 
been  painfully  constructed  at  much 


expense  of  sweat,  grumbling,  and 
it  may  be,  something  a  little  more 
emphatic,  the  boys  would  be 
marched  off  abandoning  the  fruits 
of  their  labor,  or  they  would  have 
to  fight  behind  the  earth  pile  of 
some  fellows  even  lazier  than 
themselves.  So  it  came  to  be  a 
common  saying  with  them,  "we 
are  willing  to  dig,  if  you'll  let  us 
fight  behind  our  oicn  dirt.'''' 

E.  E.  F.,  of  Gainesville,  Ala- 
bama, tells  us  of  a  rather  remark- 
able application  of  this  notable 
phrase.  One  day  when  the  boys 
were  bitterly  grumbling  about  a 
change  in  their  position,  which 
had  thrown  them  behind  ' '  the 
dirt"  of  other  troops,  a  very  hard 
looking  specimen  of  rebeldom 
passed  along,  who  was  more  sooty, 
more  greasy,  more  begrimed 
and  more  dirty  than  even  the  lazy 
crowd  of  malcontents.  Corporal 
Dial,  5th  Ala.  battalion,  cried  out, 
"  here's  a  fellow,  who  ought  to  be 
satisfied,  he  fights  behind  his  own 
dirt!  jS^o  ball  can  ever  get  through 
that  pile  on  his  face  I"  After  that 
every  dirt3'-faced  fellow  was  said 
to  fight  behind  his  own  dirt. 

What  a  happy  political  illustra- 
tion is  here!  How  many  are  now 
"fighting  behind  their  own  dirt!" 
Have  a  little  patience:  the}'  will 
soon  eat  it  all  up.  They  are  good 
at  that  sort  of  thing! 

Our  kind  friend  F.  O.  Seth, 
Esq.,  of  Shreveport,  La.,  fur- 
nishes us  with   a  hard  story  on  a 

conscript    officer.     Capt.    H , 

a   well-known    conscript    officer, 
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had  a  great  horror  of  forcing  a 
genteel,  well-dressed  youth  to 
volunteer  to  fight  the  battles  of 
liberty,  and  when  some  of  his 
under-strappers  had  caught  one 
of  these  valiant  defenders  of  home 
and  fireside  (literally,)  the  captain 
was  fain  to  find  some  excuse  to 
let  the  young  hopeful  go.  One 
day,  an  unusually  nice  youngster 
was  brought  in  by  the  "local 
meelish."  The  captain,  instead 
of  complimenting  the  gallant  cap- 
tors on  their  handsome  feat  of 
arms,  looked  daggers  at  them, 
and  took  the  pretty  youth  into 
his  employ,  and  his  confidence,  as 
a  sort  of  A.  D.  C.  about  his  head- 
quarters. For  some  time,  things 
went  on  smoothly  and  smilingly 
between  the  loving  pair,  when  it 
became  necessary  for  the  captain 
to  render  an  account  of  his  stew- 
ardship and  give  up  all  his  pets  to 
the  camp  of  instruction.  That 
he  might  not  be  lacking  in  due 
honor  and  respect  to  his  young 
in'otege,  the  captain  took  him  in 
his  own  buggy  and  drove  him  over 
in  handsome  style  to  the  depot 
aforesaid.  The  captain  not  being 
personally  known  there,  took  the 
precaution  to  take  with  him  his 
oflicial  papers,  setting  forth  his 
rank,  dignity  and  authority.  He 
drove  up  to  the  hotel  looming  up 
in  solitary  grandeur  near  the 
camp,  and  ordered  a  room  and  a 
good  supper  for  himself  and  his 
charming  young  friend.  The 
Maine  liquor-law  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  that  benighted  re- 
gion, by  the  rigors  of  the  Federal 
blockade,  and  the  two  friends  had 
a  jolly  night  of  it. 

Waking  up   the   next  morning 
with  an  uncomfortable  feelins  in 


the  head  and  a  dryness  in  the 
throat,  which  seemed  to  call  for 
ice-water,  or  some  cooling  mix- 
ture, the  captain  opened  the  door 
to  get  some  fresh  air.  Much  to 
his  disgust,  he  found  a  sergeant 
and  a  file  of  men  ready  to  escort 
him  down  to  camp,  as  "the  con- 
script whom  Captain   H had 

turned  over  to  the  camp  of  in- 
struction 1"  Exclamations,  ex- 
planations and  protests  were  all 
in  vain,  and  off  he  was  taken  to 
the  camp. 

Young  hopeful  having  a  strong- 
er head  than  the  captain,  had  re- 
sisted more  stoutly  the  attacks  of 
"bald-face,"  and  when  his  chief 
went  under,  he  rose  up,  seized  the 
captain's  pocket-book,  official  pa- 
pers, horse  and  buggy,  and  driving 
over  to  camp,  he  produced  his  au- 
thority, and  called  for  a  guard  to 
bring  over  a  "drunken  conscript." 
It  was  some  days  before  the 
"  little  joke  "  could  be  understood 
and  the  little  mistake  could  be 
rectified.  Our  young  hero,  in  the 
meanwhile,  had  gone  on  his  way 
rejoicing,  and  the  captain's  horse 
and  buggy  traveled  in  company 
with  him. 

From  Xashville,  Tennessee,  we 
get  an  account  of  a  brave  Ken- 
tucky boy,  the  son  of  Capt.  Geo. 
C.  Bain,  Signal  Officer  in  the 
Army  of  Tennessee.  Capt.  Bain 
was  in  the  corps  to  which  the 
writer  of  this  belonged,  and  he 
is  not  surprised  that  the  son  of 
such  a  man  should  act  nobly. — 
The  boy,  11  years  of  age,  had 
begged  his  mother  to  make  him  a 
rebel  flag.  She  did  so,  and  the 
little  fellow  hoisted  it  on  a  very 
high  tree  just  over  the  school- 
house,  presided  over  by  a   North- 
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ern  school-mistress.  She  ordered 
him  to  take  down  "that  emblem 
of  treason;"  he  answered,  "'I 
can't  do  so,  my  poor  father  is 
away  off,  fighting  under  that  flag. 
'Tis  my  flag!"  The  "  school- 
marm "  sends  for  a  bundle  of 
switches  and  orders  him  per- 
emptorily to  climb  up  and  bring 
down  "the  nasty  thing."  The 
boy  hesitates,  but  at  length  mounts 
the  tree  and  carries  the  flag  to  the 
topmost  limb  where  a  squirrel 
would  almost  fear  to  climb,  and 
there  securely  fastens  it,  with  the 
boyish  exclamation,  "  there  now, 
get  it,  if  you  can!"  He  dodged 
mistress  and  rods  on  his  descent 
from  the  tree  and  hastened  home 
to  his  mother,  who  cordially  em- 
braced her  son.  Mrs.  B.  was, 
however,  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of 
persecution,  and  finall}^  ordered 
out  of  the  State. 

This  incident  drew  forth  a 
stirring  poem  from  'J.  R.  Barrick, 
Esq.,  which  was  published  in  the 
Memphis  Appeal.  We  have  only 
space  for  two  verses: 

"My  father  fights  heneath  that  flag 

A  soldier  true  aurt  hrave — 
He  hears  its  statf— he  bids  its  fohls 

In  proud  defiance  wave  ! 
Unto  its  faith  my  mother,  too, 

Witli  woman's  love  adheres  ; 
To  every  Christian  virtue  true, 

She  kneels  in  silent  tears — 
Her  prayers,  in  pure  devotion,  given 
To  God,  our  Country,  and  to  Heaven. 

Then  I  Avill  scorn  so  base  a  deed  ; 

And  palsied  be  the  hand 
That  would  disgrace  that  honored  flag 

In  this  my  native  land  ! 
Cursed  be  the  tyrant's  slavish  power 

That  would  compel  mj^  youth, 
In  this,  its  dark,  ill-omened  hour. 

So  falsely  prove  to  truth  ; 
I  would— than. such  an  act  be  mine — 
A  martyr  to  the  cause  resign." 

A  former  Surgeon   of  the  C.  S. 


A.  sends  from  Woodlawn,  S.  C, 
an  account  of  the  troubles  of  a 
brother  Surgeon  on  the  retreat 
from  Dalton: 

Surgeon had  a  chest  disease, 

which  rendered  it  inconvenient  for 
him  to  carry  a  haversack  with 
even  the  light  weight  of  rations, 
which  fell  due  to  a  rebel  officer  of 
his  grade.  So  he  substituted  a 
little  basket  to  be  carried  in  the 
hand,  and  lest  it  should  become 
a  target  for  the  sharp-shooters,  he 
carefully  covered  it  up  with  a 
newspaper  and  placed  a  copy  of 
Chisholm's  Surgery  on  top.  Be- 
lieving that  he  had  effectually  con- 
cealed his  basket,  he  ventured 
boldly  to  pass  the  24th  Alabama, 
resting  by  the  road  side.  But  the 
keen  eyes,  of  a  little  fellow  not 
more  than  sixteen,  penetrated  the 
disguise,  and  a  sharp  treble  voice 
sung  out:  "bread  and  butter, 
here  goes  the  school-master  with 
his  spellia'-book  and  his  dinner  in 
his  basket.  Clare  the  way  thar 
for  the  master!"  This  opened  the 
fire,  and  the  balls  flew  thick  from 
every  side.  The  good  doctor  quick- 
ened his  pace  and  was  beginning 
to  think  himself  beyond  range  and 
fairly  out  of  danger,  when  he  en- 
countered a  tall,  gawky,  red-hair- 
ed rebel  lying  in  the  road,  whO' 
raised  himself  on  his  elbow  and 
said  in  a  very  plaintive  tone, 
"  Mister,  is  you  got  any  cakes  to 
sell  in  that  are  basket?  I'm  pow- 
erful hongry."  T.  J.   M. 

Capt.  Robt.  E.  Park,  formerly 
of  the  12th  Alabama,  gives  some 
incidents  connected  with  his  reg- 
iment: 

G.  P.  W.  was  a  member  of 
company  F,,  of  the  12th,  and  one 
of  the  very  best  soldiers  in  it,  who 
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shirked  neither  duty  nor  danger. 
In  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines  he 
received  a  painful,  but  not  dan- 
gerous wound.  Most  men  under 
the  circumstances  would  have 
gone  to  the  hospital,  but  he  pre- 
ferred to  remain  in  camp  with  his 
regiment.  This,  however,  he  re- 
gretted when  he  learned  that  men, 
who  had  gone  to  the  hospitals  in 
Richmond  with  slighter  wounds 
than  his,  had  been  rewarded  with 
furloughs.  He  then  made  a  form- 
al application  for  a  furlough,  but 
his  being  in  camp  was  against 
him,  and  he  was  refused.  Some 
time  after,  he  was  accidentally 
wounded  in  camp  and  again  tried 
unsuccessfully  for  a  furlough. 

Having  heard  a  great  deal  of 
General  Lee's  accessibility  and 
generosity,  he  detei-mined  to  see 
what  could  be  done  by  a  personal 
appeal.  After  several  fruitless 
attempts  to  get  an  interview,  he 
finally  accomplished  his  object 
and  told  his  story  to  the  General 
in  person.  "I  went,",  said  he, 
"into  the  old  General's  room 
and  he  spoke  to  me  very  politely 
and  asked  what  he  could  do  for 
me.  I  told  him  that  I  had  been 
wounded  at  Seven  Pines  and  had 
missed  my  furlough  when  others 
not  so  badly  hurt  had  been  allow- 
ed to  go  home:  that  now  I  was 
wounded  again,  accidentally  it  was 
true,  but  that  I  might  as  well  be 
at  home  till  I  got  well :  that  1  had 
never  shirked  duty  in  my  life,  and 
that  my  Captain  and  all  my  com- 
pany would  certify  to  it." 

General  Lee.  "You  say  that 
you  have  never  shirked  any  duty 
and  received  no  furlough  for  your 
first  wound?" 

Soldier.      (Hopefully.)      "Yes, 


sir,  I  have  always  been  at  my 
post,  and  no  one  can  accuse  me  of 
dodging." 

General.  "  Very  glad  to  hear 
so  good  an  account  of  you.  We 
need  the  influence  of  your  exam- 
ple. We  can't  spare  you.  Xiiw 
can_  retire!" 

R.  F.,  of  company  P.,  of  the 
same  regiment,  was  not  quite  so 
good  a  soldier,  and  our  noble  old 
Colonel,  R.  T.  Jones,  had  little 
use  for  a  man,  who  would  not  toe 
the  mark  squarely  in  all  his  du- 
ties, and  would  omit  no  occasion 
to  give  such  an  one  a  quiet  "left," 
if  he  thought  the  fellow  worthy  of 
so  much  notice. 

On  the  change  of  base  by  .Joe. 
Johnston  from  Manassas  to  York- 
town,  when  the  brigade  had  been 
placed  in  the  cars  to  go  to  Rich- 
mond, R.  P.  applied  to  the  Colo- 
nel to  go  across  the  country  with 
the  wagon  train.  The  Colonel 
looked  at  him  very  steadily  and 
then  in  a  deliberate,  meditative 
sort  of  manner,  said,  "  I'll  need 
all  my  men  who  are  worth  a  button 
long  before  the  wagon  train  can 
reach  Yorktown.  You  may  go 
a®ross  the  country  with  the  wag- 
ons." 

The  oft  told  drummer  tale 
comes  to  us  from  a  Georgia 
source: 

A  very  large  citizen  with  en- 
ormous abdominal  protuberance 
was  standing  by  the  road  side 
watching  the  march  of  Joe. 
Johnston's  men,  when  he  was 
suddenly  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
joyfully  exclaimng,  "we've  found 
him  !  we've  found  him  !" — 
The  captain  of  the  company 
tried      to      sret     his     men    back 
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in  the  road,  and  demanded 
what  they  had  found.  The  reply 
astonished  the  fat  man.  "Oh! 
captain,  we've  found  the  man  wlio 
swallowed  our  bass  drum!" 

Irish  wit  is  never  at  fault.  — 
From  Kewbern,  Virginia,  we  get 
an  illustration  of  Pat's  readiness 
to  get  out  of  a  scrape,  though  he 
is  proverbial  for  the  ease  with 
which  he  can  slide  into  one. 

While  General  John  B.  Floyd 
was  encamped  on  Cotton  Hill,  in 
Fayette  county,  Virginia,  in  the 
fall  of  1861,  very  stringent  orders 
were  given  against  the  firing  off 
guns  without  special  permission. 
The  enemy  were  in  close  prox- 
imity, and  the  firing  might  lead  to 
a  false  alarm,  or  it  might  produce 
indifference  to  such  sounds  and 
permit  a  surprise  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy.  The  rain  fell  for 
weeks  in  almost  continuous  tor- 
rents, the  roads  became  almost 
impassable,  supplies  could  not  be 
procured,  and  we  were  forced  to 
live  on  grated  corn.     In  this  time 

of  trouble,  Pat  M was  placed 

one  night  on  picket.  He  got 
thoroughly  drenched  of  course 
and  what  fretted  him  almost  as 
much,  he  got  his  gun  also  full  of 
water.  Feeling  the  importance 
of  having  his  gun  in  good  order 
for  a  fight,  Pat  detei'mined  to  fire 
it  off"  on  the  sly  and  then  clean  it 
out  thoroughly.  He  accordingly 
went  out  of  camp  to  a  very 
suitable  place,  as  he  supposed, 
and  fired  it  off,  when  to  his  hor- 
ror, he  saw  General  Floyd  riding 
up,  in  the  rain  storm. 

General.  "  "What  do  you  mean 
by  firing  your  gun?  Don't  yow 
know  that  it's  against  orders?" 


Pat.  "  And  it's  against  orders 
is  it,  yer  honor,  far  a  mon  to  clane 
out  a  dirty  gun?" 

General.  "  Yes,  you  scamp, 
and  you  knew  it.  I've  a  mind  to 
put  3-0U  in  the  guard  house  on 
bread  and  water  for  a  week." 

Pat.  "  Thank  ye  kindly,  Gine- 
ral,  for  the  bread.  It's  meself 
that's  been  wanting  the  same  this 
mony  a  long  day.  But,  Gineral, 
you  needn't  mind  the  wather, 
I've  got  my  ration  of  that  rigular- 
ly  every  day,  and  night  too,  for 
the  likes  of  that,  for  this  two 
months  past." 

General  Floyd  was  too  much 
amused  to  haul  Pat  up  for  his 
disobedience  of  orders. 

The  next  anecdote  comes  to  us 
from  the  same  Chaplain,  to  whom 
we  were  indebted  in  our  last  num- 
ber: 

In  Taylor's  Louisiana  brigade 
during  the  campaign  of  1862  there 
was  a  negro,  body  servant  of  one 
of  the  officers,  who  plumed  him- 
self on  not  being  afraid  to  go  near 
the  lines  during  an  engagement. 
At  Winchester,  he  followed  very 
closely  that  gallant  brigade  as  it 
dashed  through  the  town,  and 
was  thus  enabled  to  secure  a  large 
share  of  the  plunder  left  behind 
by  "Mr.  Quarter-master  Banks." 

After  the  battle  was  over,  he 
excited  the  envy  of  the  other 
negroes  of  the  brigade,  by  ex- 
hibiting his  spoils  and  recounting 
the  story  of  how  he  had  obtained 
them.  They  all  agreed  to  jilace 
themselves  under  his  orders  and 
follow  him  at  the  next  battle  that 
they  might  reap  a  like  reward. 

Accordingly,  when  Taylor's 
brigade      advanced     at     "Cross 
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Keys  "  the  negroes  of  the  brigade, 
some  forty  in  number,  formed  a 
line  in  the  rear,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  our  sable  hero.  Pretty 
soon  the  shells  began  to  fall  un- 
pleasantly near,  there  was  a  roll- 
ing of  eyes,  a  dodging  of  heads, 
and  a  dropping  out  of  line,  and 
back  to  the  rear  by  some.  Their 
leader,  mounted  on  his  master's 
horse,  rallied  them,  however,  and 
by  dint  of  persuasion,  induced 
most  of  them  to  move  forward. — 
At  last  it  got  too  hot  for  his 
nerves,  his  bright  visions  of  plun- 
der vanished,  and  raising  himself 
in  his  stirrups  he  gave,  in  sten- 
torian voice,  the  significant  order: 
"White  folks  and  brave  men  to 
the  front — niggers  and  cowards  to 
the  rear,  double-quick,  march." 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  order  was  prompt- 
ly obeyed — our  hero  leading  in  fine 
style.  J.  w.  J. 

From  an  ex-confederate  now  in 
Kew  York,  we  get  the  next  inci- 
dent: 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  Land 
We  Love^  you  mentioned  the 
brave  act  of  our  Sergeant  Luria, 
which  gained  him  the  proud  title 
of  "  The  pride  of  his  comrades, 
the  bravest  of  the  brave."  While 
reading  it  another  incident  of 
the  same  fight  was  brought  to 
my  mind. 

Sergeant  Freeman  and  private 
Godwin  were  standing  together 
talking  quite  earnestly,  when  a 
32  pound  solid  shot  fell  between 
them.  Freeman,  whose  gun  was 
being  loaded,  and  had  already  re- 
ceived its  cartridge,  stooped  down 
and  picking  up  the  shot,  exclaim- 
ed,   "  We'll  send  it  back,   boys. 


with  the  compliments  of  the  'Light 
Guards,' "and  then  immediately 
put  it  in  the  gun,  and  back  it 
went  followed  with  "  three  cheers 
for  Freeman." 

That  was  the  first  shot  that 
struck  the  vessel,  the  "  Monticel- 
lo,"  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  it  killed  the  first  man  who 
was  shot  in  battle  during  the  war, 
as  the  first  killed  was  on  that 
ship,  that  day,  May  19,  1861,  and 
but  three  or  four  shots  struck  the 
vessel. 

The  casualties  were  Confeder- 
ates killed,  none,  wounded,  none. 
Federals  killed,  10,  wounded  6. 
G.  p.  s. 

From  Baltimore,  Maryland,  we 
get  an  anecdote  of  the  1st  Mary- 
land cavalry: 

In  the  summer  of  '63,  just  after 
the  disaster  at  Gettysburg,  this 
regiment  was  encamped  on  the 
"Pughtown  road,"  just  below 
Winchester,  Virginia.  A  portion 
of  company  E,  had  been  sent  out 
on  picket  towards  Martinsburg. 
After  "relief"  from  duty,  as 
rations  were  rather  scarce,  three 
or  four  of  them  started  out  for 
something  with  which  to  "re- 
lieve "  the  inner-man.  They 
were  stopped,  however,  by  the  in- 
fantry pickets,  who  had  orders  to 
pass  no  one  without  the  written 
permission  of  an  ofiicer  at  least  of 
the  grade  of  Major-general,  or  bj- 
such  an  officer  giving  the  order  in 
person.  While  the  boys  were 
sorely  perplexed  at  this  unex- 
pected difficulty,  they  saw  Gen. 
A.  P.    Hill  riding  along  alone. — 

P immediately    galloped   up 

to  him  and  explained  "the  situa- 
tion," which  was  as  embarrassing 
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to  them,  as  another  "situation" 
has  been  since.  He  said  that  he 
was  very  sorry,  but  that  he  could 
do  nothing  for  them,  not  in  his 
corps,  must  apply  to  Gen.  Stuart. 
But  at  length,  seeming  to  pity  the 
unfortunates,  he  said,  "I'll  tell 
you  Avhat   to  do,    flank  them." — 

P touched   his   cap,   thanked 

the  general,  and  then,  dashing  up 
to  the  guard,  said,  "  all  right,  the 
general  says  pass  us."  The 
guard  not  having  heard  the  con- 
versation, let  them  pass.     "Well," 

said  General   H ,   "that's  the 

coolest  and  boldest  flank-move- 
ment I  ever  saw."  c.  s.  Si. 

From  Captain  W.  X.  N.  of 
Millwood,  Va.,  we  get  another 
cavalry  anecdote: 

On  Hood's  retreat  from  Kash- 
ville,  a  broken  down  infantry  man 
dropped  out  of  ranks,  hoping  that 
he  might  get  a  lift  from  some 
merciful  trooper  in  the  rear  guard. 
As  the  cavalry  began  to  pass,  he 
made  known  his  wants,  but  got 
the  same  reply  from  each  and 
every  one,  "  have  but  one  horse 
and  he  don't  carry  double." — 
One  benevolent  "man  on  horse- 
back "  stopped,  however,  and 
kindly  asked  the  weary  man 
what  was  the  matter,  "  most 
gone  up  the  spout,"  said  foot- 
soldier,  "  I'm  broke  down  walk- 
ing, and  want  some  fellow  to  give 
me  a  lift." 

Trooper.  "Does  it  tire  you  to 
loalk?'' 

Infantry.  (Very  pitifully,) 
"  Yes,  I'm  'm-o-s-t  gone  up.  It 
breaks  me  down  to  walk." 


Trooper.  "  Well,  then,  give 
me  five  dollars  and  I'll  teach  you 
how  to  pace'.^'' 

The  broke-down  man  recovered 
his  wind  sufficiently  to  pursue 
trooper  at  2-40  speed. 

Our  next  anecdote  is  of  a  gal- 
lant Missourian: 

During  the  latter  part  of  the 
siege  of  Yicksburg,  the  soldiers 
were  almost  hoiirly  looking  for 
Gen.  Joe  Johnston,  with  an  army 
of  relief,  and  frequently  the  boys 
would  ascend  to  some  high  point 
of  observation,  and  cry  out  that 
Johnston  was  in  sight.  Well,  on 
the  25th  of  June,  that  part  of  the 
works  occupied  by  the  6th  regi- 
ment Missouri  infantry,  was  un- 
dermined and  blown  up  by  the 
enemy,  and  among  the  other  suf- 
ferers, was  Lieut.  Wm.  Prather, 
of  that  command.  He  was  blown 
very  high,  indeed,  and  notwith- 
standing he  was  so  badly  injured 
as  to  necessitate  the  amputation 
of  one  of  his  legs,  his  first  words 
were  "  hoys  I  saw  Johnston. '>'> 

P.    F.    W. 

It  has  been  the  glorious  privi- 
lege of  rebel  soldiers  not  merely 
to  be  witty  themselves,  but  to  be 
the  cause  of  wit  in  others.  The 
following  piece  of  fun,  which  they 
have  been  the  means  of  develop- 
ing, is  really  inimitable: 

Whereas,  "  Jfo  legal  State  govern- 
ment or  adequate  protection  for  life  or 
property  now  exist  in  the  rebel  Stiites 
of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Sonth 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas,  and 
Arkansas  ;  and  whereas,  it  is  necessary 
that  peace  and  good  order  should  be 
enforced  in  said  States  until  loyal  and 
republican  State  governments  can  be 
legally  established." 
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Fruit  culture  is  destined  to  be 
a  profitable  branch  of  industry  at 
the  South.  Unavoidable  neglect, 
and  want  of  a  market  during  the 
war ;  and  since  its  close,  the  ina- 
bility of  many  to  cultivate  their 
orchards  properly,  have  tended  to 
check  its  progress,  but  the  profits 
for  many  years  previous,  gave  en- 
couragement to  those  who  were 
engaged  in  it,  and  holds  out  prom- 
ise to  others  who  may  be  disposed 
to  embark  in  the  business. 

Cotton  planting  must  gradually 
recede  Westwardly  and  find  its 
most  profitable  culture  in  the  rich 
bottom  lands  of  the  Mississippi 
Yalley.  The  Atlantic  States  can- 
not compete  in  such  a  race,  and 
must  turn  their  attention  more  to 
farming  and  the  nicer  operations 
of  husbandry. 

In  consequence  of  the  thorough 
revolution  in  our  labor-system, 
and  the  necessity  of  seeking 
other  modes  of  profitable  invest- 
ment, and  diversifying  our  agri- 
cultural operations,  the  subject  of 
fruit  raising  for  market  assumes 
an  important  place  among  our  in- 
dustrial resources. 

Our  southern  latitude  and  for- 
ward seasons  give  us  monopoly  of 
the  northern  market  a  month  or 
six  weeks  before  the  large  or- 
chards of  Delaware  and  Jersey, 
and  this  advantage  is  retained 
through  the  season  as  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  fruit  come  into  bear- 
ing. Those  who  expect  to  go 
largely  into  fruit  culture  must 
seek  a  northern  market.  The  lo- 
cal demand  in   the  towns  and  ci- 


ties of  the  South  is  not  sufficient 
to  take  up  large  quantities  of  fruit, 
and  even  near  the  larger  cities, 
the  neighborhood  supply  would 
interfere  with  extensive  sales. 

In  determining  the  kind  of  fruit 
best  adapted  to  market,  we  must 
consider  the  cost  of,  facility  of,  and 
time  occupied  in,  transportation.  In 
the  iN'orthern  States  where  popula- 
tion is  dense  and  communication 
frequent  and  rapid  from  one  point 
to  another,  all  kinds  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  raised  and  trans- 
ported to  distant  markets  profita- 
bly. Here  at  the  South,  where 
communication  is  less  frequent, 
and  the  distance  of  transportation 
greater,  the  small  and  perishable 
fruits  cannot  stand  the  long  time 
on  their  journey,  nor  the  frequent 
handling  necessary  on  the  route. 
These  must  be  confined  to  the 
home  market.  Peaches,  apples 
and  grapes  have  been  found  best 
adapted  to  this  trade,  and  will 
bear  transportation  well.  Previ- 
ous to  the  war,  there  Avere  large 
peach  orchards  situated  at  favor- 
able points  on  the  railroads  and 
rivers  which  yielded  handsome 
profits  to  their  owners.  Immense 
quantities  of  fruit  were  shipped 
from  Norfolk,  Wilmington,  Sa- 
vannah and  Charleston;  and  al- 
ways found  ready  sales  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and 
Baltimore.  The  same  thing  can 
be  done  again;  and  when  the  sit- 
uation is  favorable  and  the  man- 
agement judicious,  peach  culture 
is  perhaps  the  most  profitable  of 
all    agricultural    operations,    not 
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even  excepting  cotton  at  the  pres- 
ent rates. 

As  there  are  many  who  now  are 
seeing  the  necessity  of  changing 
their  culture  from  cotton  to  some 
other  lucrative  employment,  and 
are  seeking  information  on  this 
subject,  we  propose  to  devote  a 
paper  to  Peach  culture. 

LOCATION  OF  AX  ORCHARD, 

The  first  point  to  be  determined 
is  the  locality.  Is  the  soil  adapted 
to  the  Peach?  Is  the  climate 
(reasonable  exemption  from  late 
spring  frosts)  suitable?  Are  there 
facilities  for  reaching  a  market? — 
These  favorable  conditions  co-in- 
ciding,  the  business  may  be  con- 
sidered profitable. 

1.  Soil  and  Situation.  Almost 
any  soil,  not  too  stiff  nor  wet,  and 
on  the  other  extreme,  too  light  and 
barren,  will  suit  the  peach.  Too 
rich  or  damp  a  soil  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce disease  and  rot  in  the  fruit — 
too  poor  a  soil  is  deficient  in  nour- 
ishment, and  the  fruit,  though 
healthy  and  highly  colored,  is 
wanting  in  size  and  flavor.  The 
best  soil  is  a  moderately  fertile, 
light  friable  loam  with  porous 
subsoil,  well  drained  either  nat- 
urally or  artificially.  Freshly 
cleared  lands  are  better  than  old 
fields,  and  an  old  peach  orchard 
must  be  avoided. 

2.  Climatal  condition.  This, 
one  of  the  most  important  consid- 
erations, is  often  overlooked.  It 
is  not  every  place  even  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  that  has  equally 
favorable  situations  for  an  orchard. 
The  chief  danger  to  the  crop  is 
the  late  spring  frosts  which  we  so 
often  have  at  the  south.  The 
peach  is  one  of  the  earliest  trees 


to  bloom,  feeling  the  first  approach 
of  warm  weather.  The  fruit  in 
our  latitude  (middle  region  of 
South  Carolina)  is  formed  by  the 
end  of  March ;  and  we  are  liable 
to  cold  snaps  until  the  middle  of 
April.  The  object  therefore  is  to 
select  such  a  situation  as  will  be 
least  affected  by  frosts.  The  whole 
croj)  of  a  season,  worth  man}' 
thousand  dollars,  may  be  killed  in 
one  place  and  escape  in  another  a 
few  miles  off,  merely  from  differ- 
ence of  situation.  This  occurs 
frequently  in  the  vicinity  of  Aiken 
where  there  are  many  exten- 
sive orchards,  and  has  occurred 
this  very  season,  when  places  not 
two  miles  apart  have  been  differ- 
ently affected. 

The  highest  ridge  lands  which 
slope  oft'  gently  to  the  valleys  are 
the  safest;  flat  lands  and  valleys 
should  be  avoided.  The  cause  of 
this  is  dependant  upon  well  know  n 
meteorological  laws.  At  night, 
or  as  soon  as  the  sun's  rays  are 
withdrawn,  the  earth  begins  to 
cool  by  radiation  if  there  is  a  clear 
sky.  The  air  in  contact  with  the 
ground  cools  first,  and  this  cool 
air  being  heaviest,  descends  to  the 
valleys,  and  displaces  the  warmer 
air,  which  ascends  gradually  to 
supply  its  place.  The  low  grounds 
thus  become  cold  much  sooner 
than  the  hill  tops;  and  as  this 
displacement  is  going  on  all  night 
(if  the  sky  is  clear  and  there  is  no 
wand) — this  rolling  down  of  the 
cooled  air  from  the  higher  grounds 
into  the  lower,  and  the  ascent  of 
the  warmer  currents  to  take  its 
place,  the  difference  in  tempera- 
ture by  morning  is  very  marked. 
Every  one  observant  of  these 
facts  has  often  seen  the   effects  of 
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killing  frosts  in  the  valleys  up  to  a 
definite  Hue  arouud  the  margins; 
and  all  above  that  line,  safe  and 
unharmed.  In  parts  of  our  moun- 
tain region,  this  effect  is  so  Avell 
marked  that  there  are  belts  of 
land  on  the  mountain  sides  known 
to  escape  year  after  year,  whilst 
situations  above  and  below  are 
liable  to  frosts.  The  warm  air  of 
the  valleys  heated  by  the  sun  dur- 
ing the  day,  has  risen  to  that 
point  and  acts  as  a  iDroteetion. 

As  the  danger  of  frost  arises 
from  the  cooling  of  the  earth  by 
radiation,  and  this  only  takes  place 
on  a  clear  night,  if  we  can  pro- 
duce artificially  any  obstacle  to 
free  radiation,  and  thus  arrest  the 
cooling  of  the  surface,  we  ac- 
complish the  object  as  well  as 
clouds  would  do  it  for  us.  Some 
persons  have  used  these  means, 
by  building  iires  with  damp  wood 
or  straw,  so  as  to  produce  dense 
volumes  of  smoke.  If  there  is  no 
wind,  and  the  temperature  is  not 
too  low,  it  answers  the  purpose 
well,  and  a  small  expense  in- 
curred in  this  way,  may  save 
thousands  of  dollars. 

In  large  orchards,  it  should  al- 
ways be  done.  Preparation  is 
made  by  depositing  at  certain 
distances  apart  (say  about  fifty 
yards)  through  the  orchard,  col- 
lections of  kindling  wood,  straw, 
rotten  wood,  or  any  kind  of  ma- 
terial that  will  give  out  a  large 
volume  of  smoke.  This  is  all 
fired  about  midnight,  and  if  there 
is  no  wind,  a  dense  canopy  of 
smoke  will  be  formed  over  the 
orchard.  If  there  is  a  high  wind, 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  this 
protection. 
3.  Facilities  for  reaching  a  raar- 


l-et.  In  estimating  the  probable 
profits  of  an  orchard,  facility  of 
reaching  a  market  is  an  important 
consideration.  The  rost  of  trans- 
portation, the  time  occupied,  and 
the  changes  from  one  mode  to  an- 
other, requiring  frequent  hand- 
ling of  the  packages,  must  all  be 
calculated.  The  free-stone  peach, 
if  picked  as  soon  as  it  attains  full 
size  and  color,  even  though  hard 
and  unripe,  will  continue  to  be- 
come mellow,  and  can  be  kept  for 
at  least  a  week,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  be  ripe  and  sound. — 
Water  transportation  is  preferable 
to  railroads;  and  the  less  hand- 
ling the  packages  have,  the  bet- 
ter. When  opportunities  for  the 
Northern  market  are  not  oftener 
than  once  a  week,  then  a  home 
market  must  be  used  for  the  fruit 
that  becomes  over-ripe  in  the  in- 
terval. In  selecting  a  situation 
for  an  orchard,  all  these  consider- 
ations must  be  attended  to. 

SELECTION   OF   TREES. 

Young  trees  are  always  to  be 
preferred,  one  year  old  from  the 
bud.  In  planting  largely  of 
peaches  for  a  market,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  budded  trees,  so  as 
to  have  all  the  trees  of  each  kind 
together  that  ripen  at  the  same 
time.  As  our  object  is  to  have 
the  earliest  fruit  in  the  market, 
we  select  the  best  early  varities, 
and  plant  largely  of  them.  Hale's 
early,  Tillotson's  early,  Amelia, 
and  Crawford's  early,  ripening  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  named, 
are  the  favorite  kinds.  Then  fol- 
low, Alberge,  Large  Early  York, 
Crawford's  late,  Pays,  &c.  This 
succession  which  comprise  most 
of  the  best  varieties  known,  Avill 
last  until  about  the  beginning  of 
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August,  at  which  time  the  Jersey 
and  Delaware  orchards  come  into 
market.  Other  varieties  can  be 
got  from  the  nursery-men  which 
continue  through  the  season,  but 
as  a  matter  of  profit,  the  South- 
ern orcliardist  had  better  lay  out 
his  whole  stock  in  the  early  va- 
rieties. After  the  Northern  or- 
chards come  into  market,  prices 
fall  very  materiall}'. 

In  determining  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  each  kind  to  be  plant- 
ed, due  regard  must  be  had  to  the 
facilities  for  sending  them  off"  to 
market,  and  for  gathering,  pack- 
ing and  hauling.  If  opportuni- 
ties for  sending  to  market  occur 
as  often  as  two  or  three  times  per 
week,  and  extra  pickers  can  be 
hired  for  the  time,  then  a  large 
proportion  of  the  earliest  of  the 
above-named  should  be  planted, 
as  the  earliest  fruit  commands  the 
highest  price.  In  an  orchard  of, 
say  4,000  trees,  the  following  pro- 
portions may  be  recommended, 
Hale's  early,  1,000,  Tillotson's  ear- 
ly, 1,000,  Amelia,  500,  Crawford's 
early,  500,  Crawford's  late,  500, 
Pays,  500.  For  orchards  of  great- 
er or  less  size,  the  proportion  may 
vary  somewhat,  but  vmder  any 
circumstances,  if  the  greatest 
profit  is  to  be  considered,  as  large 
a  proportion  of  the  earliest  kinds 
should  be  planted  as  possible. — 
Fifteen  or  twenty  pickers  will  go 
through  1,000  trees  in  the  course 
of  eight  or  ten  hours,  so  that  they 
may  be  gathered  in  time  for  pack- 
ing and  hauling. 

The  nursery  catalogues  have  a 
large  number  of  choice  varieties, 
from  which  to  select,  all  of  which 
are  good  fruit.  But  in  making 
the  selection  of  fruit  for  a  distant 


market,  the  free- stone  varieties 
are  to  be  preferred,  as  they  can  be 
picked  whilst  hard  and  firm — and 
become  ripe  in  the  course  of  a 
few  da3'S.  The  cling-stone  does 
not  ripen  after  being  picked  from 
the  tree.  The  varieties  mention- 
ed above,  with  the  relative  propor-  • 
tion  of  each,  are  the  kinds  usual- 
ly planted  in  the  large  orchards 
about  Aiken,  S.  C,  which  for 
many  j^ears  previous  to  the  war, 
sent  large  quantities  of  peaches 
and  of  very  fine  qualit}'  to  the 
Korthern  market. 

PLAXTIXG   OF   THE   ORCHARD. 

The  ground  should  be  thorough- 
ly broken  up  by  the  plough,  (deep- 
er the  better,)  and  then  checked 
off"  by  single  furrows,  twenty  feet 
square.  This  distance  between 
the  trees  will  allow  of  the  orchard 
being  cultivated  in  some  useful 
crop,  and  thus  insure  better  cul- 
tivation to  the  trees.  At  the  in- 
tersection of  these  rows  the  trees 
are  to  be  set.  The  holes  should 
be  opened  at  least  four  or  five  feet 
wide  and  eighteen  (18)  inches 
deep.  Care  must  be  used  not  to 
set  the  tree  too  deep.  This  is 
often  a  cause  of  injur}-,  from 
which  they  sometimes  never  re- 
cover. They  should  be  planted 
no  deeper  than  they  originall}- 
stood  when  growing; — and  a 
slight  mound  may  be  drawn  up 
around  the  stem  to  keep  them 
firm  until  the  roots  strike,  and 
afterwards  removed.  In  opening 
the  holes,  throw  all  the  richer 
surface  earth  on  one  side  and  the 
poorer  subsoil  on  the  other.  If 
the  hole  is  too  deep,  fill  in  with 
some  of  the  surface  soil,  taking 
care  to  have  it  well  pulverized ; — 
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on  this  the  tree  is  placed,  with  the 
roots  carefully  spread  out,  having 
previously  removed  any  broken 
or  bruised  portions.  Then  bring 
in  the  rest  of  the  surface  soil 
about  the  roots,  using  a  special 
care  to  pack  the  earth  in  closely 
around  and  under  the  small  roots ; 
then  fill  up  with  the  subsoil. — 
This  plan  gives  the  roots  the 
benefit  of  the  good  soil,  and  the 
poor  subsoil  covering  the  surface, 
is  clear  of  weeds  and  grass.  If 
the  soil  is  light  a  moderate  share 
of  some  well  decomposed  compost, 
mineral  manure  or  guano  should 
be  applied  in  the  hole  just  around 
the  roots.  This  gives  the  young 
trees  a  good  start,  and  a  firm  hold 
in  the  ground  before  the  equinoc- 
tial gales. 

Previous  to  planting,  the  young 
trees  should  be  cut  back  to  about 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  from  the 
base.  They  are  received  from 
the  nursery  with  the  full 
growth  of  the  previous  season, 
from  the  budding  which  was  in- 
serted two  years  before,  a  few  inch- 
es above  ground.  There  is  no  risk, 
therefore,  in  cutting  back,  of  de- 
stroying the  wood  of  the  variety 
with  which  it  is  budded.  Trim 
off  side  branches  and  leave  a  bare 
twig  with  its  undeveloped  buds. — 
The  terminal  buds  always  shoot 
out  most  strongly  and  some  three 
or  four  must  be  retained  and  en- 
couraged, (the  lower  ones  being 
rubbed  oflf)  to  form  the  head  of 
the  tree.  This  should  be  care- 
fully attended  to,  as  on  the  dispo- 
sition and  arrangement  of  these 
first  shoots  will  depend  the  shape 
of  the  tree,  a  very  important  mat- 
ter. In  our  long  and  hot  sum- 
mers,   it    is    necessary    that   the 


trunk  be  protected  from  the  di- 
rect rays  of  the  sun,  otherwise  the 
tree  is  invariably  injured,  the 
southern  or  southwestern  side  dy- 
ing, and  inducing  decay  in  time 
through  the  tree.  Encouraging 
these  branches  at  about  one  or 
two  feet  above  ground  gives  the 
tree  a  good  shape  and  aftbrds  this 
protection.  If  the  soil  is  suffi- 
ciently good  (but  not  otherwise) 
crops  of  cotton,  potatoes,  peas  and 
corn  may  be  planted  between  the 
the  rows  for  several  years,  but 
small  grain  must  be  avoided,  or, 
at  any  rate,  not  allowed  to  run  to 
seed.  It  is  essential  to  the  health 
and  vigor  of  the  peach  that  the 
ground  should  be  kept  free  of 
grass  and  weeds  and  ploughed 
once  or  twice  during  the  growing 
season.  As  a  matter  of  economy 
therefore,  it  is  advisable  to  plant 
a  crop  of  some  kind  in  the  orch- 
ard, manuring  just  so  much  as  to 
keep  up  the  fertility,  without  mak- 
ing it  extremely  rich. 

In  the  following  winter  the  trees 
must  be  pruned  by  cutting  back 
the  leading  shoots  to  two  or  three 
buds  on  each,  and  removing  all 
others.  Three,  or  at  most,  four 
main  branches  are  quite  enough 
to  form  the  head.  The  peach 
worm  must  also  be  destroyed. — 
This  will  be  found  at  the  base  of 
the  tree,  just  under  the  surface, 
and  their  presence  can  generally 
be  known  by  gummy  exudation 
which  appears  on  the  surface 
around  the  tree.  By  scraping 
away  the  earth  from  the  base  and 
using  a  pointed  knife  or  a  piece  of 
stift'wire,  the  borer  is  easily  caugTit. 
As  the  egg  is  alwa3-s  deposited 
on  the  bark  at  or  near  the  surface, 
many  persons  adopt  the  plan  of 
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tilling  the  trees  in  early  spring, 
and  in  the  fall  drawing  the  earth 
away,  thus  exposing  and  destroy- 
ing the  worm.  Petroleum  is  now 
recommended  as  a  powerful  verm- 
ifuge, and  it  is  probable  that  some 
mixture  impregnated  with  coal 
tar,  petroleum  or  kerosine  in 
such  proportion  as  not  to  injure 
the  tree,  may  prove  efficacious. 
Pruning  of  the  trees  and  destroy- 
ing the  borer  is  an  annual  winter 
work  in  the  orchard.  Until  the 
trees  come  into  bearing,  which 
should  be  in  the  third  or  fourth 
year  after  planting,  the  pruning 
must  be  severe,  cutting  back  at 
least  f  or  i  of  the  new  wood,  and 
after  they  begin  to  bear  fruit, 
they  will  still  need  the  knife  an- 
nually to  reduce  the  amount  of 
wood  and  keep  them  in  shape. — 
In  a  large  orchard,  the  trees  must 
be  kept  so  low  as  to  be  easy  of  access 
to  the  upper  branches.  All  vig- 
orous upright  shoots  which  are 
likely  to  grow  too  high,  should  be 
cut  down,  and  lateral  branches 
encouraged.  After  the  trees  come 
regularly  into  bearing,  the  prun- 
ing is  then  done  to  prevent  over- 
bearing and  to  keep  the  trees  in 
shape.  The  fruit  is  borne  on  the 
small  branches,  and  when  these 
are  luxuriant,  one-third  or  one- 
half  the  growth  may  be  taken  off, 
thus  reducing  the  quality  and  giv- 
ing larger  and  better  flavored 
fruit.  Avoid  as  much  as  possible 
the  tendency  to  divide  into  forks. 
This  is  a  frequent  cause  of  split- 
ting down  when  the  tree  is  well 
loaded. 

If  an  orchard  is  so  situated  as 
to  be  exposed  to  high  winds,  which 
in  summer  prevail  mostly  from 
the  southwest,  it  is  a  good  pre- 


caution, in  setting  out  the  young 
trees,  to  give  them  a  slight  inclin- 
towards  the  southwest. 

GATHERING  AND     PACKING  THE 
FRUIT. 

In  i^lanting  out  the  trees,  of 
course  all  of  one  variety  are  plac- 
ed together  in  one  body  for  the 
convenience  of  gathering.  It  is 
advisable  so  to  arrange  the  or- 
chard, as  to  have  each  kind  next 
adjoining  the  others,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  ripen,  so  that  the 
pickers,  after  finishing  one  set, 
are  near  to  the  others. 

The  harvesting  of  course  will 
depend  upon  the  facilities  for  get- 
ting them  ofi'.  If  there  was  a 
daily  communication  between  our 
seaports  and  Northern  cities,  it 
would  be  all  the  better;  but  this 
is  seldom  the  case.  More  fre- 
quently it  is  once  or  twice  only  in 
the  week  that  opportunities  offer. 
When  such  is  the  case,  extra 
work  must  be  done  to  get  oft"  the 
large  quantit}'  that  ripen  in  the 
interval.  Most  generally  extra 
labor  can  be  hired  for  the  occasion. 
Before  the  war,  we  had  steamers 
once,  and  sometimes  twice  a  week 
from  Charleston  to  New  York. 
The  day  before  the  sailing  of  the 
steamer,  the  peaches  were  picked, 
boxed  and  sent  down  bv  night 
train  on  the  railroad  to  the  cit}-, 
ready  for  shipment  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  voyage  was  about  three 
da3^s,  so  they  reached  New  York 
on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after 
picking.  If  care  was  used  in 
handling  the  boxes  on  the  wa}', 
they  were  generally  in  sound  con- 
dition, and  ripe  enough  for  use. 

As  many  hands  must  be  em- 
ployed as  will  gather  all  the  fruit 
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ia  time  to  be  packed  and  hauled 
to  the  cars.  As  soon  as  the  buck- 
ets are  filled,  they  are  taken  up  to 
the  packing  house,  and  then  as- 
sorted;— the  firmest  peaches  pack- 
ed separately  for  the  distant  mar- 
ket, the  fully  ripe  for  some  nearer 
market. 

Boxes  and  baskets  are  both 
used  for  transportation.  The 
former  are  prepared  for  a  distance 
as  they  contain  more,  and  are 
less  apt  to  be  injured.  Those 
used  in  the  Aiken  orchards  are 
usually  made  of  the  following  di- 
mensions, viz :  two  feet  long, 
eighteen  inches  wide,  and  eight 
inches  deep,  with  a  partition  in 
the  middle  to  divide  the  contents. 
The  two  ends  and  centre  piece 
are  eighteen  inches  long,  eight 
inches  wide,  and  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  thick — the  bottom  boards, 
two  feet  long,  nine  inches  wide, 
and  one-half  inch  thick.  The  two 
sides  and  top  are  covered  with 
open  slat  work  (the  slats  one-half 
inch  thick)  to  allow  ventilation. 
A  box  of  these  dimensions  will 
hold  1|-  bushels,  can  be  easily 
handled,  and  pack  together  con- 
veniently for  transportation. — 
They  must  be  well  filled,  and  the 
fruit  pressed  down  firmly  by  the 
top  covering,  to  prevent  bruising 
and  shaking.  The  ordinary  sized 
peach  basket,  which  can  be  got 
in  any  quantity  from  the  manu- 
facturers for  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  cents  each,  holds  about  three 
pecks. 

PROFITS   OF   THE  ORCHARD. 

A     peach     orchard    favorably 

situated,  and  with  transportation 

facilities    to    Northern    markets, 

-offers  one  of  the  most  profitable 

YoL.  III.— No.  III. 


investments  in  the  whole  range  of 
agricultural  operations.  If  the 
land  is  moderately  fertile,  and  the 
trees  are  i^lanted  sufficiently  far 
apart,  other  crops  may  be  raised  to 
advantage  in  the  orchard,  so  that 
during  those  years  when  the  fruit 
crop  fails,  there  is  no  loss  in  cul- 
tivating the  trees.  When  good 
crops  are  made,  the  profits  are 
enormous. 

I  will  give  some  data,  drawn 
from  our  experience  iu  the  Aiken 
orchards,  by  which  the  costs  and 
profits  of  this  business  may  be  es- 
timated. 

Young  trees,  one  year  old  from 
the  bud,  (which  is  the  proper  age 
for  planting)  costs  in  the  Jersey 
and  Delaware  nurseries  about  f  100 
to  ^125  per  1000— those  at  the 
South,  somewhat  more.  Many 
persons  prefer  giving  an  extra 
price  for  Southern  raised  trees 
under  the  belief  that  they  are 
hardier  and  better  adapted  to  our 
climate.  Our  opinion,  here,  is 
that  the  I^orthern  trees  are  per- 
fectly healthy  and  as  a  general 
rule,  do  as  well  as  any  others. — 
The  trees  can  generally  be  dehv- 
ered  at  a  cost  of  about  ^150  to 
$200  per  1000,  all  expenses  inclu- 
ded. The  cost  of  labor  in  pre- 
paring the  ground  and  planting 
the  trees  will  vary  in  difterent 
places,  and  can  be  estimated  by 
each  one  to  his  own  satisfaction. 

In  the  third  year,  the  orchard 
will  begin  to  yield  some  profit, 
and  as  they  increase  in  size,  the 
profits  increase.  A  full  grown 
tree  will  yield  from  a  half  to  one 
or  two  bushels,  according  to  size 
and  vigor.  In  a  good  orchard  an 
average  of  about  one  bushel  may 
be  expected.  The  first  peaches 
IS 
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in  market  command  from  S12  to 
$15  per  box,  gradually  falling  to 
$7  or  $8  per  box  until  August 
when  the  Northern  peaches  are 
ripe.  The  average  price  through 
the  season,  allowing  for  losses  of 
all  kinds,  and  deducting  expenses, 
may  be  set  down  at  !i?5  per  box. — 
An  orchard  of  four  thousand 
trees  whose  first  cost  is  about 
$800,  will,  in  five  or  six  years,  be 
in  a  condition  to  yield  a  profit  of 
$10,000  per  annum! 

The  most  serious  obstacle  we 
encounter,  is  the  occasional  loss 
of  the  crop,  either  partial  or  total, 
from  frosts  in  the  spring.  This 
danger,  as  stated  above,  should  be 
considered,  in  determining  the 
location  of  an  orchard.  There 
are  certain  portions  of  the  country 
more  or  less  exempt  from  this 
risk,  whether  from  the  configura- 
tion of  the  surface,  the  influence 
of  sea  breezes,  or  other  constant 
causes.  The  safest  guide  is  the 
experience  of  persons  who  have 
long  resided  in  particular  locali- 
ties and  have  observed  the  effects 
of  the  seasons. 

The  following  statement,  taken 
from  a  record  of  the  seasons  in  the 
vicinity  of  Aiken,  is  given: 

1853.  Peach  crop  abundant. 

1854.  Peach  crop  killed  by  frost. 

1855.  Peaches  killed  by  frost  April 
the  8th. 


1856.  Peach  crop  abundant. 

1857.  Peach  crop  killed  April  7th. 

1858.  Peach  crop  abundant. 
185.9.  Peach  crop  partially  destroy- 
ed by  frost  of  April  6th. 

1860.  Peach  crop  full. 

1861.  Peach  crop  j)artially  killed 
by  frost  of  March  18th. 

1862.  Peach  crop  abundant. 

1863.  Peach  crop  partially  injured 
by  frost  of  April  4th. 

1864.  Peach  crop   killed  by  frost 
March  22nd. 

1865.  Peach  crop  abundant. 

1866.  Peach  crop  partially  killed. 

1867.  Peach  crop  partially  killed 
by  frost  March  29th. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above 
statement,  that  in  fifteen  years 
there  were  four  total  failures  of 
the  crop — six  full  and  five  partial 
crops.  The  difierent  orchard  s- 
suft'ered  more  or  less  according  to 
location,  those  most  favorably  sit- 
uated having  some  fruit,  even 
in  those  years  noted  as  total  fail- 
ures. 

When  exemption  from  this  dan- 
ger can  be  ascertained,  or  a  rea- 
sonable exemption  expected,  and 
the  facility  for  transportation 
good,  and  the  soil  suitable,  the 
business  of  raising  peaches  for 
market  may  be  undertaken  with 
confidence  of  success  and  profit,  if 
the  management  is  judicious. 
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XOTAViTHSTANDiNG  the  depres- 
sion still  prevailing  in  commer- 
cial circles,  our  publishers  are 
generally  doing  Avell.  The  num- 
ber of  new  books  printed  this 
season  is  not  so  large  as  the  spring 
usually  ushers  into  the  presence 
of  the  reading  public,  but  consid- 
ering the  financial  stringency  that 
has  prevailed  since  last  summer, 
the  publishing  houses  have  little 
if  any  reason  to  complain. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  indica- 
tions of  a  wholesome  change  in 
the  literary  tastes  of  the  people. 
For  several  years  past  the  book 
markets  of  the  North  have  been 
flooded  with  small  volumes  of 
sensational  trash,  usually  of  a 
military  flavor;  but  the  demand 
for  them  is  gradually  declining, 
and  there  is  a  prospect  that  it  will 
be  very  considerably  diminished 
before  another  year  passes  away. 
Many  worse  than  worthless  books 
are  still  published,  but  these  libels 
on  literature  no  longer  possess  the 
strong  attraction  for  the  masses 
that  such  works  had  during  the 
war  period.  Books  of  standard 
merit  and  permanent  value  are 
steadily  growing  in  favor,  and 
there  is  some  ground  for  a  hope 
that  the  American  people  will 
soon  cease  to  waste  time  and  mon- 
ey on  works  which  can  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  pervert  their 
taste  and  corrupt  their  morals. 

A  reprint  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
volumes  of  Froude's  History  of 
England,  just  issued  from  the 
press  of  Chas.  Scribner  &  Co.,  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  best  publica- 


tions of  the  season.  These  vol- 
umes bring  the  American  up  to 
the  English  edition.  They  con- 
tain some  passages  to  which  many 
readers  will  object,  as  inspired  by 
prejudice  or  bigotry,  but  the  his- 
tory promises,  nevertheless,  to 
have  a  large  sale  in  the  United 
States.  Tlie  Memoirs  of  Madame 
Recamier,  the  famous  French 
beauty  and  intimate  of  most  of 
the  celebrated  soldiers  and  states- 
men of  Europe  in  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  is  another 
foreign  book  that  is  selling  well. 
The  book  itself  possesses  sufficient 
interest  to  secure  for  it  a  large 
share  of  public  favor,  but  its  sale 
has  been  assisted  considerably  by 
the  indiscriminate  puffing  it  has 
received  in  the  press.  The  curi- 
osity of  the  readers  of  poetry  is  a 
good  deal  excited  by  the  announce- 
ment that  Swinborne  has  another 
volume  in  press.  Some  advance 
sheets  have  been  received  here, 
but  I  have  not  seen  any  of  them. 
Swinborne's  last  volume,  the  sec- 
ond published  by  him,  was  very 
severely  handled  by  most  of  the 
critics,  and  it  certainly  deserved 
all  the  denunciation  it  received. — 
The  author  is  undoubtedly  a  man 
of  genius,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  he 
does  not  make  better  use  of  his 
gifts. 

It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years 
since  the  literary  world  first  learn- 
ed that  Longfellow  was  engaged 
on  a  translation  of  Dante's  Di- 
vina  Comedia.  The  task  is  at 
length  finished,  and  we  are  prom- 
ised the  first  volume  during  this 
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month.  The  work  will  be  com- 
plete in  three  volumes,  and  the 
publisher  anticipates  an  unusually 
large  sale  for  it.  The  last  volume 
will  appear  soon.  All  three  will 
be  printed  on  paper  made  ex- 
pressly for  them,  and  will  prove 
one  of  the  handsomest  sets  ever 
issued  from  an  American  press. — 
A  long  and  somewhat  prosy  nar- 
rative poem  entitled  "  The  Vota- 
ry" was  issued  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  from  Carleton's  press,  but 
though  announced  with  great 
flourish,  it  has  not  yet  made  its 
way  into  public  favor.  Mr.  Doo- 
lady's  press  has  given  us  two  am- 
bitious volumes  of  poetry  by  a 
Mr.  Osborne.  They  embrace  four 
poems  which  are  presented  to  the 
public  as  tragedies  and  comedies. 
That  they  contain  considerable 
poetic  merit  is  generally  admitted, 
but  there  is  too  much  poetry  al- 
ready in  the  market  for  these  to 
obtain  much  popularity.  A  trans- 
lation of  "  Frithiof's  Saga,"  by 
Kev.  W.  L.  Blackley,  M.  A.,  and 
edited  by  Bayard  Taylor,  is  among 
the  latest  announcements.  The 
volume  consists  of  twenty-four 
ballads,  from  one  of  which  the 
following  verse  is  taken  as  a  speci- 
men of  Swedish  poetry: 

Spring-time  cometli ;  wild  birds  twitter, 

woods  grow  leafy,  sunsliine  beams, 
Dancing,  singing,  down  to  ocean  speed 

tlie  liberated  streams  ; 
Out  from  its  bud  the  glowing  rose  peeps 

forth  like  blush  on  Freya's  cheek  ; 
And  joy  of  life,  and  mirth,  and  hope, 

within  the  heart  of  man  awake. 

There  have  been  several  South- 
ern books  published  in  USTew  York 
since  the  war,  and  nearly  all  have 
sold  well.  Miss  Evans'  "  St, 
Elmo,"  and  John  Esten  Cooke's 
"Surry  of  Eagle's  Nest,"  have 
brought  most  money  to  the  pub- 


lishers. "St.  Elmo"  is  still  sell- 
ing nearly  as  well  as  when  the 
first  volume  appeared,  and  Carle- 
ton  thinks  the  editions  will  ulti- 
mately run  up  to  fifty.  In  speak- 
ing of  successful  Southern  books, 
it  would  not  be  just  to  overlook 
Craven's  "Prison  Life  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis,"  which  has  really  been 
the  most  successful  book  of  that 
class  ever  published  in  New  York. 
Among  the  later  publications  are 
"  Mosby  and  his  Men,"  and  "The 
Cruise  of  the  Shenandoah,"  two 
books  for  which  a  great  popularity 
was  anticipated.  The  expecta- 
tions of  the  publisher  have  not, 
however,  been  realized.  "Mosby 
and  his  Men  "  is  not  generally 
considered  reliable,  and  the  author 
of  the  "Cruise  of  the  Shenan- 
doah "  indulges  in  some  reflec- 
tions on  Captain  Waddell  which 
have  not  helped  the  book.  "The 
McDonalds,"  a  story  of  Sher- 
man's march,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Mullal}^,  of  the 
Metropolitan  Record.  This  book 
is  cheap  and  well-written,  and 
promises  to  have  a  large  sale. — 
The  first  edition  was  all  ordered 
before  it  left  the  hands  of  the 
binders.  Mr.  Mullaly  is  one  of 
the  most  enterprising  of  our 
young  newspajDer  men,  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  he  is  attaining  a 
merited  success. 

The  resuscitation  of  Putnam's 
Magazine  has  been  proposed,  but 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  carried  out. 
"We  need  a  better  magazine  than 
any  now  published  in  the  North. 
The  Atlantic  Ilonthlii  is  simply  a 
receptacle  for  Boston  ideas,  and 
Harper''s  is  hardl}^  fit  for  decent 
people  to  read.  There  is  a  good 
field  for  a  new  magazine  of  the 
right  sort,  but  our  publishers 
seem  to  lack  courage  to  embark  in 
enterprises  of  that  kind. 
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Some  of  our  friends  have  asked 
us  for  an  expression  of  opinion 
upon  the  political  issues  of  the 
day.  There  is  a  double  mistake 
in  this  inquiry.  First,  ours  is 
not  a  political  periodical.  Second, 
we  are  living  in  District  Ko.  2. 
and  we  fully  appreciate  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  correspondence 
between  a  rebel  governor,  so- 
called,  and  the  hero,  who  "  never 
saw  the  face  of  his  foe,"  (or 
"only  the  backs  of  his  enemy," 
which  is  it?)  Our  interpretation 
of  that  remarkable  correspondence 
is,  that  while  freedom  of  press 
and  speech  is  very  handsomely 
guaranteed  to  all,  who  will  favor 
the  Sherman  bill,  there  is  a  shadow 
of  doubt  as  to  whether  so  xjatient 
a  hearing  will  be  accorded  to  the 
other  side.  Now  our  secret  pro- 
clivities are  towards  the  Brigadier. 
"We  decidedly  prefer  him  out  of 
the  Union  to  such  a  man  as  Ten- 
nessee has  got  in  the  Union. — 
The  experiment  in  Tennessee  has 
not  developed  latent  reconstruc- 
tionism  in  our  bosom,  as  rapidly, 
as  did  the  battle  of  Gettysburg 
develop  latent  Unionism  in  the 
breasts  of  some  old  secessionists 
we  wot  of.  In  other  words,  we 
would  rather  trust  a  soldier  of 
the  government,  who  has  fought 
for  flag  and  country,  according  to 
his  convictions  of  duty,  than  one 
of  our  own  renegades,  whose  only 
guiding  principle  has  been  his 
own  supposed  self-interest.  The 
Districts,  which  can  elect  con- 
sistent Union  men  of  honesty  and 
intelligence — sincere     lovers    of 


country— ought  unquestionably  to 
go  forward  and  do  so.  But  where 
the  selfish  and  renegade  element 
is  too  powerful  for  the  honest, 
honorable,  and  consistent;  then 
the  Brigadier  ought  to  be  clung 
to  with  hooks  of  steel.  While  the 
Districts  are  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  governnlent,  there 
is  no  danger  of  confiscation.  The 
faith  of  ihe  American  soldiery  is 
pledged  against  it,  and  by  a  fair 
implication,  the  government  has 
become  a  party  to  that  pledge,  by 
accepting  the  terms  of  surrender. 
When  the  Districts  lapse  back 
into  States,  the  pledge  is  removed, 
and  they  are  allowed  to  regulate 
their  own  afiairs.  Then  is  the 
time  when  the  real  danger  be- 
gins; when  confiscation,  oppres- 
sion and  murder  are  to  be  feared. 
Poor  Tennessee  understands  all 
about  this  thing. 

But  we  are  told  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  getting  so  bad  a  man  as 
Brownlow  in  any  of  the  Districts. 
We  ax-e  not  so  sure  of  that.  His- 
tory tells  us  of  men,  who  were 
fully  as  wicked.  Marat,  Robe- 
spierre and  Judas  Iscariot  were 
just  as  depraved  as  he,  not  so  vul- 
gar and  blasphemous,  it  is  true, 
but  of  no  better  heart.  The 
world  is  no  purer  now  than  then, 
and  we  fear  that  in  each  of  the 
five  Districts,  there  are  just  as 
atrocious  wretches,  as  the  vulgar 
tyrant  of  Tennessee. 

The  selfish  man  is  always  to  be 
distrusted.  He  will  sacrifice 
country,  friends,  the  wife  of  his 
bosom,   the  children  of  his  own 
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flesh  and  blood,  anybody  and 
everything  for  self-advancement 
and  self-aggrandizement.  Hence, 
if  we  abandon  the  Brigadier  for 
the  renegade,  who,  from  selfish 
motives,  has  stultified  his  whole 
previous  career,  we  have  made  a 
miserable  exchange. 

Finally,  in  answer  to  the  in- 
quiry as  to  our  position,  we  would 
say  that,  while  this  is  an  age  of 
wonderful  revolutions  in  senti- 
ments and  opinions,  we  were  born 
at  the  South  and  of  the  white  race 
and  have  decided  to  jhare  the 
fortunes  of  our  color  and  section. 

General  T.  L.  Clingman  calls 
our  attention  to  what  he  claims 
to  be  an  error  in  General  Beaure- 
gard's Report  of  the  Battle  of 
Drury's  Bluff,  published  for  the 
first  time  in  our  May  number. — 
General  C.  states  that  the  retire- 
ment of  the  two  regiments  of  his 
brigade  was  in  consequence  of 
the  withdrawal  of  Corse's  brigade. 
Just  the  reverse  statement  is  made 
by  General  Beauregard.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  facts  in  the 
case,  but  we  are  sure  that  General 
B.  will  be  glad  to  see  any  unin- 
tentional error  corrected.  The 
matter  therefore  is  submitted  to 
his  consideration. 

The  enterprising  publisher  of 
the  Senaissance  Louisianaise  is 
issuing  a  French  translation  of 
Pollard's  Lost  Cause.  The  rend- 
ering is  excellent,  the  typography 
beautiful,  and  the  illustrations 
superb.  One  of  the  illustrations 
is  a  splendid  photogram  of  Lee 
and  his  Generals.  We  have  seen 
nothing  equal  to  it;  the  likenesses 
are  life-like,  and  the  execvition 
splendid.     The  book  has  also  fine 


steel-plate  engravings  of  Mr. 
Davis,  Generals  Lee,  Johnston, 
Beauregard  and  others. 

The  Publishers  have  done  their 
part  more  creditably  than  any- 
thing of  the  kind  has  hitherto 
been  done  at  the  South.  Tliey 
deserve  great  success  for  their 
energy. 

A  gentleman  writes  to  us  from 
Alabama  that  our  Magazine 
would  have  a  larger  circulation  in 
his  State,  if  it  was  printed  at  the 
South;  since  people  are  disposed 
now  to  encourage  home  industrj'. 
The  man  who  would  buy  a  ready- 
made  coat  at  the  Xorth,  will  ob- 
ject to  buying  a  book  or  pamphlet, 
printed  there.  What  is  the  dif- 
ference in  principle?  Does  not 
the  home  tailor  deserve  as  much 
encouragement  as  the  home  print- 
er? However,  we  would  inform 
our  friend  that  we  do  our  own 
printing  in  the  good  and  loyal 
town  of  Charlotte,  and  get  our 
paper  and  covers  from  our  next 
door  neighbor,  Lincolnton.  We 
never  thought  of  printing  in  the 
N'orth,  but  the  failure  of  the  con- 
tracting party  here,  to  fulfill  the 
contract,  compelled  us  to  get  the 
first  four  numbers  printed  by 
Gray  &  Green,  of  New  York, 
until  we  could  get  our  own  estab- 
lishment in  operation. 

We  are  living  here  in  a  working 
country.  Messrs.  Wiswall  & 
Tiddy,  Avho  furnish  us  with  paper, 
get  large  orders  from  the  Publish- 
ing Houses  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  This  paper  is  also 
bought  in  those  cities  by  South- 
ern publishers,  and  makes  thus 
two  trips  over  the  same  road. 

Our    town    has    shipped    more 
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cotton  in  the  last  two  years,  than 
either  Columbia  or  Charleston. — 
One  of  the  largest,  and  probably 
the  very  best,  woolen  factory  in 
the  South,  is  located  here.  It  is 
well-known  that,  during  the  war, 
the  North  Carolina  troops  were 
better  clad  than  any  in  the  Con- 
federacy. They  wore  the  Kock 
Island  cloth  of  our  townsmen, 
Young  &  Wriston.  Since  the 
war,  improved  machinery  and  ap- 
pliances have  been  introduced 
into  this  factory,  until  its  fabrics 
are  of  the  best  and  most  sub- 
stantial character.  Our  town, 
soon  to  be  the  centre  of  three 
great  railways,  with  five  branches, 
has  in  addition  a  large  trade  by 
ordinary  roads,  and  sometimes 
two  hundred  wagons  are  seen  in 
our  streets.  We  are  being  re- 
constructed on  the  true  basis,  the 
white  man  taking  the  lead  in 
work.  With  such  surroundings 
about  us,  we  assure  our  Alabama 
friend  that  we  feel  the  necessity 
of  doing  our  own  work  too,  and 
It  is  all  done  just  here  and  no- 
where else. 

A  Virginia  lady  writes  to  us  to 
know  "  at  what  time  our  'late  en- 
emies' became  late."  What  a 
question  to  propound  to  a  loyal 
Editor  in  District  Ko.  2!  But  we 
can  answer  it.  We  would  rather 
be  the  destroyed  than  the  destroy- 
ers. We  would  rather  belong  to 
the  desolated  section  than  to  the 
desolating  section.  We  would 
rather  belong  to  the  countrj'-, 
whose  sins  have  been  preached 
against  for  thirty  years  than  be- 
long to  the  people,  who  furnished 
pulpits  and  preachers.  Christ 
himself  has  told  us  that  there   is 


more  hope  of  publicans  and  sin- 
ners than  of  self-righteous  phari- 
sees.  We  have  never  heard  of  a 
single  Southern  church  being  des- 
ecrated by  sermons  against  the 
sins  of  other  people.  What  else 
has  been  the  theme  of  the  Beech- 
ers  and  the  Cheevers  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century? 

The  South,  then,  so  far  from  feel- 
ing the  rancor  and  bitterness  of 
defeat,  should  feel  that  she  stands 
on  high  moral  vantage-ground 
and  that  she  can  aftbrd  to  be  gen- 
erous and  magnanimous,  forget 
past  difterences  and  extend  the 
friendly  greeting  to  good  men  of 
every  creed  and  every  section. — 
Greeley  has  nobly  said  that  no 
great,  enduring  party  can  be  bas- 
ed upon  the  wrath  and  hatred  en- 
gendered by  war.  He  might  have 
added  that  no  nation  and  no  indi- 
vidual can  aftbrd  to  cherish  re- 
vengeful feeling  of  any  kind.  It 
dwarfs  the  intellect  as  well  as 
sears  the  conscience  and  hardens 
the  heart.  It  belittles  the  nation 
by  depriving  it  of  grand,  gener- 
ous and  expansive  ideas.  It  makes 
the  man  narrow-minded,  bigoted 
and  intolerant.  When  we  have 
reached  that  point  demanded 
alike  by  Christianity  and  sound 
philosophy,  then  all  enemies  be- 
come "late;"  and  so  our  fair 
friend's  question  is  answered. 

And  there  never  has  been  a 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world 
when  there  was  greater  need  of 
a  combination  of  the  good,  the 
honorable,  and  the  true  of  all  ages, 
sexes  and  conditions  against  the 
fell  spirit  of  agrarianism,  and  in- 
fidelity that  threatens  to  subvert 
the  very  foundations  of  society, 
and  overthrow  all  that  is  vener- 
able, respectable,  and  of  good  re- 
port. 
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The  McDonalds',  or  Ashes  of 
Southern  Homes,  A  Tale  of 
Sherman's  March.  By  Wm. 
Henry  Peck,  of  Georgia. 
Metropolitan  Kecord  Office, 
Kew  York,  1867: 

The  author  has  occupied  a 
Chair,  at  different  times,  in  several 
of  the  best  Colleges  of  the  South. 
His  literary  taste  and  skill  as  a 
writer  were  well  known  in  Dixie 
before  the  war.  His  contribu- 
tions, since,  to  the  Old  Guard  and 
the  IletropoUtan  Record^  have 
given  him  a  national  reputation. 
We  regard  the  present  volume  as 
one  of  his  happiest  efforts.  While 
it  only  claims  to  be  a  novel — it  is 
really  a  more  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  history  than  the  pleasing 
little  story  of  Major  Nichols.* 
The  Professor  preserves  the  uni- 
ties in  his  romance,  the  Major  is 
utterly  regardless  of  consistency. 
Thus  on  the  very  page  (119)  which 
speaks  of  Sherman's  belief  that 
extermination  must  take  place 
with  a  certain  class  at  the  South, 
he  tells  us  "little  children  cling 
to  the  General's  knees  and  nestle 
in  his  arms  with  intuitive  faith 
and  affection."  Trusting  little 
things!  they  could  not  but  confide 
in  the  man,  who  had  burned  the 
paternal  mansion,  the  barns  and 
smoke-houses,  and  left  them  noth- 
ing to  eat,  but  the  offal  of  the 
camps!  On  page  131,  we  have  from 
the  Major  these  lines,"  the  well- 
known  sight  of  columns  of  black 
smoke  meets  our  gaze  again ;  this 

*  The  story  of  the  Great  March,  by 
Brevet  Maj.  George  Ward  Nichols. 


time  houses  are  burning  and 
South  Carolina  has  commenced  to 
pay  an  instalment,  long  overdue, 
on  her  debt  to  justice  and  humani- 
ty. With  the  help  of  God,  we 
will  have  principal  and  interest  he- 
fore  we  leave  her  borders.''^  P^-ge 
139,  "  wide  spreading  columns  of 
smoke  continue  to  rise  wherever 
our  army  goes.  Building  material 
is  likely  to  be  in  great  demand  in 
this  State  for  sometime  to  come.'''' 
What  a  jocular  fellow  the  Major 
is!  Page  140,  "where  out  foot- 
steps pass,  fire,  ashes  and  desola- 
tion follow  in  the  path."  But 
immediately  after  all  this  exulta- 
tion over  the  burning  in  South 
Carolina,  he  denies  that  Columbia 
was  destroyed  by  order  !  Yet, 
after  finishing  his  "story,"  the 
gallant  Major  comes  back  with 
intense  gusto  to  the  destruction 
in  South  Carolina  by  the  man 
whom  little  children  had  such  an 
intuitive  faith  in !  Page  278,  "on 
every  side,  the  head,  centre  and 
rear  of  our  column  might  be 
traced  by  columns  of  smoke  by 
day,  and  the  glares  of  fires  by 
night."  But  they  did  not  burn 
Columbia,  of  course  not!  Xot  a 
single  painted  house  was  spared 
from  the  torch  in  all  Beaufort 
district  and  few  in  Barnwell,  on 
the  line  of  march.  But  Hampton 
burned  Columbia.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  that  the  men,  who  had 
been  so  merciful  in  other  parts  of 
South  Carolina,  would  become 
ruthless  when  they  reached  the 
Capital!  It  is  too  absurd.  And 
then  the  Major  tells  us  how  they 
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found  some  sixty  or  eighty  starv- 
ing negroes  at  Howell  Cobb's 
plantation,  wliere  Sherman's  ar- 
my got  large  supplies  of  corn, 
bacon,  and  sorghum  molasses. — 
The  negroes,  although  left  to 
themselves,  had  been  too  honest 
to  touch  any  of  these  things  and 
preferred,  good  conscientious  crea- 
tures, to  starve  instead! 

Professor  Peck  has  given  us  a 
more  consistent  story  than  Major 
Nichols,  though  he  does  not 
describe  as  many  horrors  and 
atrocities  as  the  latter.  The 
Georgian  evidently  relates  the  re- 
volting incidents  with  horror  and 
disgust.  With  the  Major,  it  is  a 
labor  of  love  to  tell  of  the  deeds 
of  the  bummers,  and  depict  the 
awful  scenes  of  that  desolating 
march. 

The  principal  character  in  the 
McDonalds'  is  Seth  Cashmore,  a 
Massachusetts  saint,  first  changed 
into  a  Southern  speculator  then 
into  a  " persecuted  Union  man." 
We  thought,  at  first,  that  the 
learned  Professor  had  undertaken 
too  much  in  this  combination  of 
Beelzebub,  Mammon  and  Moloch ; 
but  Mr.  Seth  Cashmore  "  fills  the 
bill"  to  perfection. 

In  plundering  the  upper  story 
of  a  house  in  Columbia,  which  he 
had  himself  fired  below,  Mr.  Seth 
Cashmore  finds  some  difliculty  in 
getting  down,  and  gets  a  fore- 
taste of  the  other  country: 

To  descend  was  impossible. — 
He  leaned  over  the  hall  balustrade 
and  gazed  downward.  Kothing 
met  his  straining  sight  except 
rushing,  roaring,  mounting  fire, 
from  whose  red  tongues  rolled  up- 
ward a  suftbcating  smoke,  hot  and 
stifling  as  the  breath  of  devils. 

He  must  go  up.     There  was  a 


small  step-ladder,  leading  to  a 
trajj-door  which  opened  upon  the 
roof,  and  he  sprang  to  that  with 
the  activity  of  wildest  terror.  He 
reached  the  roof,  and  filled  his 
parched  lungs  with  deep  draughts 
of  the  night  wind.  He  thought 
he  was  safe,  with  nothing  before 
him  but  the  simple  feat  of  clamb- 
ering from  that  roof  to  the  next, 
the  one  on  his  left,  for  that  on  his 
right  was  already  in  flames. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  climb 
along  that  sharp  roof-top  with  a 
broken  arm,  and  faint  from  loss 
of  blood.  But  he  could  do  it, 
must  do  it,  and  reach  the  eaves  of 
the  adjoining  house.  There  was 
no  time  for  delay,  for  already  the 
flames  from  which  he  had  fled, 
were  darting  angrily  through  the 
sky-light,  as  if  looking  for  him, 
hunting  him  down,  hungry  to  de- 
vour him. 

He  moved  on,  slowly  and  pain- 
fully, his  shattered  arm  swinging 
in  torture  at  his  side.  He  raved 
and  cursed;  he  shouted  for  help; 
shouted  an  incoherent  prayer  ; 
then  blasphemed ;  hoped,  despair- 
ed, died  a  thousand  deaths  in 
struggling  to  save  one  miserable, 
pernicious  life.  But  still  he 
moved  on,  the  roof  growing  hot 
beneath  his  wide-stretched  limbs 
and  unwieldy  body,  while  puffs  of 
smoke  began  to  shoot  from  among 
the  warping  shingles.  He  writhed 
on,  half  choked  by  the  dense 
masses  of  smoke  now  and  then 
borne  down  upon  him  by  the  wind. 
From  his  lofty  perch  he  had  a 
rare  view  of  the  burning  capital. 
As  far  as  his  eye  could  reach, 
north,  east,  south,  and  west,  on 
every  side,  rose  the  red  and  glar- 
ing ministers  of  Federal  ven- 
geance. He  could  hear  the  shouts 
of  those  who  vainly  tried  to  check 
the  advance  of  those  fire-warriors 
of  Shermanic  conquest;  the  cheers 
of  those  who  fed  the  flames;  the 
yells  of  a  wild,  half-mad,  infuria- 
ted soldiery,  Avaging  sharp  war 
under  the  dread  banner  of   "  re- 
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lentless  devastation!"  He  heard 
the  shrill  screams  of  terrified 
women,  and  sharper  shrieks  of 
homeless  children,  none  the  less 
shrill,  sharp,  and  heart-rending 
because  they  rose  from  the  lips  of 
"rebels;"  for  God  gave  even 
"  rebels  "  hearts  to  bleed  and  souls 
to  despair— a  fact  of  which  no 
note  was  taken  in  that  order  for 
"  relentless  devastation!" — a  fact 
ignored  by  Stevens,  Butler,  and 
other  gentle-hearted  beings  whom 
courtesy  calls  human. 

Seth  Cashmore  had  a  rare  view 
of  blazing  Columbia,  and  no 
doubt,  under  other  circumstances 
he  might  have  rubbed  his  greasy 
palms,  rolled  his  exultant  eyes, 
and  licked  his  lips  with  all  the  in- 
fernal gusto  of  a  Lloyd  Garrison, 
reveling  in  a  dream  of  universal 
negro  insurrection  and  abolition 
destruction.  But  as  it  was,  he 
saw  nothing  to  admire,  except  the 
decreasing  distance  between  him- 
self and  the  next  roof. 

He  had  almost  reached  it,  had 
shouted  with  joy,  as  he  extended 
his  unwounded  arm  to  clutch  the 
eaves,  when,  as  if  by  magic,  all 
that  roof  sank  done — sank  so 
suddenly,  that  his  hand  remained 
out-stretched,  grasping  at  the 
empty  air— sank  down  with  a 
great  puff,  almost  a  roar,  and  then 
a  volcano  seemed  to  rush  straight 
up  from  where  it  had  been. 


"Better  be  dashed  to  pieces 
than  be  burned  to  death!"  groan- 
ed the  miserable  wretch,  as  he  re- 
coiled from  the  dreadful  heat 
which  swept  upward  like  a  sirocco 
from  the  hottest  i)it  of  the  mfer- 
nal. 

So  sudden,  so  intense  had  been 
that  breath  of  fire,  that  his  hair 
and  beard  were  crisped  to  his 
blistered  scalp  and  skin,  and  un- 
able to  endure  the  horrible  tor- 
ture, he  toppled  over  sidewise, 
hoping  to  roll  from  the  roof  and 
be  dashed  to  instant  death  upon 
the  pavement  far  below. 

But  fate,  as  if  resolved  to  give 
the  wretch  a  foretaste  of  the 
doom  he  so  richly  merited,  thrust 
a  spike  in  his  garments  as  he 
rolled  from  the  eaves,  and  thus 
suspended  him  in  mid-air. 

He  was  seen  by  those  below, 
writhing  and  twisting  like  a  worm 
on  a  hook.  A  mass  of  smoke  shut 
him  from  view,  the  walls  of  the 
blazing  house  fell  suddenl}^  in- 
ward, and  that  was  the  last  ever 
known  of  Mr.  Seth  Cashmore. 

His  bones  and  flesh  went  to 
swell  that  great  heap  of  the  ashes 
of  Southern  homes  which  he  had 
been  a  very  demon  in  aiding  to 
make,  and  doubtless  his  soul  fled 
to  its  appointed  place. 
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Founded  in  1832— Chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana. 

WITH  C0M3IERCIAL,  AGRICULTURAL  and  MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

THIS  COLLEGE  has,  by  its  own  merits  and  thorough,  practical  plan  of  Edu- 
cation,  out-lived  all  the  liberally  endowed  State  Colleges  of  this  and  the  South- 
western States.    It  is  the 

Oldest   Commercial    College    in   the  United   States. 
T  E  K  M  S  : 

Cost  of  full  Commercial  Course  here — Tuition $145 

Board  for  three  mouths 90 

Contingent  expenses,  about 20 

Total $255 

After  -which  the  student  is  readty  to  go  into  business,  and  make  $1,000,  $2,000, 
or  $3,000  annually. 

Board  and  lodging  in  American,  French,  Spanish  or  German  families  at  from 
$30  to  $35  per  mouth. 

College    Office,   Room   Xo.    7. 

F^  e  U  L  TY . 

EUrUS  DOLBEAR,  President,  Lecturer  on  Business    Customs,  Book-keeping, 
the  science  of  Penmanship,  etc.  ■ 

Agricultural  Department,  ,  Principal. 

Mechanical  Department, ,  Principal. 

Commercial  Department.     F.  A.  Monroe,  Member  New  Orleans  Bar,  Lecturer 

on  Contracts. 
Mathematical  Department.     George  B.  Brackett,   Professor  and  Lecturer   on 

Commercial  Calculations. 
Book-keeping   Department.    J.  B.    Griffith,  Professor  and  Lecturer  oa  Book- 
keeping, etc. 
English  Department.    Rev.    George  W.  Stickney,  Professor  and   Lecturer  on 

English  Literature,  etc.,  etc. 
French  Department.    J.  V.  Surrureau,  Professor. 
Department    for     Penmanship.      B.   B.    Euston,    Prosessor   and  Lecturer]  on 

Business  and  Ornamental  Penmanship. 
Spanish  Department.    Manuel  Merino,  Professor. 
German  Department.    Rev.  A.  C.  Hoppe,  Professor. 
Latin  and  Greek  Department.    M.  Marino,  Rev.  A.  F.  Hoppe,  Professors. 

Students  intencled  for  this  College  should  bring  this  Circular." 

N.  B.  If  the  people  of  the  South  will  give  one-tenth  the  amount  to  this  College 
they  have  to  some  Northern  Colleges,  we  will  have  the  AgriciUtural  and  Me- 
chanical Departments  opened  Immediately  on  a  most  extensive  scale. 

Such  a  system  of  education  would  double  the  value  of  every  acre  of  land,  and 
every  city  lot  in  the  whole  South,  and  make  the  South  independent  and  pros- 
perous, instead  of  being  in  destitution  and  beggar5^.  We  should  then  raise  and 
make  every  article,  and  every  commodity,  that  the  South  requires. 

It  is  worse  than  insanity,  it  is  crime  to  neglect  this  at  this  time. 

This  College  is  under  a  regular  Board  of  Trustees,  and  has  a  perpetual  char- 
ter.   All  things  are  taught  and  practiced  here,  the  same  as  in  actual  business. 

Health.— For  seven  years  New  Orleans  has  been  as  healthy  as  New  York  or 
Philadelphia.    In  thirty-flve  years  the  College  has  never  lost  a  student  by  death. 

RUFUS  DOLBEAR,  President. 
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BICKFORD  &  HUFFMAN'S  GRim  DRILL, 


"With  Compost  Attachment  and  Grass  Seed  Sower. 

OUR  DRILL  is  universally  approved  wherever  nsed,  and  has  never  failed  in 
a  single  instance  of  giving  entire  satisfaction.  An  important  advantage  our 
Drill  possesses  over  all  others,  is,  that  by  means  of  a  series  of  marked  gear 
wheels  the  quantity  of  seed  per  acre  is  regulated  and  the  quantity  controlled  by 
simply  changing  one  gear  wheel  for  another,  and  when  the  proper  gear  wheel  is 
on,  the  operator  can  go  ahead  and  sow  with  an  absolute  certainty  of  getting  on 
the  requisite  quantity  of  seed,  without  the  trouble  of  measuring  off  a  portion 
of  his  land,  and  experimenting  a  long  time  to  get  it  right,  in  fact  it  goes  off  the 
first  time  invariably,  and  we  wish  it  distinctly  understood,  we  warrant  our 
Drills  to  sow  with  mathematical  accuracj^  whether  the  land  be  rough  or  smooth, 
up  hill  or  down,  side  hill  or  level,  driven  fast  or  slow.  The  advantage  of  drill- 
ing over  broadcast  sowing,  at  this  age  of  improvement,  need  hardly  be  alluded 
to,  but  were  there  nothing  gained  by  increase  of  crops,  the  amount  of  seed 
saved,  and  the  labor  of  harrowing  after  broadcasting  would  of  itself  warrant 
the  expense  of  a  Drill  for  each  100  acres  sowed.  Our  Drill  sows  from  4  to  16  pecks 
to  the  acre.  It  sows  wheat,  rye^  oats,  barley,  &c.,  and  is  so  constructed  as  to 
plant  corn  or  beans  in  drills  by  simply  shutting  off  the  feed  to  as  many  tubes  as 
you  desire.  We  have  in  our  possession  certificates  from  practical  and  scientific 
i'armers  recommending  our  Drill  for  planting  corn,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  the 
only  Drill  so  constructed  as  to  perform  this  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

TO 

BlCKFORDSHOfflffl'S  GRAIN  DRILL. 

The  principle  and  arrangement  of  this  attachment,  is  the  result  of  much 
careful  research,  and  numerous  costly  experiments  by  us.  The  great  affinity  of 
Guano  for  moisture,  and  its  sticky  nature  when  mbist^  renders  it  extremely 
difficult  to  be  sown  by  a  machine,  and  in  fact  all  the  machines  hei-etofore  intro- 
duced have  failed  to  distribute  Guano  except  in  a  dry  state.  The  great  sim- 
plicity, as  well  as  durability  of  this  attachment,  together  with  its  cei-tainty  of 
action  with  Guano  and  other  fertilizers  either  in  a  dry  or  damp  state,  renders  it 
certainly  the  most  desirable  machine  yet  offered  to 'a  discerning  public.  This 
attachment  will  also  distribute  Lime,  Plaster,  Ashes,  or  any  of  the  manufactured 
manures,  such  as  the  Phosphates,  &c.^  &c.,  either  in  Drills  with  the  Grain,  or 
broadcast  without  the  Drill  tubes.  With  the  late  improvements,  it  will  sow, 
with  the  Grain,  from  50  to  400  fts.,  to  the  acre.  The  desired  quantity  may  be  reg- 
ulated with  accuracy,  by  a  slide  and  notches.  When  set  at  the  lirst  notch,  it  will 
distribute  50  fts.,  and  by'moving  the  slide  one  notch,  the  quantity  delivered  will 
be  75  fi)S.,  to  the  acre,  aiid  so  on,  each  notch  increasing  the  quantity  25  fts.  Here 
too  is  a  great  saving  of  expense  in  the  use  of  the  Drill,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
relief  which  any  one  must  appreciate  who  has  sown  Guano  by  hand.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged by  "all  close  observers,  that  one-half  the  quantity  "of  Guano  usually 
sown  broadcast,  will  sufiiee  when  sown  with  Drills,  and  in  the  furrow  with  the 
Grain.  Plain  and  perfect  instructions  on  a  printed  card  accompany  each  ma- 
chine.   It  also  sows  GRASS  and  CLOVER  SEED. 

BICKFOKD  &  HUFFMAN. 

"W.  L,  BUCKINGHAM,  General  Agent,  59  1-2  S.  Charles-st.,  Baltimore. 
May  1867— Cm 


LOUISBURG    MALE   ACADEMY, 

LOUISBURG,  N.  C. 

THE  next  SESSION  of  this  INSTITUTION  will  begin  the  SECOND  MONDAY 
in  JULY,  18(57. 

TERMS   PER   SESSION   OF    TWENTY-ONE   WEEKS. 

Board  with  the  Principals  (washing,  lights  and  towels  not  included) $75  00 

English  Tuition, 20  00 

Latin,  Greek  and  French,  each,  extra, 5  00 

Boarders  must  pay  half  in  advance. 

Louishurg.  has  long  heen  proverbial  as  the  "village  of  Schools"  and  its 
reputation  in  point  of  health  and  morality,  is  unsurpassed.  It  is  our  endeavor 
to  prepare  boys  thoroughly,  to  enter  to  advantage  any  College  in  the  country, 
or  to  qualify  them  for  all  the  practical  purposes  of  life.  Mathematics  being  the 
ground  work  of  a  business  education,  more  time  and  attention  are  devoted  to 
that,  than  anj-  other  branch  of  study. 

M.  S.  DAVIS,  ) 

}  Principals. 
H,  E.   SHEPHEKD, ) 

June— 1867 

THE   BINGHAM    SCHOOL 

Is  pleasantly  located  near  Mebaneville  Depot  on  the  North  Carolina 
Railroad,  in  a  remarkably  healthful  region. 
The  Course  of  Instruction  is 

Classical,  Mathematical,  and  Commercial, 

Including  the  branches  of  study  essential  to  a  thorough  preparation, 
either  for  a  University  course,  or  for  business. 

This  School  was  established  by  the  grandfather  of  the  present  pro- 
prietors, and  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  more  than  sixty 
years. 

For  Catalogue  exhibiting  terms,  &c.,  address, 

Col.  ^VM.  BINGHAM, 

April,  1867— 9m  MEBAKEYILLE,  K.  C. 

Quitman,  Wood  County,  Texas, 

Attorney  at  La^v,  and  Heal  Estate  Agent, 

For  tlie  purchase  and  sale  of  improved  and  unimproved  Real  Estate, 
perfecting  Titles,  payment  of  Taxes,  and  furnishing  such  information 
as  may  be  obtained  from  Public  Records  or  other  sources. 

KEFEKENCES  : 

Hon  Z  B  Vance,  Charlotte,  N  C  Hon  W  Porcher  Miles,  Charleston,  S  C 

Hon  "Wm  P  Chilton,  Montgomery,  Ala      Hon  L  J  Gartrell,  Atlanta,  Ga 
Hon  F  B  Sexton,  San  Augustine,  Texas    Hon  J  H  Stan,  Nacogdoches,  Texas 

April,  1867.        4 


THE  HICKS'  STEAM  ENGINE  COMPANY, 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE. 


AGENTS  WANTED  in  each  county  in  North  Carolina,  with 
responsible  references.  One-tenth  of  SALES  will  be  given,  no 
traveling  expenses  allowed. 

Apply  to  Office  of 

June  1867—  Cliarlotte,  N.  C. 

EDWARD     J.     HALE    &    SON," 

^VHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

BOOKS    AND    STATIONERY, 

HAVE  removed  to  Xo.  16,  MUREAY  STREET,  a  few  doors  from 
Broadway,  where  they  are  prepared  to  supply  their  Southern 
friends  and  the  public — Booksellers,  Merchants,  Teachers,  Profes- 
sional gentlemen,  and  others — with  all  articles  in  their  line,  at  the 
most  reasonable  cash  prices.     Address 

E.  J.  HALE  &  SOK, 
June,  '66.— 2t.    .  16,  Murray  Street,  Kew  York. 

OOLINS   &  M'LEESTER'S 

NORTH  AMERICAN 

TYPE,  STEREOTYPE,  &  ELECTROTYPE 

And  Printers'  Furnishing  Warehouse, 
No.    705    Jayne    Street,    Pliiladelpliia. 


TYPE  WAERAFTED  EQUAL  TO  ANY  MADE. 

Old  Type  taken  in  exchange  for  new  at  15  cents  per  pound^   if  delivered 
free  of  charge. 

The  Type  on  which   "The  Land  We  Love"  is  printed,  is  from 
Collins, &  M'Leester's  Foundry. 


Select  Boarding'  and  Day  School, 

FOR     YOUNG     LADIES, 


MISSES  XASH  AND  MISS  KOLLOCK,  Principals. 


Circulars  furnished  on  application. 

July  1867— 6t 

JJiO.    G.  gliOWjY.  JjlS.  JIoGjlLLUJl. 

BROWN  &  McCALLUM, 

Will  practice  their  profession  in  Giles  and  the  adjoining  Counties. 

July,  1867— 3m 

TYSON,  TRUMP  &  CO, 
M;an)^fiaty:i?©r§  @f  Wm@  %l\\m\r^  P^littd)  ^©©dji* 

XO.  61  X.  CHAKLES-ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD., 

WOULD  invite  the  attention  of  tlie  Soiitliern  Public  to  our  choice  assortment  of 
Rich  and  Elegant 

Silver  Plated  Ware  of  latest  Silver  Patterns. 

All  our  Electro-Plating  being  clone  by  us  exclusively,  we  can  assure  those  pur- 
chasing of  us,  of  obtaining  in  all  cases,  the  amount  of  Silver  represented  to  be 
on  each  article,  and  at  as  low  rates,  as  lirst-class  goods  of  Northern  Manufacture. 
We  name  in  part, 

Tea  Sets,  Ice  Pitchers  and  CoflFee  Urns,  Communion  Sets,  Oyster  and  Soup  Tu- 
reens, Casters,  Waiters,  Cake  and  Card  Baskets,  Butter  Coolers,  Vases,  Vegeta- 
ble and  Fruit  Dishes,  Egg  Boilers,  Pickle,  Wine  and  Celery  Stands,  Napkin  Rings, 
Pie,  Ice  Cream  Fish  and  Cake  Knives,  Crumb  Scrapers,  Pearl,  Ivory  and  Metal 
handle  Knives,  Dinner  and  Desert  Forks,  Tea  and  Table  Spoons,  &c.,  &c. 

Photographs,  with  prices  annexed,  of  any  of  our  leading  styles,  sent  by  mail 
to  persons  wishing  to  purchase,  and  upon  receipt  of  their  order,  such  goods  as 
selected,  wiU  be  for  warded  _pe?- Express  C.  O.  D. 

WAEE  of  all  kinds  Replated  in  the  best  manner. 

Extra-heavy  Goods,  for  Hotels  and  Steamers,  made  to  order  at  extra  cost  of 
Metal. 

Address,  TYSON",  THUMP  &  CO., 

61  N.  CHARLES-ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
May  1867— 3m 


/ 


CHARLOTTE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE. 


A  Boarding  aud  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies,  delightfully  situated 
in  a  retired  and  pleasant  i:)ortion  of  the  City  of  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Officers  and  Instructors. 

Rev.  R.  BURWELL,  Principal  and  Instructor  in  Mental  and  Moral  Philoso- 
phy and  Mathematics. 

JOHN  B.  BURWELL,  A.  M.,  Chemisti-y,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Ancient 

Languages. 

Prof.  A.  BAUMAKTN',  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music. 

Prof,  WM.  BEJNTZIGER,  (Graduate  Geneva  College,  Switzerland,)  Drawing, 

Painting,  and  Modern  Languages- 
Mrs.  M.  A.  BURWELL,  English  Branches,  and  Superintendent  of   Social 

Duties. 

Miss  H.  EMMONS,  English  Branches. 

Miss  MARY  PENICK,  Music  on  Piano  and  Guitar. 

Miss  MARY  BATTE,  English  Branches. 
The  Session  conslsts-of  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each,  the  one  commencing  the  1st  of 

■October,  and  the  other  the  loth  of  February. 

EXPENSES   PER  TEPvM   OF   TWENTY   WEEKS. 

Board,  with  every  expense  except  washing, $105  00 

Tuition,  in  Collegiate  Department, 25  00 

"  "    Primary  Department, 20  00 

Music,   Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Drawing  and  Painting,   extra,  at 
usual  charges.    For  Circular  and  Catalogue,  address, 

Rev.  R.  BURWELL  &  SON, 

CHARLOTTE,    N.    C. 


RICHMOND  ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE, 

RELIGIOUS  AN4)  LITERARY. 

THE  ECLECTIC  contains  the  choicest  selections  from  the  British  Quarterlies, 
Monthlies,  and  other  periodicals  of  standard  inerit;  thus  presenting  in  a  cheap- 
convenient  and  attractive  form  whatever  is  most  worthy  of  perusal  and  pres- 
ervation in  the  entire  field  of  foreign  literature. 

Nothing  sectarian  will  find  a  place  in  the  Religious  department,  and  while 
articles  of  a  sectional  character  will  he  excluded,  at  the  same  time  nothing 
shall  be  introduced  which  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  convictions  and  senti- 
ments of  Southern  readers,  with  reference  to  the  interests,  rights,  and  institu- 
tions of  the  States  tliey  inhabit. 

Each  number  contains  about  100  octavo  pages,  doiible  columns,  printed  in 
clear  type,  on  fine  paper,  with  bull'  covers;  the  6th  and  12th  numbers  furnished 
with  index  and  title-page. 

Tekms:  $4  a  year — in  advance;  $5  if  pavment  is  deferred  for  six  months;  $G  if 
for  a  longer  period.  "  MOSES  D.  HOGE. 

WILLIAM  BROWN. 
Address— iJicAmond  Eclectic  Magazine,  Box  452,  Richmond,  Ya. 
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THE    2XD  MISSOURI   CAVALRY. 


The  great  civil  war  of  1861-5 
developed  much  character,  and 
held  prominently  forth  many  ex- 
amples of  the  most  exalted  patri- 
otism. These  examples  are  rec- 
ognized in  the  names  made  fa- 
mous, on  the  one,  or  the  other 
side — in  the  Semmeses,  Pelhams, 
and  Morgans — in  the  McClellans, 
Buels,  and  Grants.  But  this  mer- 
ited fame  did  not,  or  should  not, 
cluster  alone  around  the  brow  of 
the  great  individual  man.  There 
were  organized  bodies  of  men,  as 
such,  which  appropriated  to  them- 
selves, by  the  acknowledgement, 
of  all  intelligent  observers,  by 
their  own  sacrifices  and  achieve- 
ments, a  distinction,  alike  honor- 
able and  enduring.  Yea,  even 
the  individual  private,  with 
nought  before  him  but  hardship 
and  danger,  often  signalized  him- 
self, so  rarelj^  and  so  highly  above 
his  fellows,  that  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  historian  to  point  him 
out,  and  honor  him  wherever  his 
YoL.  III.— Xo.  III. 


conduct  can  be  authenticated. — 
Oh,  that  the  obscure  heroes  of  the 
Confederate  army,  could  one  by 
one,  be  singled  out,  and  receive 
that  meed  of  praise  due  to  such 
disinterested  service.  He  who  is 
living  has,  it  is  true,  the  sweetest 
recompence  known  to  erring  hu- 
manity— that  of  duty  performed. 
But  the  dead — 

"Yes,  Honor  decks  the  turf  that  wraps 
their  chiy." 

With  the  monumental  name  is  as- 
sociated the  same  glorious  inward 
peace.  It  has,  therefore,  a  double 
portion. 

We  would  do  injustice  to  none 
of  the  participants  in  the  mighty 
contest  waged  for  Confederate  In- 
dependence with  such  terrible 
earnestness,  yet  we  can  but  think 
many  minds  will  concur  with  us 
when  we  say  that  those  men  of 
Kentucky,  Missouri  and  Mary- 
land, who,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  revolution  abandoned  home 
and  its  unspeakable  joys,  proper- 
19 
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ty,  kindred,  and  all  their  hallowed 
associations,  and  turned  their 
backs  sorrowfully,  but  firmly,  up- 
on all  usually  held  dear  by  man, 
and  threw  tllemselves  body  and 
soul  into  the  army  of  the  South 
to  battle  unto  death  for  principle, 
have  a  higher  claim  for  sympathy 
and  homage  than  any  others. — 
With  them  it  was  an  immediate, 
wholesale,  absolute  and  perfect 
sacrifice.  All  was  yielded,  with  a 
sigh  it  is  true ;  its  bitterness  tem- 
pered only  by  the  convictions  of 
duty.  They  left  their  own  homes 
and  household  gods  behind  them, 
subject  to  all  the  painful  discipline 
of  war,  to  fight  for  and  around 
the  homes  and  household  gods  of 
others.  "Who  cannot  bless  and 
honor  such  men? 

Among  those  who  so  freely 
threw  themselves  into  this  deadlj^ 
breach  in  1861,  was  the  2nd  Mis- 
siouri  regiment  of  cavalry,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Kobert  McCul- 
loch.  We  purpose,  as  a  matter 
of  interest  to  thousands  of  readers, 
as  well  as  merited  justice  to  this 
gallant  body  of  men,  to  give  some- 
thing of  its  history. 

It  was  one  of  the  oldest  organ- 
izations in  the  service.  The  men 
mostly  composing  it  enlisted  in 
June,  1861,  obeying  the  rallying 
call  of  Sterling  Price,  when  he 
found  the  solemn  faith  of  the 
Price-Harney  treaty  was  broken 
by  President  Lincoln,  and  milita- 
ry coercion  was  proclaimed  as  the 
basis  and  charter  of  his  adminis- 
tration. As  an  organization  it 
served  with  fidelity  in  the  Missou- 
ri State  Guard,  until  that  was 
about  to  be  dissolved,  when  the 
larger  part  of  it  entered  regularly 
for  the  war,   into  the   service  of 


the  Confederate  States.  When 
Major  General  Price,  after  the 
battle  of  Elkhorn,  or  Pea  Padge, 
was  ordered  across  the  Mississip- 
pi river,  this  regiment  went  with 
him  to  Corinth.  From  that  time 
forward,  it  was  in  continuous  ser- 
vice, always  in  the  field,  in  the 
States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi 
and  Tennessee,  until  the  surren- 
der by  Lieut.  General  Taylor. — 
Xone  bore  itself  on  each  and  every 
battle  field  with  more  conspicu- 
ous gallantrj-.  Its  maximum 
number  in  the  Cis-Mississippi  de- 
partment was  871  men.  It  sur- 
rendered 191  men — some  60  oth- 
ers surrendering  with  it,  properly 
belonging  to  other  Missouri  and 
Arkansas  commands.  It  partic- 
ipated with  unusual  credit  in 
more  than  90  battles  and  skir- 
mishes. We  shall  mention  onl}' 
the  most  important.  All  the  bat- 
tles of  Gen.  Price,  Oak  Hills,  or 
Wilson's  Creek,  and  Lexington 
particularly,  bear  testimony  to 
both  dash  and  rocky  firmness.  On 
the  famous  retreat  from  Spring- 
field in  February,  1862,  it  was 
greatly  honored  by  having  the 
post  of  danger,  and  well  did  it 
sustain  itself.  Its  action  at  Pea 
Kidge  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  witnessed  it — a  feat  sel- 
dom attempted  and  seldom  suc- 
cessful when  attempted.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  7th  March  1862, 
Curtis  and  Seigle  had  prepared 
for  a  grand  charge  against  Price's 
advancing  army,  the  watchful 
McCulloeh  anticipated  just  such  a 
movement,  and  fearing  no  order 
would  reach  him  in  time  (antici- 
pated an  order  from  Gen.  Price, 
which  had  been  sent  but  did  not 
reach  him    at  the  moment)   dis- 
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mounted  his  men  to  receive  the 
charge,  and  seeing  an  opportunity 
to  inflict  serious  damage  on  the 
detiant  enemy,  he  charged  witli  a 
yell  on  the  charging  column  four 
times  his  number.  So  unexiiected 
and  gallant  was  the  movement 
that  the  Federals  recoiled  and 
were  soon  in  undisguised  flight. 
This  conduct  received  from  Price 
and  Van  Dorn  the  largest  praise. 
It  was  the  talk  of  the  arm}^.— 
Gen.  Price  said  it  constituted  the 
best  heroism  of  the  day,  and  in 
general  orders  and  in  person  re- 
turned thanks  to  McCuUoch  for 
his  keen  perception,  and  prompt 
action,  without  waiting  for  or- 
ders. 

At  the  capture  of  Courtland, 
Ala.,  July  25,  1862,  this  regiment 
led  the  way ;  at  the  fight  at  Mid- 
dleburg,  Tenn.,  Aug  30,  1862,  it 
fought  hand  to  hand  with  pistol 
and  sabre.  It  had  the  small  num- 
ber of  192  men  present,  and  was 
opposed  by  400  of  the  2nd  Illinois 
cavalry — one  of  the  fiercest  com- 
mands in  the  Federal  army,  and 
two  regiments  of  near  1000  infant- 
ry. It  Avas  ambushed,  and  had 
27  men  dismounted  the  first  fire, 
yet  with  Spartan  coolness,  it  mov- 
ed neither  to  the  right  nor  left, 
seeing  that  desperate  charging 
valor  was  all  that  could  save  it. — 
It  routed  the  infantry,  strange 
and  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
crossed  the  railroad  in  single  file, 
and  drove  ofi;  the  2nd  Illinois  cav- 
alry, formed  ready  to  receive  it 
about  100  j^ards  from  the  road. — 
Here  it  was  that  Col.  McCulloch 
shot  Lt.  Col.  Hogg,  and  knocked 
another  man  from  his  horse  with 
his  empty  pistol.  He  and  Lieut. 
Thomas  Turner  were  beset  by  six 


men,  the  two  above  named  and 
four  others,  and  by  superior 
marksmanship  killed  them  all, 
without  receiving  dangerous  in- 
jury themselves. 

At  Vandorn's  capture  of  Holly 
Springs,  Dec.  20,  1862,  it  was  se- 
lected as  usual,  but  in  its  full 
force,  to  lead  the  way.  It  cap- 
tured the  pickets,  took  possession 
of  the  depot,  and  occupied  the 
l^ublic  square,  taking  and  holding 
several  hundred  prisoners.  At 
the  battle  of  Cold  Water,  April 
19,  1863,  it  held  1,700  men  at  bay 
the  entire  day,  preventing  them 
from  crossing.  It  bore  such  a 
leading  part  in  the  Okalona  and 
West  Point  fights,  February,  1864, 
where  Forrest  won  one  of  his 
greatest  victories,  that  special  no- 
tice was  given  to  it  and  Col. 
McCulloch  l3y  the  commanding 
General. 

At  Fort  Pillow  it  was  placed  in 
the  post  of  honor,  and  right  well 
did  it  sustain  its  reputation. — 
When  Forrest  determined  on  his 
grand  coup  de  main,  in  order  to 
draw  A.  J.  Smith  from  Oxford 
with  his  20,000  men,  by  his  dash- 
ing assault  on  Memphis,  this  reg- 
iment was  part  of  the  2000  who 
accompanied  him.  It  led  the 
way  and  did  the  heaviest  fighting, 
losing  23  men  out  of  the  39  lost 
by  the  whole  command  in  the 
capture  of  the  i^lace. 

All  who  are  conversant  with 
military  operations  in  Mississippi, 
Alabama  and  Tennessee,  will  re- 
collect Farmington,  Booneville 
and  Baldwin,  Medan,  Denmark, 
luka,  Corinth,  Lagrange,  Abbe- 
ville, Looxahooma,  Cochran's 
Cross  Eoads,  Senatobia  1st  and 
2nd,   Quinn's  Mills,  Grenada,  Sa- 
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lem,  Collierville  1st  and  2nd, 
Wyatt,  Moscow,  Harrisburg,  (the 
fights  13th,  14th,  1.5th  July  around 
Tupelo)  and  all  the  many  engage- 
ments about  Oxford  with  A.  J. 
Smith— besides  Kobert's  Ferry, 
Davidson's  Creek  and  Pascagoula. 
In  all  of  these,  this  command  sus- 
tained the  highest  character — it 
was  called  "a  crack  regiment. "  It 
is  undeniably  true  that  it  has  been 
a  Stonewall  regiment — for  when 
an  enthusiastic  onset,  or  a  moun- 
tain steadiness  has  been  desired 
by  the  commanding  General,  the 
2nd  Missouri  has  been  called  for. 
It  is  folly  to  say  men  love  fight- 
ing, however  brave  they  may  be, 
but  this  regiment  was  always  ful- 
lest on  the  eve  of,  or  during  an 
engagement,  and  all  its  absentees, 
or  skulkers,  were  during  the 
interim — a  fact  which  became 
proverbial  in  the  brigade.  It  will 
be  an  honor  for  any  soldier 
through  life,  to  say  he  was  a  fight- 
ing member  of  the  Stonewall  brig- 
ade ;  that  he  was  one  of  those  who 
fought  at  Wagner's;  that  he  was 
one  of  Maury's  division  which 
stormed  and  took  Corinth.  There 
are  a  number  of  such  Old  Guards, 
and  Tenth  Legions,  and  in  the 
cavalry  the  2nd  Missouri  will  ever 
stand  as  one  of  the  truest  in  the 
hour  which  tried  men's  souls. 

A  vast  majority  of  the  rank  and 
file,  were  men,  who  entered  the 
army  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
and  fought  through  it,  without 
shrinking,  or  without  regret  for 
what  they  had  done.  They  were 
among  those,  who  fired  the  last 
shot,  and  clung  to  the  last  hope 
of  the  Confederacy,  with  a  deep 
and  abiding  sincerity.  When 
that    hope    faded    into    nothing, 


when  the  cause  was  lost,  and  lost 
for  ever,  and  the  Federal  army 
pronounced  the  victor,  it  yielded 
cheerfully,  and  with  the  same 
inalienable  faith  to  the  surrender 
and  its  terms.  i'J'ot  one  among 
them  but  will  move  on  unfalter- 
ing in  that  faith,  in  the  path  of 
true  citizenship, — and  for  this 
their  unsullied  military  record  is 
the  best  security. 

There  were  two  McCullochs — 
Lieut.  Col.  Eobert  A.  McCulloch, 
and  the  colonel  of  the  regiment — 
one  was  light  complesioned  and 
fair  haired,  and  went  under  the 
sobriquet  of  "  White  Bob  " — the 
other,  the  colonel  himself,  was 
dark  skinned,  sun-browned,  and 
black  haired — he  went  under  the 
sobriquet  of  ''Black  Bob.''  The 
lieutenant  colonel  was  possessed 
of  much  of  the  same  sturdiness  of 
character  with    his    cousin,    but 

taciturn     and      retiring rarely 

speaking,  except  when  an  emer- 
gency of  opinion  or  action  de- 
manded it — when  he  Avas  clear, 
decided  and  strong — he  com- 
manded the  regiment.  General 
Chalmers,  in  an  official  paper 
sent  to  Richmond,  pronounced 
him  the  bravest  man  of  his  rank 
in  the  division. 

Major  Wm.  H.  Cozens  was  a 
good  man  and  fighter — but  a  poor 
commander.  When  he  went  into 
battle,  he  acted  as  though  he  had 
no  duty  to  perform,  but  that  of 
fighting — he  carried  his  own  gun, 
and  used  it  with  his  men.  In  the 
Davidson  raid,  near  Mobile,  in 
December  1864,  he  was  command- 
ing the  regiment,  and  with  his 
usual  tactics  went  into  the  fight — 
it  became  a  melee — his  shots  were 
all  gone,  his  sabre  was  broken, 
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and  with  his  fist  he  knocked  his 
opposing  lieutenant  down,  and 
brought  him,  a  prisoner,  into 
camp.  He  was  one  of  Dr.  John- 
son's "  good  haters.^'' 

Captain  George  B.  Harper  was 
in  the  service  from  June  1861,  to 
the  day  of  the  surrender.  He 
loved  his  company,  and  it  loved 
him.  He  never  would  leave  it  for 
any  office,  or  any  inducement — 
declining  the  lieutenant  colonelcy, 
with  characteristic  modesty,  say- 
ing, he  believed  he  could  make  a 
good  captain,  and  might  over- 
stock himself  with  greater  com- 
mahd — the  only  mistake  he  made 
during  the  war.  A  model  cap- 
tain he  was — never  absent  during 
all  the  war,  from  his  company  a 
single  day,  except  when  wounded 
by  a  sabre  cut  in  the  head ;  and 
was  present  with  it,  in  every  bat- 
tle and  every  skirmish.  His 
name  was  a  synonym  for  system 
and  energy  and  courtesy  and 
courage. 

Captain  J.  E.  Champion,  was  a 
cavalry  officer  after  the  Murat 
style.  With  a  form  of  the  most 
approved  proportions,  and  a 
swordsman,  with  few  superiors, 
he  sat  a  horse  like  an  Arab,  and 
was  the  impersonation  of  a  model 
partisan.  He  fell  at  the  head  of 
his  company,  after  killing  his  man 
with  his  sabre,  August  30,  1862. 
His  company  finally  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Capt.  Josias  Tippett, 
and  Lieut.  "W".  G.  Blakey — who 
bore  honorable  names  throughout 
the  war. 

Captain  S.  G.  Kitchen  was  a 
brave  officer,  but  resigned  early 
in  1862  to  go  to  the  Trans-Miss- 
jssippi    Department,     where     he 


earned  reputation    as    the  com- 
mander of  a  cavalry  brigade. 

Captain  K.  F.  Lanning  was  a- 
man  of  rare  ability  and  fine  edu- 
cation— a  Northern  man  with 
Southern  principles — the  spotless 
sincerity  of  which  he  handsomely 
illustrated  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  army,  by  his  valor  on  the 
field,  and  his  attention  to  business 
in  camp.  Lieutenants  Z.  D.  Jen- 
nings, J.  J.  Eubank,  C.  M.  Sat- 
herlin,  and  E.  Y.  Shields,  each 
deserve  special  mention. 

Jennings  was  famous  through- 
out the  brigade,  as  a  scout,  or  with 
a  detachment,  where  great  haz- 
ards were  to  be  met.  He  was  es- 
pecially adapted  to  the  branch  of 
service  to  which  he  belonged.  He 
never  returned  to  camp  without, 
much  information,  with  horses^ 
equipments  and  prisoners. 

Eubank  was  a  man  of  like  ma- 
terial. With  40  men,  he  attacked 
a  wagon  train,  at  Memphis, 
guarded  by  150  infantry  and  75 
cavalry.  So  spirited  and  dashing 
was  the  assault,  that  he  routed 
them,  capturing  the  train,  bring- 
ing away  60  mules,  with  a  loss  of 
2  men.  This  was  one  of  many 
such  exploits. 

Satherlin  was  a  brave  Christian 
soldier,  and  could  be  relied  on  for 
any  duty  whatever. 

Shields  (formerly  editor  of  the 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  West,)  was  men- 
tally greatly  above  mediocrity. — 
His  courage  was  known  and 
acknowledged  everywhere — his 
whole  soul  was  filled  with  the 
cause  of  his  country.  He  was 
once  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  fell 
gallantly  on  the  bloody  field  of 
Harrisburg,  deeply  lamented  by 
Chalmers  whole  division. 
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Whenever  the  fire  was  the  hot- 
test, and  the  ground  most  fiercely 
contested,  there  Lieut.  Thomas 
Turner  was  to  be  found — and  as 
loved,  as  courageous.  At  Middle- 
burg  he  received  three  wounds, two 
with  a  sabre,  one  from  a  ball,  and 
his  horse  had  five  bullet  holes 
through  him.  At  Harrisburg,  he 
was  so  severely  wounded  as  to 
force  his  retirement  from  the  ser- 
vice. 

Captain  P.  M.  Lavery  was  al- 
most always  on  detached,  or  in- 
specting duty,  his  lieutenant,  J. 
J.  Peake,  was  never  absent  from 
his  post,  and  for  soldiery  qualities 
won  the  good  opinion  of  all. 

Lieutenant  George  Oglesby  was 
a  glorious  and  gallant  fellow.  He 
knew  no  such  word  as  fail — and 
his  brief  career  successfully  il- 
lustrated his  motto.  He  fell  at 
Corinth,  leading  his  company  in 
that  deadly  breach — a  six-pound 
shell  tearing  away -his  right  arm 
and  shoulder. 

Lucius  J.  Gaines  was  as  noble  a 
man  as  went  from  Missouri  to 
battle  and  die  for  cherished  con- 
victions. Deeply  religious — he 
wore  that  humble,  conscientious 
piety  everywhere — fought  in  the 
Missouri  State  Guard,  as  a  cap- 
tain, and  was  badly  wounded  at 
Carthage.  As  a  private  he  en- 
tered the  Confederate  army,  and 
remained  there,  until  the  Presi- 
dent, for  meritorious  conduct, 
made  him  a  lieu.tenant,  and  as- 
signed him  to  duty  with  Colonel 
McCulloch,  as  A.  A.  General  of 
his  brigade.  He  was  shot  through 
the  head  at  Moscow,  Tennessee — 
he  fell  as  a  loved  brother  to  this 
regimental  household. 

The   two  Chandlers,   John  and 


James,  were  good  soldiers  and 
brave  men.  They  both  entered 
,  the  army  at  the  tap  of  the  drum 
in  1861,  and  upheld  the  honor  of 
their  professions  manfully  to  the 
last  hour.  With  them  may  be 
classed  Lieut.  Charles  Quarles, 
adjutant  of  the  regiment. 

This  command  was  specially 
favored  in  its  quarter-master  and 
surgeon— Capt.  X.  L.  Adams  and 
Dr.  P.  E.  Dunett.  They  were 
faithful,  temperate  and  honest. 

This  regiment  had  a  Pioll  of 
Honor,  not  in  written  memoran- 
da or  record,  but  in  the  hearts 
and  knowledge  of  both  ofiicers  and 
men.  The  names  of  these  pri- 
vates were  Samuel  Fines,  K.  T. 
Shanklin,  John  Shanklin,  .J.  T. 
Ellis,  Ptichard  Eubank,  (killed,) 
Ptobert  Brazles,  M.  Hawkins,  E. 
J.  Keith,  B.  Snider,  Gill  Wilson, 
Sam.  Gale,  Charles  Summers,  B, 
iffawlin,  S.  Massie,  P.  McMahan, 
P.  Craggin,  Austin  Jones,  P. 
Launar,  Charles  Mitchell,  A.  B. 
Smallwood,  Henry  T.  Gilliam, 
men  who  can  never  be  forgotten 
by  the  admirers  of  true  game  and 
devotion  to  country.  We  men- 
tion these  as  the  most  meritorious 
we  remember — it  is  impossible  to 
give  the  names  of  all  such  in  a 
gallant  and  noted  command  like 
the  2nd  Missouri  cavalry,  where 
it  was  a  strange  exception  to  find 
weak  material.  But  there  is  a 
roll  ice  will  give.  By  the  regiment- 
al records,  we  find  these  names, 
Capt.  David  Keed,  Co.  C,  Capt. 
J.  Pi.  Henson,  Co.  P.,  Lt.  J.  D. 
Lychlyter,  Co.  D.,  Lt.  J.  T. 
Hails,  Co.  E.,  Lt.  W.  E.  Hensou, 
Co.  P.,  Lt.  G.  L.  Long,  Co.  H., 
are  marked  "  Deserted.-^  The  en- 
try will  tell  its  own   stor^-.     We 
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have  been  neglectful  in  its  proper 
place  above  to  mention  Capt  Tlios, 
A.  Bottom,  one  of  the  bravest  of 
the  whole  command — a  man  who 
all  looked  to  for  an  emergency, 
calling  for  discretion  and  dash, 
and  beset  by  unusal  difficulties. 

Lieut.  George  C.  Brand  entered 
the  army  as  a  private  in  Co.  G., 
in  August,  1861.  At  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  war  he  was  at  college 
in  Virginia,  but  the  martial  pa- 
triotism of  that  glorious  soil,  so 
infectious  to  the  true  son  of  the 
South,  controlled  him.  But  17 
years  of  age,  he  left  college,  went 
home,  and  immediately  to  Price's 
army.  Capt.  Harper  tells  the 
writer  he  made  an  excellent  sol- 
dier, was  as  gallant  as  any  in  the 
service — especially  so  at  Yan 
Dorn's  capture  of  Holly  Springs. 
In  May,  1863,  he  was  captured 
with  a  letter  on  his  person  an- 
nouncing his  appointment  by  the 
President  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the 
regular  army.  He  ran  the  gaunt- 
let of  all  the  prisons — Alton, 
Johnson's  Island,  Point  Lookout, 
Morris'  Island,  Fort  Pulaski  and 
Hilton  Head.  At  Morris'  Island, 
with  4  to  600  other  officers,  he 
was  placed  under  the  fire  of  the 
Confederate  batteries  for  weeks. 
At  Hilton  Head,  he  was  one  of 
those  unfortunate  ones  retaliated 
upon  by  the  Federal  government. 
The  rations  issued  them  were 
small  and  damaged — a  few  ounces 
of  condemned  meal,  or  worm-eat- 
en crackers,  with  pickles  were 
given  them  each  day.  The  only 
animal  food  they  had,  was  the 
worms  from  the  biscuit — but  these 
they  say  gave  an  oily  and  vinous 
flavor  to  their  homely  fare,  in 
their    then    starved    condition. — 


For  forty  days  this  lasted.  Very 
many  died— and  only  18  of  the 
whole  number,  were  able  to  walk, 
on  their  release.  He  himself  was 
paralyzed  from  the  hips  downward , 
and  from  the  severe  eft'ects  of  this 
he  has  scarcely  recovered  yet — 
being  released  only  after  all  the 
surrenders  were  entered  into. — 
Money  sent  him  by  his  mother, 
in  a  bank  draft,  by  some  of  the 
officials  was  appropriated — his 
name  being  forged — the  bank,  af- 
ter the  war  closed,  acknowledg- 
ing the  forgery,  and  returning  the 
money.  Oath  after  oath  was  of- 
fered Lieut.  Brand  as  the  only 
cost  of  freedom — but  such  freedom 
was  not  one  of  the  desires  of  a 
true  Confederate  soldier. 

Of  Colonel  Ptobert  McCulloch, 
to  those  who  knew  him — it  were 
needless  to  speak.  He  raised  and 
organized  his  regiment — was  its 
father,  and  never  was  absent  from 
it  a  day,  with  a  single  exception, 
during  the  war,  unless  wounded. 
He  obtained  a  leave  of  absence  of 
sixty  days,  but  transacting  his 
business  in  thirty  days,  preferred 
returning  to  the  field  of  duty,  to 
spending  the  time  in  idle  frolick- 
ing. How  unlike  even  some  of 
the  best  officers  of  the  service. — 
The  writer  has  known  him  long 
and  well,  before  the  war,  as  a 
plain,  blunt  farmer,  of  the  strait- 
est  sect,  of  hard  common  sense. — 
He  was  born  in  Albemarle  county, 
Virginia,  in  1820.  He  entered 
the  army  under  the  first  call  of 
Gov.  Jackson  of  Missouri,  was 
elected  captain  of  the  company, 
and  on  the  organization  of  the 
regiment  was  made  Lieut.  Colonel. 
On  the  death  of  Colonel  Brown 
late  in  the  summer  of  1861,  he  be- 
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came  its  Colonel,  and  command- 
ed all  the  cavalry  in  the  3rd  divi- 
sion of  the  Missouri  State  Guard. 
In  October,  1862,  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  a  brigade,  of  which 
his  own  regiment  formed  a  part, 
by  Brigadier  General  W.  H.  Jack- 
son then  commanding  the  cavalry 
in  the  department  of  Mississippi, 
and  in  command  of  a  brigade  he 
remained  until  March,  1865.  He 
rendered  during  all  this  time  as 
important  service  as  any  man  in 
the  department,  excepting  only 
and  always  the  matchless  For- 
rest. At  this  time  it  became  neces- 
sary to  form  a  brigade  for  a  new- 
ly appointed  yet  worthy  Briga- 
dier General — but  one  who  had 
not  performed  one-twentieth  part 
of  his  service.  His  command  was 
merged  into  others,  and  he  left 
alone  with  the  2ud  Missouri,  as 
its  Colonel,  which  he  had  not 
commanded  in  person  since  Oct., 
1862.  General  Forrest,  having 
used  his  utmost  influence  unavail- 
ingly,  to  secure  a  promotion,  he  de- 
clared was  doubly  earned,  would 
not  place  him  under  any  other 
officer  but  himself,  and  sent  him 
with  his  regiment  to  Is'orth  Mis- 
sissippi and  "West  Tennessee  on 
the  lines  as  chief  of  scouts,  where 
he  remained  until  notified  of  the 
surrender.  He  Avas  twice  wound- 
edj  once  at  Okalona,  the  second 
time  at  Town  Fork,  in  the  last 
day's  fight  with  A.  J.  Smith  at 
Harrisburg — a  most  dangerous 
wound — which  disqualified  him 
for  duty  60  days. 

We  have  said  he  was  plain,  out- 
spoken and  honest.  This  does 
not  cover  the  ground.  He  was 
essentially  a  true  man — with  all 
parties,  under  all  circumstances, 


and  everywhere.  Deceit,  subter- 
fuge, in  no  sense,  Avas  ever  used 
by  him,  in  anything.  He  cherish- 
ed truth  as  the  guiding  star  of 
virtuous  life. 

"  "What  he  says  you  may  be- 
lieve, and  pawn  your  soul  upon 
it."  With  a  rough  exterior,  an 
unprepossessing  person,  hard, 
even  forbidding  features,  the 
roughness  of  the  bear,  as  Gold- 
smith said  of  Dr.  Johnson,  was 
all  in  the  skin — the  interior  man, 
came  from  Nature's  rarest  mould, 
unadorned  by  art,  it  was  truth, 
honor,  gentleness,  courage,  force. 
The  conscientiousness  and  duty  of 
Stonewall  Jackson  were  nursed  by 
a  heart  as  tender  as  woman's. — 
Without  the  graces  of  high  cul- 
ture, and  movement  in  the  most 
polished  circles,  he  had  that  per- 
ception of  propriety,  which  stamp- 
ed him  as  ligature's  unadorned 
gentleman.  It  were  invidious  to 
make  comparisons — but  in  this 
sense,  take  him,  all  in  all,  he  was 
the  noblest  specimen  of  the  true 
man  and  the  true  gentleman,  it 
has  ever  been  our  good  fortune  to 
meet — just  such  a  man  as  grows 
natively  fr@m  the  soil  of  old  Yir- 
ginia.  It  has  been  said,  that  the 
selfishness  of  the  army  and  the 
card  table  will  develop  more 
rapidly  and  surely  his  special 
qualities,  and  prove  the  man,  than 
any  other  passages  in  the  way  of 
life.  The  Col.  might  be  tried  by  all 
and  every  standard,  and  would 
never  be  found  wanting,  and  never 
could  be,  it  would  be  foreign  to 
his  constitution.  As  a  quarter- 
master, or  commissary,  his  ac- 
counts would  have  tallied  with 
Government,  a  perfect  corres- 
pondence with   debit  and  credit.. 
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Or  else  he  would  have  been  be- 
hind in  actual  supplies,  by  virtue 
of  donations  to  the  poor  and  illy 
rationed.     Such  was  the  man. 

As  a  soldier,  he  united  skill  in 
command,  with  great  nerve  and 
a  genuine  military  caution — never 
slumbering,  bordering  on  excess 
of  vigilance,  and  with  a  practical 
judgment  seldom  denounced  by 
results.  His  mind  was  clear  and 
vigorous — his  reasoning  was 
sound,  and  with  good  perception 
of  the  motives  and  action  of  men — 
his  deductions  were  searching  and 
intelligent.  He  was  a  practical 
thinker.  Yet  he  was  slower  than 
most  men  of  his  powers  to  reach 
conclusions — but  when  reached, 
as  stubborn  as  the  hills.  He  was 
defective  in  system— and  for  this 
he  has  been  denounced  unjustly 
for  a  want_of,  or  neglect  of,  dis- 
cipline. 

It  may  then  be  asked,  where 
was  this  man's  imperfection? — 
"We  answer  in  his  comparatively 
limited  field,  being  rarely  with 
full  discretion,  but  acting  under 
orders,  except  as  named,  he  had 
none.  It  is  true  he  did  not  have 
that  dash,  so  peculiar  to  Forrest, 
Stuart  and  Ashby,  and  which  was 
the  wonder  of  armies,  but  he  ap- 
proached it  so  nearly,  that  the 
military  critic  barely  discovers 
the  intermediate  space  between 
him  and  them. 

He  has  been  charged  with  loose- 
ness and  want  of  discipline.  We 
reply  from  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
Western  cavalry,  his  was  equal  to 
that  of  any  other  brigade.  The 
discipline  of  the  Western  cavalry, 
doubtless,  never  bore  a  favorable 
comparison  with  Stuart's  or 
Hampton's — and  the  cavalry  dis- 


cipline of  the  whole  army,  fell  far 
short  of  the  average  discipline  of 
the  infantry.  The  diflerent  arms 
of  the  service  themselves,  give 
the  reason  for  this — the  one  has 
opportunity  for  striking  large  and 
frequent,  the  other  comparatively 
none.  Forrest  stood  in  the  West- 
ern cavalry  like  some  giant  oak, 
beneath  whose  shade  no  herbage 
grew— but  near  at  hand  were 
trees  of  lesser,  but  most  respect- 
able proportions.  Among  these 
McCulloch  was  one  of  the  largest, 
if  not  the  very  largest. 

It  was  the  desire  of  Missouri, 
yea,  and  of  that  Mississippi,  for 
which  he  had  fought  so  long  and  so 
well,  that  he  should  wear  the 
wreath  due  to  such  prodigal  merit. 
No  officer  in  the  Confederate 
army,  had  stronger  and  more  per- 
sistent recommendations  for  his 
promotion.  Price  and  Van  Dorn, 
Polk  and  Lee,  Maury  and  Chal- 
mers, endorsed  pointedly  by  For- 
rest, and  all  urged  by  the  united 
Missouri  and  Mississippi  delega- 
tions in  Congress  asked  it  for  him ; 
not  once,  not  twice — but  many, 
many  times.  His  brigade  com- 
posed of  six  regiments,  with  one 
dissenting  voice  amongst  its  oflfi- 
cers,  repeated  the  same  recom- 
mendation several  times.  Yet 
President  Davis  never  favored  the 
request — and  so  it  passed  on. — 
He  saw  junior  and  less  meritori- 
ous oflicers  preferred  to  him,  yet  all 
without  a  murmur.  Honest  lago 
with  all  his  refined  villainy,  was 
possessed  of  great  worldly  wis- 
dom, and  uttered  many  truths  of 
the  human  heart,  we  see  exempli- 
fied in  every-day  life.  The  qualified 
application,  which  the  intelligent 
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reader  will  make  of  the  folloTving,        Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due. 

we  cannot — must  not  omit:  Although    this    gallant    veteran 

Yon  shall  mark  received  no  more  than  a  colonel's 

Many  a  duteous,  knee-crooking  knave,  commission,    he    may    remember 

Who  dotinu-  on    his    own    obsequious  ,„-,.i     i  .         • -i       ii     j.    i  ■ 

i3onda<^(r  yfilh.  honest  pride,  that  his  own 

Wears  ouUiis  time,  much  like  his  mas-  Missourians  rccognize  his  worth — 

ter's  ass,  while    Alabama    and    Tennessee 

For  nought  hut  provender  ;  and  when  ■■  .  .  /-m  i    -nr-     •     •       •    i-    i  i 

he  is  old,  cashiered:  ^hime  in.     Old  Mississippi  holds 

Whip  me  such  honest  knaves.   Others  his  name  high  as   the   highest  for 

there  are,  pure  nobility    of  character,   and 

Who  trimmed  in  forms  and  visages  of  ,  ,  -,.  ,  .,     .,, 

^^^  her  struggling    and     raid-ridden 

Keep  yet    their    hearts    attending    on  SOUS    and    daughters,    as    long    as 

A^:^ln,s^owsof..rri..on  Time  shall  last,  will  pay  homage 

•&eir  Lords  to  the  name  and  fame  of  "  old  Boh 

Do  well  thrive  by  them  ;  and  when  tliev  i\r  n  -ii     7    55 

have  lined  their  coats,  '  MCLUllOCIl. 

Do  themselves  homage ; 


EGOMET  IPSE. 

Drop  the  curtain,  clear  the  stage, 
Let  the  footlights  fade  away; — 

I  have  turned  another  page 
Of  life's  dismal  farce  to-day. 

Played  my  part  and  played  it  well, — 
Laughed  and  sported,  smiled  and  sung, 

Little  could  the  audience  tell 
How  my  spirifs  depths  were  wrung. 

Little  did  they  deem  the  smile 
Beaming  with  such  natural  art, 

Wrapped  its  radiance  all  the  while 
Eound  a  bruised  and  bleeding  heart. 

As  the  phosphorescent  glare 

Gilding  grave-yards  with  its  glow. 

Draws  its  form  and  coloring  rare 
From  the  ghastly  things  below. 

Like  a  queen,  in  purple  pride 
Keigned  I  on  ni}^  mimic  throne ; 

Now  I  cast  my  robes  aside. 
And  the  woman  stands  alone. 
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Here  I  quit  my  weary  task — 

Close  the  shutter — bar  the  door — 
Dash  aside  the  painted  mask — 

Toss  the  tinsel  to  the  floor. 

Ceased  the  need  for  acting  now — 

N^o  one  by  to  note  nor  care — 
I  may  bare  my  burning  brow, 

All  alone  in  my  despair. 

All  alone? — nay  I  forget 

And  unconscious  falsehood  trace, 
For  the  awful  Egomet 

Stands  beside  me  face  to  face  ! 

Ever  present,  fearful  thing. 

Thou  art  monarch  ! — I  obey  ; 
Queen  I  am,  but  thou  art  king, 

I  submit  me  to  thy  sway. 

Bend  thy  fleshless  eyes  on  mine  ; 

Fancy  not  that  I  will  cower  I — 
Something  makes  me  half  divine 

With  its  superhuman  power  ! 

I  will  stretch  my  spirit's  chain, 

Freed  from  every  muffling  wrap, 
Though  the  tension  creak  and  strain 

Till  the  fragile  life  chords  snap. 

I  will  soar  beyond  control 

Through  the  paths  by  angels  trod, 
I  will  bare  my  woman's  soul 

Naked  as  before  its  God. 

As  before  its  God?    Ahl  no — 

Let  its  secrets  sleep  in  trust. 
Till  the  body  lying  low, 

Crumbles  with  its  kindred  dust. 

Oh!  these  thoughts,  that  seethe  and  surge! — 

Oh!  this  frantic,  fierce  desire! 
I  would  pierce  heaven's  utmost  verge 

And  abstract  supernal  tire! 

Every  human  soul  they  cry. 
Bears  God's  image  clear  and  plain — 
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Can  a  creature  such  as  I, 
Kindred  with  Jehovah  claim? 


I  whose  dim,  uncertain  sense 
Scarce  knows  moral  day  from  night, 

Partner  of  Omnipotence ! 
Portion  of  Eternal  Light! 

Maker!  make  my  knowledge  more. 
Or  my  cravings  somewhat  less ; — 

Give  me  from  Thy  boundless  store 
Kothingness  or  rich  excess! 

Clear  these  burning  doubts  for  me — 
Shrive  me  that  those  doubts  arise — 

Father!  if  a  part  of  Thee, 
Eaise  me  to  my  native  skies! 

Dawn  upon  my  darkened  state — 
Bid  the  mists  of  error  fade — 

Let  my  soul  assimilate 
To  the  Source  whence  it  was  made! 

Deem  my  questions  not  too  bold — 
Answer  to  these  questions  give, 

I  would  like  Thy  Saint  of  old, 
See  Thee  face  to  face,  yet  live! 

What  is  Eight  and  what  is  "Wrong? 

What  is  Virtue?— what  is  Sin? 
We  like  flies  that  crawl  along 

On  a  sleeping  infant's  skin. 

With  our  feeble  fancies  touch 
But  the  outward  forms  of  things 

Nor  with  wandering  thought  so  much 
As  approach  their  hidden  springs. 

I  would  sound  their  fathoms  deep, — 
I  would  to  their  centres  go; 

Though  with  knowledge  sorrows  creep. 
Though  with  wisdom  wrestles  woe! 

Is  the  earth  indeed  so  round 
Men  must  in  one  circle  pace? 

Shall  the  spirit  never  bound 
Upwards  to  its  destined  place? 
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Must  the  soul  be  swathed  and  cramped 

In  a  narrow  mould  of  clay, 
Till  its  heaven-born  instincts  damped, 

Melt  in  nothingness  away? 

Must  men,  monkey-like,  be  led 

By  each  other,  this  their  creed: 
"  Let  the  strongest  be  the  head  I — 

Let  the  largest  take  the  lead?" 

If  a  mortal  pining  moan 

For  soul-satisfying  bread, 
And  receive  a  flinty  stone 

From  the  cheating  world,  instead. 

Wilt  Thou  hold  him  all  accurst, 

If  he  fling  it  down  in  wrath. 
And  with  frantic  footsteps  burst 

Into  wisdom's  secret  path? 

Does  a  sin  in  knowledge  lurk? 

Must  one  never  dare  to  look 
Lest  men  impious  hold  his  work. 

In  creation's  sealed  book? 

Reverently  I  lift  its  seals — 

Shrinkingly  my  shoes  remove — 
Lo!  the  glowing  page  reveals 

But  Thine  image  and  Thy  love! 

By  the  light  that  love  evolves, 
All  earth's  glimmering  haze  grows  bright; 

Error  into  truth  resolves — 

Faith  is  changed  to  perfect  sight! 

FANNY  DOWNING. 


TWELVE  MONTHS  IN  SPAIN* 

We  are  on  the  Guadalquiver.  gone,  and  fair,  proud  Seville  is 
At  the  distance  of  many  miles  the  lost  to  our  view  forever.  And 
Cathedral  still  looms  hugely  and  now  what  of  the  Guadalquiver? 
darkly  against  the  clear  sky. — •  A  great  historic  river  certainly, 
That  huge,  dark  bulk  is  fading  whose  waters  have  borne  the 
from  our  sight.  At  last,  it  is  weight  of  mightiest  armaments, 
""^Contimied  from  June  No.  page  135.  and  sufficiently  sung  by  poets,  ''as 
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crowned  with  flowers  and  olives, 
and  girdled  with  beauteous 
nymphs,  wafting  its  liquid  crystal 
to  the  West  in  a  placid  amorous 
current."  Very  prettily  sung, 
indeed,  but  very  untruthfully. — 
About  the  size  of  our  Yadkin,  the 
Guadalquiver  is  yet  far  behind 
our  Yadkin  in  natural  beauty  of 
scenery.  Whatever  it  may  have 
been  in  Eoman  and  Moorish 
times,  when  the  hand  of  taste 
and  industry  made  every  acre  of 
the  Peninsula  bloom  as  the  rose; 
it  now  sluggishly  winds  its  weary 
way  through  a  dead-level,  cheer- 
less region,  almost  untenanted, 
and  wholly  given  over  to  dreary 
marshes,  whence  arise  the  rank 
vapors  of  disease  and  pestilence. 
We  debouch  from  the  river, 
with  its  dismal  swamps,  into  the 
open  sea.  Turning  eastward,  and 
aided  by  the  serene,  transparent 
air,  our  eyes  soon  sweep  around 
a  shore-line  of  thirty  miles,  en- 
closing a  magnificent  bay.  A 
dim  swan-like  speck  ti'embles  in 
the  distance  over  the  green-tinted 
waters.  That  speck  enlarges,  and 
separates,  and  takes  distinct  out- 
line. It  is  Cadiz!  How  gracious- 
ly she  grows  and  grows  upon  us, 
sending  up  tower  and  terrace  and 
dome  in  cluster  after  cluster,  till, 
forgetting  that  it  is  we  who  are 
motion,  Ave  fancy  we  see  some 
great  procession  advancing  and 
widening  towards  us.  As  she 
rises  gloriously  from  the  midst  of 
the  sea  and  fronts  the  falling  sun, 
her  ivory  palaces  bathed  in  the 
subdued  light  of  parting  day, 
surely  there  never  was  a  more  de- 
lightful vision — surely  there  never 
was  a  more  enchanting  approach 
to  an  earthly  city!      In  exactly 


five  and  a  half  hours  from  Seville, 
we  cast  anchor:  and,  after  the 
usual  annoj^ances  at  the  custom- 
house, we  find  good  quarters  at  a 
hotel,  which  commands  a  full 
view  of  the  bay,  and  where  the 
full  music  of  the  waves  is  cease- 
less. 

CADIZ. 

Situated  on  a  ham-shaped  pen- 
insula which  is  connected  with 
the  main-land  by  an  isthmus  only 
a  few  feet  wide,  Cadiz  is  as 
beautiful  within  as  it  looks  from 
without.  The  streets  are  deeply 
shaded,  well-paved  and  scrupu- 
lously clean.  The  houses,  many 
of  them  palacious  in  size  and 
structure,  are  as  white  as  snow. 
The  seeming  absence  of  anj'  back- 
ground in  history  is  striking  and 
reminds  one  of  our  new-born 
cities  in  America,  The  aspect  of 
youth  and  freshness  makes  it  hard 
to  realize  that  you  are  in  the  old- 
est city  of  Europe — older  by  near- 
ly four  hundred  years  than 
Kome — older  b}'  an  hundred  j-ears 
than  Solomon  and  all  his  glor3^ 
It  is  allowed,  I  believe,  that  Cadiz, 
the  chief  city  of  Southern  Spain, 
where  the  Tyrian  Phcenicians  es- 
tablished their  dominion,  was  the 
far-famed  Tarshish,  to  which  the 
ships  of  Solomon  traded.  The  de- 
liverance of  this  Phcenician  colony 
from  the  bondage  of  the  mother 
city  of  Tyre,  whose  down-fall  is 
distinctly  foretold,  kindled  the 
prophetic  ken  of  Isaiah  and  Eze- 
kiel. 

Cadiz  was  also  to  the  ancients 
the  end  of  the  world — the  utmost 
limit  of  known  land  towards  the 
setting  sun: 

"Omuilnxs  in  Tcrris,  quae  sunt   a  GatTi- 

bus  usque 
Auroram  et  Gangeui." 
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But  there  is   uo  evidence,  that   lively  aspect  to  the  bay— almost 
meets  tlie  eye,   of  this  amazing  the  only  scene  of  activity  which 
antiquity.     There  is  no  decay,  no  the  city  presents.       Of   the  fine 
ruins,  nothing  to  project  the  mind   arts,  or  of  any  other  sort  of  arts 
backward  over  the     centuries.—   (except  the  art  of  walking)  Cadiz 
Even  the  Cathedrals— for   Cadiz   offers  scarcely    anything    at    all 
has    two    of   them— are    neither  noteworthy.      I    visited  a    large 
venerable    nor     imposing.      The  manufactory  of  mantillas,  where 
buildings  are  generally  flat  on  the   they  showed  me  all   qualities  of 
roofs,  which  are  laid  out  in  gar-   that    article     of    Spanish    dress, 
den-like    style     and    embellished   ranging  in  price  from  s2  to  s-iOO. 
with    flowers     and      shrubbery  ;  These  figures  sound  expensively  to 
where,    too,    the    family    usually   our  ears,  and  they  are  so  doubt- 
takes  its  evening  meal,  instead  of  less;  still  the  most  expensive  man- 
in    the    court,     as    elsewhere    in   tilla  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run 
Spain.     Many  of  the    residences   than      our     inconstant    fashions 
have  also  on  the  top  a  miraaore  or  for  a  head-gear.     It  is  the  uni- 
watch-tower,  built,  it  is  said,  by  versal,  national,  unchanging  cos- 
the  merchants  of  Cadiz  as  a  look-   tume;  and  falling  like  a  cascade, 
out  for  their  home-returning  ar-  from  a  head  of  luxuriant  hair  and 
gosies.     For  you  must  know,  that   gathering  in  graceful  folds  about 
the  discovery  of  America  replen-  a  form  of  faultless  mould,  it  puts 
ished  this  fair  city  with  all  precious   the  most  exquisite  touch  to  woman- 
and  pleasant  riches  from  the  New  ly  beauty  and   proportion.     One 
World,  even  as  of  old  when  the   could  almost  devoutly  wish  that 
rapt  ear  of  Ezekiel  heard  her  ships   our    Southern    women     (if    they 
singing  in  the  markets  of  Tyre,    must  imitate)  would  adopt  some 
But  aU  this  fret  and  fever  of  trade   imitation  of  it. 
is  over.     The  miradore,  useful  now       I  liave  mentioned  walking.      I 
only  to  smoke  in  or  enjoy  the  even-   should  do  Cadiz  wrong  were  I  to 
ing  breeze,  looks  out  upon  a  sea  let  this  item  pass,  by  way  of  paren- 
unvexed    save  by  its    own  wild  thesis.     With  us,  a  fine  carriage  in 
waves'     play.       Commerce     Ian-   a  man  or  woman,  either,  is  really 
guishes.     The  export    of   Sherry  a  very  rare   thing.     Of  gaits  we 
wine,  which  was  formerly  an  im-   have  no  end.     We  have  a  wrig- 
mense  business,  is  rapidly  passing  gling  gait  —  a  waddling  gait  —  a 
to  the  rival  town  of    Port    St.    grenadier  gait.     We  have  a  gait 
Mary.      The    principal    employ-   too  much  on  the  toe — a  gait  too 
ment  of  the  inhabitants  seemed  to  much  on  the  heel —  a  gait  (as  Hor- 
be  angling — an  occupation  suited  ace  hsis  it)  altcrno  jjede  terrain  qua- 
to  the  indolent,  patient  habits  of  tere — we  have  a  gait  that  knocks 
the  Andalusian.     The  bay  aftbrds  up  the  dress  and  kicks  up  a  dust^ 
the  most  delicate  varieties  of  fish,   we  have  a  stalk,  a  stride  and  a 
which  are  caught  wholly  with  the   strut.     jSTow  the  Spanish  walk  is 
hook.     These  untiring  fishermen  famous,   and,    among   Spaniards, 
in  their  little  boats,  at  their  lazy  the  ladies  of  Cadiz  hold  undisput- 
toil  all  the  day  long,  give  quite  a  ed  preeminence  in  this  art — with 
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them  become  so  natural  as  to  be 
no  art  at  all.  It  is  a  swimming, 
floating  passage  over  the  ground, 
which  they  hardly  seem  to  touch 
— at  once  gentle  and  elastic — with- 
out jerk  or  drag  or  tramp — regu- 
lar, composed,  majestic,  the  dig- 
nity of  Juno,  queen  of  gods,  with 
the  grace  of  Venus,  queen  of  love. 
I  cannot  hope  to  be  credited  in  this 
matter,  as  I  was  m3-self  faithless 
till  I  saw  and  believed.  I  can, 
however,  appeal  to  a  concurring 
testimony  that  comes  from  all  di- 
rections, and  from  an  era  as  far 
back  as  letters  carry  us.  We  meet 
with  occasional  instances  of  a  su- 
perb carriage  among  the  better- 
born  and  better-bred  women  of  all 
nations,  especially  among  our- 
selves here  at  the  South.  The 
marvel  is  that  at  Cadiz  it  charac- 
terizes all  classes  and  ranks.  How 
to  account  for  it,  is  submitted  as  a 
puzzle  to  those  who  have  a  turn 
for  such  speculations.  I  am  my- 
self not  able  to  do  better  by  the 
question  than  to  quote  the  author- 
ity of  the  aristocratic  old  lady  in 
David  Copperfield,  who  always  ac- 
counted for  every  personal  excel- 
lence on  the  score  of  blood. — 
"There's  blood  in  that  uose," 
says  the  old  lady  ;  and  we  say 
there's  blood  in  the  Cadiz  walk, 
which  the  Komans  marked  and 
celebrated  in  tale  and  song  long 
ago ;  unhappily  associated  in  their 
minds,  as  in  ours,  with  something 
else  in  Cadiz  blood: 

"  Forsitan  expectes,  ut  Gaditana  canoro 
Incipiat  prurire  clioro." 

To  conclude  of  Cadiz  :  it  is  a 
place,  where,  amid  overhanging 
gardens  and  orange-embowered  al- 
emadas,  fair  women  walk  in  beau- 
ty and  feeble  men  maj'  dream  away 


life  in  a  soft  orientalism — but  no 
earnest  traveler  need  stay  there  a 
week. 

XEREZ. 

"  A  boat,  a  boat  to  cross  tbe  feriy, 
For  we'll  go  over  and  be  merry, 
And  laugh,  and  quaflf,  and  driuk  good 
sherry." 

Crossing  the  Bay  of  Cadiz  in  a 
steamer  to  Port  St.  Mary,  a  ride 
of  two  hours  brings  us  to  Xerez, 
where  I  spent  a  day  or  two — a  ven- 
erably picturesque  city,  amid  its 
vine-clad  hills,  with  Moorish  tow- 
ers and  Moorish  walls  still  stand- 
ing— chiefly  famous,  however,  as 
the  seat  of  the  manufacture  of 
sherry*  wine;  on  which  account 
it  well  merits  a  visit.  The  dis- 
trict, some  ten  or  twelve  miles 
square,  of  which  Xerez  is  the  cen- 
tre, is  alone  in  Spain  and,  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  world,  for  the  growth 
of  the  peculiar  grape  that  makes 
this  wine.  Go  but  a  mile  or  so  be- 
yond these  narrow  limits,  and  at 
once  the  grape  deteriorates.  It 
requires  a  certain  chalky  loam, 
which  does  not  crack  under  the 
action  of  the  sun.  The  vineyards 
are  usually  on  the  gentle  slopes, 
avoiding  the  rich,  heavy  soil  of 
the  valleys.  The  older  the  vine 
the  better  the  grape,  though  the 
less  the  yield.  This  small  district 
which  enjoys  now,  as  it  has  done 
from  the  remotest  times,  a  nat- 
ural and  lucrative  monopoh*,  pro- 
duces   annually    well-nigh    four 

*  Our  word  Sherry  comes,  according 
to  philologists,  from  X-e-r-e-z,  on  this 
■\yisc:  They  say  we  cannot  easily  man- 
age the  Spanish  gutteral  X:  So  vre 
change  it  into  ch,  making  Cherez — hence 
Sherris— Sherry.  This  transition  is  not 
quite  so  learned  or  natural  as  that  by 
"which  the  ubiquitous  family  name  of 
Smith  is  eruditel}^  derived  from  Smin- 
thens,  one  of  the  surnames  of  Apollo, 
thus:  Sminlheiis — Sminihus — Sminihe — 
Sminih — Smith! 
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millions  gallons  of  wine  (to  be  ex-  the  manufacture  of  this  sweet 
act,  3,896,000  the  year  I  was  poison.  The  process  is  long, 
there)  of  which  one  million  is  of  tedious,  complex  and  scientific. 
the  best  quality— w^orth  at  the  eel-  Vinous  fermentation  is  familiar 
lar  a  dollar  a  bottle.  The  lower  learning  (as  the  lawyers  say.) 
grades  range  from  50  cts  to  75  cts  But  vinous  fermentation  will  not 
a  bottle.  To  this  prime  cost  add  make  sherry  wine.  The  Capataz 
insurance,  freight,  tarifi;  commis-  or  head-man,  who  goes  round 
sion  and  profit,  and  you  can  judge  with  us  through  the  bodega,  will 
whether  the  stuft'  sold  in  our  shops  tell  us,  that  it  is  a  life-time  and 
for  sherry  at  §2,00  a  bottle  comes  almost  daily  business  for  him  to 
from  Xeres.  pass  from  cask  to  cask,   subtract- 

The  Bodegas  or  wine-stores  are  ing  from  this,  adding  to  that,  here 

wonders enormous      structures  a  little  and  there  a  little,  till  he 

built  of  stone  above  ground,   de-  brings  each,  by  this  exact  com- 
liciously  shady  and  cool,  the  glare  mixture,  to  the  just  standard.     It 
and  heat  of   that  warm  climate  is  easy  to  see  that  this  method,  be- 
being  carefully  excluded.     They  sides  a  special  talent,requires  many 
contain  from    4    to    5,000    casks,   years  to  bring  the  wine  to  maturi- 
ranged  in  regular  order  according  ty — many  more  years  than  it  takes 
to  age,  from  the  vintage  of  last  with  us  to  make  a  preacher  or  a 
year,   pale,   watery,   acid,   to  the  politician.     The  basis  is  the  juice 
light-brown,    dry,     oily    wine  of  of  the  Xerez  grape — none  other 
half  a  century.     There  is  every-  will  do,  but  the  correcting  and  im- 
thing  here   of  course  to  suit  the  proving  of  one  variety  by  another 
vinous  taste.     And,  as  you  will  is  indispensable.     Especially  must 
be  shown  round  with  that  cour-   the  older  wines,   say  from  forty 
teous  attention  which  distinguish-  years  and    upwards,    which    are 
es  the  wine-merchants  of  Xerez,   never  on  sale,  be  employed  to  im- 
you  must  have  a  care!    The  warn-  part  body  and  flavor  to  the  young- 
ing  is  needful.     You  will  be  ex-  er.     The  thing,  said  a  Frenchman 
pected  to  pay  some  honor  to  every  who  was  of  our  company,   (and 
age — all  and  singular;  and  if  you  Frenchmen  will  philosopliize,  well 
mean    to    get     through    without  or  ill),  reminded  him  of  education, 
Falstafi"  's  quart  of  sack  and  with-  where  you  dash  the  crudeness  of 
out  Falstafi"  's  excellent  wit,   you  youth  with  the  rich  soberness  of 
must  begin  with  a  sip,   or  begin  age.     And  when  it  is  all  done,  • 
not  at  all.    Remember,  moreover,   what  is  it?    A  drink  which  Span- 
that  they  proceed    here    on  the  iards  never  drink — which,  indeed, 
housewifely     principle     of    com-  they  know  less  of  than  our  own 
parison — of  going  from  good  to  best  tables;  just  as  (if  we  too  may 
best;  and  you  should  not  vitiate  philosophize)  the maturest  wisdom 
your  taste  or  reason  before  eighty,   often  makes  glad  more  hearts  in 
for  you  will  have  to  bow  before   distant  times  or  in  foreign  coun- 
even    that  age — the  very   nectar  tries  than  it    does  at  home,   or 
of  the  gods.     You  may  be  curi-  among  its  own  contemporaries. — 
ous  to  understand   somewhat  of  These     hurried     facts     I     deem 
vol.  ni. — NO.  IV.  20 
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enough  of  Xerez  and  Sherry  "Wine,  that  this  respite,  once  an  hour,  to 

though  the  city  has  much  of  in-  take  a  smoke,  was  a  universal  law 

terest  besides.     On  our  way  back  of  labor  in  the   district;  wherein 

to  Port  St.   Mary,   we    saw  the  both  sides  found  an  advantage. — 

laborers  in  the   vineyards,  and  we  I  commend  this  regulation  to  our 

observed,   that   occasionally   they  labor  reformers,   as     a     desirable 

all  stopped  work  and   smoked   a  substitute  for  the  eight-hour   sys- 

cigarrette.       They    informed    us  tern. 


THE  GAEDE^r  OF    THE   TriLEEIES— BEFORE    THE    EXPOSITIOX. 


Perhaps  the  name  of  no  spot 
is  more  familiar  to  the  world,  (for 
who  has  not  read  French  history) 
than  that  just  written.  Though 
comparatively  few  on  our  Ameri- 
can continent  have  seen  it,  yet 
the  subject  may  be  sufiiciently  in- 
teresting to  many  to  induce  them 
to  listen  to  a  slight  resume  of  its 
history,  and  by  using  the  eyes  of 
another,  to  regard  what  they  may 
never  look  on  with  their  own.— 
The  garden  is  probably  a  third  of 
a  mile  long,  and  a  sixth  of  a  mile 
across;  the  larger  portion  is  filled 
with  trees  of  giant  stature,  beneath 
whose  shade  the  Parisien  world 
saunters;  the  children  amuse 
themselves  vmder  the  surveillance 
of  their  parents  or  nurses,  and  the 
Blouses  pass  their  Sunday  holiday 
in  a  game  of  ball.  Broad  walks 
traverse  its  extent,  and  fountains, 
statues,  and  shrubbery  occupy  the 
vacant  spaces.  At  one  end  is  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  its  charming  kind, 
and  leading  from  it  the  Champs 
Elysees ;  at  the  other  is  the  Palace 
itself;  to  the  right,  looking  to- 
wards the  Tuileries,  is  the  Seine, 
and  beyond,  old  Paris;  along  the 


left,  runs  the  pretty  and  busy 
Eue  de  Rivoli,  stretching  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  losing 
itself  in  the  distance. 

Having  thus  placed  our  object, 
let  us  seek  its  origin  and  trace  its 
progress  to  the  present  hour. 

The  grove  and  walks  of  the 
Tuileries  were  originally,  that  is 
to  say  in  1566,  only  cultivated 
lands.  1730  saw  it  a  spot  dedica- 
ted to  pleasure,  blooming  with 
flowers,  abounding  in  shady  al- 
leys, and  containing  a  menagerie, 
a  theatre,  a  labyrinth  and  even  a 
dwelling,  that  of  Mile,  de  Guise. 
About  this  pe'riod,  Louis  XIII 
gave  a  portion  of  the  garden  to 
one  Renard  on  condition  that  he 
should  fill  it  with  exotics  and  rare 
plants;  but  he  also  erected  a  cafe 
which  was  much  resorted  to  by 
the  nobility.  By  order  of  Loiiis 
XIII  also,  several  little  houses 
were  built  for  the  accommodation 
of  his  favorites,  and  those  who 
have  entered  them  speak  of  them 
as  enchanted  spots.  During  the 
space  of  a  hundred  j'ears,  howev- 
er, the  garden  has  undergone  ma- 
terial changes,  and  cafe  and  houses 
have  all  alike   disappeared.     Up 
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to  the  epoch  at  which  the  court 
took  up  its  residence  at  Versail- 
les, the  garden  had  only  been 
open  to  the  King  and  his  privi- 
leged attendants,  but  when  once 
the  gates  swung  back  to  the  pub- 
lic, it  was  daily  filled  with  crowds. 
To  quote  from  the  words  of  a 
writer  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV 
will  perhaps  give  a  better  idea  of 
the  place  than  might  otherwise  be 
be  formed:  "In  this  delightful 
spot,"  says  our  author,  "  we  chat, 
we  joke,  we  talk  business,  news, 
wai',  love;  we  discuss,  we  criticise, 
each  one  diverts  himself  at  his 
neighbor's  expense,  and  in  this 
species  of  employment  everybody 
is  amused." 

At  every  revolution,  emeute,  or 
change  that  has  moved  the  fickle 
Parisiens,  during  each  transition 
of  France,  from  Empire  to  King- 
dom, from  Kingdom  to  Republic, 
and  from  Republic  back  again  to 
Empire,  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries 
has  always  been  the  scene  of 
bloody  and  historic  deeds,  and 
many  a  time  have  its  alleys  been 
sprinkled  with  blood,  and  sanded 
with  powder.  About  the  year  1692, 
or  a  little  later,  when  the  famine 
spread  over  the  city,  a  humiliation 
was  in  store  for  the  noble  garden. 
Instead  of  the  carpets  of  verdure, 
which  covered  its  terraces,  vulgar 
beds  of  potatoes  were  substituted; 
this,  however,  did  not  last  very 
long,  and  in  place  of  the  plebeian 
potatoe  vines,  there  were  planted 
afterward  lines  of  beautiful  orange 
trees.  In  1815,  this  same  spot  be- 
came the  rendezvous  of  those  who 
remained  faithful  to  the  memory 
of  the  Emperor,  whose  badge  was 
a  bouquet  of  violets  placed  very 
prominently  at  the  button  hole. 


More  than  one  little  anecdote  is 
told  of  the  place,  and  as  a  sample 
we  give  the  following: 

The  poet  Piron,  having  become 
old,  was  wont  to  pass  much  of  his 
time  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuile- 
ries. Here  he  had  often  noticed 
a  poor  blind  man  begging  alms  of 
the  passers  by,  but  receiving  little 
attention.  For  the  supplicatory 
verse  written  on  the  plate  hang- 
ing from  his  neck,  being  of  his 
own  composition,  was  not  such  as 
to  attract  regard,  except  to  ex- 
cite a  smile  at  its  faulty  grammar, 
and  pretension  to  poes3^  It  being 
suggested  by  his  friends,  the  man 
asked  Piron  to  write  something 
for  him,  to  which  the  great  poet 
replied,  "  De  bon  coeur  !  cher 
confrere;  Je  vais  essay er,"  and 
after  two  or  three  turns  in  his 
walk  seated  himself,  and  upon  his 
knee  penciled  the  following  fruit 
of  his  inspiration — 

Chretiens,  au  nom  du  Tout  Puissant, 
Faites  nioi  I'aumone  eu  passant; 
Le  mallieureux  qui  la  demande 
Ne  verra  point  qui  la  fera  ! 
Mais  Dieu,  qui  voit  tout,  le  verra  ; 
Je  le  prierai  qu'il  vous  la  rende. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  1794, 
the  body  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
disinterred  from  Ermenonville, 
was  temporarily  placed  in  one  of 
the  basins  of  the  garden,  and  the 
next  day  transferred  to  the  Pan- 
theon. The  scene  is  well  depicted 
by  a  French  lady,  whose  work 
lies  before  me  and  I  translate  her 
words. 

"  It  was  one  of  those  soft  even- 
ings of  Autumn,  that  carries  the 
soul  back  to  the  past,  and  gathers 
up  the  fragments  of  memory  with 
which  the  recollections  of  other 
days  are  filled,  when  the  funeral 
car,  followed  by  an  immense  con- 
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course  of  young  meu,  entered  the 
limits,  with  a  solemn  slowness. — 
The  air  was  balmy;  a  wooing 
breeze,  perfumed  with  the  odors 
of  flowers,  gently  fanned  the  last 
leaves  on  the  trees,  the  mournful 
remnants  of  the  dead  summer.— 
Suddenly,  the  sound  of  a  simple 
and  melodious  music  was  breath- 
ed forth  from  the  bosom  of  the 
wood,  adding  poetical  souvenirs 
to  this  ceremony  already  so 
touching;  for  each  one  of  the  airs 
executed  was  a  reproduction  of  the 
compositions  of  the  illustrious 
deceased.  When  the  coffin, 
covered  with  blue  velvet,  spangled 
with  stars  of  gold  was  placed  on 
the  stage  where  a  thousand  torch- 
es glittered,  the  notes  of  that 
plaintive  romance,  Dans  ma  ca- 
bane  obscure,  arose  on  the  breeze 
and  tears  dropped  from  every 
eye." 

The  Eestoration  did  nothing 
towards  beautifying  the  grounds, 
more  than  to  add  a  few  statues  to 
what  were  already  there.  Louis 
Philippe  had  a  private  garden, 
railed  ofl',  next  to  the  palace,  and 
separated  it  from  the  rest  by  a 
dry  moat,  whose  sides  were  cover- 
ed with  green  turf.  To  this 
separate  portion,  His  Majesty, 
Napoleon  III  has  added  very  con- 
siderably. 

In  concluding  this  narrative 
and  description,  I  have  only  to 
add  that  statues  from  the  hands 
of  the  flnest  masters  occupy  the 
garden  at  very  frequent  intervals ; 
and  two  very  large  circular  basins 
of  water,  from  which  fountains 
throw  up  their  transparent  drops 
into  the  air,  one  of  them  to  the 
height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  go 


to  make  up  the  pleasing  tout  en- 
semble. 

Having  viewed  it  now,  as  it 
were  like  spectators,  let  us  enter 
and  take  our  parts  as  actors  (if 
not  ornaments)  in  this  wide  and 
favorite  resort.  The  time  is 
evening,  and  the  sun  is  fast  sink- 
ing into  the  western  horizon. — 
We  will  go  in  from  the  Hue  de 
Kivoli,  through  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  private  garden  next  to  the 
palace.  We  have  passed  the  sen- 
tinel at  the  gate,  one  of  the  grena- 
diers de  la  Garde  Imperiale,  and 
are  fairly  standing  in  these  kingly 
gardens.  How  beautiful  the  grass 
is  here !  Soft  it  looks,  and  downy 
as  velvet.  IS'ever  have  I  seen 
grass  so  fine,  so  smooth,  and  so 
pretty  as  in  this  royal  spot.  And 
does  Nature,  too,  bow  to  Sovereign- 
ty? is  her  regal  head  lowered  at 
the  command  of  princes,  and  does 
the  proud  mistress  of  laws  man 
can  only  declare,  but  not  explain 
or  equal,  she  bj^  whose  rules 
worlds,  suns,  and  systems  re- 
volve in  their  immeasurable  or- 
bits, directs  the  fiery  comet  in  his 
swift,  erratic  course  over  spaces 
of  which  figures  can  take  no  ac- 
count, which  geometry  is  power- 
less to  measure,  and  at  whose 
dark  depths  the  penetrating  eye 
of  the  telescope  is  blind,  she  at 
whose  command  a  universe  moves, 
does  this  proud  old  dame  don  her- 
most  attractive  robes  in  the  pres- 
ence of  royalt}^,  and  does  she  too, 
like  a  skillful  courtier,  use  her 
most  enticing  arts,  and  bend  the 
pliant  knee  in  abject  servitude 
that  she  may  win  the  smiles  of 
power,  and  catch  its  approving 
glance?  Truly  it  would  seem  so, 
for  go  to  the  countrv,   and  there 
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among  the  peasants,  the  plebeians, 
her  every-day  dress  is  good 
enough;  her  most  stony,  jaded  fea- 
tures are  exjiosed  every-where, 
and  it  is  only  by  toiling,  assidu- 
ous attention  that  she  can  be  in- 
duced to  give  back  some  of  her 
bounty,  and  deign  to  relax  her 
hard  visage  in  good-natured 
wrinkles. 

It  is  indeed  beautiful  here. — 
The  trees  are  greener,  the  flowers 
sweeter,  and  possess  more  color 
than  elsewhere.  Taking  a  little 
curved  walk,  we  are  led  around 
among  the  trees,  by  a  stone  bench 
at  the  side  of  a  fountain  that  casts 
its  waters  ujd  with  a  pleasant  clat- 
ter. Looking  towards  the  "West, 
we  see  the  setting  sun,  red  and 
round,  and  against  it  are  painted 
the  little  twigs  and  leaves  of  an 
evergreen  just  in  front  of  us, 
which  is  still  fresh  and  pleasing. 
The  statue  of  some  ancient  deity 
half  seen  through  the  closing 
branches,  completes  the  leafy  hori- 
zon. 

Coming  out  of  this  tree-embow- 
ered spot,  we  pass  on  through  the 
gates  of  the  private  garden,  into 
that  of  the  people.  A  long  vista 
is  before  us.  First  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  garden  itself,  with  its 
grove  of  great  trees,  spotted  here 
and  there  with  bright  colored 
leaves,  or  with  gaunt,  black  arms 
stretching  out,  then  the  Egyptian 
obelisk  on  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
-corde,  covered  with  old  hiero- 
glyphics commemorative  of  the 
great  deeds  of  the  warrior  king, 
Sesostris.  Little  did  the  great 
Sesostris  dream  of  this  when  he 
returned  to  Egj'pt,  the  conqueror 
of  all  Asia  as  far  as  the  Ganges, 
the  master  of  all  the  neichborincr 


nations,  having  carried  his  arms 
on  the  Ked  Sea,  and  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  now  come  back  to  il- 
lustrate his  reign  by  the  works  of 
peace,  and  by  the  labor  of  his 
captives  in  building  the  Colosses, 
rebuilding  the  Eammest'Um  at 
Thebes,  and  erecting  the  obelisks 
of  Luxor.  Little  did  he  imagine 
that  the  finest  of  the  obelisks, 
bearing  his  name  and  deeds  in- 
scribed in  unbroken  characters, 
would  embellish  such  a  city  as 
Paris  so  many  hundred  years  after 
he  was  dead,  and  passed  away 
from  the  minds  of  all  but  the  his- 
torian. Beyond  still  stretches  the 
long  length  of  the  Champs  Elysees, 
surmounted  by  the  magnificent 
Arc  of  Triumph  at  its  head. 

Truly  Paris  is  the  centre  of  the 
world,  and  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries  may  well  be  called  the 
centre  of  Paris.  Here  in  these 
walks,  are  gathered  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  and  here  are  seen 
the  representatives  of  each  dis- 
tinct people  in  their  peculiar  dress, 
and  with  their  diflerent  manners. 
The  tall  Englishman,  with  his  side 
whiskers  and  umbrella,  figures 
largely.  'Tis  said,  and  I  believe 
truly,  that  an  Englishman  never 
travels  without  his  umbrella  and 
his  wife.  The  American  adapt- 
ing himself  to  new  scenes  and 
foreign  surroundings  with  the  ut- 
most nonchalance,  is  not  wanting. 
The  dark-skinned  Egyptian,  the 
smooth-faced,  and  long  black 
haired  Chinaman  in  his  loose 
flowing  clothes;  the  Eussian,  the 
broad-faced  German,  the  Persian 
wearing  his  high-pointed  cap  of 
fur,  and  ample  robe ;  the  Algerine 
Turco  in  his  picturesque,  and 
gaily  trimmed    uniform, — all  are 
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there,  and  all  combine  to  make  a 
picture  that  is  not  seen,  j^erhaps, 
in  any  other  spot  on  the  earth. 

As  I  stand  here  in  these  Impe- 
rial gardens,  I  seem  to  see  the 
world  in  its  past  and  present  gath- 
ered around;  the  advanced  arts 
and  sciences  and  wealth  of  to-day, 
reducing  life  almost  to  a  luxuri- 
ous indolence,  and  those  hardy, 
stoic  forms  of  other  times  and 
classic  ages,  their  marble  bodies 
a  good  portrayal  of  the  flinty  heart 
within,  as  they  hold  themselves 
sternly  on  their  pedestals,  and 
seem  frowning  at  the  degeneracy 
of  their  unworthy  progeny.  Those 
beautiful  rose-tinted  haudfuls  of 
cloud  that  the  red  sun,  just  set, 
has  colored  with  his  expiring  rays, 
are  like  the  paradise  of  holiness 
and  innocence,  replete  with  forms 
of  beauty  ignorant  of  pain,  know- 
ing only  the  pleasure,  the  world 
first  saw,  that  man's  new  born  eyes 
first  awakened  to.  Then  as  I 
look  further  down  towards  the  op- 
posite horizon,  the  light  leaves 
them  more  and  more,  the  lines  of 
pink  and  gold  are  wanting,  and 
where  heaven  ceases,  and  earth 
commences,  all  is  dark  and  shad- 
owy, indistinct  and  gloomy,  from 
the  night  mists  that  have  alreadj^ 
begun  to  rise,  covering  everything 
with  their  pall,  and  inducing  a 
shiver  of  cold  discomfort,  just  as 
man's  prospects  darkened  and 
grew  black  when  Sin  drove  him 
first  from  his  Eden,  then  gath- 
ered thicker  and  heavier  over  his 
thoughts  and  habits,  and  filled  his 
atmosphere  with  demons  instead 
of  angels. 

Then  those  shapes  of  stone,  I 
see  all  around,  seem  starting  into 
life,   and  breathing  as  when  the 


world  echoed  with  their  deeds. — 
Here  stands  the  Imperial  Cfesar, 
whose  brow  is  as  kingly  as  though 
the  earth  were  again  bowing  to 
his  decree,  and  the  nations  trem- 
bling before  the  advance  of  his  in- 
vincible legions.  The  great  Cae- 
sar! unconscious  that  the  dagger 
of  him  he  considered  his  best 
friend,  his  bosom  companion, 
should  yet  slay  him.  And  now 
as  I  look  his  countenance  seems 
changed  into  an  expression  of  pain 
and  anguish,  and  as  his  erect  form 
seems  tottering,  and  his  mantle 
being  gathered  up  around  him,  I 
almost  can  catch  the  single  phrase 
of  reproach  and  sorrow — "  Tu 
qiioque,  fli  «u.'" 

A  little  distance  off  stands  the 
dying  Philemone  drawing  out  the 
broken  spear  that  has  pierced  his 
thigh,  but  allowing  no  emotion  to 
appear  on  his  stoical  features. — • 
Alexander  on  one  knee  holds  up 
his  bucklered  arm,  to  receive  some 
enemy's  blow,  while  the  short 
sword  in  the  other  hand  seems  al- 
ready on  its  way  to  avenge  the 
stroke.  Unfortunate  foe,  knowest 
thou  not  that  he  you  aim  at  is  in- 
vulnerable against  any  blade? — 
Knowest  thou  not  jow  fight  with 
the  world's  future  master,  who  af- 
ter conquering  all  will  yet  be  over- 
come by  the  red  cup  of  wine  in 
his  own  hand,  mourning  that 
there  were  not  other  worlds  to 
vanquish?  The  man  who  prevail- 
ed over  cities  and  peoples,  yet 
could  not  restrain  his  own  pas- 
sions! 

Again,  on  this  side  stands  Spar- 
tacus,  the  gladiator;  his  eye,  how 
watchful  and  restless,  as  in  the 
amphitheatre  he  saw  the  fierce, 
starved  lion  bounding  on  him,  or 
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kept  at  bay  his  enemies  chosen  from 
Rome's  hardiest  captives.  Loolil 
his  eye  kindles  and  sparkles,  and 
he  seems  living  over  again  that 
night  in  the  Coliseum  whose  mor- 
row saw  him  and  his  companions 
a  free  and  dreaded  band  on  the 
mountain's  side.  He  is  speak- 
ing; can  you  not  hear  his  words 
of  fire? — "Ye  call  me  chief,  and 
ye  do  well  to  call  him  chief  who 
for  twelve  long  years  has  met  up- 
on the  arena  every  shape  of  man 
or  beast,  and  never  yet  lowered  his 
arm.  If  there  be  three  among  you 
who  dare  to  meet  me  let  them  stand 
forth.  And  yet  I  was  not  always 
thus."  How  soft  and  mournful 
his  fierce  voice  has  grown,  and  with 
Avhat,  at  first,  melancholy  pathos 
he  tells  the  tale  of  his  childhood 
and  love,  a  simple  shepherd  boy 
upon  the  Thracian  hills;  then  to 
what  fury  he  rouses  as  the  story 
of  his  wrongs  and  sufterings  is 
told,  the  burning  of  his  home,  the 
murder  of  his  father  and  mother; 
and  then  how  his  eyes  sparkle, 
and  with  what  eloquence  he  calls 
his  comrades  to  arms.  "Hear  ye 
yon  lion  roaring  in  his  den?  'Tis 
three  days  since  he  tasted  food, 
and  to-morrow  he  will  glut  his  ap- 
petite upon  you.  If  ye  be  beasts, 
then  stand  here  like  fat  oxen  wait- 
ing for  the  slaughter.  If  ye  be 
men,  follow  me,  strike  down  yon 
guard,  gain  the  mountain  passes, 
and  there  do  bloody  work  as  did 
your  sires  at  old  Thermopylai!" 
Is  he  still  there?  Yes  the  statue, 
but  the  spirit  that  warmed  it  is 
leading  his  companion  gladiators 
from  hated  Eome  into  the  free  air 
of  Heaven. 

A  little  beyond  is  the  unhappy 
Laacoun,  and  his  two  sons,  writh- 


ing in  agony  beneath  the  entwin- 
ing embraces,  and  being  devoured 
b}^  the  two  serpents  sent  to  aid 
false  auguries  against  the  devoted 
Troy. 

As  all  these  forms  seem  warm 
with  life,  I  turn  and  see  the  gray 
massive  walls  of  the  palace  itself, 
appearing  in  the  twilight  that  is 
gathering  about  me,  like  some  old 
feudal  castle  of  the  Middle  Ages; 
as  though  it  were  defended  by 
some  brutal,  unprincipled  knight 
like  rront-de-B«uf,  held  prison- 
ers some  Ivanhoe  and  Jewish  Re- 
becca, and  awaited  the  assault  of 
a  C«ur-de-Lion. 

Another  turn  shows  me  the 
great  Paris  all  around,  with  its 
spires  and  monuments,  palaces 
and  fountains,  just  beginning  to 
twinkle  with  the  lights  of  evening, 
that  beam  out  from  the  darkness 
like  the  new-found  hopes  of  fu- 
ture happiness  amidst  the  shadows 
of  death;  and  I  realize  that  all 
these  things  are  of  the  past,  and 
that  the  great  Present  with  its 
steam  engine  and  telegraph,  its 
perfection  of  fine  arts  and  sciences, 
though  it  owes  all  these  to  the 
labors  and  conflicts  of  that  same 
Past,  yet  looks  back  upon  it  with 
feelings  of  mingled  curiosity,  dis- 
dain and  pity. 

Kow  as  I  glance  down  the  long 
sides  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  over 
which  dusky  night  is  already 
spreading  her  mantle,  it  seems  to 
me  like  the  misty  future,  stretch- 
ing out  ahead  vague  and  uncer- 
tain, and  the  great  Arch  at  its 
head  looming  up  indistinct  in  the 
distance,  like  the  end  we  know  is 
before  us,  the  limit  which  we 
know  must  be  reached,  yet  cannot 
tell  how  distant,  nor  when  to  ex- 
pect it. 
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CHAPTER  YII. 
SOWING  THE  WCSTD. 

"Diable!"  The  word  was  an 
undeniably  objectionable  one,  yet 
considering  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  its  speaker  was  placed, 
perhaps  it  is  not  impossible  that 
Charity  might  have  consented  to 
let  fall  a  fold  of  her  mantle  over 
it,  and  thus  conceal  it  from  the 
eyes  of  the  Kecording  Angel. 

The  speaker  was  Loui  La 
Fronde,  and  the  naughty  word, 
which  broke  irrepressibly  from  his 
lips,  was  occasioned  by  the  com- 
plete consternation,  which  pos- 
sessed him,  when  drawing  aside 
the  bed  curtains  of  the  state  room 
on  the  steamer,  with  the  certainty 
of  seeing  upon  the  lace-trimmed 
pillow,  which  they  shaded,  the 
sleeping  face  of  his  girlish  bride, 
he  found  nothing  but  the  snowy 
surface  of  that  pillow  spread 
blankly  before  him. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  tear  off 
the  covering  of  the  tiny  bed  and 
then  with  impetuous  eagerness,  to 
remove  the  mattrass  itself,  with 
the  insane  idea  that  the  truant 
might  be  hidden  beneath.  Pre- 
posterous as  he  knew  such  a  hope 
to  be,  he  was  terrified  when  its 
futility  was  made  manifest,  and 
with  the  sickening  feeling  of  an 
indefinable,  yet  horrible  dread,  he 
sprang  to  the  narrow  window  and 
wrenching  open  its  shutter,  look- 
ed wildly  out  over  the  waste  of 
waters  which  encompassed  him. 
As  far  as  his  eye  could  reach,  the 
billowy  waves  swept  around  him, 

*  Continued  from  page  23S. 


surging  in  great  undulating  mass- 
es of  greenish  limpidity  as  they 
rushed  forward,  like  seemingly 
sentient  creatures,  eternally  in 
pursuit  of  their  prey,  continually 
baflled  in  its  acquisition,  yet  for- 
ever returning  to  the  unsuccessful 
endeavor. 

And  in  the  sparkling  depths  of 
each  foam- crested  wave  which 
broke  beneath  him,  Loui  saw  a 
pair  of  little  white  hands  clasped 
as  he  had  last  beheld  them,  while 
two  great  black  eyes  gazed  up  into 
his  with  a  look  in  which  despair 
was  mingled  with  a  love  of  inex- 
pressible intensity. 

Mr.  La  Fronde  was  a  strong 
man  and  one  who,  in  general,  was 
entirely  unafiected  by  any  event, 
which  did  not  involve  his  indi- 
vidual and  personal  suffering,  but 
for  once  he  was  completely  roused 
out  of  the  placidity  of  his  epicu- 
rean isolation,  and  for  a  while  all 
selfishness  ot  feeling  was  merged 
in  the  horror,  which  overwhelm- 
ed him  as  he  stood  gazing  with 
awe- struck  eyes  over  the  tumult- 
uous expanse  of  heaving  waters. 

At  last,  he  turned  from  the  win- 
dow with  the  half  formed  inten- 
tion of  announcing  the  absence  of 
his  wife  and  seeking  her  through 
the  steamer,  but  weakened  b}-  the 
agitation  of  his  feelings,  his 
strength  failed  him,  and  grasping 
the  curtains  in  order  to  steady 
himself,  he  sat  down  on  the  side 
of  the  bed  until  the  sudden  faint- 
ness  should  have  passed. 

As  he  held  the  delicate  dimity 
in  his  hand,  he  became  sensible 
that  some  foreign  substance  was 
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crushed  ia  its  folds,  and  examin- 
ing them,  he  found  a  tinj'^  note 
pinned  to  the  curtain  and  directed 
to  himself.  Tearing  it  open,  he 
read: 

"  You  will  never  see  me  again. 
You  do  not  love  me,  and  I  do  not 
care  to  live.  Forgive  me  for 
having,  though  unconsciously, 
forced  you  into  a  marriage  which 
has  made  you  miserable.  I  shall 
never  trouble  you  any  more. — 
Please  be  happy  and  forget 

CAillLLE." 

All  doubt  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
unhappy  girl  was  now  merged 
into  a  certainty,  and  Loui  sank 
heavily  down  on  the  pillow,  op- 
pressed with  an  agony  of  feeling 
for  which  language  has  no  name. 

How  long  he  lay  there  he  did 
not  know,  for  while  his  body  was 
shocked  into  a  state  of  passive  in- 
action, his  mind  was  oblivious  of 
all  things  except  a  series  of  phan- 
tasmagoric pictures,  in  which  one 
slight  figure  wrestling  with  the 
hungry  waves  was  ever  predomi- 
nant. 

The  day  had  darkened  into  night 
before  he  was  able  to  rouse  him- 
self sufficiently  to  totter  through 
the  brilliantly  lighted  saloon  of 
the  steamer,  and  seeking  the  cap- 
tain in  his  private  apartment,  dis- 
close to  him  the  disappearance  of 
his  wife,  and  the  horrible  certain- 
ty which  her  note  had  established. 
Announcing  his  intention  of  leav- 
ing the  steamer  so  soon  as  she 
should  reach  Kassau,  he  enjoined 
a  profound  secrecy  upon  the  cap- 
tain, who  very  willingly  promised 
compliance  with  the  injunction  as 
he  would  thereby  shield  his  vessel 
from    a    notoriety,  which  might 


prove  prejudicial  to  his  interests. 
Having  thus  secured  all  the  relief 
that  action  could  procure,  Loui 
returned  to  his  solitary  state  room 
and  locking  himself  within  it, 
paced  its  narrow  confines  with  the 
frantic  strides  of  an  imprisoned 
animal. 

jSTo  wild  tiger  from  the  jungles 
of  Hindostan  could  compare  in 
rage  and  fierceness  with  the  spirit 
which  was  now  tearing  him,  as  he 
gnashed  his  teeth  in  all  the  mad- 
dening consciousness  of  his  utter 
impotency.  Up  to  this  hour,  Loui 
La  Fronde  had  been,  as  it  were, 
his  own  Divinity,  and  the  laws  of 
nature  and  society,  so  far  from 
placing  barriers  against  the  exe- 
cution of  his  wishes,  had  seemed 
to  go  hand  in  hand  to  carry  them 
into  effect.  With  him  wishes  be- 
came achievements,  desires  were 
merged  into  possession,  and  to 
will  was  to  accomplish.  ZSTow 
he  was  the  subject  of  an  influence 
which  was  to  himself  as  the  yawn- 
ing ocean  beneath  him  to  a  tiny 
straw  engulfed  in  its  mighty 
depths,  and  he  writhed  and  strug- 
gled in  its  powerful  grasp  with  a 
resistance  which  was  the  very  de- 
fiance of  despair. 

To  this  passionate  vindication 
of  his  rights  succeeded  a  still 
sorer  sorrow,  less  for  the  loss  of 
the  childlike  creature  who  had 
loved  him  as  he  instinctively  felt 
he  would  never  be  loved  again,  as 
from  a  feeling  of  wounded  pride 
at  having  been  compelled  to  re- 
sign her  just  as  he  had  discovered 
that  she  might  be  made  conducive 
to  his  happiness.  As  is  usual  in 
all  cases  when  the  unappreciated 
blessing,  or  neglected  opportunity 
is   forever  lost,    imagination   im- 
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bued  her  with  radiant  hues,  while 
fancy  fondly  adorned  her  with  a 
thousand  charms,  and  Loui,  re- 
calling the  delicacy,  refinement 
and  pearl-like  purity  of  his  wife, 
once  his  possessions,  and  now  lost 
forever,  groaned  in  anguish  as, 
hiding  his  face  in  his  hands,  the 
hot  tears  hurst  from  his  eyes  at 
the  thought  of  so  much  sweetness 
floating,  an  unresisting  prey  to 
the  myriad  forms  of  marine  life, 
which  teem  in  the  bounding  waters 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  time  dragged  on,  how,  he 
neither  knew  nor  cared,  and  he 
was  alone  in  his  sorrow.  The 
captain,  faithful  to  his  promise, 
gave  no  hint  of  the  truth  and 
no  one  else  knew  it.  In  the  bus- 
tle and  confusion  incident  to  the 
departure  of  so  large  a  vessel, 
passengers  may  come  or  go  un- 
noticed, so  even  the  inquisitive- 
ness  of  the  bare-boned  believer  in 
the  supremacy  of  the  black  race, 
failed  to  ferret  out  any  but  the 
meager  information  that  the  gen- 
tleman in  question,  had  come  on 
"  La  Pucelle  "  accompanied  by  a 
young  lady,  who  was  not  with 
him  now. 

Compassionating  his  loneliness, 
for  it  is  the  nature  of  the  hybrid 
species  to  which  she  belonged,  to 
love  ever  to  hunt  in  couples,  and 
may  be,  influenced  the  least  bit  in 
the  AYorld,  by  his  handsome  young 
face,  more  attractive  than  ever  in 
the  marble-like  pallor  which  had 
settled  on  its  proud  features,  she 
made  several  unmistakable  ef- 
forts to  remove  the  one  and  in- 
gratiate herself  with  the  possessor 
of  the  other.  She  was  met,  how- 
ever, with  such  determined  op- 
position that  even  her  eff'rontery 


was    affected    and    she    desisted, 
baflled,  but  still  desiring. 

Loui  was  in  a  fame  of  mind 
which  brooked  no  interference. — 
The  catastrophe  whose  full  hor- 
ror was  upon  him,  had  shocked 
his  moral  nature  to  such  a  degree, 
that  all  its  youthful  lightness  and 
frivolity  were  forever  dispelled. 
It  had  made  him  a  man  in  the 
graver  views  of  life  and  the  deeper 
insight  into  his  own  heart,  which 
it  had  given  him,  but  here  its 
beneficial  effects  stopped. 

The  rock  had  been  struck 
asunder  by  its  Maker's  hand,  but 
so  soon  as  that  hand  was  removed 
the  separated  portions  had  re- 
united, with  their  former  tenacity 
ten  fold  increased,  and  it  now 
stood  in  stolid  solidity,  forgetful 
that  the  same  power  which  smote 
could  crush  into  infinitesemal, 
atoms. 

"  My  thoughts  are  not  your 
thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways 
my  ways." 

Oh  !  magnificent  words  well 
worthy  their  divine  speaker  ! — 
Man  in  such  a  case  placed  pre- 
dominant to  his  fellow-man, would 
have  exhausted  himself  in  eflbrts 
to  force  the  erring  mortal  to  com- 
pliance. Ol3nnpian  Jove  would 
have  overwhelmed  the  ofteuder 
against  his  majesty  with  the 
thunderbolts  of  his  vengeance. — 
God,  the  long-suffering  and  ever- 
merciful,  looks  down  with  a  smile 
of  ineftable  compassion  on  the 
creature  He  has  made,  remembers 
the  weakness  of  its  humanity,  and 
with  a  father's  tenderness,  sub- 
jects it  to  such  influences  as  shall 
result  in  the  assimilation  of  its 
spiritual  portion  to  its  original 
and  almighty  source! 
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The  steamer  bad  touched  at 
Nassau,  discharged  such  freight 
as  \ras  to  be  delivered  there  and 
then  sped  onward  on  her  ocean 
way.  Loui,  who  shrank  with  in- 
surmountable aversion  from  a  re- 
turn to  his  former  gaj^  life  in  Par- 
is, involving  as  it  must  necessarily 
do,  disclosures,  which  he  had  no 
desire  to  make,  had  put  into  ex- 
ecution his  plan  of  stopping  at 
Kassau,  and  now  stood  on  the 
wharf  looking  with  an  indescrib- 
able bitterness  of  feeling,  at  the 
rapidly  disappearing  vessel. 

Plans  of  action  for  the  future 
were  darting  through  his  mind 
with  the  rapidity  and  ceaseless 
motion  of  the  sea  birds,  which  the 
French  with  their  happy  faculty 
of  etherealizing  the  material,  call 
"lost  souls,"  hundreds  of  which 
hovered  over  the  wake  of  the  de- 
parting ship.  But  like  them,  all 
within  him  was  wild  unrest,  and 
the  only  settled  thought  which 
possessed  him  was  a  determina- 
tion never  to  touch  the  fortune  of 
his  unhappy  wife,  now  by  the 
terms  which  it  had  been  left  to 
her,  doubly  his,  but  from  which 
he  shudderingly  turned  as  from 
the  price  of  blood.  In  order  to 
execute  this  determination,  exer- 
tion must  necessarily  be  made, 
but  as  Loui  had  in  his  possession 
more  than  sufficient  for  all  pres- 
ent wants,  he  with  the  careless- 
ness of  the  nation  from  which  he 
sprang,  let  the  future  take  care  of 
itself,  and  in  the  mean  time  vege- 
tated through  an  inane  existence 
under  the  tropic  skies  of  the  in- 
significant island  which  afforded 
him  a  temporary  home.  Its  slight 
charm  of  novelty  soon  wore  off", 
and  the  almost  inconceivable  dull- 


ness of  the  place  conjoined  with  the 
oppressive  attentions  of  the  peri- 
patetic pilgrim,  whose  offices  ot 
love  to  the  blacks  of  Nassau  were 
not  greeted  with  that  exuberant 
and  remunerative  response  so  ar- 
dently desired,  and  who  in  conse- 
quence was  more  than  willing  to 
transfer  them  to  a  representative 
of  the  Caucassian  race,  decided 
him  in  the  determination  to  leave 
the  Island  and  his  tormentor  by 
the  first  American  bound  vessel 
which  might  touch  at  the  former. 

To  what  part  of  America,  that 
vessel  might  be  destined,  was  a 
matter  of  utter  indifference.  The 
first  violence  of  his  grief  had  sub- 
sided into  a  sluggish  calm,  whose 
predominant  feeling  was  a  sort  of 
oriental  fatalism.  He  would  not 
resist  his  fate,  neither  would  he 
advance  it,  but  rested  quiescent, 
as  a  feather  incumbent  on  the  air, 
and  almost  as  careless  as  to  what 
particular  spot  the  winds  of  desti- 
ny might  waft  him. 

Destiny,  as  Mr.  La  Fronde 
termed  the  mysterious  workings 
of  that  tremendous  but  unseen 
power,  which  holds  the  threads  of 
all  humanity  and  guides  the  shut- 
tle of  life  through  them  in  accord- 
ance with  a  vast  plan  which  has 
for  its  object  not  the  temporal 
happiness  but  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  those  within  its  grasp,  de- 
cided the  matter  by  bringing  to 
the  Island  a  California  steamer, 
whose  supply  of  water  had  become 
alarmingly  diminished.  She  was 
bound  to  New  York,  and  engag- 
ing his  passage,  Loui  went  on 
board,  and  with  the  renewed  re- 
membrance of  the  beginning  of 
his  previous  il-starred  voyage  full 
upon  him,  saw  the  shores  of  Nas- 
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sail  grow  fainter  and  fainter  and 
finally  disappear  in  the  encircling 
mists  of  the  ever  restless  Atlantic. 

Walking  moodily  through  the 
long  saloon  of  the  "  Golden  Star  " 
the  evening  succeeding  the  day  on 
Avhich  he  became  her  passenger, 
Loui's  attention  was  arrested  by 
the  discourse  of  two  gentlemen, 
who,  in  coiaiparing  the  relative 
merits  of  the  famous  Statesmen 
of  their  respected  States,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Kentucky,  had  al- 
lowed their  personal  feelings  to 
become  involved,  and  as  neither 
could  succeed  in  impressing  his 
antagonist  with  his  peculiar  views, 
the  discussion  threatened  to  de- 
generate into  a  dispute. 

"■I  tell  you,  Sir"  exclaimed 
irate  Cape  Cod,  "  I  tell  3'ou,  sir, 
God  never  made  a  greater  man 
than  Daniel  Webster  I  Why,  the 
mould  in  which  He  made  him, 
was  so  much  larger  than  that  used 
for  ordinary  men,  that  He  threw 
it  aside  afterwards  as  useless!" 

"  May  be  so  "  replied  Kentucky 
cooly,  "  but  He  had  made  Clay 
first,  and  the  reason  of  Webster's 
greatness  arises  from  the  fact  that 
he  Avas  formed  out  of  the  material 
left  from  Clay." 

"Xot  so,  sir!  not  so!  "  shouted 
the  indignant  upholder  of  Ply- 
mouth Rock.  "And  even  if  it 
w^ere,  your  idol  was,  after  all, 
nothing  but  Clay!" 

"Exactly"  Avas  the  reply, 
"  only  having  created  him  Clay, 
God  breathed  into  his  nostrils  an 
extra  supply  of  breath  and  he  be- 
came a  living  soul!" 

An  insulting  reply  was  rising  to 
the  lips  of  tlae  infuriated  down 
Easter,  Avhen  the  matter  was  hap- 
pily adjusted  by   Loui,    -who,  im- 


pelled by  a  feeling  entirely  new  to 
him,  and  which  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  resist,  interposed  at  this 
point  of  the  conversation. 

"Gentlemen"  he  said,  bowing 
with  his  inimitable  grace  of  man- 
ner, "permit  me  to  ask,  if  you 
do  not  think  it  would  be  well  to 
recall  the  constant  amity  of  the 
illustrious  gentlemen,  you  men- 
tion, and  imitate  it?  Each  a  sun 
in  his  own  sphere,  neither  invaded 
the  orbit  of  the  other,  but  shone, 
and  will  ever  shine,  with  a  light 
which  shall  flood  their  names  and 
their  common  country  with  an 
eternal  lustre!" 

"You  are  right,  sir,"  said  the 
Kentuckian  heartily.  "I  dis- 
claim all  intention  of  depreciating 
Mr.  Webster,  though  I  must  con- 
fess I  stand  with  regard  to  him 
and  Henry  Clay,  as  Brutus  pro- 
fessed to  feel  in  relation  to  Ctesar 
and  Rome;  and  do  love  the  latter 
'  more. '  You  have  shown  3'our 
skill  in  carrying  out  a  favorite  meas- 
ure of  my  favorite — Compromise! 
1  shall  be  happy  to  make  j'our 
acquaintance.  I  am  John  J. 
Franklin,  of  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky," and  he  held  out  his  hand 
with  a  frank  and  cordial  warmth. 

The  acquaintance  thus  singular- 
ly begun,  ripened  into  a  friend- 
ship as  the  close  companionship 
necessitated  b}^  the  confined  limits 
of  the  steamer  gave  the  two  men 
a  better  insight  into  each  other's 
character  and  peculiarities  than 
weeks  of  ordinary  intercourse 
would  have  afforded,  and  by  the 
time  the}^  arrived  at  New  York 
Mr.  Franklin  and  Loui  not  onl}- 
felt  as  if  they  had  known  each 
other  for  years,  but  had  arranged 
a  plan  bv  which  their  new  found 
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friendship  might  be  strengthened 
and  perpetuated. 

In  the  course  of  the  numerous 
conversations  they  had  held,  the 
subjects  of  prospects  and  inten- 
tions were  naturally  introduced. 
Finding  that  his  young  compan- 
ion had  no  definite  plans  with  re- 
gard to  future  action,  Mr.  Frank- 
lin, with  the  impulsiveness,  nat- 
ural nobility  and  largeness  of 
heart,  which  have  been  the  ac- 
knowledged characteristics  of  Ken- 
tuckians  from  the  days  of  Daniel 
Boone  to  the  present  time,  made 
a  proposition  and  insisted  upon 
his  adopting  it.  This  was  that 
Mr.  La  Fronde  should  accompany 
him  to  his  home  at  Lexington,  be- 
come a  member  of  his  household 
and  perform  the  duties  of  his  pri- 
vate secretary,  a  post  which  he 
laughingly  assured  him  was  no 
sinecure  owing  to  his  extensive 
legal  practice.  In  fact,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  present  compan- 
ionship with  Mr.  La  Fronde  grew 
out  of  the  extent  of  that  practice, 
he  having  been  called  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  a  highly  important  case 
in  which  he  was  retained  to  Pa- 
nama, from  which  place  he  was  re- 
turning when  the  great  hand,  be- 
fore mentioned,  crossed  him 
through  Loui's  path  and  wove  the 
woof  of  their  present  life  together. 
Loui  hesitated,  put  in  a  demurrer 
as  to  his  ability  to  fill  the  post 
properly,  and  upon  its  being  over- 
ruled by  his  impetuous  compan- 
ion, yielded  to  his  wishes  without 
further  opposition. 

Stopping  for  a  few  days  in  the 
vast  conglomeration  of  noise,  dirt, 
ease,  elegance,  misery,  wealth  and 
wickedness,  which  makes  up  the 
mighty  city  of  ISTew  York,    the 


travelers  proceeded  on  their  South 
ward  way,  and  after  a  short  and 
uneventful  journe}%  reached  the 
handsome  and  substantial  home 
of  Mr.  Franklin. 

They  found  it  deserted,  with 
the  exception  of  the  house  ser- 
vants, whose  enthusiastic  welcome 
of  their  master  was  a  good  proof 
of  the  estimation  in  which  they 
held  him,  as  Mrs.  Franklin  had 
gone  with  her  only  child,  Mary, 
to  pass  the  period  of  her  hus- 
band's absence  in  the  interior  of 
Mississippi,  in  the  hope  that  a 
change  of  air  might  prove  bene- 
ficial to  the  exceedingly  delicate 
health  of  the  young  girl,  the  last 
of  many  children  and  regarded 
by  her  parents  with  an  affection, 
which  bordered  on  idolatry.  Mr. 
Franklin  installed  Loui  in  his 
new  home  and  then  left  him  to 
join  his  wife  and  daughter  and 
escort  them  to  Lexington. 

Loui's  first  act  was  to  write  to 
Mademoiselle  and  inform  her  of 
his  present  position,  and  inten- 
tion to  retain  it.  He  had  de- 
termined to  give  her  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  unhappy  circum- 
stances subsequent  to  his  depart- 
ure from  Belle  Esperance,  but  the 
torrent  of  miserable  feeling  which 
swept  over  him  as  he  began  the 
narration  of  the  scenes  of  suffer- 
ing through  which  he  had  passed, 
over-powered  him,  and  hastily, 
though  somewhat  incoherently, 
summing  up  the  reasons  which 
had  induced  his  action,  he  ended 
his  letter  with  these  words.  "The 
unhappy  girl  has  left  me  forever, 
and  the  only  approximation  to 
happiness  which  remains  for  me  is 
to  try  and  forget  that  I  ever  saw 
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her.     If  you  love  me,   never  let 
her  name  be  mentioned  again." 

He  sealed  his  letter  and  then 
devoted  himself  to  the  sad  task  of 
removing  the  name  of  his  Avife 
from  the  trunk,  which  contained 
her  ward-robe  and  substituting 
that  of  his  aunt  to  whom  he  de- 
signed sending  it.  Impelled  by 
that  strange  species  of  irresistible 
fascination  which  prompts  us  to 
approach  what  we  know  will  af- 
fect us  unpleasantly,  he  loosened 
the  straps  of  the  trunk,  and  tak- 
ing its  key,  which  had  been  placed 
by  the  fingers  of  Fifine  on  the 
ring,  which  contained  his  OAvn, 
applied  it  to  the  lock,  and  lifted 
up  the  top.  Never  before  in  the 
course  of  his  young  life,  had  he 
been  possessed  by  such  mingled 
emotions  as  these  which  now  came 
over  him,  and  whatever  the  future 
might  hold  in  reserve,  never  again 
could  he  know  a  feeling  so  keenly 
touching  in  freshness  and  plain- 
tive pathos.  There  lay  all  the  pret- 
ty accessories  of  her  girlish  toilette 
in  the  tasteful  order  in  which  she 
had  arranged  them,  so  unconscious 
of  the  hands  which  were  to  re- 
move them.  There  was  a  little 
scarlet  mantle  which  he  remem- 
bered she  had  worn  when  he  first 
saw  her,  and  there  in  exquisite 
neatness  were  the  fine  linen,  deli- 
cate lace  and  rich  embroideries, 
which  would  be  needed  even  on 
her  sea  voyage,  and  Avhich  Mam'- 
selle  had  procured  from  Kew  Or- 
leans in  order  that  the  bride  of 
Belle  Esperance  might  be  attired 
as  became  her  station.  In  one 
corner  was  her  prayer-book  with 
a  mark  at  the  Marriage  Service, 
made  by  a  handful  of  withered 
leaves,  which    he    recognized  as 


some  of  a  bunch  he  had  trimmed 
from  a  favorite  shrub.  Half  hid- 
den under  a  pile  of  sweetly  scent- 
ed handkerchiefs  lay  a  little  book, 
on  which  was  inscribed  in  Prench 
"  My  journal  since  I  saw  Loui," 
and  he  lifted  it  with  a  strange 
mixture  of  tenderness  and  awe. 
As  he  held  it  up,  a  miniature  fell 
from  it  and  picking  it  up,  he  ut- 
ter an  exclamation  of  absolute  de- 
light at  the  beautiful  face  it  rep- 
resented. It  was  of  a  child  at  the 
age  when  to  all  the  rounded  and 
dimpled  loveliness  of  infancy  is 
added  the  brilliancy  and  express- 
ion which  come  with  the  develop- 
ment of  mental  perceptions  and 
advancement  of  the  ideal  faculties. 
The  face  radiant  with  vivid  color- 
ing, was  encircled  with  heavy  jet 
black  curls,  which  fell  below  the 
the  breast  on  which  a  snow-white 
dove  was  i*esting,  elapsed  there  by 
the  scarcely  less  white  hands  of 
its  little  mistress,  and  starry  eyes 
of  remarkable  size  gazed  up  at  the 
beholder  with  an  expression,  he 
remembered  but  too  well.  On  a 
slip  of  paper  fastened  around  the 
picture  was  traced  in  a  delicate 
hand,  "  My  likeness  when  I  was 
five  years  old — I  wish  I  could  look 
so  again,  so  that  I  might  be  more 
worthy  of  Loui. "  He  bent  down 
and  kissed  the  lovely  face  beneath 
him  and  then  attaching  the  minia- 
ture to  his  watch  chain,  he  laid 
it  on  his  bosom.  Eeplacing  the 
slip  in  the  leaves  of  the  journal, 
he  locked  it  in  his  private  desk, 
and  refastening  the  trunk  had  it 
dispatched  to  his  aunt.  In  due 
time  his  letter  reached  its  destina- 
tion, but  the  steamer  on  which  the 
trunk  was  placed  having  experi- 
enced the  tender  mercies  of  a  snag 
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in  the  Mississippi,  it  and  its   con- 
tents were  deposited  on  the  bot- 
tom of  that  mighty  and  muddy 
stream.     The    twinkling   eyes    of 
Mademoiselle  La  Fronde  lost  much 
of   their    accustomed    brightness 
owing    to    the    moisture    which 
dimned    them,  as    she    read    the 
strangely  sad  letter  of  her  beloved 
and  so  evidently  suffering  nephew. 
It  never    entered     her    mind  to 
question  the  propriety  of  his   con- 
duct, nor  comment  on  the  motives 
which  induced  him  to  prefer   the 
position  of  a  private  secretary  in 
Lexington,  to  a  re-union  Avith  his 
wife  and  the  congenial  life  in  Par- 
is, which  her  fortune,  which  was  to 
come  into  her  possession  on  her 
marriage,  would  permit.     Loui's 
will  was  her  law,   and  his  adopt- 
ion of  a  plan  at  once   invested 
it  in  her  estimation  with  dignity 
and    propriety.     So  she  received 
the  expression  of  his  wishes  with 
the  single  determination  to  carry 
them  into  eftect,  exculpating  him 
from  even  the  shadow  of  a  fault, 
and,  as  is  natural  with  her  sex, 
laid  a  double  share  of  blame  upon 
'Camille,    whose   course  she  now 
viewed  in  a  stern  light,   in  that 
it    has  been  cause  of    rendering 
Loui  unhappy.     She  communica- 
ted this  feeling  very  plainly  to  her 
cousin  in  a  decidedly  sui-generis- 
tic  letter,  which  she  closed  by  quot- 
ing, without  any  previous  prepar- 
ation, the  concluding  sentence  of 
Loui's  letter. 

Then  fortifying  herself  with  the 
reflection  that  suftering  is  an  in- 
separable adjunct  of  greatness, 
the  good  lady  deduced  a  cause  for 
increased  family  pride  from  the 
very  unhappiness  of  her  nephew, 
and    devoted     herself    with     in- 


creased assiduity  to  the  study  of 
the  Chronicles  of  La  Fronde,  en- 
deavoring to  find  in  their  vera- 
cious records  a  case  analogous  to 
that  of  Loui. 

The     ^letter    was    received    at 
Broad-fields  on  the  evening  of  a 
day    so     balmy    that,     Camille, 
tempted   by  its    spring-like   soft- 
ness, had  walked  beyond  her  ac- 
customed  limits.       Finding   that 
she  had  drawn  rather  too  freely 
on  her  slender  stock   of   strength, 
she  stopped  to  rest  in  the  pretty 
rustic  chapel  which   her   uncle,  in 
conjunction  with     Col.     Preston, 
had  built  for  the  benefit  of   their 
respective  plantations,  the   servi- 
ces being  conducted  alternately  by 
the  minister  of   the   neighboring- 
parish  and   Mr.   Esten,    who  had 
been  duly  qualified  as  lay  reader. 
The  young  girl  was  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  influences  of  the 
time  and  place,  and  seating  her- 
self on  the  low   step  which  sur- 
rounded the  chancel,   she  rested 
her  head  against  its  railing,  while 
memory  recalled  the  old  church  at 
Belle  Esperance  and  the   morning 
of  her  marriage.     The  retrospect 
was  not  unpleasant  now,  for  time 
had  soothed   the   unhappiness  she 
had  then  felt,  until  it  had  lost  half 
its  proportions  and  she  was  sup- 
ported by  a  hope   which,    though 
unacknowledged  even  to  her  own 
heart,  had  the  strength  of  a  set- 
tled  conviction    and   formed  the 
motive  power  of  her   young  life. 
This  was  the  belief   that  Loui's 
coldness  of  manner    and    words 
which  had  wounded  her  so  cruel- 
ly, were  all  assumed,  and  that  in 
reality  he  loved  her   with   the  de- 
votion, she  had  attributed  to  him, 
when  she  consented  to  become  his 
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wife.  This  thought  had  been  un- 
consciously strengthened  as  she 
learned  more  of  her  own  capaci- 
ties for  pleasing,  and  saw  in  the 
love  which  she  inspired  in  all  with 
whom  she  was  associated,  a  sweet 
proof  of  her  power  to  charm  even 
her  fastidious  husband,  who  she 
felt  would  forgive  her  rash  deser- 
tion of  him,  now  that  her  uncle 
had  informed  him  of  the  girlish 
and  romantic  motives,  which  had 
prompted  it. 

Impressed  by  this  soothing 
thought,  she  rested  in  a  state  of 
dreamy  repose;  then  a  sudden 
thought  seemed  to  strike  her  like 
an  inspiration,  and  yielding  to 
its  impulse,  she  knelt  at  the  chan- 
cel rail,  and  clasping  her  little 
hands,  poured  out  her  very  soul 
in  an  impassioned  prayer,  that 
God  would  make  her  husband  love 
her,  render  her  worthy  of  his 
love,  and  give  her  the  joy  of  his 
presence  again. 

As  she  knelt  there  with  her 
silky  hair  falling  in  rich  masses 
over  her  neck,  her  soft  lips  parted 
as  the  tide  of  petition  surged 
through  them,  her  cheeks  flushed 
in  the  earnestness  of  her  appeal, 
and  her  shining  eyes  intently 
fastened  on  the  Cross  suspended 
over  the  Altar,  the  original  of  the 
picture,  which  lay  on  Loui's 
breast  was  reproduced  with  re- 
doubled beauty. 

At  this  moment  she  heard  her 
name  called,  and  turning  around, 
saw  one  of  the  house  servants  who 


had  been  dispatched  by  her  aunt 
with  a  letter,  which,  as  she  right- 
ly conjectured,  contained  the  long 
hoped  for  tidings  of  Loui.  With 
a  cry  of  joy  Camille  seized  the  let- 
ter and  then  telling  the  boy  to  re- 
turn to  the  house,  she  tore  open 
her  treasure  with  hands  that 
trembled  in  the  excess  of  her  agi- 
tation. She  read  rapidly  and  with 
a  blank  amazement,  which  prevent" 
ed  her  senses  from  taking  in  the 
real  meaning  of  the  words,  until 
she  reached  the  last  sentence. — 
then  a  wild  consciousness  shot 
through  her  heart,  and  with 
strained  and  dilating  eyes  she 
went  over  it  again,  slowly  repeat- 
ing aloud  the  cruel  words  in  which 
her  husband  renounced  her  for- 
ever. Then  as  the  full  weight  of 
her  misery  came  upon  her,  the 
poor  child  pressed  her  hands 
wearily  upon  her  breast,  which  a 
few  moments  before  had  bounded 
with  the  sweet  hopes  which  rocked 
her  heart  to  a  happy  rest,  and 
said  in  the  tone  of  one  who  meek- 
ly accepts  an  overpowering  sor- 
row: "It  is  all  over  now!  My 
dream  of  earthly  happiness  is 
gone,  henceforth  I  devote  myself 
to  Thy  service — Oh!  Father,  make 
me  fit  to  serve  Thee!" 

Then  kneeling  again  at  the 
chancel  rail  she  laid  her  pure 
young  head  upon  it,  and  breathed 
a  prayer,  which  like  the  fragrance 
diftused  by  the  crushed  spice,  rose 
richer  and  sweeter  in  that  it  came 
from  a  broken  heart. 
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It  is  a  gift  for  which  to  render  praise, 
Ceaseless  and  fervent,  that  our  troubled  hearts 
Can  hide  the  harrowing  grief  that  chafes  and  smarts, 

And  shut  themselves  from  all  intrusive  gaze. 
Oft  when  the  murmur  of  the  world  grows  low. 
And  the  felt  silence  broods,  serene  and  still, — 

The  inward  ear  is  listening  to  the  flow 
Of  eddying  memories,  that  flood  and  fill 
The  soul  with  tumult.     Then — how  blest  to  wear, 

To  eyes  that  yield,  no  sympathizing  look, 
A  face  of  tidal  quiet,  that  shall  bear 
Xo  hint  of  undercurrents!     Who  could  brook 

That  even  our  nearest,  dearest,  best  shoiild  know 

The  secret  springs  of  many  an  hour  of  woe! 


RAMBLES  IX   YORKSHIRE. 


■It  is  a  cj[uaint  old  cit}',  indeed, 
"5vith  its  tiled  roofs,  and  its  ancient 
wall,  and  its  narrow,  tortuous 
streets,  and,  rising  over  all,  the 
towers  of  its  venerable  Minster, 
and  the  transition  is  striking  from 
the  Nineteenth  Century  to  any 
time  these  two  or  three  hundred 
years,  as  the  stranger  leaves  the 
railway  carriage  which  has  whirl- 
ed him,  in  four  hours  and  a  half, 
one  hundred  and  ninety-six  miles 
from  London,  and  loses  himself  in 
three  minutes  in  the  intricacies  of 
the  Cathedral  City  of  York.  In 
the  matter  of  antiquity  the  city 
has  greater  claims,  perhaps,  upon 
the  traveler's  attention  than  any 
other  place  in  the  kingdom.  It  is 
-something  to  go  back  to  the  Picts 
Vol.  III.— Xo.  IY. 


and  Scots  and  the  recapture  of  the 
town  from  them,  fourteen  centu- 
ries ago,  by  those  highly  respect- 
able old  buffers,  Hengist  and  Hor- 
sa,  who  came  at  a  very  early  per- 
iod to  bother  the  natives  in  the  use 
of  the  aspirates,  but  York  was  a 
town  of  no  little  importance,  we 
are  told,  before  Agricola  made  it 
his  residence  in  the  numerically 
insignificant  year  of  78,  and  if  we 
leave  the  daylight  of  history  for 
the  twilight  of  fable  we  shall  learn 
from  the  monks  that  it  was  found- 
ed by  a  great-grandson  of  ^neas 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  David. 
All  the  historical  associations  of 
York  the  stranger  will  find  care- 
fully and  conveniently  set  down 
for  him  in  Mr.  Black's  very  excel- 
21 
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lent  "Picturesque  Guide  to  York- 
shire," fresh  from  the  perusal  of 
which  he  will  start  out  upon  his 
rambles  through  the  town  with 
such  a  jumble  of  miscellaneous 
personages  in  his  memory,  in  the 
most  admired  chronological  disor- 
der, that  it  would  hardly  surprise 
him  in  his  confusion  of  dates  to 
encounter  some  of  them  in  the 
flesh  within  the  next  hundred 
yards.  Here  a  Koman  Emperor 
died  and  here  an  English  King 
was  married;  over  these  stones 
galloped  many  a  group  of  knights- 
in-armor,  in  the  day  when  war- 
riors themselves  were  "iron- 
clads;" here  rumbled  the  cumbrous 
artillery  of  King  and  Parliament, 
and  dashed  Dick  Turpin  on  his 
memorable  ride;  and  along  these 
pavements  passed  gentle  Jeanie 
Deans  on  her  journey  to  London, 
and  that  remarkable  man  Eugene 
Aram  on  his  way  to  the  Castle, 
with  "gyves  upon  his  wrists." 
One  cannot  help  thinking  of  them 
all,  just  after  reading,  as  in  duty 
bound,  Mr.  Black's  account  of 
York,  and  is  not  quite  brought 
back  from  the  past  until  he  nar- 
rowly escapes  being  run  over,  not 
by  a  Roman  chariot  but  by  a  hotel 
omnibus,  or,  turning  a  corner, 
comes  in  collision  with  a  police- 
man instead  of  a  Plantagenet. 

The  mixture  of  old  and  new  in 
York  is  odd  enough.  The 
town  of  to-day  is  pleasingly  pro- 
vincial in  its  out-of-door  life,  and 
has  a  population  of  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants,  who  are  usefully  em- 
ployed in  making  beer,  gloves, 
combs,  leather,  paper-hangings, 
lollipops,  iron-casting  and  glass- 
ware. There  is  a  very  beautiful 
new  bridge  but  a  short  distance 


above  a  fine  old  bridge  across  the 
little  river  Ouse,  which  flows 
through  the  city,  and  there  are 
smart  shops  with  plate-glass  win- 
dows, full  of  pretty  things  from 
London,  in  close  juxtaposition  to 
the  crumbling  walls  of  old  church- 
es of  the  middle  ages,  and  the 
extensive  buildings  of  the  railway 
station  have  risen  upon  the  ruins 
of  ancient  abbeys  and  hospitals. 
The  antiquities  of  York  tell  of 
these  periods  of  departed  grandeur. 
The  castle  refers  to  the  palmy 
days  of  Courts  and  Parliaments, 
the  monastic  remains  suggest  the 
former  sacerdotal  supremacy  of 
the  place,  and  the  Eoman  memo- 
rials speak  of  the  high  civilization 
which  translated  from  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  made  York  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  Christian 
era  the  most  considerable  city  of 
Western  Europe. 

The  antiquarian,  and  the  con- 
scientious sight-seer  who  honestly 
follows  his  guide-book  in  York, 
will  bless  the  Yorkshire  Philo- 
sophical Society  for  this,  that 
through  the  agency  of  that  praise- 
worthy and  valuable  institution 
they  are  enabled,  for  the  moderate 
expenditure  of  a  shilling  (any 
week  day  but  Saturday,  when  the 
fee  is  only  a  penny)  to  see  collect- 
ed together  in  one  place,  the 
Roman  curiosities  and  the  mon- 
astic ruins,  besides  many  objects 
of  interest  in  geology  and  natural 
history.  The  Societj'  some  years 
ago  obtained  from  government 
a  grant  of  what  was  left  of 
St.  Mary's  Abbey  and  the  greater 
part  of  its  site,  which  has  been 
laid  ofi"  in  beautiful  gardens, 
wherein  the  Society  has  erected 
a  Museum  for    the    safe-keeping 
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and  exliibition  of  its  collections. 
The  Abbey  must  have  been  a  pile 
of  great  extent  and  of  exquisite 
beauty  from  the  fragments  that 
remain,  little  bits  of  rich  door- 
ways, here  and  there  a  pillar  or  a 
column,  and  eight  windows,  the 
tracery  of  which  in  stone,  is  ex- 
ceedingly delicate.  The  Hospi- 
tium,  an  old  building  of  wood  and 
stone,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Monastery  and  used  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  such  visitors  as  were 
not  admitted  to  the  principal 
apartments  of  the  religious  estab- 
lishment, contains  a  very  large 
number  of  the  Eoman  relics,  con- 
sisting of  many  curious  objects  in 
bronze,  gold,  silver  and  marble. 
Here  is  a  sarcophagus  in  which 
one  of  the  "Victorious  Sixth 
Legion "  was  buried,  rest  his 
soul!  How  we  should  like  to 
know  something  of  the  life  of  this 
man!  Was  he  a  man  "  set  under 
authority,  having  under  him  sol- 
diers," like  the  centurion,  or  was 
he  a  centurion's  servant,  in  the 
same  social  rank  Avith  him  on 
whom  the  miracle  of  healing  was 
wrought?  Did  he  wear  this  ring 
that  we  see  in  the  case  close  by, 
did  he  drink  from  this  amphora 
which  time  has  spared,  and  what 
drank  he?  Was  it  Falernian,  or 
the  Bass's  Pale  of  the  period? 
What  manner  of  habitation  had 
he?  Was  York  then  as  Pompeii 
having  for  the  floors  of  its  dwell- 
ings such  pavements  in  mosaic  as 
these  which  have  been  dug  up 
after  eighteen  centuries  of  con- 
cealment under  ground?  These 
ornaments  of  gold,  did  they  be- 
long to  placens  uxor?  Was  she  of 
the  island,  and  did  she  at  all  re- 
semble the  lady  whom  Mr.   Mil- 


lais  has  painted,  in  his  picture  of 
the  Departure  of  the  Komans  from 
Britain,  on  the  beach  at  Dover 
fondly  clasping  her  husband  at  the 
moment  of  parting  with  him  for 
ever?  It  is  a  curious  field  of 
speculation,  this  Koman  occupa- 
tion of  Britain :  it  is  strange  that 
possessing  so  many  relics  that  be- 
speak a  high  civilization  for  the 
time,  we  should  know  so  little 
about  it— that  leaving  a  great 
wall  to  tell  of  their  conquest  the 
Komans  should  have  left  no  his- 
tory to  hand  down  its  res  gestae; 
and  it  is  stranger  still,  that  hav- 
ing enjoyed  such  a  civilization,  or 
been  brought  in  contact  with  it, 
during  several  hundred  years,  the 
ancient  Britons  should  have  re- 
lapsed into  the  most  hideous  bar- 
barism. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  there  was  a  large 
collection  of  fossils  and  of  the 
bones  of  extinct  British  quadru- 
peds, from  which  it  would  appear 
that  the  British  lion  is  not  a  myth 
after  all,  but  that  he  once  roamed 
the  forests  of  the  island  and  was 
king  thereof,  and  that  before  his 
reign  the  great  leading  family  of 
Britain  was  the  Saurian  family, 
though  the  Irish,  we  may  suppose, 
might  set  up  their  claim  with 
some  show  of  justice  to  the  origi- 
nal Jethy  O'Saurus;  but  as  I  did 
not  come  to  York  to  study  fossils, 
and  as  I  have  found  Museums  to 
be  pretty  much  the  same  sort  of 
thing,  in  my  ignorance,  every- 
where, (like  the  "  swell  "  who  was 
eloquently  rebuked  by  Mr.  Euskin 
for  saying  that  one  mountain  was 
to  him  just  like  another  moun- 
tain) I  did  not  take  the  proper 
degree  of  interest  in  the  museum, 
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and  was  glad  to  escape  into  the 
grounds,  Avliere  was  to  be  seen  a 
much  prettier  sight  in  sunshine 
and  turf,  green  and  gold,  "a 
Gothic  ruin  and  a  Grecian  house," 
and  maidens  and  children  in  hap- 
py groups  around. 

Luncheon  comes  opportunely 
after  sight-seeing,  and  on  the  day 
of  my  visit  to  St.  Mary's  Ahbey,  I 
went  directly  from  the  grounds  to 
the  old  hostelry  of  the  Black  Swan 
where  our  little  party  partook  of 
the  hams  and  the  beer  of  York, 
both  famous  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. Upon  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing there  is  the  sculptured  simili- 
tude of  the  Black  Swan  with  ex- 
tended wings  as  it  has  remained 
unruffled  for  more  than  a  century, 
while  great  modern  hotels  were 
building  at  the  Station  and  else- 
where, and  the  interior  of  the  es- 
tablishment has  the  look  as  hav- 
ing undergone  no  change  since, 
let  us  say,  the  settlement  of  the 
Hanoverian  succession.  In  the 
smoking  room  there  hangs  over 
the  great  fire  place  the  veritable 
card  of  the  arrivals  and  depart- 
ures of  the  stage  coaches  running 
to  and  from  all  parts  of  England, 
in  the  olden  time,  the  card  setting 
forth  in  brief  for  the  information 
of  the  guests  of  the  Black  Swan 
the  towns  through  which  the 
coaches  passed — the  Bradshaw  of 
our  ancestors  with  the  advantage 
over  our  own  guide  of  simplicity 
and  intelligibility— and  in  the  court 
yai'd  is  a  drinking  trough  for 
horses  over  which  is  inscribed 
this  distich — 

"Whoever  washes  /?!■(■(';•  hands  in  here 
Must  sixpence  pay  or  a  pint  of  beer." 

The  Black  Swan  was  of  old  the 
head-quarters  of  ihe  coaches,  and 


this  court-3'ard,  now  so  silent  and 
deserted  with  only  a  single  stable 
boy  shuffling  about  it,  was  gay 
enough  then  with  the  guards  in 
their  red  coats  and  noisy  enough 
with  the  blare  of  their  horns,  as  the 
rattling  Swiftsure  and  the  brilliant 
Tally-Ho,  with  polished  panels 
and  burnished  mountings,  passed 
through  the  gates.  Were  I  a  guest 
of  the  Black  Swan  I  am  sure  I 
should  wake  in  the  morning  fancy- 
ing that  I  heard  the  preliminary 
toot  of  departure  from  below,  and 
get  up  in  haste  lest  I  should  be  left 
by  the  coachman. 

As  on  the  Continent  it  has  been 
said,  as  a  bit  of  continental  "pro- 
verbial philosophy,"  that  all  roads 
lead  to  Eome,  so  in  York  it  may 
be  said  that  all  the  streets  lead  to 
the  Cathedral.  Walk  in  whatever 
quarter  you  may,  so  that  you  do 
not  get  into  the  countrj^,  and  if 
you  will  but  walk  far  enough  you 
will  surely  come  out  upon  the  Min- 
ster. This  magnificient  structure 
is  not  only  the  most  important 
and  interesting  feature  of  the  city, 
but  the  finest  of  all  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal Gothic  edifices  of  England,  and 
worthy  to  be  named  even  with  the 
great  temples  of  Antwerp  and 
Strasburg,  of  Burgos  and  Milan. 
The  American  should  by  all  means 
endeavor  to  see  York  Minster  be- 
fore going  to  the  Continent,  be- 
cause coming  freshly  from  the 
grandest  triumphs  of  the  Gothic 
architecture,  York  Minster  may 
impress  him  with  a  sense  of  dis- 
appointment from  its  being  infe- 
rior to  these  in  size,  and  he  may 
pass  it  by  with  a  ver}-  cursory  ex- 
amination of  its  beauties.  More 
than  this,  after  a  tour  of  some 
months  through  France,  Germany, 
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Italy,  Spain,  one  becomes  weary 
of  cathedrals,  of  tlying  buttresses 
and  gargoyles  and  stained  windows 
and  bosses  and  mullions.  There 
is  a  limit  to  one's  enjoyment  of 
architecture  as  to  one's  appetite 
for  partridges,  and  the  capacity  for 
minsters  may  be  exhausted  before 
he  reaches  York.  In  no  other 
way  can  I  account  for  the  fact 
that  when  I  tirst  saw  York  Min- 
ster, now  more  than  twelve  years 
ago,  rapidily  returning  from  the 
Continent  to  America,  I  was  stu- 
pidly insensible  to  its  marvelous 
grace  and  grandeur.  It  was  a 
chill  Xovember  day,  and  the  air 
was  tilled  with  descending  snow- 
flakes,  and  the  interior  was  dark, 
and  I  came  away  thinking  the 
merits  of  the  structure  had  been 
very  greatly  exaggerated.  With 
this  impression  in  my  memory,  it 
was  with  something  like  awe- 
struck astonishment  that  I  stood 
again  in  front  of  the  edifice  and 
gazed  upon  its  beautiful  lines.  It 
was  another  and  the  same,  one 
could  not  all  forget  it  and  3'et 
there  seemed  to  have  come  over 
it  a  wondrous  glory  that  it  had 
not  before.  The  difi'erence  of  sun- 
shine and  snow-storm  did  not  ex- 
plain the  change,  nor  yet  the  fact 
that  meanwhile  the  eflect  of  the 
cathedral  has  been  much  enhanced 
by  the  removal  of  many  old  build- 
ings which  formerly  blocked  up 
the  approach  to  the  west  front. — 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  of 
demolition  will  go  on  until  an 
open  space  can  be  secured  on  all 
sides  of  the  great  fabric,  so  that 
the  full  majesty  of  its  design  may 
break  upon  the  beholder  from 
whatever  point  he  may  view  it. 
The  dimensions  of  a  building, 


given  in  figures,  rarely  serve  to  af- 
ford one  who  has  not  seen  it,  any 
adequate  idea  of  its  efiect,  yet 
when  it  is  stated  that  York  Min- 
ster is  52ii  feet  in  length  and  250 
feet  in  breadth  across  the  tran- 
sept, the  reader  will  see  that  it  is, 
indeed,  vast,  and,  if  he  be  not  fa- 
miliar with  immense  structures, 
he  will  have  some  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving of  such  magnitude  in  ar- 
chitecture. Internally,  the  sense 
of  beauty  is  overwhelmingly  excit- 
ed by  the  cathedral ;  the  harmony 
of  its  several  parts,  the  mellow 
light  that  streams  through  the 
painted  windows,  the  far  receding 
perspective  of  the  vaulted  roof, 
the  subdued  tint  of  the  stone,  the 
certain  nameless  air  of  the  whole 
interior  so  gratify  the  taste  and 
captivate  the  imagination  that  the 
beholder  has  no  thought  of  meas- 
urement at  all.  That  the  great 
window  of  the  east  end  is  76  feet 
high  and  32  feet  wide  is  of  no  mo- 
ment whatever.  He  does  not 
think  of  size,  he  only  exclaims 
"how  beautiful  I ' '  And  the  beau- 
ty grows  upon  the  visitor  more  and 
more.  Familiarity  does  not  en- 
gender indifierence,  it  only  deep- 
ens the  impression  that  has  first 
been  made.  Hugh  Miller  tells  us 
that,  when  he  visited  York  Min- 
ster, while  he  felt  the  poetry  of 
tbe  edifice,  the  sentiment  of  rev-' 
erence  was  so  little  excited  in  him 
by  it,  that  he  failed  to  remove  his 
hat  until  somewhat  rudely  com- 
manded to  do  so  by  one  of  the  of- 
ficials, and  he  attributes  the  fact 
to  his  Presbyterian  education.  I 
confess  I  cannot  understand  this. 
Awe- struck  admiration  is  very 
nearly  akin  to  reverence.  Protes- 
tant as  I  am,  I  can  never  forget 
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the  feeling  of  reverence  that  over- 
came me  when  I  first  entered  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome,  and  though  I 
made  many  visits  to  York  Minster 
during  a  sojourn  of  two  weeks  in 
its  neighborhood,  I  never  passed 
into  the  nave  without  being  hush- 
ed into  silence,  without  a  thankful, 
I  might  say  devotional  recognition 
of  the  beautiful  around  and  above 
me,  nor  indeed,  without  feeling 
that  a  sort  of  perpetual  worship 
was  going  on  there  to  the  Giver  of 
every  good  and  perfect  gift. 

One  of  these  visits  I  made  in  the 
company  and  under  the  guidance 
of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  educated  at  PiUgby  un- 
der Dr.  Arnold  and  at  Oxford, 
who  had  once  been  a  Canon  of  the 
Cathedral,  a  gentleman  deeply  im- 
bued with  all  learning,  who  loved 
every  part  of  the  great  edifice,  to 
whom  there  was  a  sermon  in  every 
stone  and  a  psalm  in  every  quatre- 
foil.  There  could  not  have  been 
a  more  delightful  cicerone.  We 
went  through  every  portion  of  the 
pile  and  its  adjuncts,  from  the 
crypt  to  the  Chapter  House,  and 
saw  the  drinking  horn  of  Ulplius 
and  the  crozier  of  silver  that  be- 
longed, I  believe,  to  Archbishop 
Scroop,  and  all  of  interest  and  an- 
tiquity that  Avas  contained  in  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  structure,  not 
forgetting  the  library  from  which 
my  companion  borrowed  some 
ponderous  volumes.  Together  we 
surveyed  the  exterior  from  every 
possible  point  of  view,  but  found 
the  most  effective  coiq)  cVceil  from 
the  west  just  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
St.  Wilfrid,  a  florid  building  which 
has  been  recently  erected,  and 
was  opened  by  Cardinal  Wiseman, 


in  1864.  The  zealous  Romanist 
may  be  well  supposed  never  to 
enter  this  noble  edifice  without 
casting  a  look  of  bitter  regret  at 
the  great  temple  across  the  way, 
as  he  reflects  that  it  was  so  long 
under  the  domination  of  the  Pope. 
An  old  man,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
was  pointed  out  to  me  in  the  Ca- 
thedral, sitting  on  a  bench  in  the 
great  nave,  who,  for  many  years 
past,  has  spent  several  hours  of 
every  day  in  the  Minster  which  he 
confidently  believes  he  will  yet 
live  to  see  given  back  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  In  view  of  the 
immense  strides  that  have  been 
made  in  the  direction  of  the 
Papacy  by  an  increasing  party  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  within  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  old 
man's  faith  may  not  appear  to 
some  so  unreasonable  after  all, 
and  if  he  should  ever  see  morning 
service  performed  in  the  Minster 
after  the  manner  of  St.  Albau's, 
Holborn,  he  might  fancj^  the  long- 
looked  for  hour  of  reinstatement 
had  come  at  last  and  sing  his 
nunc  dimittis  with  rapture. 

My  companion  related  to  me 
with  a  great  deal  of  sensibilit}-  the 
melancholy  story  of  the  two  disas- 
trous fires,  occurring  within  a  pe- 
riod of  eleven  years,  by  which  the 
Minster  was  so  cruelly  injured. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  work  of 
an  incendiary  and  happened  in 
1829.  A  lunatic  named  Martin, 
who  had  concealed  himself  behind 
a  tomb,  after  evening  service  set 
fire  to  the  choir,  and  despite  all 
efibrts  to  extinguish  the  flames, 
this  portion  of  the  building,  with 
its  exquisite  carvings  in  oak,  was 
entirel}'  destroyed.  The  second 
fire  of  184:0  my  companion  well  re- 
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membered.  He  spoke  of  the  thor- 
oughness and  success  of  the  resto- 
ration with  a  very  natural  pride 
as  a  good  Churchman  and  as  a 
lover  of  art.  The  recurrence  of 
«uch  a  disaster  after  so  short  an 
interval  has  caused  the  authorities 
to  adopt  great  precautions  against 
a  third  fire  in  which  the  whole 
fabric  might  be  laid  in  ruins. — 
Should  such  a  calamity  occur 
York  Minster  would  probably  not 
be  reconstructed  upon  its  present 
scale  of  magnitude  and  magnifi- 
cence. The  age  of  building  Ca- 
thedrals has  passed  away. 

An  hour's  ride  by  rail  from 
York  will  transport  the  traveler 
to  a  town  oftering  the  liveliest 
contrast  in  appearance  to  the 
archi-episcopal  city. 

It  is  the  fashionable  season  we 
will  suppose. 

Arriving  with  two  or  three  hun- 
dred other  passengers  at  a  smart, 
bright,  bustling  station  he  will  be 
speedily  whisked  in  a  fly  through 
streets  filled  with  well-dressed 
people,  lounging  about,  and  small 
four  wheel  open  carriages,  drawn 
by  one  horse,  on  the  back  of 
which  sits  a  juvenile  postillion  in 
red  jacket,  much  too  small  for 
him,  and  enormous  jack-boots  in 
which  he  seems  lost — and  present- 
ly he  (the  traveler  not  the  postil- 
lion) will  begin  to  ascend  some 
very  steep  hills,  over  a  smoothly 
paved  road-way,  between  lines  of 
tall,  well-built  houses  and  along 
the  margin  of  pretty  little  squares, 
having  reached  the  summit  of 
which  hills,  he  will  find  himself 
on  a  noble  terrace,  looking  sharply 
■down  for  several  hundred  feet 
upon  a  collection  of  rather  mean 
buildings    in    a     narrow     valley 


spanned  by  a  fine  bridge,  and 
across  the  valley  a  bold  rocky 
promontory  crowned  by  a  ruinous 
old  castle,  and  all  around,  far 
away  to  the  northern  and  eastern 
horizon,  the  everlasting  sea. — 
This  is  Scarborough. 

Scarborough  is  known  as  the 
"Queen  of  English  Watering 
Places,"  and  has  long  enjoyed  its 
popularity,  but  has  also  had  its 
periods  of  decadence.  In  the  old 
time  of  "The  Road,'-  when  the 
great  world  traveled  in  their  own 
conve3'ances,  any  number  of 
dukes,  marquises  and  earls  went 
annually  to  Scarborough  with 
their  families,  in  the  lumbering 
old  chariots  then  in  vogue.  This 
was  full  half  a  century  before  the 
gentry  of  Virginia  and  Carolina 
were  accustomed  to  journey  four- 
in-hand  to  Balston  and  Saratoga, 
and  in  the  days  when  Sheridan,  re- 
casting the  comedy  of  Yanbrugh, 
supposes  Lord  Foppington  to 
carry  on  his  intrigues  there,  and 
when  it  divided  with  Bath,  under 
the  reign  of  Beau  ISTash,  the 
favor  of  the  aristocracy.  At  a 
later  da}^,  as  we  know,  the 
"  finest  gentleman  in  Europe  " 
built  the  Pavilion  on  the  Channel 
and  brought  Brighton  into  fash- 
ion, and  later  still  the  young 
British  nobleman  bet3:ayed  a  de- 
cided preference  for  the  German 
Spas,  where  the  restoration  of  his 
health  was  greath'  facilitated,  or 
the  ennui  of  the  summer  months 
was  more  pleasanth*  beguiled,  by 
the  twirl  of  the  roulette  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  rouge-et-noir.  If 
Scarborough  dwindled  for  a  time, 
during  the  Prince  Regent's  ca- 
reer, the  very  cause  which  filled 
Baden  and  Ems  with  English  mi- 
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lors,  viz:  the  universal  extension  of 
the  railway,  has  restored  its  pros- 
perity. The  company  is  not  the 
same,  but  it  is  larger.  Scar- 
borough is  now  the  great  resort  of 
the  easy  middle  classes  and  of 
Messrs.  Hoi  PoUoi  and  others — 
who  can  reach  it  by  rail  from  any 
part  of  the  island  in  a  day,  while 
it  still  enjoys  the  patronage  of  a 
feufficient  number  of  the  nobility 
to  give  the  hel  air  to  its  prome- 
nades and  to  glorify  the  gazette 
with  the  lustre  of  lordly  names. 

There  were  six  or  eight  thou- 
sand visitors  at  Scarborough,  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  distributed  a- 
mong  the  various  hotels  and  living 
in  apartments,  some  spending  the 
entire  season  but  the  great  major- 
ity coming  and  going  as  at  all  wa- 
tering places.  There  was  no  ho- 
tel as  large  as  the  Ocean  House  at 
Kewport  or  that  of  the  Sweet 
Springs  in  Virginia,  and  there  was 
a  marked  gradation  in  their  va- 
rious positions  in  the  scale  of  fash- 
ion. The  Crown  and  the  Queen's 
seemed  to  look  down  on  all  the 
rest,  even  the  Prince  of  Wales', 
and  quite  scorned  the  Princess 
Royal,  where  I  was  lodged,  a 
clean,  a,irj,  comfortable  estab- 
lishment which  literally  looked 
down  from  a  perch  of  two  hun- 
dred feet  on  the  town  and  all  that 
it  contained.  There  were  guests 
at  our  house  who  were  only  too 
glad  to  attend  the  hops  and  balls 
at  the  greater  houses  and  came 
back  with  pleasant  gossip,  given 
at  table  d'hote,  of  the  illustrious 
people  they  saw  there,  but  the 
illustrious  people  never  returned 
the  compliment  by  illustrating  the 
modest  little  dances  of  the  Prin- 
cess Royal.      It    was  noticeable. 


too,  that  constant  migrations  were- 
going  on  from  our  house  to  the 
greater  houses  upon  vacancies 
being  presented  therein,  so  that 
the  Princess  Ro3'al  seemed  to 
serve  simply  as  a  lodging  house 
in  ordinary  to  these  more  fashion- 
able resorts,  where  Scarborough 
pleasure-seekers  passed  a  sort  of 
probationary  residence  before  en- 
tering upon  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  season. 

The  routine  of  life  of  Scar- 
borough is  much  the  same  with 
that  of  all  sea-side  retreats  the 
world  over,  with  that  of  Scheven- 
ing,  Biarritz,  Newport,  Pass 
Christian — who  does  not  know  it? 
or  if  there  are  in  it  some  features 
peculiar  to  England,  where  have 
John  Leech's  sketches  not  reach- 
ed? It  is  a  life  of  billiards,  bath- 
ing, flirtations,  fatiguing  excurs- 
ions into  the  regions  round-about, 
futile  piscatorial  elforts  in  boats 
on  the  ba}'  in  which  the  sun  peels 
the  skin  from  one's  nose,  music 
of  militar}^  band,  morning  lounge 
to  the  newsman's  for  the  London 
journals,  hops  as  already  sug- 
gested, etc.,  etc.  It  may  be 
varied,  as  in  all  sea-port  towns, 
b}^  plunging  into  all  manner  of 
tarry  little  alleys  and  fishy  by- 
lanes  which  lead  down  to  the 
water  where  the  hardy  British 
mariner  abides  in  his  sailor's 
boarding  house,  or,  as  at  other 
watering  places,  by  attendance 
upon  the  concert  of  Mad'lle. 
Squallini,  prima  donna  from  ever 
so  many  Royal  and  Imperial 
opera-houses,  the  circus,  the  per- 
formance on  the  tl3'ing  trapeze, 
and  so  on,  for  those  accommoda- 
ting servants  of  the  public,  the 
showmen  and   the   acrobats  and 
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the  prime  donne,  always  come  to 
the  Court  of  Fashion  and  of 
Pleasure  wherever  it  may  be  held. 
Also  come  hither  the  fashionable 
venders  of  elegant  inutilities, 
opening  branches  of  their  London 
shops,  and  modistes,  and  coifteurs, 
Jobkins  from  Regent  street  and 
Madame  Yelours  of  Baker  street, 
Portman  square,  "W.  and  Eglan- 
tine, of  whom  Titmarsh  wrote — 
likewise  benevolent  chiropodists, 
who  have  removed  without  pain 
the  corns  of  His  Royal  Highness, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  pared 
the  bunions  of  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge to  the  unspeakable  satis- 
faction of  that  eminent  personage, 
and  quack  doctors  innumerable, 
who,  shrewdly  calculating  on  the 
credulity  of  their  fellow-men,  have 
repaired  to  a  health-giving  at- 
mosphere on  the  sea  to  cure  all 
bodily  ailments  with  the  Wonder- 
ful Elixir  of  H3'geia  and  the 
Medicated  Mead  of  Madagascar. 
As  for  the  photographer,  he  is  the 
Inevitable.  The  number  of  gal- 
leries in  Scarborough  is  so  great 
that  one  might  suppose  there  was 
a  munincipal  regulation  that  every 
visitor  should  have  himself  photo- 
graphed on  pain  of  not  being  per- 
mitted to  bathe. 

The  daily  excitement,  gaiety, 
fashion,  gossip  of  Scarborough 
culminate  in  the  afternoon  upon 
the  Esplanade»and  along  the  Spa. 
The  Esplanade  is  a  commanding 
terrace  flanked  by  fine  buildings 
300  feet  above  the  sea,  and  precip- 
itously overlooking  the  Spa,  which 
is  au  extended  promenade  upon 
the  very  margin  of  the  ocean, 
having,  on  one  side,  some  very- 
noble  music  halls  of  stone,  erect- 
ed   after    designs    of   Sir  Joseph 


Paxton,  and  on  the  other  a  solid 
quay  or  sea-wall  of  masonr3\  An 
open  space  contiguous  to  the  mu- 
sic halls,  is  provided  with  seats 
and  benches,  and  a  handsome  pa- 
vilion for  the  band  which  plays 
every  afternoon  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  public,  the  public 
having  paid  its  sixpence  for  ad- 
mission at  the  Spa  gates.  The 
Esplanade  is  directly  reached 
from  the  Spa  by  flights  of  stone 
steps  ascending  the  cliff  for  half 
the  elevation,  and  terrace  walks 
for  the  remainder.  There  is  prob- 
ably not  a  more  delightful  spot  in 
all  England  than  this,  for  the 
beauty  and  varietj'  of  the  grounds, 
the  elegance  of  the  buildings,  and 
the  lookout  upon  the  sea.  The 
Spa  derives  its  name  from  the 
medicinal  springs  that  bubble  up 
there,  for  Scarborough  combines 
the  advantages  of  sea-bathing  and 
chalybeate  waters.  Of  the  latter 
Mr.  Black  (after  giving  a  chemi- 
cal analysis  of  them)  somewhat 
naively  says  that  they  may  be 
drunk  with  impunity  by  persons 
in  good  health,  but  that  invalids 
should  not  venture  to  imbibe 
them  except  under  the  advice  of 
a  physician.  But  invalids  and  ro- 
bust people  alike  may  drink  in 
to  the  full  the  invigorating  sea 
air  which  blows  freshly  from 
the  German  Ocean,  and  feel  the 
better  for  it.  And  there  is  no 
point  so  agreeable  for  such  inspi- 
ration as  a  bench  on  the  qua}^  when 
the  sea  wall  is  throwing  back  the 
waves  of  the  advancing  tide. — 
When  the  tide  is  out  at  Scar- 
borough the  sands  are  bare  for 
nearly  a  third  of  a  mile,  when  it  \ 
comes  in,  it  is  with  a  dash  and  a 
bound,  breaking  grandly  against 
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the  stoue-woi'k  of  the  quay,  and 
now  and  then  leaping  over  the 
wall,  as  it  does  at  the  moment  of 
which  I  write,  sprinkling  with  a 
few  drops  of  salt-water  the  moire 
antique  of  the  blue-eyed  young 
lady  who  has  been  sitting  this 
half-hour  in  the  same  spot,  look- 
ing out  intently  in  the  direction 
of  Norway,  and  thinking  of  Heav- 
en knows  what,  as  the  band  plays 
the  waltz  from  Faust,  and  the 
idle  promenaders  pass  hj. 

If  you  are  not  one  of  Sterne's 
"  splenetic  travelers,"  and  if  you 
are  quite  alone,  as  I  was,  it  will 
while  away  an  hour  not  unpleas- 
antly, perhaps  not  unprofitably, 
to  sit  and  observe  the  careless 
crowd  and  study  the  phases  of 
character  it  presents.  You  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing 
the  young  couple  on  their  wedding 
tour,  nor  the  youthful  lovers  who 
are  making  of  this  promenade 
along  the  Spa  a  part  of  the  walk 
to  wedlock,  not  yet  the  matron 
who  has  come  to  Scarborough 
with  ulterior  design  for  Sarah 
Jane,  who  arrayed  in  her  best 
gown  and  follows  at  a  little  dis- 
tance with  an  officer,  whether  of 
Her  Majesty's  service  or  not,  you 
find  it  difficult  to  determine.  Here 
come  a  couple  you  have  seen  be- 
fore, the  mayor  and  mayoress  of 
Huggermugger  that  traveled  in 
the  same  compartment  of  the  rail- 
way carriage  with  you  yesterday 
from  York.  The  mayoress  has 
been  purchasing  some  bracelets  of 
Whitby  jet,  and  she  displays  them 
on  her  white  wrists  as  she 
moves  slowly  past  with  an  air  of 
absolute  conviction  that  every- 
body who  is  not  looking  at  her  is 
lost  in  admiration   of  that  sreat 


man  her  husband.  Here  is  a 
couple  in  deep  black,  mother  and 
daughter,  handsome  women  both, 
and  with  that  je  ne  sais  quoi  of  re- 
finement that  satisfies  you  they 
are  people  worth  knowing,  and 
makes  you  reflect  that  such  priv- 
ilege can  never  be  yours  on  this 
earth.  They  are  not  of  the  pleas- 
ure-seekers evidently,  but  have 
left  a  home  which  is,  perhaps,  sad 
enough  now,  and,  if  yon  could 
find  out  where  they  are  lodged, 
are  living  in  some  retired  apart- 
ment looking  seaward,  their  only 
glimpse  of  the  ga}^  world  being 
what  they  see  of  it  on  this  after- 
noon stroll.  Around  you  upon 
the  benches  are  seated  represent- 
atives of  many  countries,  classes 
and  professions.  The  young  man 
in  the  black  suit  of  full  dress,  with 
long  hair  and  pendant  watch- 
seals,  who  is  reading  the  Guide- 
Book,  has  withdrawn  himself  for 
a  time  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
best  government  the  world  ever 
saw,  to  do  Europe,  The  gentle- 
man in  varnished  boots  and  braid- 
ed coat  is  a  Frenchman,  who  has 
journeyed  so  far  north  to  com- 
pare an  English  sea-bathing  place 
with  Trouville  or  Dieppe.  There 
is  a  plethoric  gentlemen,  absorbed 
in  the  money  article  of  this  morn- 
ing's Times,  received  half  an  hour 
ago  b}'  rail,  who  is  always  discon- 
tented away  from  his  counting- 
house  and  who  would  be  unhappy 
in  Paradise  without  the  "leading 
journal  of  Christendom."  Near 
him  is  a  coach-maker  of  the  me- 
tropolis who  had  rather  be  in  his 
carriage  shop  in  Long  Acre,  and 
has  yielded  a  reluctant  obedience 
to  wife  and  daughters  in  bringing 
them  from  Mornington  Eoad  to 
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Scarborough.  The  tall,  thin  gen- 
tleman in  black  coat  of  formal  cut 
and  spectacles,  is  probably  a  cu- 
rate who  is  making  a  study  of  the 
scene  around  him  for  his  next  ser- 
mon. And  there  is  a  lawyer,  a 
leader  of  circuit,  with  a  jaded, 
weary  look  upon  his  face  of  sharp- 
ness and  intelligence,  who  needs 
the  sea-air  and  amusement  badly 
enough,  but  does  not  readily  fall 
into  the  way  of  the  watering-place, 
and  would  like  to  move  the  court 
for  a  rule  against  the  band  to 
show  cause  why  they  shouldn't 
play  some  old  English  tunes  in- 
stead of  all  this  absurd  opera 
music  that  he  knows  nothing 
about. 

You  will  meet  also  on  the  Spa 
at  Scarborough,  when  the  weather 
is  fine,  as  you  will  meet  at  places 
of  fashionable  resort,  all  over 
England,  but  never  out  of  that 
country,  the  fossil  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  antiquated  beau,  the 
senior  of  Major  Pendenuis,  the 
man  who  was  a  laudator  temporis 
acti  even  in  the  generation  which 
preceded  us,  the  Undying  One, 
the  genuine  "oldest  inhabitant," 
He  is  himself  and  there  is  none 
other  like  him.  You  come  to 
know  at  a  glance  the  tightly-but- 
toned surtout,  the  eye-glass,  the 
umbrella,  the  frizzly  wig,  the  bell- 
crowned  hat,  the  heavy  gloves,  the 
whole  environment  of  the  decaj^- 
ed  gentleman.  Poor  old  fellow, 
he  has  outlived  his  fortune,  his 
friends,  his  tastes,  his  emotions, 
his  sins,  his  tailor,  why  lingers  he 
so  long  superfluous  on  the  stage? 
You  may  have  seen  the  ancient 
dandy — the  Light  of  Other  Days, 
of  the  White  Sulphur  Springs ; 
you  may  remember — the  arbiter 


of  the  old  Knickerbocker  elegan- 
cies that  used  to  dawdle  about  the 
City  Hotel,  of  Xew  York,  before 
that  respectable  pile  of  red-brick 
fell  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
era  of  brown- stone ;  you  may 
have  encovmtered  long  ago  on 
sunshiny  days  on  the  common  at 
Xew  Haven,  the  "  Last  Leaf"  of 
Holmes'  most  affecting  little  poem, 
with 

—his  old  three-cornered  hat 
And  his  breeches  and  all  that— 

but  the  English  nonogenarian, 
centenarian  we  may  say,  is  ante- 
diluvian, preadamite  to  all  these. 
He  seems  impecunious,  poor  man, 
and  nobody  appears  to  know  him, 
though  possibly  he  might  tell 
stories,  that  one  would  like  to 
hear,  about  the  fellows  of  his  set. 
He  has  heard  Tom  Moore  sing 
his  Irish  Melodies,  very  likely, 
nay  he  may  have  heard  rollicking 
Captain  Morris  troll  out  those 
clever,  but  somewhat  exception- 
able songs  that  enlivened  the 
symposia  of  a  by-gone  age.  I 
shall  never  know.  I  find  him  at 
Mr,  Theackston's  news  rooms, 
when  I  go  there  at  noon,  looking 
through  his  eye-glass  over  the 
papers  and  the  newest  books,  a 
quoifaire?  There  is  nothing  that 
can  interest  him.  They  do  not 
write  poetry  now,  they  do  nO'; 
make  coats  any  more,  as  they  did 
in  Byron's  and  Brummell's  day, 
the  world  has  all  gone  to  the  bad 
and  there  is  no  hope  for  it. 

There  are  other  walks  besides 
the  Spa  at  Scarbrough,  and  the 
stranger  that  is  not  afraid  of 
climbing,  will  find  the  hill  on 
which  stands  the  castle,  a  pleasant 
ramble,  and  Oliver^s  Mount,  be- 
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hind  the  Princess  Royal  Hotel,  a 
most  admirable  point  for  a  pano- 
ramic view,  and  still  from  what- 
ever spot  you  enjoy  the  prospect, 
it  is  the  boundless,  unchangeable, 
yet  ever  changing  sea,  the  bright, 
broad,  gleaming,  many-dimpled 
sea,  which  enchants  you,  I  think 
the  sea  is  much  sublimer  viewed 
from  the  English,  than  from  the 
American  shores.  One  sees  more 
of  it  from  the  tops  of  beetling 
cliffs  than  from  the  low  sandy 
strips  of  coast  line,  and  then  the 
element  of  extreme  peril  mingles 
a  deeper  sentiment  of  awe  with 
the  admiration  it  excites.  As  we 
stand  looking  far  away  along  the 
margin  of  this  German  Ocean,  the 
eye  rests  on  headlands  only  that 
rear  themselves  directly  from  the 
waves  which  dash  against  their 
bases,  and  the  whole  shore  is  j^ear- 
ly  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  com- 
merce. Yonder  is  a  lofty  rock 
some  miles  off,  -Flamborough 
Head,  whose  beacon  many  a  mari- 
ner has  seen  for  the  last  thing  on 
earth  as  he  was  whelmed  beneath 
the  wave,  and  you  may  go  up  and 
down  the  coast  and  not  a  port  or 
hamlet  where  Mr.  Kingsley's  lit- 
tle ballad  of  the  fishers  might  not 
be  claimed  for  its  own.  There  is 
a  publication  of  the  Admiralty  or 
the  Board  of  Trade,  1  know  not 
which,  entitled  the  Wreck  Chart 
of  Great  Britain — it  is  one  of  the 
"annuals"  but  quite  different 
from  the  Christmas  books — which 
is  a  startling  thing  to  look  at  in- 
deed. On  it,  the  spots  where 
ships  have  gone  on  the  rocks  and 
become  a  total  loss,  or  foundered, 
during  the  3'ear  are  indicated  by 
little  black  disks,  while  smaller 
disasters  are  marked  with  crosses 


and  other  signs,  and  all  along  this- 
ZSTorthern  coast  you  will  see  on 
the  Chart  a  black  dotted  line  of 
human  sorrow,  which  runs,  to  be 
sure,  in  a  nearly  unbroken  course 
quite  around  the  island.  Xou 
will  find  the  mournful  statistics  of 
the  loss  of  human  life  to  reach 
beyond  one  thousand  every  year, 
sometimes  it  reaches  fifteen  hun- 
dred, and  not  a  moon  waxes  and 
wanes  but  some  ship  goes  down. 
All  this  calamity,  too,  is  com- 
pressed within  geographical  limits 
so  narrow  that  it  cannot  fail  to 
impress  itself  upon  the  mind. — 
The  particular  disaster  may  be 
forgotten  but  the  general  and 
continuing  distress  is  remembered, 
and  the  sea  that  washes  England 
is  inevitably  associated  with  the 
idea  of  supreme  danger  beyond 
that  of  any  other  part  of  the 
globe.  I  say  that  this  ever- 
present  sense  of  danger  does,  in 
some  degree,  enhance  the  sub- 
limity of  the  ocean  view,  or 
heighten  its  effect  upon  the  be- 
holder; certainly  the  sea  exerts  in 
its  calmer  moods,  a  greater  fasci- 
nation by  reason  of  this  element 
of  peril,  as  the  beauty  of  feroci- 
ous animals  wins  us  more  than 
that  of  docile  ones.  O  the 
treacherous,  faithless  sea!  How 
beautiful,  how  peaceful,  how  lov- 
ing, it  seems  now,  in  halcyon  rest^ 
with  the  gleams  flying  over  it> 
and  a  dozen  sail  here  and  there, 
u]3on  its  bosom,  and  the  land- 
ward wave  beating  so  gentl}' 
against  the  beach  that  it  just 
kisses  the  pebbles  and  then  glides 
off  again,  and  anon  vou  shall  see 
it  terrible  in  its  wrath,  hurling 
itself  in  great  masses  against  the 
rocks  and  prevailing    even    over 
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these,  in  the   unequal  conflict  of 
six  thousand  years  I 

As  Yorkshire  possesses  the  no- 
blest cathedral,  so  it  can  boast 
the  finest  ruin  in  all  England, 
that  of  Fountain's  Abbey.  To 
reach  this  one  stops  at  the  little 
town  (or  rather  city,  for,  though 
containing  not  more  than  7000  in- 
habitants, it  has  a  cathedral  and 
palace  of  a  Bishop)  of  Kipon, 
■which  the  reader  will  take  notice 
is  pronounced  as  if  spelt  with  a 
duplicate  p — Eippon.  A  short 
walk  or  drive  from  this  place  leads 
to  Studley  Park,  the  seat  of  Earl 
de  Grey  and  Ripon,  within  whose 
extensive  grounds  the  ruin  is  sit- 
uated. A  broad  avenue,  a  mile 
in  length,  edged  with  stately  trees, 
stretches  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  outer  gateway  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  grounds,  where  the  vis- 
itor turns  off  to  get  to  the  Abbey, 
and  here  will  be  found  porter's 
lodge  and  visitors'  book,  with 
IDeremptory  payment  of  a  shilling 
and  optional  inscription  of  one's 
name,  and  here  the  visitor  gives 
Mmself  in  charge  to  one  of  the 
vassals  of  Earl  de  Grey,  and  with 
other  victims  is  conducted  off  to 
see  the  ruins  by  "  the  long  way, 
the  middle  way,  or  the  short  way," 
as  he  may  prefer.  It  has  often 
been  the  subject  of  complaint  with 
foreigners,  that  the  English  no- 
bleman makes  the  public  pay  the 
expense  of  keeping  up  his  park. 
In  the  shilling  entrance  fee  to 
wreat  show  places,  ruins  and  the 
like.  Something  may,  indeed,  be 
said  on  both  sides  the  question,  as 
that  the  ownership  of  such  a  ruin 
as  Fountain's  Abbey  involves  the 
employment  of  many  servants 
as  a  police  for  the  ^Drotection  of 


the  property  and  the  preservation 
and  good  order  of  the  grounds, 
and  as  this  is  done  in  the  interest 
of  the  traveling  public,  it  is  but 
fair  the  traveling  public  should 
bear  the  charge.  Without  giving 
an  opinion  upon  the  matter,  I  can- 
not help  saying  here  that,  guides 
in  general  being  nuisances,  the 
guide  at  Studley  Park  tvas  the 
most  intolerable  bore  I  ever  met 
Avith.  He  may  not  have  been  a 
depraved  nor  yet  a  malignant  per- 
son, and  his  countenance  did  not 
indicate  a  nature  either  of  utter 
depravity  or  fiendish  malignity, 
and  I  think  that  I  have  wholly 
forgiven  him,  but  forget  him  I 
cannot,  and  somebody  will,  one 
of  these  days,  recover  heavy  dam- 
ages from  Earl  de  Grey  in  an  ac- 
tion of  false  imprisonment  based 
upon  the  conduct  of  that  man  to- 
wards the  pilgrims  to  Fountain's 
Abbey.  Having  passed  into  the 
grounds,  you  must  not  leave  him, 
you  must  not  interrupt  his  narra- 
tive, you  must  not  look  except  as 
he  instructs  you,  you  are  no  more 
permitted  to  wander  at  your  own 
sweet  will  than  is  the  little  river 
Skell  which  flows  through  a  glade 
naturally  picturesque,  and  beau- 
tified by  some  magnificent  elms 
and  beeches,  but  which  is  so  forc- 
ed into  stiff"  cascades  and  spread 
out  into  stagnant  lakes  of  regular 
geometrical  shapes  bordered  with 
hammered  stone  that  one  would 
be  glad  to  escape  from  this  prim 
formalism  of  landscape  gardening 
into  a  Carolina  swamp  or  a  Geor- 
gia pine  barren.  All  manner  of 
questionable  ornaments  are  scat- 
tered through  the  grounds  such  as 
the  Temple  of  Fame  and  the  Tem- 
ple of  Piety,   both   of  which  look 
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uncommonly  like  ice-cream  boxes 
at  Cremorne,  and  the  guide  at 
last  conducts  you  circuitously 
around  a  hill  to  Anne  Boleyn's 
seat,  where,  having  placed  you 
under  an  arbor  he  suddenly  throws 
open  the  opposite  doors  revealing 
the  grand  old  wreck  of  the  Abbey 
in  the  distance,  seen  as  in  a  pic- 
ture frame  or  in  a  tableau  at  the 
Princess'  Theatre.  From  this 
you  descend  directly  to  the  ruins 
where  you  may  profit  by  the  ex- 
tent of  the  surface,  and  the  friend- 
1}^  walls,  to  get  a  few  moments  to 
yourself  for  a  quiet  observation  of 
the  majestic  pile. 

The  monaster}"  originally  cover- 
ed a  space  of  ten  or  twelve  acres, 
we  are  told,  but  the  ruins  are  em- 
braced within  an  area  of  two 
acres.  There  are  beautiful  clois- 
ters and  a  magnificent  tower,  quite 
perfect,  which  the  stone  masons 
were  at  work  upon  while  Colum- 
bus was  tossing  about  on  the  At- 
lantic looking  for  his  new  world, 
(the  tower  bears  the  date  of  1494) 
and  a  great  east  window,  the 
tracery  all  gone,  but  the  arch  still 
lifting  itself  sixty  feet  above  the 
pavement,  and  there  are  monu- 
mental slabs  of  abbots  and  bish- 
ops with  Latin  inscriptions  nearly 
effaced,  and  over  all  is  written, 
"Yanitas  vanitatum,"  over  the 
tombs  and  the  tower,  over  nave 
and  transept,  vanity  of  vanities! 
so  perishes  the  work  of  man's 
hands,  and  all  of  mere  material 
greatness  he  may  attempt.  There 
are  three  old  yew  trees  in  the 
corner  yonder,  twelve  hundred 
j-ears  old,  Mr.  Black  says,  and 
the  guide  repeats  the  story,  and 
these  yew  trees  have  seen  the 
Abbey  rise  and  flourish  and  pass 


away,  for  aSTature  builds  better 
than  man,  yet  the  yew  trees  will 
die  out,  too,  and  then  one  recalls 
the  old  lines  about  the  cloud-capt 
towers  and  gorgeous  palaces  and 
the  great  globe  itself,  and  retraces 
his  steps  musingly,  along  "  the 
short  way  "  this  time,  to  smile  at 
the  gimcrack  Temple  of  Fame 
that  wants  a  new  coat  of  paint 
very  badly,  and  to  moralize  in  his 
own  manner  on  the  emptiness  of 
human  ambition. 

The  vast  extent  of  Fountain's 
Abbey  and  the  beauty  of  the  spot, 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  ruins  all 
considered,  it  seems  strange  that 
so  little  is  known  of  it  by  Ameri- 
cans who  have  not  visited  York- 
shire, and  we  may  discover  the 
reason  in  the  fact  that  the  old 
walls  which  the  ivy  has  over-run 
have  never  been  festooned  with 
the  verses  of  a  Scott  or  a  Words- 
worth, such  as  have  long  ago 
consecrated  Melrose  and  Tintern 
in  the  affections  of  all  lovers  of 
English  poetry. 

It  was  the  poetic  association 
chiefly  that  1  ed  me  out  of  my  way 
in  the  extreme  North  of  York- 
shire, to  visit  Rokeby,  the  seat  of 
Sir  Walter's  friend,  Mr.  Morritt, 
and  the  scene  of  Sir  Walter's 
poem  of  that  name.  Eokeby  is 
three  miles  from  Barnard  Castle, 
a  small  village  in  the  County  of 
Durham,  which  is  here  divided 
from  Yorkshire  by  the  brawling 
river  Tees,  and  the  walk  on  the 
Yorkshire  side  leads  past  the 
ruins  of  Athelstane  Abbey,  a 
small  bit  of  Gothic  work  that  was 
fine  in  its  day,  to  the  "  Morritt 
Arms  "  a  roadside  inn  where  the 
guide  awaits  the  traveler  on 
Thursday's  and  Satui-day's.     The 
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little  river  Greta  flows  through 
the  estate  and  joins  the  Tees  at 
a  point  not  far  from  the  mansion. 
The  spot  is  exceedingly  rugged 
and  picturesque.  The  Greta  has 
been  left  to  find  its  own  way  to 
the  meeting  of  the  waters  and  to 
babble  its  own  music  in  its  course. 
No  tricks  have  been  played  with 
Xature  as  at  Studley,  there  is  no 
Temple  of  Piety  or  of  Fame,  but 
in  place  of  it  an  old  summer 
house,  and  a  table  therein,  at 
which  Sir  Walter  used  to  sit  and 
write,  both  summer  house  and 
table  the  worse  for  the  knives  of 
tourists,  the  same  who  have  car- 
ried oft'  the  original  nails  of  the 
house  of  Shakspeai'e's  nativity, 
and  had  them  made  into  miniature 
horse-shoes  for  the  watch-chain. 
What  a  pleasant  thing  to  have 
come  upon  Sir  Walter  in  his 
favorite  haunt,  and  to  have  heard 
him  read  some  of  those  ringing 
octo-syllabics  of  his,  while  the  ink 
was  still  wet  upon  the  paper! 
They  have  had  their  da}-,  those 
medieval  chivalric  stories  told  in 
lines  of  eight  syllables,  and  had 
been  forgotten  mostly,  save  the 
ballads  and  certain  descriptive 
passages,  had  not  the  wizard 
struck  out  the  novels  and  thus 
given  the  poems  another  lease  of 
fame  and  popularity.     Few  peo- 


ple read  Scott's  Poems — the  whole 
of  them — now;  the  complete  set 
is  still  published  in  one  vol- 
ume as  a  gift  book,  but  young 
people  do  not  talk  now  in  hall  and 
bower  of  the  heroines,  nor  sing 
the  songs  which  Sir  John  Steven- 
son set  to  music,  and  the  old  tire- 
some reflection  fuimus  comes 
again,  as  I  leave  Kokeby  and  cross 
Greta  Bridge.  But  what  strain  is 
this  which  I  seem  to  hear? 

O  Briguall  banks  are  ^vild  and  fair, 
And  Greta  woods  are  green, 

And  you  may  gather  garlands  tliere 
Would  grace  a  summer  queen. 

There  are  Greta  woods  and  not 
far  off"  are  Brignall  banks,  but  as  I 
recall  the  lines,  I  recall  also  a 
time  dim  and  distant,  and  a  home 
in  Virginia,  and  an  old  piano 
forte  that  was  often  struck  to 
them,  and  even  now  gives  out  the 
music  of  them,  which  comes  to 
me,  over  ever  so  many  years  and 
over  miles  of  ocean,  faint  but  clear 
like  the  horns  of  Elfland.  In 
that  time,  dim  and  distant,  I 
thought  Greta  woods  and  Brig- 
nall banks  were  fairy  land.  And 
now  1  wave  them  an  adieu,  step- 
ping from  Athelstane  Bridge  into 
Durham  again,  and  bless  Sir 
Walter's  memory,  and  say  that  of 
all  our  poets  no  one  has  written 
such  songs  as  his. 
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SOXJs'ET. 

"  Ah  !  then  I  know  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you, 

She  is  tlie  Fairies'  midwife ! "  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Blessings  upon  the  tricksy  Fay  whose  wand 

Waved  in  deft  circles  o'er  my  slumbering  brain, 

Hath  straight  evoked  a  fair  and  stately  train 

Of  Fancies  trooping  from  her  wizard-land ; 

I  am  a  Poet,  laurel-crowned  and  grand, 

"With  ISj'ations  hearkening  to  my  Tragic  strain. 

Deep  thunder  set  to  music!  its  refrain 

Caught  from  the  Muse  who  guided  Shakspear's  hand: 

Wealth  on  the  steps  of  Honor  like  a  slave 

Obsequious  waits ;  m}-  palace  splendors  shine 

Full  Eastward,  drinking  sunrise!  Earth  and  wave 

Have  dowered  me  richl}';  ha  I  this  life  of  mine 

Is  a  god's  life. — whose  lordly  currents  have 

A  tranced  realm  where  all  thiuiis  seem  divine! 


MARY  ASHBURTON^.* 

A   TALE   OF   IIAEYLAND    LIFE. 

The  grounds  were  very  elegant-  gentleman,  a  servant  with  a  long 

ly  arranged.     There  were  squares  white    apron,    holding    a     silver 

and  circles  and  every  imaginable  waiter  under  his  arm,   appeared 

geometrical    figure,     marked    by  before  us. 

divisions  of  box,     within  which  "Ladies  and  Mr.   Alfred,   will 

grew  the  rarest  and  most  beauti-  you  please  walk  in  to  some  re- 

ful    flowers,    sometimes     circling  freshments,  mistress  says?" 

around  an  evergreen  of  deep,  rich  "  There,"  said  Ad^le  demurely, 

foliage,   shooting  up  in  a    pyra-  "  I  thought  she  would  not  trust 

midal  spire  while  its  trunk  was  you  long,  Alfred." 

embedded    in    a    little     circle  of  "  My  mother  knows  that  I  am 

fuchias  or  verbenas.  in  very  dangerous  company,"  he 

While  they    led    their  humble  replied,   bowing    his  smiling  face, 

little  visitor  about   thus,   Alfred  "  ^o  wonder  she    fears  for    her 

invariably    pointing    out  to    me  son," 

what  he  considered  worthy  of  no-  "  Tra-la-la,"  cried  Adele,  float- 

tice  with  the  manner  of  a   true  ^"=  ^^'^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  waltzing  move- 

—  ment,   that  seemed   to    raise  me 

*  Continued  from  page  231.  and  my  bewildered    senses    into 
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air,  then  resumius;  her  place  with 
the  same  fairy-like  motion,  she 
walked  soberly  beside  us  to  the 
house. 

Alfred  led  the  way  into  the 
dining-room  where  a  refreshment 
table  was  set  out,  and  where  the 
guests  were  already  assembled. 

"  Come  in,  my  dears,"  said  Mrs. 
Chauncey  from  the  head  of  the 
table.  "Alfred,  my  love,  give 
little  Miss  Ashburton  a  seat. — 
Come  here,  Adele." 

My  father  had  returned  to  the 
house  with  Mr.  Chauncey  and 
been  invited  in  with  the  compan}', 
occupying  a  seat  opposite  mine. 

The  table,  to  my  unsophistica- 
ted eyes,  was  exquisite  in  its  ar- 
rangement— the  elegance  of  its 
silver  and  china  was  such  as  I  had 
never  witnessed  before.  The 
pride  of  my  poor  mother's  heart — 
her  set  of  red  and  blue— how 
coarse  and  gaudy  it  seemed  in 
comparison,  and  even  her  best 
albata  coffee  pot,  with  its  ac- 
companying cream  jug  and  sugar 
dish,  dwindled  into  immediate  in- 
significance in  my  eyes. 

There  were  summer  fruits  of 
every  kind.  A  watermelon  of 
immense  proportions,  cool  and 
green,  and  presenting  presently 
its  rosy  pulp,  in  which  the  long 
rows  of  black  seed  glistened  as  a 
Chinaman's  teeth,  cantelopes, 
whose  golden  network  figured  a 
rind  of  pale  sea  color,  luscious 
figs,  the  seedy  contents  of  which 
were  bursting  out  upon  their  pur- 
ple covering,  clusters  of  grapes 
from  which  the  winy  liquid  would 
gush  forth  in  its  rich  fulness  ; 
peaches  whose  blushing  cheeks 
reposed  luxuriously  among  their 
green  leaves;  scarlet  cherries  that 
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might  have  stolen  their  richness 
from  Adele's  lips;  nectarines  and 
apricots  of  the  most  luscious 
description.  The  fruit  was  ar- 
ranged in  silver  baskets  of  frosted 
network,  and  served  on  plates  of 
gilt  and  penciled  china— so  fine 
as  to  be  almost  transparent. 

I  was  just  opposite  father,  and 
oh!  I  longed  that  the  fates  had 
separated  us  at  that  moment,  for 
he  tucked  the  crimson  napkin 
under  his  Avaistcoat,  put  his  knife 
into  his  mouth  as  he  was  wont  to 
do  at  home,  and  kept  me  in  an 
agony  of  dread  that  he  would  cut 
his  delicate  plate  in  two  as  he 
stuck  the  knife  boldly  down  into 
his  melon,  regardless  of  the  silver 
fork  that  would  have  assisted  him 
much  more  in  the  discussion  of 
his  fruit.  It  was  not  indepen- 
dence that  inspired  the  guest  to 
keep  up  home  customs  at  the 
table  of  his  English  host;  morti- 
fying to  relate,  it  was  simply  ig- 
norance. My  poor  father  knew 
no  better  and  was  unaware  of  the 
furtive  smiles  cast  in  his  direction 
by  some  of  his  elegant  neighbors. 
I  could  not  be  sufficiently  thankful 
that  he  did  not  seize  the  slice  of 
melon  by  each  end  and  bury  his 
toil-marked  and  sun-browned  vis- 
age into  its  luscious  pulp — the 
sweetest  way  he  always  declared, 
of  enjoying  a  melon.  A  sensation 
of  shame  also  came  over  me  as  he 
tilted  his  chair  up  in  conversation 
with  Mr.  Chauncey  and  screwed 
his  boots  around  their  delicate 
legs.  Once  he  made  a  movement 
to  pick  his  teeth. 

My    heart    stood    still.     What 

would  Alfred,   what  would  they 

all  think  of  him! — but  I  breathed 

a  sigh   of   intense    relief,    when, 
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after  feeling  about  in  his  pockets 
for  his  tooth-pick,  that  faithful 
servitor  was  discovered  to  be 
missing  in  its  place,  and  the  hand 
"was  withdrawn,  so  I  escaped  an 
infliction  that  was  ever  a  cause  of 
annoyance  and  disgust  to  me,  and 
under  the  circumstances,  I  should 
have  felt  to  be  an  irretrievable 
disgrace. 

The  time  came  then  for  us  to 
go.  On  rising  from  the  table 
father  said,  "Well,  daughter,  it's 
time  we  were  home.  I  suppose 
you've  enjoyed  yourself  to  the 
utmost,  looking  round  here.  It's 
what  she  loves,  ma'am,"  he  said, 
turning  to  Mrs.  Chauncey,  "she's 
so  fond  of  moping  about  and  look- 
ing at  this  thing  and  that,  that  I 
thought  it  would  do  her  good  to 
bring  her  out  a  little." 

"  You  were  right,  sir,"  replied 
the  affably  haughty  Mrs.  Chaun- 
cey, "  You  must  bring  her  again 
sometime." 

"Well,  then,  say  good  bye, 
daughter,"  he  alarmed  me  by  the 
grip  he  gave  Mrs.  Chauncey 's 
little  hand,  "  and  come  along." 

My  timidly  proffered  hand  was 
clasped  by  the  delicate  lingers, 
and  the  invitation  to  repeat  my 
visit  was  renewed  with  a  slight 
condescending  inclination  of  the 
long  curls  about  the  queenly  head. 
Adele  turned  her  arch,  mischiev- 
ous eyes  for  a  moment  to  say  good 
evening,  then  directed  them  again 
towards  Alfred  who  had  removed 
his  devoted  gaze  from  her  long 
enough  to  come  forward  and  bid 
me  adieu  politely,  becoming  pres- 
ently as  much  absorbed  as  ever 
with  his  youthful  inamorata. 

I  left  with  a  most  intense  de- 
sire  to    remain.     Painful  as  the 


sight  was  to  me,  I  could  have  staid 
with  them  forever  and  watched 
their  beautiful  play,  so  sportive  at 
present,  so  significant  in  its  mean- 
ing for  the  future,  and  uncon- 
sciously the  idea  of  leaving  them 
to  their  childish  love-making,  while 
I  was  nothing  to  either,  made  me 
miserable.  Hitherto,  I  had  dream- 
ed of  him  alone,  undisturbed  by 
present  unhappiness,  thoughtless- 
of  what  the  future  might  bring. 
Kow  another  had  broken  my  gold- 
en web,  had  made  turbid  the 
sweet,  peaceful  waters  of  quiet 
dreaming,  and  though  he  had  nev- 
er been  to  me  but  as  a  star,  a  star 
now  of  the  same  orbit  glimmered 
beside  him.  Child!  child! — I  can 
now  shake  my  maturer  head  at 
myself — why  was  your  life  clouded 
at  so  early  an  age?  Why,  when 
the  young  girls  of  j'our  age  were 
playing  with  other  children,  were 
you  the  victim  of  unrequited  love, 
suffering  under  the  tortures  of  a 
jealousy  that  you  did  not  know 
by  name,  yet  stinging  your  young 
life  with  a  poison  that  years  could 
never  remove? 

Did  books  and  poetry  and  re- 
tirement do  this?  Better  then  that 
you  had  danced  with  the  rustics, 
joined  their  quilting  parties  and 
kissing  matches,  then  married 
some  coarse  young  farmer  whose 
blunt  expressions  and  lack  of  man- 
ners you  revolted  so  from  in  your 
superior  taste  and  cultivation. 

"  Well,  my  girl,  what  thought 
you  of  your  visit?"  asked  father's 
broad  voice  as  we  walked  along 
on  our  homeward  way,  I  in  a  fit 
of  silent  musing. 

"I  liked  it  very  much,  father,"" 
I  I'eplied,  timidly.  "  They  were- 
very  kind  to  me." 
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"  "Why  don't  you  say  something 
then,  instead  of  moping  along  in 
this  way?  I've  been  waiting  for 
you  to  talk  some,  but  it  seems 
you're  not  inclined  to  make  your- 
self agreeable  to  me." 

The  tears  filled  my  eyes,  for  I 
was  in  that  sensitive  mood  when 
the  slightest  harshness  jars,  and 
the  contrast  between  the  beautiful 
home  and  gentle  manners  of  those 
I  had  just  left  was  so  strikingly 
presented,  and  so  painfully  felt 
with  the  roughness  and  want  of 
refinement  in  my  own  connections. 

My  father  was  in  one  of  his 
most  unpleasant  moods;  just  rous- 
ed enough  from  his  habitual  hu- 
mor to  show  his  coarseness,  the 
efiect  of  excitement  upon  one  who 
is  unrefined  both  by  nature  and 
social  position.  At  that  moment 
his  tone  to  me  was  almost  unbear- 
able. I  could  scarcely  command 
the  respect,  with  which  I  had  al- 
ways conducted  myself  towards 
my  parents  sufficiently  to  answer 
him. 

"I  am  sorry,  sir,"  I  replied, 
driving  back  the  tears  that  threat- 
ened to  choke  my  utterance,  "to 
seem  so  stupid;  but  you  know  I 
don't  often  go  from  home  and  I 
suppose  I  was  thinking  of  what  I 
saw  there." 

He  was  disarmed  and  said  pres- 
ently in  a  softer  tone, 

"  "Well!  well,  daughter,  you're 
about  right,  and  its  all  natural  I 
suppose.  Only  you  had  the  drear- 
iest look  in  the  world  on  your  lit- 
tle face  when  I  spoke,  and  I  want- 
ed to  know  what  the  matter  was. 
I  wonder  if  Phil's  drove  them  cows 
home.  There's  some  strange  ones 
in  that  field.  Shoo!  shoo!  shoo!" 
He  ran  after  them  and  left  me 


to  walk  the  remainder  of  the  way 
by  myself,  which  I  was  glad 
enough  to  do  in  my  taciturn  mood. 
The  sun  was  sinking  as  I  walk- 
ed up  the  lane  between  the  peach 
and  cherry  tirees  now  bending  un- 
der a  load  of  ripe  fruit,  and  shot 
forth  his  hot  rays  angrily  as  he 
sank  down,  nestling  between  the 
tall  chimneys  and  the  cupola  at 
the  grove  as  if  to  say  tauntingly, 
"I  can  stay  here  as  long  as  I 
please,  can  shine  upon  him,  make 
the  flowers  grow  for  him,  the 
grass  a  rich  carpeting  for  his  feet 
and  do  him  a  thousand  offices  of 
good.  You  are  nothing  to  him, 
can  never  come  near  him  again." 

Tinkling,  tinkling  came  the 
cows,  reminding  me  of  my  eve- 
ning duties— not  always  to  milk 
them,  for  that  I  did  not  do  except 
upon  a  scarcity  of  work  people — 
but  of  seeing  to  the  dairy. 

Mother  was  at  the  door  of  the 
dairy  house  when  I  reached  home. 
Something  seemed  to  have  dis- 
pleased her,  for  she  was  scolding 
one  of  the  servants  vociferously 
and  did  not  turn  to  speak  to  me 
at  first. 

"  "Well,  Mary, "  she  said,  after 
giving  a  parting  admonition  to 
the  girl,  "  you've  got  back  in  time, 
though  I  thought  you  might  have 
walked  faster  up  the  lane  just 
now.  This  lazy  wench  had  taken 
herself  ofi"  to  do  nothing.  I  found 
her  asleep  under  the  lilac  hedge 
in  the  garden,  instead  of  gathering 
the  sage  as  I  told  her." 

"I'll  just  change  my  dress, 
mother,  and  will  come  to  you  in 
a  moment." 

"Make  haste,  then,  for  I  want 
you." 

As  I  took  ofi"  my  little  finery  I 
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had  a  hearty  cry  most  unseason- 
ably. But  my  mother's  humor 
had  put  the  finishing  touch  to  my 
discomfort,  this  being  one  of  those 
occasions  in  life  in  which  the  con- 
trast between  habitual  associations 
which  a  momentary  glimpse  of  a 
something  better  has  caused  you 
to  become  dissatisfied  with,  and 
that  which  has  made  you  feel  thus 
strikes  you  with  peculiar  force. — 
When  consolation  and  sympathy 
at  home  would  heal  the  wound 
given  from  without,  how  fre- 
quently do  we  meet  with  thought- 
less fault-finding  from  those,  who 
do  not  understand  the  cause  of  the 
low  spirits  which  they  attribute 
to  moodiness  or  ill-humor. 

These  are  some  of  life's  minor 
trials;— minor  in  one  sense  on!}', 
for  I  consider  the  little  daily  vex- 
ations, like  the  continual  drop- 
ping of  water,  or  the  pebble  in 
the  shoe,  to  make  the  greatest 
sum  of  human  misery  after  all. — 
For  the  great,  we  may  prepare 
ourselves  by  summoning  all  our 
strength,  and  calling  upon  divine 
aid  for  victory,  as  in  a  great  open 
battle  where  foe  expects  to  meet 
foe,  and  the  parties  stand  boldly 
arrayed  against  one  another;  but 
the  little  outwork  of  skirmishing, 
sudden  surprising  when  reposing 
in  fancied  security,  small  and  un- 
important as  at  first  they  may 
seem ;— these  may  lead  on  to  the 
great  conflict,  at  last,  and  to  our 
unexpected  discomfiture.  So  drop 
by  drop,  pebble  by  pebble,  come 
the  petty  vexations  of  daily  life, 
those  that  imperceptibly  under- 
mine the  temper,  bring  gradual 
wrinkles  on  the  once  smiling,  un- 
sullied brow,  impart  an  habitual 
querulence  to  the  voice  that  for- 


merly rang  clear  with  unruffled 
sweetness  of  temper.  What  a 
,  diflerence  between  one,  of  whom 
we  say  that  she  has  had  a  great 
trouble  and  come  out  self-con- 
queror, and  a  scolding  house- 
keeper. The  former  so  placid, 
with  a  heavenly  peace  resting  on 
her  countenance,  a  consciousness 
that  the  fight  has  been  fought,  the 
victory  won,  imparting  a  calm 
that  may  be  forever  undisturbed; 
the  latter  fretful,  peevish,  making 
herself  and  every  one  about  her 
miserable  at  the  slightest  thing 
that  discomposes  her;  forever  find- 
ing fault  with  her  servants,  her 
husband,  her  children,  or  any  one 
whom  she  has  in  her  power  to 
provoke  into  as  ill  an  humor  as 
she  indulges  in  herself, — what  a 
contrast!  and  which  is  most  to  be 
pitied?  Yet  that  scolding  house- 
wife in  her  young,  innocent  days 
may  have  been  as  capable  of  be- 
coming a  mart3-r  as  the  other. — 
Ah!  it  is  the  continual  dropping 
that  weareth  awa}'  the  stone. — 
Little  by  little  the  habit  forms  till 
it  becomes  "second  nature,"  and 
we  are  no  longer  conscious  of  its 
inroads  upon  our  happiness  and 
usefulness,  of  the  detriment  our 
disagreeable  manner  does  to  the 
character  of  those  whom  we 
would  influence  for  good,  while 
we  imagine  ourselves  to  be  the 
victims  of  the  negligence  and 
faults  of  others.  Only  as  we  con- 
quer in  the  hourly  strife,  and  re- 
turn the  gentle  word  and  the 
soothing  tone  for  querulousness 
and  fault-finding,  are  we  fit  for 
heaven;  and  come  forth  refined 
and  purified  from  the  fire  of  con- 
stant temptation  at  last. 
I  had  a  headache  and  wished  to 
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retire  early  that  evening,  but 
when  I  told  mother  so,  she  said  in 
a  disappointed  tone, 

"  Why  I  thought  you'd  tell  me 
now  about  your  visit.  I've  hur- 
ried over  my  work  to  have  a  quiet 
time  before  we  go  to  bed.  What 
in  the  world  has  given  you  the 
headache!  I'm  afraid  they  were 
not  kind  and  polite  to  you,  or 
something." 

Upon  that  I  rallied,  told  her 
what  she  wished  to  know,  an- 
swered innumerable  questions  and 
tried  to  satisfy  her  curiosity.  She 
let  me  go  before  that,  however, 
considerately  remembering  my 
headache.  Afterwards,  when  I 
was  lying  on  the  floor  by  my  wind- 
ow, with  a  pilloAV  under  my 
head,  she  came  in  with  a  cup  of 
one  of  her  famous  medicinal  mix- 
tures, for  she  was  considered 
quite  a  doctor  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

"Here,  drink  this  right  down; 
it  will  do  you  good."  I  did  as 
she  commanded,  though  the 
draught  was  a  bitter  one,  and  put 
my  head  on  the  pillow  again  with 
a,  "  Thank  you,  mother.  I  know 
it  will  do  me  good.  Your  mix- 
tures always  do." 

"You  had  better  come  away 
from  there,"  she  said,  "that 
night  air  's  not  good  for  you." 

"It  was  so  warm,  mother,  that 
I  liked  to  lie  here  to  feel  it." 

"You'd  be  safer  in  bed  to  my 
thinking.  That  walk  in  the  sun 
has  made  you  sick,  I'm  afraid." 

"Oh  !  no  !  I'll  be  better  to- 
morrow. It  was  the  excitement 
that  I'm  not  accustomed  to— not 
the  walk  in  the  sun." 

"  Well,  then,  you  must  go  out 


oftener.     Did  they  ask  you  to  go 
there  again?" 

"  Asking  was'nt  much,  mother. 
You  know  they  are  very  proud, 
and  I  could'nt  presume  upon  one 
business  visit  to  go  there  again." 

In  her  inmost  soul  I  believe  my 
mother  had  hoped  that  my  chance 
visit  might  bring  about  an  ac- 
quaintance between  me  and  the 
family  at  the  Grove.  She  was 
not  ambitious  for  herself— that  is, 
in  this  one  respect  which  was 
quite  beyond  the  range  of  possi- 
bilities, but  for  me  what  might 
she  not  hope!  In  her  eyes  I  was 
a  prodigy  of  learning,  for  had  not 
Miss  Brewster  pronounced  me  the 
smartest  girl  in  school,  and  had 
I  not  borne  ofl"  the  palm  from  a 
class  of  fourteen'?  Consequently, 
what  might  not  these  early  tri- 
umphs forebode?  and  why  might 
not  her  Mary  be  in  the  first  so- 
ciety,— that  is,  the  most  wealthy, 
added  my  mother  Avith  dignity, 
for  she  was  respectable  enough  al- 
ready, had  an  honest  farmer  for 
her  father,  and  as  for  money, — 
why  he  was  able  to  leave  her  quite 
a  pretty  sum  when  he  died, 
enough  to  set  her  up  in  the  world 
as  genteel  as  any  man's  daughter 
might  wish  to  be.  It  was  not* 
often  that  my  mother  talked  in 
this  ambitious  strain;  though  she 
felt  very  much  the  distinction  be- 
tween herself  and  her  haughty 
neighbors,  and  their  "proud  airs" 
were  a  never-ending  source  of 
grievance  and  unfavorable  com- 
ment to  her. 

I  looked  towards  the  Grove  and 
saw  that  the  moon-beams  were 
flooding  the  landscape  in  silvery 
waves,  sprinkling  the  foliage  and 
lighting  up  the   dark  mass  with 
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occasional  brilliancy  ;  revealing 
also,  one  or  two  white  figures  that 
flitted  among  the  trees  in  the 
park,  away  from  the  music  steal- 
ing over  to  me  on  the  summer  air, 
and  the  lights  dancing  in  the  win- 
dows opposite  mine. 

I  looked  till  I  became  very  un- 
happy and  discontented.  I  wish- 
ed so  much  to  be  with  them.  I 
thought  of  my  own  home ;  of  my 
father  and  mother,  sleeping  the 
deep  sleep  that  follows  and  re- 
wards active  industry  ;  of  the 
noisy  little  brothers  whose  never- 
ending  rents  with  the  equally 
endless  making,  and  baking  filled 
the  sum  of  every  day's  monoto- 
nous employments — I  was  going 
to  say,  enjoyments — but  here  I 
paused  midway  in  my  discontent- 
ed murmurings.  God  made  you, 
I  said  to  myself,  He  placed  you 
where  He  thought  fit,  and  gave 
you  the  work  He  intended  for  you. 
Therefore  it  is  wrong  to  murmur. 
And  as  for  enjoyment— with  an 
eye  ever  ready  to  seize  upon  the 
beautiful.  He  afforded  you  ample 
means  for  its  gratification.  You 
have  the  flowers,  the  beautiful, 
sloping  meadows,  the  gorgeous 
sun-sets  and  sun-rises,  the  nights 
as  lovely  as  this.  Has  His  crea- 
ture's enjoyment  been  uncared  for? 
Then,  if  a  thought  of  poor  moth- 
er's harsh  voice,  when  she  scolded 
the  maids  for  negligence  in  their 
work,  so  different  from  Mrs. 
Chauncey's  low,  silvery  tones, 
just  flitted  across  my  brain,  I 
tried  to  banish  it  and  to  dwell 
upon  the  tenderness  and  care  that 
had  brought  her  to  my  room  at 
that  hour  to  relieve  me  from  suf- 
fering. Could  the  most  delicate 
refinement  have  done  more? 


The  shadow  that  was  hovering 
around  me,  and  threatening  to 
poison  my  happiness,  passed  away 
as  I  knelt  at  my  sill  and  prayed 
our  Lord  to  make  me  a  good 
child  to  my  father  and  mother,  to 
enable  me  to  keep  from  wishing 
that  I  was  beautiful  and  lofty  as 
Adele, — but  to  be  thankful  for 
what  He  had  given  me,  and  above 
all  to  forgive  me  that  wicked  feel- 
ing of— I  did  not  know  how  to 
word  it — wishing  that  all  good 
would  not  come  to  Adele,  that  she 
was  not  as  beautiful,  or  as  happy, 
or  as  charming  as  she  was;  that 
Alfred  might  see  she  had  some 
disagreeable  fault  and  take  a  dis- 
like to  her. 

Then  I  slept  the  sleep  of  youth 
and  innocence,  the  head-ache 
passed  away,  in  the  morning  I 
was  up  with  the  lark  and  about 
my  wonted  occupations.  I  did 
not  feel  inclined  to  read,  as  I 
usually  did  after  making  the  prep- 
arations for  breakfast,  and  the 
morning,  though  beautiful  as  the 
preceding  one,  had  not  the  same 
charms  for  me.  I  even  neglected 
to  look  out  a  sentence  in  Thomp- 
son's "Summer"  that  would  ex- 
press what  I  could  not  say  myself 
and  give  me  food  for  thought  dur- 
ing the  day.  Though  with  the 
elasticity  of  youth,  much  of  the 
uneasy  and  undefined  discontent 
has  passed  away,  enough  yet  re- 
mained to  make  me  pensive  and 
averse  to  my  usual  employments. 

I  saw  Adele  once  more — at 
church,  with  the  other  aristocrat- 
ic company,  grandly  filling  two  or 
three  of  the  front  pews.  She  had 
on  a  jaunty  hat  of  some  straw 
lacework,  turned  up  with  bou- 
quets of  little  rose-buds  and  with 
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long  floating  streamers,  while  her 
slender  waist  and  white  drapery 
were  tied  with  a  sash  of  the  same 
<;olor.  She  excited  quite  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  congregation;  her  ex- 
treme beauty  making  her  the 
theme  of  admiration  for  weeks 
after.  The  gnawing  pain  came 
back  at  the  sight  of  her,  and  of 
Alfred's  devotion.  For  the  mo- 
anent  I  almost  hated  her  for  being 
so  beautiful,  then  frightened  at 
my  wickedness,  I  joined  in  the 
prayers  earnestly  and  became  my- 
self again. 

I  was  near  Mrs.  Chauncey  as 
she  swept  down  the  aisle,  looking 
like  some  bird  of  rare  plumage 
with  the  white  feathers  waving  on 
her  bonnet,  and  the  trail  of  her 
gossamer  dress  ruffling  with  the 
breeze  she  excited  in  the  draught 
from  the  chancel  window.  In- 
stinctively, I  stepped  aside  and 
stood  out  of  her  way,  for  with  in- 
tuitive discernment  I  did  not 
wish  to  court  her  recognition. — 
Had  I  presumed  upon  our  slight 
acquaintaince,  I  am  sure  she 
would  have  passed  me  without 
the  slightest  acknowledgment  of 
my  presence,  or,  if  compelled  to 
speak,  would  have  done  it  so 
slightly  as  to  have  left  it  prefer- 
able not  to  be  noticed  at  all,  but 
as  I  showed  myself  unpresuming, 
and  perhaps  as  she  thought,  hum- 
ble, to  reward  my  modesty  she 
turned  her  head  a  little  and  said 
aflably, 

"  Why,  little  Miss  Mary,  is  that 
3^ou?  How  are  you  to-day?"  She 
did  not  wait  to  hear  my  murmur- 
ed reply,  but  passed  on  with  a 
brilliant  galaxy  in  her  train,  a 
dozen  attendant  esquires  spring- 
ing forward  for  the  honorable  pleas- 


ure of  handing  them  into  their  re- 
spective carriages. 

Adele  also  passed  directly  by  me, 
but  did  not  notice  my  presence  at 
all,  being  too  much  engrossed 
with  Alfred  who  was  talking  ani- 
matedly to  her  and  of  course  did 
not  see  me. 

Mother  was  quite  disappointed 
that  they  did  not  notice  me  more. 
"It  was  just  like  such  people  giv- 
ing themselves  airs  to  those  as 
good  as  themselves."  Thus  will 
the  advocates  of  democracy  ever 
rail  at  the  aristocratic  party,  while 
thej  burn  for  admission  into  their 
midst;  the  fox  that  declared  the 
grapes  to  be  sour  is  not  yet  dead, 
long  as  it  has  been  since  old 
-lEsop's  time. 

The  days  rolled  by.  "\Ye  heard 
of  parties,  charades  and  picnics  at 
the  Grove.  Once  they  told  us  of 
tableaux  and  that  Adele  was  Cin- 
derella and  Alfred  her  prince.  I 
had  read  of  tableaux  and  longed 
with  all  the  earnestness  of  j)Oor 
Cinderella  herself  to  see  them. — 
All  the  children  of  their  aristocrat- 
ic acquaintance  had  been  sought 
for  and  picked  out  to  personate 
some  character  on  the  occasion. 
But  I,  alas!  was  not  aristocratic, 
and  was  therefore  not  deemed 
worthy  of  an  invitation. 

Oh  I  if  I  were  only  great,  I  sigh- 
ed to  myself  as  I  saw  the  long 
train  of  carriages  sweeping  up  the 
Grove  lane,  while  my  fingers  trav- 
eled busily  over  the  rents  and  darns 
the  children's  climbing  propensi- 
ties gave  me  constant  employment 
about,  then  I  would  search  out 
those  who  had  not  much  pleasure 
at  home,  and  give  them  the  en- 
joyment that  the  proud  seem  to 
design  for  one  another  only.    How 
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much  more  pleasure  it  would  give 
me  to  see  a  poor  child's  face  light 
up  with  joy  thau  to  keep  it  for 
those  only,  who  have  so  many  op- 
portunities they  do  not  care  for 
one  such  enjoyment.  Adele,  Cin- 
derella! how  exquisite  she  must 
look  in  the  fairy  costume.  And 
Alfred,  the  prince.  Nothing 
could  make  him  more  royal  look- 
ing. How  he  will  adore  her,  so 
bewitching  in  her  faultless  beauty. 

A  keen  pang  it  gave  me,  and 
my  numbed  fingers  almost  ceased 
from  their — at  present — irksome 
employment;  I  hadn't  the  heart 
to  pursue  my  daily  work  when 
others  were  enjoying  so  much 
pleasure  and  so  near  me. 

Later  in  the  evening  as  Ave  were 
sitting  before  the  door  enjoying 
the  soft  evening  breeze,  father 
with  his  pipe  and  arm-chair  and 
mother  near,  at  rest  for  a  wonder, 
one  of  the  Grove  servants  excited 
our  surprise  at  his  approach  and 
many  surmises  as  to  his  object  in 
coming. 

"Mrs.  Chauncey's compliments," 
he  commenced,  making  a  low 
bow,  "  and  says  won't  you  please 
let  Miss  Mary  come  and  be — and 
be—" 

"  What?"  asked  father,  knock- 
ing the  ashes  from  his  pipe. 

"I  can't  think  of  the  name, 
sir,"  replied  the  boy,  confused, 
"but  thej^'re  got  ever  so  many 
people  standin'  up  thar  for  peo- 
ple to  look  at  'em  as  if  they 
was  picturs,  I  dunno  what  ye  call 
'em." 

"  I  know  what  he  means,  fa- 
ther," I  said,  my  heart  beating 
with  excitement,  "he's  talking 
about  the  tableaux.  I  suppose 
they    haven't    enough    for    some 


character  and  want  me  to  fill  it 
out." 

"  Pretty  late  to  ask  you,"  re- 
marked father,  "but  'better  late 
than  never,'  I  suppose.  Are  you 
going?" 

"Go!  to  be  sure  she  will,"  re- 
plied mother,  without  giving  me 
time  to  answer,  and  bustling 
about  with  her  usual  alacrity. — 
"  It  is'nt  often  you  have  such  an 
opportunity,  Mary,  and  you  must 
take  advantage  of  it." 

I  steadily  refused  to  go,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  their  urgent  en- 
treaties, for  intuitive  pride  pre- 
vented my  accepting  an  invita- 
tion tended  at  so  late  a  date,  and 
given  solely  that  I  might  be  used 
as  a  convenience.  How  I  longed 
to  go  too!  When  the  servant  had 
gone  with  my  refusal,  I  could  al- 
most have  called  him  back  and 
told  him  that  I  would  go;  but  I 
never  ceased  to  be  thankful  after- 
wards that  my  judgment  had  de- 
cided in  favor  of  my  own  self- 
respect,  and  that  I  had  proved 
myself  no  foot-ball  for  the  great. 

It  was  singular  too,  that  I  had 
firmness  enough  to  act  as  I  did, 
young  as  I  was,  and  with  my 
gi'eat  admiration  for  Alfred 
Chauncey;  besides  I  was  natural- 
ly very  pliable. 

I  wondered  very  much  what 
they  would  say,  if  it  would  be 
that  I  was  very  unobliging,  or 
cross,  or  what.  The  simple  truth 
was  however,  that  they  did  not 
think  of  me  at  all,  and  immedi- 
ately sent  for  another  neighbor's 
daughter,  who  proved  more  ac- 
commodating and  filled  the  re- 
quired part,  I  believe,  to  their 
satisfaction. 

The  summer  passed  away.     The 
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Grove  guests  left  the  next  week; 
at  least  some  of  them  did,  and 
among  them  were  Adele  and  her 
friends. 

My  mother's  gossips  made 
themselves  quite  busy  over  Alfred 
and  his  affairs.  He  was  dead  in 
love,  they  said,  and  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  match.  The  parents 
seemed  to  think  so,  and  to  agree 
to  it  perfectly.  My  poor  little 
heart  stood  still,  then  gave  some 
terrific  beats  against  my  bosom, 
as  if  it  would  rend  it  in  twain, 
and  I  suffered  agonies  of  quiet 
jealousy  while  they  were  speaking. 
Still  I  listened  eagerly  with  a 
painful  curiosity  in  the  subject, 
that  would  be  gratified  even  while 
I  dreaded  its  introduction. 


But  it  soon  died  away,  that  un- 
pleasant topic,  and  was  but  sel- 
dom alluded  to;  time,  that  anti- 
dote to  all  trouble,  great  and 
small,  healed  the  wound  over  with 
a  cicatrice,  though  the  scar  re- 
mained. I  could  not  bear  to  hear 
their  names  mentioned  together, 
and  breathed  a  sigh  of  intense  re- 
lief when  one  was  named  without 
the  other.  The  beautiful  young 
coquette  had  ruthlessly  broken  in 
upon  my  dreams,  had  melted  my 
castle  in  the  air,  introduced  her- 
self like  a  cruel  enchantress  in  the 
midst  of  its  happy  little  valleys  of 
pleasure,  monopolizing  the  prince, 
and  dissipating  the  fairy  web  that 
my  fancy  had  woven. 


SONG    A2sD   CHORUS. 

Sing,  Boys!  sing  I     While  the  starry  wing 

Of  the  night  is  lifted  o'er  us; 
Gentle  and  low,  let  the  measure  flow 
Deepened  and  full,  to  the  chorus! 

A  song  we  raise  to  the  buried  days 

That  were  beaming  with  brightness  only; 
Ere  the  light  that  fled  with  our  loved  and  dead 
Left  us  so  darkened  and  lonel3^. 


Let  the  hiair  grow  white!    Let  the  failing  sight 

Await  but  a  clouded  morrow! 
We  keep  the  faith  that  we  pledged  to  Death, 
And  the  troth  that  we  plighted  sorrow! 

There  are  flowers  that  bloom  by  the  narrow  tomb 

Of  the  gentle,  the  true  and  tender, 
And  they  are  all  that  our  prayers  recall 
Or  the  sepulchre  can  surrender. 
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Are  there  forms  as  fair  as  we  buried  there? 
Are  there  lips  with  such  fragrance  laden? 
Are  there  sounds  as  sweet  as  the  bounding  feet 
That  are  white  "mid  the  lilies  of  Aidenn? 
It  may  be  so!  but  they  bring  no  glow 

To  hearts  that  are  haunted  ever 
By  the  shadow  that  lies  on  the  shrouded  eyes, 
And  the  lips  that  are  sealed  forever. 

Bid  Death  remove  from  the  brows  we  love 

The  damps  of  his  darkened  river  I 
Let  Heaven  restore  on  its  shining  shore 
The  Lost  whom  we  love  forever! 

Their  light  alone  on  our  pathway  thrown, 

Their  star,  to  our  darkness  given, 
Shall  lend  its  fires  to  the  trembling  wires, 
That  are  linked  to  our  hearts  and  Heaven. 


STRAWBERRY    CULTURE. 


Strawberries  possess  the  great 
advantage  of  being  our  earliest 
fruit  in  the  spring,  and  of  never 
being  destroyed  by  frost,  as  the 
tree  fruits,  peaches,  apjDles,  &c., 
so  frequently  are.  Fragrant  and 
delicious  also  they  are  even  be- 
yond the  rich  produce  of  the 
tropics,  and  yielding  a  quick  re- 
turn for  the  labor  bestowed  on 
them,  often  bearing,  if  properly 
transplanted,  a  fair  crop  the  first 
season.  "  We  have  repeatedly 
obtained  ripe  berries  seven  weeks 
from  the  day  the  plants  were  set 
out,"  says  J.  J.  Thomas,  whose 
American  Fruit  Culturist  is  one  of 
the  best  books  on  the  subject  ex- 
tant. "  The  second  year,  if  the 
bed  is  kept  clean,  the  product  will 
be  abundant.  Wilson's  Albanj'- 
will  safely  yield  any  year  a   bush- 


el from  a  square  rod,  or  about  two 
quarts  a  day  for  half  a  month." — 
This  is  a  great  advantage  to  per- 
sons who  are  settling  new  places, 
and  desire  fruit  immediately. — 
Any  good  cultivation  will  produce 
fine  strawberries,  if  you  have  a 
proper  admixture  of  staminate 
and  pistillate  plants.  The  stami- 
nate plants  will,  if  not  prevented, 
crowd  out  the  pistillate  plants,  and 
thus  render  a  bed  once  productive 
almost  barren.  The  remedy  for 
this  is  to  place  the  staminates  in 
a  bed  to  themselves  alongside  of 
the  pistillates,  and  as  the  stami- 
nates also  bear  well,  when  the 
proportions  are  duly  preserved, 
we  have  in  this  way  no  barren 
plants.  The  proportion  of  stami- 
nates to  pistillates  should  be  about 
one  to  eight,  and  they  should  not 
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be  farther  apart  than  thirty  feet. 
What  are  called  Hermaphrodites 
will  answer  the  same  purpose  as 
the  staminates,  and  Wilson's  Al- 
bany being  of  this  class,  will  im- 
pregnate all  the  finer  varieties  of 
pistillates.  One  of  the  most  no- 
ted varieties  for  size,  flavor  and 
productiveness  is  the  Jucunda. — 
"Its  flowers  are  perfect  and  fruit- 
ful to  an  enormous  extent,  I,  last 
year,  counted  trusses  that  had 
ninety  per  cent  of  perfect  fruit 
upon  them  in  proportion  to  the 
flowers.  A  most  remarkable  point 
of  value  in  this  variety  is  the 
great  number  of  extra  large  ber- 
ries. I  saw  great  quantities,  ten 
to  twelve  berries  of  which  filled  a 
pint.  These,  you  must  remem- 
ber, were  not  merely  a  few  select- 
ed ones  for  the  exhibition  tables, 
but  there  were  bushels  of  them 
sold  every  day  in  market,  which 
brought  one  dollar  per  quart. — 
This  is  equal  to  four  or  five  cents 
each  and  may  be  considered  rath- 
er profitable." 

George  M.  Beelek, 
Sec'y.  Indiana  Hort.  So'y. 
These  high  prices  for  extra  fine 
fruit  cannot  be  expected,  however, 
except  in  the  large  cities,  where  a 
wealthy  class  of  hon  vivants  pay 
almost  any  price  for  luxuries. — 
Still  strawberries  are  a  very  profit- 
able crop,  wherever  a  market  is 
found.  "A  well  managed  plot  of 
ten  by  twenty  feet  ought  to  yield 
from  thirty  to  fifty  quarts  of  ber- 
ries. We  have  raised  in  a  plot 
fourteen  by  nineteen,  seventy 
eight  quarts  of  Hovey's  seedling, 
one  of  our  oldest,  yet  one  of  our 
best  and  most  productive  kinds.  "- 
Hd.  Ger.  Telegraph. 


At  this  rate  an  acre  would 
yield,  counting  thirty-two  quarts 
to  the  bushel,  over  360  bushels  of 
fruit,  which  even  at  the  low  price 
of  10  cents  per  quart  would  amount 
to  .^1,152.  Say  however  your  acre 
would  yield  only  half  that  quan- 
tity, you  would  still  count  on 
.^576  which  is  a  very  handsome  re- 
turn. Hovey's  seedling  is  a  pis- 
tillate. Triomphe  de  Gand  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  varieties,  a 
staminate  or  Hermaphrodite. — 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Ocean  county 
Fruit  Grower's  Club  (New  Jer- 
sey) Mr.  W.  S.  Jackson  stated 
that  when  he  was  selling  the  Wil- 
son in  New  York  at  25  or  30  cts 
per  quart,  the  Triomphe  de  Gand 
realized  75  cents  per  quart.  The 
Wilson,  however,  will  bear  trans- 
portation better  than  the  Triom- 
phe. Mr.  J.  also  stated  that  his 
ordinary  yield  was  75  to  80  bush- 
els to  the  acre,  (a  greatly  inferior 
product  to  that  of  the  editor 
quoted  above)  and  that  ashes  was 
his  best  fertilizer.  He  covered 
his  beds  with  pine  "needles'.' 
(leaves)  in  spring  before  blooming, 
but  this  necessary  work  would  be 
much  better  done  in  fall  or  win- 
ter. The  Superintendent  of  the 
Experimental  garden  in  Washing- 
ton city  makes  a  short  but  valu- 
able report  on  strawberries  (1864) 
and  their  culture.  He  classsifies 
them,  according  to  their  flavor  and 
productiveness,  making  the  No.  6 
the  standard  of  excellence.  It 
will  be  seen  that  of  the  whole 
number  mentioned,  the  Jucunda 
and  Wilson's  Albany  are  the 
most  productive.  The  Triomphe 
de  Gand  is  also  shown  to  be  very 
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valuable,  being  only  one  number  Kiver's  Seedling    Eliza,   but  the 

from  the  highest,  both  in  quality  two  former  are    both  poor  pro- 

and  quantity.     The  three  finest  in  ducers,   while  the  latter  is   very 

flavor,  it  will  be  noticed  are  the  productive,  being  rated   5,   which 

Carolina  Superb,   the  Oscar  and  is  equal  to  the  Triomphe  de  Gand. 

The  following  notes  have  been  taken  of  those  that  have  fruited 
here  in  sufficient  quantities  and  under  conditions  to  warrant  an  opin- 
ion. Taking  the  figure  6  as  a  standard  of  excellence,  we  place  them 
relatively  thus: 


Xame  of  Variety. 


C 


Burr's   Xew  Pine 5 

Cutter's  Seedling 3 

Carolina  Superb ;  6 

Due  de  Brabant !  5 

Downer's  Prolific i  3 

Escellente C 

Fillmore '  4 

Golden  Seeded |  5 

Great  Austin -  4 

Hooker I  6 

Jenny  Lind 4 

Jucuhda 4 

Lady  Finger |  4 

La  Tour  de  Mauborg i  5 


C? 


Name  of  Variety. 


O'  ,  c 


McAvoys     Superior 4 

May  Queen 4 

Oscar 6 

Pineapple 5 

River's  Seedling  Eliza 6 

Reine  Hortense^ 4 

Stirling-  Castle  Pine 5 

Sir  O.  Xapier 5 

Triomplie  de  Gand 5 

Trollope's  Victoria 4 

Vicomptesse  de  Thury 5 

Wilson's  Albany 8 

Wizard  of  the  Nortli ,  3 


"In  comparing  these  results,  it 
be  kept  in  view  that  no  fruit  varies 
so  materially,  both  in  flavor  and 
productiveness  in  different  soils 
and  climates,  as  the  strawberry. 
Even  in  the  same  soil  and  locality 
t^he  yearly  result  will  not  always 
be  the  same.  The  quantity  will 
be  influenced  by  the  state  of  the 
weather  when  the  jDlauts  are  in 
flower,  and  the  flavor  of  the  fruit 
is  almost  as  sensitive  to  wet  as  a 
barometer.  In  all  cases,  the  crop 
will  be  increased  by  slight  cover- 
ing during  winter,  thus  saving  the 
earliest-formed  buds,  which  other- 
wise are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by 
frosts. 

"Again:  injury  often  I'esults 
from  disturbing  the  roots  at  im- 
proper periods.  It  is  particularly 
hurtful  to  dig  or  plough  between 
the  plants  in  spring    before   the 


crop  is  matured.  In  some  soils, 
if  properly  prepared  previous  to 
planting,  nothing  will  be  required, 
in  the  way  of  cultivation,  except 
keeping  clear  of  weeds  for  two  or 
three  years.  Soils  that  are  some- 
what tenacious,  frequently  be- 
come consolidated  if  trampled  on 
while  wet  during  the  gathering  of 
the  crop.  In  this  case,  it  should 
be  loosened  up  with  fork  or  culti- 
vator as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
fruit  is  past,  and  kept  clean  and 
friable  during  the  season.  The 
roots  that  support  the  flower  buds 
are  formed  during  the  end  of 
summer  and  fall,  and  any  injury 
they  receive  will  correspondingly 
injure  the  crop.  It  is  now  well 
known  that  good  crops  of  fruit 
cannot  be  had  if  the  runners  ar& 
not  removed  during  summer.'' 
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In  the  Fruit  Growers'  Society, 
of  Western  Xew  York,  the  fol- 
lowing discussion  took  place: 

"P.  Barry  said  he  would  culti- 
vate in  rows  two  and  a  half  feet 
by  one  foot,  and  keep  otf  the  run- 
ners until  after  bearing.  Kunners 
generally  destroy  the  bed — they 
should  be  removed  every  second 
or  third  year.  The  ground  should 
always  be  well  trenched  and  ma- 
nured. 

"  H.  E.  Hooker  would  plant 
two  and  a  half  by  three  feet  for 
an  amateur,  in  very  rich  deep 
soil,  and  keep  off  the  runners. 
He  finds  it  difficult  to  get  an  extra 
price  for  extra  large  berries  in  the 
Kochester  market.  For  market- 
ing, he  would  plant  four  or  five 
feet  apart  and  cultivate  with  a 
cultivator,  let  the  rows  grow  in 
mass  about  one  foot  wide.  This 
he  thought  was  the  cheapest  way 
to  produce  them. 

"  C.  L.  Hoag,  said  Dr.  Ward,  of 
USTewark,  thought  that  the  poorer 
the  ground  the  better  the  fruit. 
He  had  a  bed  on  poor  ground 
•which  produced  admirably — some 
which  he  planted  near  an  old  hot- 
Toed  did  not  yield  well.  He  spades 
under  all  the  present  year's  crop, 
using  this  year's  runners  for  the 
next  year's  crop. 

"Doolittle,  of  Oaks  Corners, 
Ontario  county,  said  the  best  ber- 
ries which  he  ever  saw  raised  were 
grown  on  ground  which  had  been 
scraped  oft"  a  foot  deep.  The  part 
scraped  had  been  carried  a  few 
rods  and  the  whole  planted  with 
strawberries.  The  part  which 
had  two  surface  soils  produced 
very  inferior  fruit,  while  the  part 
scraped  yielded  abundantly. 


"  C.  L.  Hoag  said  one  of  the 
best  strawberry  cultivators  grew 
his  fruit  upon  very  poor  land  and 
with  perfect  success." 

I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  the 
two  last  gentlemen — I  think  straw- 
berries require  good  soil, — at  least 
it  must  be  deep  and  mellow,  and 
instead  of  removing  the  runners 
every  third  or  fourth  year,  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Barry,  I  would 
never  allow  a  single  runner  to 
strike  root  in  the  bearing  beds, 
but  keep  them  all  cut  off  with  a 
light,  sharp  hoe.  For  propagat- 
ing, of  course,  the  runners  must 
be  allowed  to  grow,  and  probably, 
for  field  culture,  Mr.  Hooker's 
plan  is  a  good  one. 

The  Prairie  Farmer  describes 
the  mode  of  cultivation  North- 
west to  be,  to  plant  the  rows  four 
feet  apart  and  let  the  runners  all 
strike  root,  and  after  the  picking 
season  is  over,  to  run  a  plow  be- 
tween the  rows,  cut  doion  the  weeds 
ivith  a  scythe  and  mulch.  In  this 
way  the  produce  is  said  to  be 
enormous,  realizing  in  some  in- 
stances, over  SI, 500  per  acre. 

An  excellent  compost  for  the 
strawberry  is  said  to  be  60  bushels 
of  leaf  mould  from  the  woods,  20 
bushels  leached  ashes,  5  bushels 
of  lime  and  3  or  4  quarts  of  salt, 
for  an  acre. 

Any  one,  who  wishes  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  different 
varieties  of  strawberries,  wuth 
their  staminate  and  pistillate 
character,  should  procure  a  straw- 
berry catalogue  from  Wm.  P. 
Prince,  Flushing,  New  York. — 
Plants  can  be  obtained  of  any 
nursery,  North  or  South. 
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MY  DIARY,    1834. 


Washington  City, 
May,  1834. 

While  in  the  Senate  chamber  it 
occurred  to  me  what  a  fine  sub- 
ject for  a  picture  it  would  make. 
The  Chamber  is  itself  beautiful, 
and  the  arrangement,  and  differ- 
ent groups  of  members  striking. 
The  likenesses  of  some  of  the 
prominent  men  should  be  careful- 
ly preserved. 

Mr.  Calhoun's  face  and  angular 
figure  bringing  to  mind  those 
stern  Cameronians  who  were  so 
ready  to  die  for  their  principles — 
his  eyes  blazing  with  genius,  and 
as  if  his  soul  looked  out  of  them. 

His  colleague,  Mr.  Preston, 
with  his  high-born  look,  and  his 
countenance  not  so  dark  and 
stern — but  filled  with  a  richer  and 
softer  expression  of  genius,  though 
at  the  same  time,  looking  as  if  he 
too  would  grapple  with  death  for 
his  principles — from  generous  im- 
pulse and  noble  pride — Mr.  Cal- 
houn would  die  for  nullification 
con  amore. 

Then  Mr.  Webster's  dark  and, 
at  times,  ferocious  face — his  fore- 
head like  a  tower  above  the  lower 
part  of  his  face,  which  is  singular- 
ly weak,  compared  with  the  upper; 
his  mouth  expressing  want  of 
courage,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
fault  of  his  character. 

Mr.  Clay  is  assuredly  not  hand- 
some— but  there  is  a  certain  reck- 
less, good-natured  look  about  his 
face,  that,  in  some  degree  redeems 
it.    As  one  of  our  great  men,  his 


likeness  should  be  transmitted  to 
posterity. 

Mr.  Van  Buren,  with  his  bald 
head  and  everlasting  smile  would 
be  conspicuous  in  the  Speaker's 
chair. 

MR.    CALHOUN. 

May  9th. — Last  night  Mr.  Cal- 
houn was  giving  us  some  details 
of  his  early  life  and  onward  course, 
which,  as  they  bring  us  to  a  nearer 
acquaintance  with  .a  great  man, 
are  curious  and  interesting. 

We  were  speaking  of  the  little 
pet  of  our  mess,  when  he  said  the 
smartness  of  children  was  no  sign 
of  what  they  would  be  in  after 
life — "I  believe,"  said  he, "that  the 
temper  of  a  person's  mind  under- 
goes a  great  change  after  twelve" 
— "  I  was  an  extremely  silent  and 
grave  child,  so  that  I  acquired 
the  nick-name  of  Judge — I  was 
not  as  quick  in  learning  as  one  or 
two  of  my  brothers — my  temper 
without  being  very  quick,  was 
very  strong  when  excited.  My 
head  being  unusually  large,  one 
of  the  epithets  to  vex  me  was, 
'you  swell-head.'  When  I  was 
about  twelve,  my  brother-in-law, 
Dr.  Waddle,  a  teacher  in  Abbe- 
ville, took  me  to  his  house,  and 
after  the  death  of  my  sister,  kept 
me  Avith  him.  Of  course,  I  was 
much  alone,  and  for  the  want  of 
something  to  do,  fell  to  reading. 
There  happened  to  be  a  circula- 
ting library  hard  by — my  eyes  fell 
upon  the  names  of  Alexander 
and  Socrates.    I  was  attracted  to 
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them,  because  one  of  my  school- 
mates who  had  a  reading  mother, 
had  told  me  most  miraculous  tales 
about  them.  Once  got  to  work,  I 
almost  killed  myself  reading.  In 
the  course  of  six  weeks,  I  read 
Kollin  (12  volumes,)  Charles  12th, 
Charles  5th,  Locke  on  the  Human 
Understanding,  having  somewhere 
heard  of  some  one  having  read  it 
at  15,  I  resolved  to  do  the  same  at 
13 — and  several  other  works. — 
My  eyes  became  so  sore,  I  could 
not  bear  the  light — yet,  by  darken- 
ing the  room,  persisted  in  read- 
ing. My  mother  hearing  of  my 
lamentable  condition,  that  I  was 
a  skeleton,  that  my  ears,  like  the 
poor  starved  sand-hill  tackles, 
were  bloodless,  and  might  be  seen 
through,  sent  for  me  and  put  me 
to  the  plough.  From  that  time 
till  I  was  eighteen,  I  never  thought 
of  a  book — regained  my  health 
and,  contrary  to  the  habits  of  my 
childhood,  turned  with  avidity  to 
all  sorts  of  sports.  About  that 
time,  a  friend  who  was  going  out 
squirrel  hunting  with  me,  said, 
my  relatives  were  very  much  dis- 
satisfied with  my  course,  that  I 
ought  to  get  an  education,  and 
prepare  myself  for  something  in 
the  world.  At  first,  I  disregarded 
what  he  said — but  by  the  time  I 
reached  home,  I  began  to  think 
better  of  it. 

"After  consultation  with  my 
mother,  I  set  off  next  day  to — (I 
have  forgotten  the  place.)  On 
reaching  there  I  was  advised,  by 
way  of  preparation,  to  take  les- 
sons in  some  of  the  branches  from 
a  private  tutor.  He  was  an 
amazing  good  creature,  and  gave 
me  a  great  reputation.  The  truth 
was,  he  knew  but  little,  and  I  soon 


found  I  had  to  teach  him.  I 
therefore  did  not  attempt  arith- 
metic with  him,  but  went  into  the 
country  to  review  it  by  myself,  all 
I  knew  about  it  was  from  an  Irish 
teacher,  when  I  was  13. 

"On  the  day  appointed  for  ex- 
amining me,  I  joined  a  tolerably 
large  class.  Some  problem  in 
trigonometry  was  given  us,  and 
upon  my  getting  the  result  I 
turned  to  the  professor  and  told 
him  so,  he  asked  me  how,  and 
said  all  was  right.  As  I  was  a 
stranger,  this  accident  excited  at- 
tention. For  my  own  part,  I  felt 
nothing  but  surprise  for  I  was 
sure  any  fellow  in  the  class  was 
my  superior  in  knowledge,  so 
scanty  did  I  think  mine.  The 
next  day  the  same  thing  occurred 
and  the  next  a  problem  was  given 
of  that  kind,  where  each  re- 
sult but  adduces  another,  I  went 
on  getting  three  or  four — by  this 
time  my  ambition  was  fired  to  get 
out  '■■first.''  I  therefore  said,  'I 
have  not  got  the  result,  but  I  can 
give  you  the  jjrinciph  by  which  it 
can  be  obtained,  as  thus  and  so 
on,  by  approximation.'  The  stu- 
dents thought  I  must  be  perfectly 
acquainted  with  mathematics,  and 
that  approximation  was  some  pro- 
found word.  From  that  period 
till  thirty,  I  read  more  than  I  have 
ever  done  since," 

I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever 
read  novels.  "Xo.  When  I  was 
thirteen,  dipping  so  deeply  in 
the  circulating  library,  I  had  with 
all  the  novels  picked  out  the  his- 
torical parts,  and  skipped  the 
mere  narrative,  neither  was  I 
fond  of  poetry,  as  I  advanced  in 
years,  I  liked  it  better,  and  talked 
enthusiastically  about  Homer." — 
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He  said  he  is  still  slow  in  acquir- 
ing knowledge,  till  he  gets  at  the 
^principle;  when  he  has  a  place  to 
rest  his  foot  on,  then  all  is  smooth. 
He  said  Mr.  Burke  expresses  this 
feeling  well  when  he  said,  there 
was  an  iineasiness  about  him  till 
he  could  understand  the  subject. 

February,  1835.— Last  night 
Mr.  Calhoun  conversed  with  me 
upon  Fate,  fore-knowledge,  &c., 
and  said,  so  firmly  convinced  was 
he  that  all  things  are  progressive  in 
this  life,  tending  to  some  ultimate 
good  for  the  whole  that  he  pro- 
foundly acquiesces  in  whatsoever 
happens  to  him  individually — that 
though  he  be  crushed,  all  matters 
are  right,  because  so   ordered. 

This  he  says  in  a  philosophic, 
not  a  Christian  sense.  However, 
he  acquiesces  better  in  theory  than 
in  practice.  He  is  sadh'  chafed 
at  the  position  he  now  holds  as  a 
public  man. 

He  remarked  to  me  that  all  men 
were  subject  to  censure  and  slan- 
der, and  that  he  had  not  escaped, 
"  but,"  (and  his  eyes  blazed  with 
almost  preternatural  lustre)  "the 
worst  they  had  said  of  him  was 
that  he  was  ambitious,  and  true, 
he  was  ambitious — ambitious  of 
l»eing  know  to  posterity  as  one 
who  fore-saw  the  evils  this  govern- 
ment was  falling  into,  and  saw 
the  remedy  too.  That  much  as 
they  might  say  it,  none  would  he- 
lieve  he  was  aiming  at  the  Presi- 
dency.    Suddenly  turning  to  Mr. 

L ,  a  Virginian,   he  mourned 

over  Virginia  as  having  utterly 
fallen  from  her  high  estate;  he 
said  her  instructions  to  her  Sena- 
tors to  expunge,  had  sealed  her 
infamy,  that  the  very  name  of 
Virginia  would  be  odious."  To  all 


of  which  Mr.  L lent  a  polite 

attention — attributing  it  in  part 
to  party  feeling,  in  Virginia,  and 
rather  by  inuendo,  than  word, 
supposing  that  perhaps  Mr.  Cal- 
houn might  view  matters  through 
highly  excited  party  feeling. 

JtJXE  1st. — Mr.  Calhoun 
■amused  us  to-night  by  relating  an 
adventure  that  happened  to  him 
when  a  young  man. 

Old  ]SIr.  S ,  a  baptist  preach- 
er, invited  him  to  a  large  baptist 
meeting,  when  to  his  surprise,  he 
was  as  an  honored  guest  asked  up 
into  the  pulpit,  feeling  very  awk- 
ward  he   insisted    on   Mr.    S 

going  with  him.  There  they  sat 
listening  verj-  gravely  to  the  argu- 
ments on  Church  Government, 
when  there  arose  the  question, 
whether  a  man  might  marry  his 
wife's  sister.  Some  one  of  the 
members  said  it  involved  a  legal 
question,  and  that  as  there  was  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Bar 
present,  they  would  be  glad  of  his 
opinion.  So  they  called  on  Mr. 
Calhoun,  who  rose  and  said  the 
law  had  laid  down  no  rules  on  the 
subject,  but  followed  what  was 
laid  down  in  the  Bible.  Pretty 
soon  he  took  occasion  to  leave  and 
and  rode  home,  lest  some  other 
knotty  point  should  be  submitted 
to  him. 

June     2nd. Two     strange 

looking  men  came  in  to  see  Mr. 
Calhoun.  I  left  him  entertaining 
them  by  extracting  information 
from  them.  Mr.  Calhoun  learns 
more  than  any  one  I  know,  by 
conversation.  He  has  the  knack 
of  getting  something  from  every 
one  he  talks  with,  partly  result- 
ing from  his  kind  feeling,  which 
leads  him  to  induce  people  to  talk 
on  subjects  thev  best  know  and 
like. 
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THE  ELOQUENCE  OF  RUINS. 

High  on  a  desert,  desolated  plain 

In  the  far  Orient,  a  stately  band 

Of  giant  columns  rise.     Above  the  sleep 

Of  devastated  cities,  mouldering, 

Yet  haughtily  they  stand;  grim  sentinels 

Calling  the  watches  of  a  vanished  race, 

And,  guarding  still  from  Ruin's  felt-shod  tread 

The  mutilated  chronicles  of  Eld. 

Heavy  with  melodies  all  vast  and  vague, 
Lifts  up  a  solemn  voice  where  Ages  lie 
Entombed  with  empires,  in  the  crumbled  pride 
Of  old  Byzantium.    Dark  Egypt's  lore 
Lies  in  her  catacombs ;  her  histories 
In  fallen  temples;  while  her  Pyramids 
Like  ponderous  old  tomes  upon  the  sands. 
Teem  with  the  hidden  records  of  the  Past. 
Amid  their  gloomy  mysteries,  the  Sphinx 
A  gaunt- eyed  oracle,  essays  to  speak, 
And  the  weird  whisper  of  her  stony  lip 
Sounds  o'er  the  tumult  of  the  rushing  years. 

Greece!  how  her  shattered  domes  reverberate 
The  thunders  of  a  thousand  gods,  that  dwelt 
On  Ida  and  Olympus!    Porticoes 
That  droop  above  their  portals,  like  to  brows 
Of  meditative  marble  over  eyes 
Dim  with  the  haze  of  revery,  still  speak 
Of  ancient  Sages ;  and  her  pillars  tell 
Of  Heroes  who  have  sought  the  Lethean  wave. 
And  shores  of  Asphodel.     Then,  rising  where 
The  yellow  Tiber  flows,  some  stately  shaft, 
Like  a  proud  Roman  noble  in  the  halls 
Of  the  great  Eorum,  stands — the  orator 
Of  nations  gone  to  dust.     The  obelisk, 
Girt  with  resistance,  gladiator-like, 
Erom  his  arena  challenges  a  host 
Of  stealthy-footed  centuries! 

The  lone 
Dark  circle  of  the  Druid,  with  its  stones 
Rugged  and  nameless,  hath  a  monotone 
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Wild  as  the  runes  of  Sagas  at  the  shrine 
Of  Thor  and  Odin.     Slow  and  silently 
The  pallid  moonlight  creeps  along  the  walls 
In  the  old  abbey  shadow.     Timidly 
It  creepeth  up,  to  list  the  tales  they  tell 
Of  Beauty  and  of  Valor,  laid  to  sleep 
In  the  low,  vaulted  chancel.     Ivy-crowned, 
And  crumbling  to  decay,  how  loftily 
Else  the  old  castle  towers!    Its  corridors 
Eesound  with  elfin  echoes  as  the  bell, 
Wind-rocked  upon  its  turret,  sends  a  knell 
From  cornice  to  cavazion.     The  owl, 
A  dim-eyed  warder,  watches  in  his  tower; 
And  zephyr,  like  a  wandering  troubadour 
Sports  on  the  ruined  battlement,  and  sings 
To  broken  bastion,  shattered  oriel, 
And  fallen  architrave. 

The  western  wild 
Spreads  out  before  us,  and  her  voice  of  might 
Shakes  the  old  wilderness.     Alone  it  swells, 
Where  tropic  bloom,  and  gray  corrosion  strive 
To  crush  the  deep  and  restless  mutterings 
Of  hoary-headed  ages.     Dim  and  strange. 
The  priest,  the  vestal,  and  the  dark  Cazique, 
Kise  on  the  Teocallis;  and  below 
Flit  the  swart  shadows  of  the  nameless  tribes 
That  peopled  Iximaya.     Kuins  all — 
Yet  mighty  in  their  magic  eloquence  I 

Oh!  "Land  we  Love!"  oh!  Mother,  with  the  dust 
And  ashes  on  thy  robe  and  regal  brow- 
Deeper,  and  wilder,  more  melodious  far, 
The  voice  of  melancholy,  wailing  o'er 
Thy  desolated  homesteads!     That  awakes 
Its  echo  in  the  memory,  it  brings — 
(Alas!  that  it  should  be  but  memory!) 
The  carol  of  the  robin— and  the  hum 
Of  the  returning  bee, — the  winds  at  eve, 
And  the  low,  bell-like  tinkle  of  the  brook 
That  rippled  round  the  garden.     Then  we  see 
The  great  elm-shadow,  with  the  threshold  stone 
That  garnered  up  the  sunshine;  and  the  vine 
That  crept  around  the  colonnade,  and  bloomed. 
Close-clinging  as  a  love  unchancreable. 
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We  dream  of  gay  boy-brothers,  sleeping  now 
'^^Teath  grasses  rank  on  lonely  battle-fields — 
And  seem  to  feel  perchance,  the  blessed  light 
Of  our  sweet  mother's  smile — the  holy  breath 
Of  a  good  father's  benison.     We  think 
Of  the  white  marbles  where  their  hearts  are  laid 
Down  to  a  dreamless  slumbering; — ah!  then 
Rush  the  thick  blinding  tears — and  we  can  see 
No  morel 


THE    HAVERSACK, 


AVE  have  been  frequently  asked 
whether,  "Aunt  Abby,  the  Irre- 
pressible" was  a  real  character, 
and  whether  there  were  many 
more  "sich"  in  the  Old  North 
State.  The  indomitable  fighting 
qualities  of  our  North  Carolina 
soldiers  proved  that  they  came 
from  the  right  kind  of  mothers — 
women  of  energj',  pluck  and  en- 
durance. Aunt  Abby's  character 
has  not  been  over-drawn.  She 
lives  in  her  own  proper  person,  as 
we  trust  that  she  will  live  in  the 
history  of  her  State. 

The  following  additional  inci- 
dents, in  her  career,  have  been 
furnished  the  Haversack: 

From  among  a  number  of  anec- 
dotes respecting  "Aunt  Abby, 
the  Irrepressible,"  which  have 
been  sent  me  since  she  appeared 
in  the  Land  we  Love,  there  are 
two  that  are  worthy  of  the  Haver- 
sack, and,  as  they  came  too  late 
to  be  embodied  in  the  sketch  of 
her,  I  send  them  for  that  deposi- 
tory of  good  things. 

The  fft'st  is  quite  equal  to  that 
related  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his 
"Tales    of  a    Grand-father,     of 


Black  Agnes,  the  celebrated 
Countess  of  March;  who,  when 
defending  her  castle  of  Dunbar 
against  the  English  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, used  to  show  herself  with 
her  maids  on  the  battlements  after 
an  assault,  and  proceed  to  wipe 
away  the  dust  raised  by  the  fall- 
ing of  the  stones  cast  by  his 
military  engines,  as  though  he 
could  do  her  castle  no  harm, 
which  a  clean  towel  could  not  wipe 
away. 

When  General  Lee  had  his 
army  entrenched  at  the  Wilder- 
ness, Aunt  Abby  made  one  of  her 
usual  trips  to  it,  and  was  present 
at  a  sharp  attack,  in  which  the 
Confederate  troops  were  driven  by 
sharp-shooters  from  a  portion  of 
the  entrenchments,  which  it  was 
important  to  defend.  While  the 
officers  were  attempting  to  rally 
the  men.  Aunt  Abby,  with  a  hop, 
skip  and  jump,  mounted  the 
works  and  went  dancing  along  in 
full  view  of  the  enemy,  calling 
out,  "Hand  me  up  a  broom,  boys; 
and  the  ole  woman  will  sweep  the 
bullets  out'en  your  way  if  its 
them  you  are  aftear'd  on."   Those 
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who  have  heard  a  Confederate 
battle-yell,  can  imagine  the 
shout  with  which  those  works 
were  remanned,  but  I  cannot  de- 
scribe it. 

The  second  I  give  in  the  words 
of  the  young  officer  who  related  it: 

I  had  just  put  on  my  new 
uniform,  as  a  Major  in  the  Con- 
federate army  for  the  first  time, 
and  about  the  largest  man  in 
Richmond,  in  my  own  estimation; 
the  observed  of  all  observers, 
I  was  standing  at  the  fashionable 
promenade  hour  at  the  Spotswood 
Hotel,  in  company  with  half  a 
dozen  officers,  when  1  heard  some 
one   shout  out,    "Lord  bless  my 

soul!  if  thar  aint  Henry  M ," 

and  before  I  could  turn  round, 
Aunt  Abby  was  clasping  me 
round  the  neck,  and  in  a  loud 
tone  relating  her  troubles  with  "a 
good  for  nothing  cheat  of  an 
Irishman  who .  wants  to  charge 
me  ten  dollars,  honey,  jest  to 
take  me  five  miles  to  the  camp." 
Disengaging  myself  as  I  best 
could,  I  told  her  I  would  go  oft' 
and  get  a  hack  for  her,  if  she 
would  just  step  into  the  hotel  a 
moment,  and  turning  round  the 
corner,  I  was  out  of  sight  as 
quickly  as  possible;  hacks  were 
not  hard  to  find,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments I  had  one,  and  asking  the 
fare  to  the  camp,  was  told  ten 
dollars ;  taking  nine  dollars  and  a 
half  out,  I  handed  it  to  the  dri- 
ver, who  received  it  and  my  di- 
rections with  a  grin,  and  re 
turned  to  Aunt  Abby,  whom  I 
found  where  I  had  left  her.  "Kow 
Aunt  Abby,"  I  said,  to  her  as  I 
put  her  into  the  carriage,  "this 
man  has  promised  to  take  you  to 


the  camp  and  bring  you  back  for 
fifty  cents,  and  don't  you  pay 
him  a  cent  more."  "Ko  child, 
that  I  won't,  you  are  a  good  boy, 

Henry  M ,  and  your  old  Aunt 

Abby  ain't  gwine  to  forget  you  in 
a  hurry. "  So  saying,  she  turned 
on  the  driver,  and  having  re- 
ceived his  assurance  that  he 
would  only  charge  her  fifty  cents, 
for  the  ten  miles,  and  her 's  "that  ef 
he  darred  to  ask  eny  more,  she'd 
give  him  a  piece  of  her  mind," 
she  drove  off"  happy,  and  I  saw 
her  no  more  during  my  stay  in 
Richmond. 

A  lady  sends  us  from  Gaines- 
ville, Ya.,  an  anecdote  of  one  of 
the  juveniles: 

Under  the  orders  of  the  general, 
who  never  saw  the  face  of  his 
foe,  the  whole  country  passed  over 
by  his  troops  was  given  up  to 
pillage.  Seigle's  corps  was  en- 
camped around  our  premises,  and 
most  faithfully  did  they  carry  out 
the  orders  of  their  distinguished 
chief,  who  "knew  nothing  of 
lines  of  retreat."  Hogs,  sheep, 
calves,  ducks,  chickens — every 
living  thing  was  seized  by  the 
Dutchmen  "for  de  use  of  de  gran 
OonionArmy."  The  stealing  of 
the  chickens  was  a  special  grief  to 
my  little  brother ;  and  as  we  had 
been  Union  people  ourselves,  he 
could  not  understand  how  Union 
soldiers  could  act  in  that  wa5^ — 
As  he  saw  the  pitiless  Dutchmen 
wringing  oft'  the  neck  of  his  favor- 
ites, he  said  to  me,  "  Sister,  didn't 
we  use  to  be  Union  folks."  I  re- 
plied, "yes  we  did."  "Well, 
sister,  when  we  was  Union  folks, 
did  us  steal  chickens  tool" 
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We  judge  that  a  great  deal  of 
latent  Unionism  was  developed 
in  the  bosom  of  that  Virginia  boy. 
It  may^  be,  however,  that  he 
was  inspired  with  the  same  feel- 
ing, which  a  cheerless  picket  ex- 
cited in  Tom  H .  He  return- 
ed in  the  worst  possible  humor 
from  a  cold,  rainy,  miserable 
tour  of  duty,  and  grumbled  to  his 
captain,  "  why  don't  these  Yan- 
kees go  home  and  attend  to  their 
own  business,  and  let  us  do  the 
same?  But  if  they  won't  do  that, 
I  wish  that  every  one  of  them  was 
in  the  bottomless  pit."  "Ah, 
Tom,"  said  his  captain,  '■'■that 
would  only  afford  you  temporary 
relief  from  their  jDresencel" 

The  gallant  captain  expressed 
precisely  our  opinion  of  the  Mili- 
tary Bill.  It  may  give  us  tempo- 
rary relief  from  the  presence  of 
the  military,  but  to  plunge  us  into 
the  great  pit  of  Mongrel  abomina- 
tions. We  prefer  the  military  to 
the  pit! 

From  Fulton,  Missouri,  we  get 
the  next  two  anecdotes: 

The  Missouri  Confederates  have 
always  been  remarkable  for  their 
love  of  fun,  frolic  or  fight.  They 
had  to  leave  home  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  with  little 
or  no  preparation.  Their  ward- 
robes were  very  scantily  supplied 
and  formed  a  strong,  striking  con- 
trast with  the  voluminous,  com- 
fortable ones  of  their  fellow-sol- 
diers who  could  receive  such 
things  direct  from  home.  All  the 
Missouri  soldier  got,  he  captured 
from  the  enemy  or  drew  from  the 
homh-proof  quarter-masters,  and 
the  amount  received  from  the  lat- 
ter   source     was    limited.     They 


bore  their  lot  cheerfully,  however, 
and  even  ridiculed  the  supply  of 
their  friends  who  were  more  for- 
tunate— especially  in  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department.  They 
would,  when  a  well-dressed  sol- 
dier came  along,  with  a  large  roll 
on  his  back,  deliberately  and 
solemnly  ta'ke  up  a  collection,  ten- 
der it  to  him,  and  politely  request 
him  "to  take  his  orgak  off  his 
hack  and  give  them  a  tune,  alleg- 
ing that  they  wanted  to  see  the 
monkey  dance. 

One  evening,  after  a  hard  fought 
battle,  the  soldiers  of  battery  A, 
(Captain  Collins')  Shelby's  brig- 
ade, were  discussing  the  "nerve" 
of  the  members  of  the  battery, 
some  remarks  damaging  to  the 
reputation  of  one  of  the  "  boys  of 
the  sponge "  were  made.  The 
gallant  fellow,  feeling  outraged 
thereby,  took  up  an  eighteen 
pound  shell  and  deliberately  rolled 
it  into  the  blazing  heap  of  pine  logs, 
remarking  coolly  as  he  took  his 
seat,  that  they  would  "soon  see 
who  were  in  the  biggest  hurry  to 
get  to  heaven."  L.  w.  M. 

Milwood,  Ya.,  is  responsible 
for  the  following: 

"  The  Haversack  "  is  a  good  in- 
stitution. In  it,  and  only  in  it, 
can  the  minor  anecdotes  and  droll- 
eries of  the  war  be  preserved. 

Permit  me  to  empale  a  few 
waifs  before  they  are  lost,  as  my 
contribution  to  that  principle  ex- 
pressed by  the  couplet. 

"  A  little  nonsense  now  and  then, 
Is  relished  hy  the  best  of  men." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
General,  then  Colonel  Jackson, 
sent  the  —  regiment  of  Yirginia 
infantry  to  watch  the    ferry    at 
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Williamsport,  Maryland.  Our 
instructions  were  very  strict,  as 
to  all  our  duties.  One  night,  I 
was  officer  of  the  day,  when  an 
Irishman  of  the  command  was  on 
duty.  The  honored  name  of 
Beauregard  was  the  countersign, 
and  as  it  was  new,  then,  many  of 
the  sentinels  "  got  it  wrong." 
In  the  course  of  the  night,  I 

sent  Lieutenant ,   officer  of 

the  guard,  to  insi^ect  the  posts. 
After  examining  and  correcting 
several  of  the  sentinels,  he  came 
to  Pat,  who,  very  promptly  sung 
out,  "  Halt. ' '  "  What  for  ?  "  said 
the  lieutenant.  "Give  me  the 
covintersign"  said  Pat.  "Give 
you  the  countersign "  answered 
the  lieutenant.  "  You  must  give 
it  to  7ne."  "Well  then"  says 
Pat,  "sure and  sdn'' i'li Bull ijragsP'' 
As  may  be  supposed,  Pat  assum- 
ed the  name  of  Bullyrags  from  that 
day. 

One  of  the  amusements  of  the 
Yankees  about  here,  was  forcing 
our  people,  who  could  not  get 
away,  to  take  the  oath.  One  ex- 
cellent family  had  rendered  them- 
selves obnoxious  by  being  too 
kind  to  our  men,  so  our  interesting 
and  gallant  commandant,  Milroy, 
determined  they  should  take  the 
oath.  The  old  people  knew  of  it, 
however,  in  time  to  escape  to 
Dixie ;  but  left  in  charge  a  daugh- 
ter, whom  they  did  not  suppose 
would  be  molested.  In  a  few 
days,  a  valiant  captain  with  his 
band  appeared  at  the  house  and 
was  informed  by  the  young  lady 
that  her  parents  had  left.  This 
heroic  officer  did  not  intend  to  be 
balked  in  that  way;  so  he  said 
very  gracefully    to    Miss , 


"  then  you  shall  take  the  oath." 
"What  is  that"  asked  she,  af- 
fecting great  simplicity.  ' '  The 
oath  madam,  the  oath,  you  have 
got  to  take  it."  "Explain  to  me 
what  that  means,  I  don't  under- 
stand you."  I  mean,  madam, 
that  you  have  got  to  swear,  and 
the  sooner  you  do  it  the  better  for 
you." 

"Well,"  said  she,  aflecting 
an  air  of  extreme  simplicity;  "I 
never  did  cuss  in  my  life,  but  if  I 
must,  I  must.  I  think  Milroy 's 
men  are  the  d— dest  set  of  ras- 
cals I  ever  heard  of." 

Speaking  of  Winchester,  re- 
minds me  of  a  circumstance  that 
occurred  there  during  Banks'  pre- 
cipitate flight  before  Gen.  Jack- 
son. One  of  the  Dutch  soldiers 
had  become  acquainted  with  a 
young  woman  of  the  place.  Ashe 
was  making  "  2.40  "  on  the  Mar- 
tiusburg  grade,  without  blanket, 
knapsack,  hat,  haversack,  or  gun; 
his  young  acquaintance  seeing 
him,  said,  "Why,  what  is  the 
matter?  where  are  you  going? 
where  are  your  hat  and  shoes?" 
His  hurried  rejoinder  was,  "  never 
mind,  you  makes  hurry  and  gits 
some  supper  ready  for  Shackson, 
dat'sall." 

I  am  not  preserving  the  unities 
of  time  and  place  in  going  back  to 
the  first  of  the  war  to  give  this 
remarkable  instance  of  a  soldier's 
sensitivenec^s  for  honor.  It  was 
so  far  back  in  the  beginning  of 
things,  that  Colonel  Jackson  had 
not  yet  taken  charge  at  Harper's 
Ferry.  We  were  looking  daily 
for  whole  car  loads  of  Yankees 
down  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road, to  drive  us  out  of  the  key  to 
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the  valley  (I  suppose  it  would  be 
better  called  the  key  hole, )  several 
times  we  had  been  alarmed  by 
that  dreadful  sound,  the  long  roll, 
and  the  men  knew  it  well. 

On  the  night  in  question,  we 
were  all  sleeping  quietly  in  our 
quarters,  when  the  sickening 
alarm  broke  upon 

"  The  startled  ear  of  night." 

I  was  up  in  a  moment  and 
among  my  men  in  time  to  see  one 
of  them,  a  sort  of  company  quar- 
ter-master, shaking  another  vio- 
lently, to  arouse  him.  "Get  up, 
Dan,  get  up;  the  Yankees  are 
come,  don-t  you  hear  the  long 
roll?  get  up.'"'  Dan  awoke  to  the 
full  horror  of  the  scene  and  in- 
stinctivelj^  clutched  his  stomach. 
''Oh,  John"  said  he,  ''I'm  so 
sick,  I'm  almost  dead,  I  can't  go 
John."  "Well,  hand  me  your 
gun,  man,  and  I'll  take  your 
place."  "Here  it  is,  John  "  said 
our  hero,  "but  don^t  you  disgrace 
that  gun.'''' 

A  fitting  pendant  to  this  early 
one,  is  this,  that  is  said  to  have 
happened  after  the  catastrophe  at 
Appomattox  Court  House,  it  is 
known  that  the  Yankees  mixed 
very  freely  with  our  men  after  the 
surrender,  and  aftected  to  feel 
very  kindly  towards  them.  One 
particularly  dejected  poor  fellow, 
was  engaged  in  conversation  by  a 
Yankee,  so  far  as  to  be  a  patient 
listener,  while  the  loyal  defender 
talked.  "^JTever  mind,"  said  the 
Yankee,  "It  will  all  come  right. 
We  are  going  to  run  uncle  Bob 
for  President."  "He  ain't  no 
uncle  of  yourn  "  groaned  out  our 
poor  Confed.  w.  M.  n. 


An  old  reb.  now  in  Chillicothe, 
Ohio,  gives  the  next  two  anec- 
dotes: 

When  Averill  made  his  raid  on 
the  Virginia  &  Tennessee  Bail- 
road,  and  captured  the  town  of 
Salem,  the  Augusta  county  regi- 
ment of  "Home  Guards"  were 
called  out,  and  ordered  to  Shen- 
andoah Mountain  ;  and  while 
there  they  experienced  some  of 
the  most  severe  weather  of  the 
season,  finding  out  what  the  regu- 
lar volunteers  had  sometimes  to 
undergo.  The  regiment  being 
composed  of  old  men  and  3'oung 
boys,  could  not  stand  the  exposure 
like  regulars,  and  they  were  great- 
ly rejoiced  when  they  were  order- 
ed to  return  to  their  homes.  It 
was  sleeting,  raining,  snowing, 
hailing,  freezing  and  blowing  as 
they  passed  Bufialo  Gap  on  their 
way  to  Staunton,  and  they  all 
felt  that  they  had  "  seen  the  ele- 
phant," and  seemed  perfectly 
satisfied  with  their  experience  of 
soldiering.  They  there  met  Gen. 
Early's  infantry,  who  were  lying 
along  the  road,  not  minding  the 
disagreeable  weather,  and  mak- 
ing all  manner  of  fun  over  the 
"  Home  Guard  "  as  they  passed 
by  them.  One  old  gentleman 
about  six  feet  three  inches  tall, 
and  wearing  a  high  crown  beaver, 
came  jogging  along  on  a  very 
large  and  tall  horse,  when  one  of 
the  infantry  jumped  up  from  a 
fence  corner  and  said;  "I  say. 
Mister,  what  kind  of  weather 
have  you  up  there?  We  are 
having  an  awful  sleet  down  here." 

The  braggarts  among  the  sol- 
diers were  generally  the  greatest 
cowards    in    a    battle ;    however, 
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there  were  some  exceptions. — 
Private  Daniel  Murphy,  of  "  Co. 
E,  2oth  Virginia  infantry  "  was 
all  the  time  boasting  of  what  he 
could,  and  would  do,  and  he  was 
set  down  by  his  comrades  as  a 
coward,  until  they  saw  him  well 
tried,  when  they  found,  he  was 
one  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave. — 
He  fought  well  in  every  engage- 
ment he  was  in,  and  eventually 
lost  his  life  in  the  battle  of  "Cross 
Keys." 

In  the  battle  of  "  Alleghany 
Summit"  the  enemy,  for  a  short 
time,  held  possession  of  a  portion 
of  our  camp  and  kept  themselves 
protected  behind  the  flies  at- 
tached to  the  tents.  Murphy  see- 
ing one  of  them  uncovered,  and 
within  range,  fired,  killing  him 
instantly,  and  in  the  charge  which 
immediately  followed,  ran  up  to 
the  dead  man,  and  in  searching 
his  haversack  for  something  to 
eat,  found  something  "to  drink" 
in  the  shape  of  a  flask  of  French 
brandy,  and  crying  out  "here  is 
to  you  boys,"  took  a  hearty 
draught  of  the  fluid,  and  then  hid 
the  bottle,  and  pressed  on  after 
the  retreating  "Yanks."  After 
the  battle  some  of  the  boys  asked 
him  why  he  hid  the  bottle  and  he 
replied,  "  Oh  I  was  afraid  I  might 
get  struck  and  get  the  bottle  broken.'''' 

One  of  the  same  company  noted 
for  his  coolness,  failed  to  get  his 
breakfast  on  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  "Rich  Mountain,"  and  during 
the  fight,  let  his  appetite  get  the 
upper-hand  of  his  duty,  and  sit- 
ting down  behind  a  tree,  gnawed 
away  at  a  piece  of  beef,  and  after 
satisfying  his  hunger,  jumped  up 
and  commenced  firing  again. 

M.   c.   H. 


New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  fur- 
nishes the  next  two  anecdotes: 

During  the  period  that  General 
Johnston's  army  was  in  winter- 
quarters, at  Dalton, the  misconduct 
of  the  men  was  sometimes  pun- 
ished by  the  pillor5^  One  one  oc- 
casion, as  our  corps  (Hardee's) 
was  marching  out  to  a  sham-bat- 
tle which  was  the  order  of  the 
daj^  in  passing  along  we  saw  an 
unfortunate  paying  the  penalty  of 
some  misdemeanor.  Every  soldier 
in  the  corps  had  something  to  say 
to  him.  Some  of  these  remarks 
were  very  amusing  to  the  hearers. 
One  overgrown  Texan  cried  out, 
"Come  out  of  that  Ticket  Office." 
Another,  "No  use,  Mister,  no  use, 
you  can't  ^/f  through  that  hole," 
&c. 

A  friend  tells  the  following  : 
When  the  18th  Mississippi  volun- 
teers were  in  camp  on  Bull  Run, 
just  before  the  first  battle  of 
Manassas,  there  was  a  volunteer 

Aid  of  General ,  who  afiect- 

ed  a  great  deal  of  dignity,  and  a 
great  contempt  for  the  common 
(I  should  say,  uncommon)  soldiers. 
His  pompous  manner  soon  drew 
upon  him  the  jeers  of  the  18th. — 
Whenever  he  rode  by  the  regi- 
ment, the  men  would  gather  about 
the  color  line  and  cry  out,  "here 
he  comes  boys!  That's  him!  I 
tell  you  I  know  its  Gen.  Beaure- 
gard. Can't  you  tell  him  by  the 
way  he  rides.  Just  look  at  him," 
&c.  The  gallant  volunteer  Aid 
bore  it  for  a  few  days,  but  after- 
ward, upon  the  first  cry  of  "here's 
General  Beauregard,"  he  would 
plunge  his  spurs  into  his  horse 
and  pass  the  command  at  a  full 
run.  s.  B.  N. 
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A  lady  in  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
sends  us  an  anecdote  of  a  young 
relative  in  Va: 

"While  our  hearts  are  lifted  in 
thankfulness  at  the  release  of  our 
noble  and  beloved  captive,  I  am 
sure  a  little  incident,  showing  how 
he  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of 
even  the  children  of  the  South, 
will  not  be  uninteresting  to  any 
Southerner: 

Lawrence  A.  a  glorious  little 
reb  of  live  years  old,  who  lives  in 
Smithfield,  Isle  of  Wight,  Vir- 
ginia, has,  with  his  little  sister, 
ever  since  the  capture  of  Mr. 
Davis,  prayed  for  his  release. — 
Their  good  old  black  7>iaj»my  hear- 
ing their  prayers.  When  the 
news  of  Mr.  Davis'  release  came, 
"Mammy  Retta "  said,  "  Law- 
rence, your  Ma  says  they  have 
turned  Mr.  Davis  out  of  jail." 

His  face  brightened  and  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Has  they,  Mammy, 
sho  nuff  ?"  she  replied,  "your  Pa 
says  so.""  Then  said  he  in  the 
most,  positive,  confident  tone, 
"  See  now  what  prayers  will  do, 
I  knowed  if  me  and  little  sis  kept 
disking  God  to  turn  him  loose,  he'd 
do  it,  and  we  prayed  real  hard, 
didn't  we.  Mammy?"       r.  s.  c. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
Mr.  Lincoln's  proclamation  to 
disperse,  caused  a  good  deal  of 
amusement  in  the  Southern  ranks. 
Many,  like  Bill  Arp,  (who  then 
first  attracted  attention)  tried  to 
disperse,  but  couldn't.  However, 
the  Federal  artillery  frequently 
effected  that  which  the  Proclama- 
tion could  not.  An  officer,  re- 
proaching a  squad  thus  scattered 
by  a  singing  shell  in  one  of  the 
early  battles  of  the  war,   received 


this  characteristic  excuse  from  a 
son  of  "the  gem  of  the  say.'''' — 
"  Faith,  Lef tenant,  we  was  jist 
dispersin'  accorthin  to  Misther 
Lincoln's  Proclamation!" 

Panola,  Mississippi,  sends  us 
the  following: 

I  will  give  you  some  incidents 
for  your  "war-bag,"  as  the  old 
Georgia  lady  called  the  "haver- 
sack." 

My  first  is  suggested  by  the 
story  of  the  blubbering  junior,  in 
your  March  number. 

In  the  preliminary  operations 
in  the  woods  before  Port  Hudson, 
the  detachment  of  troops  to  which 
my  section  was  attached  became 
engaged  with  a  greatly  superior 
force  of  Yankees  and  '■'■  just  did  " 
repulse  them  several  times  ;  our 
ammunition  being  exhausted,  we 
went  back  to  the  works  for  more. 
As  we  returned,  soon  after,  to  the 
fort,  I  noticed  a  bright-looking 
lad,  apparently  about  14  years  old, 
going  towards  the  rear,  weeping 
as  if  his  heart  would  break. — 
' '  What  ails  you ?"  said  I,  "wound- 
ed?"— no  response,  only  an  in- 
creased crying  and  sobbing.  On 
a  repetition  of  my  question,  how- 
ever, he  answered,  blubbering  ex- 
plosively, "  No-o-o,  I  run," — 
Without  physical  courage  to 
stand  fire,  he  had  moral  courage 
enough  to  regret  his  deficiency. 

At  Fort  Delaware,  about  the 
time  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  President,  much  anxiety  was 
manifested  as  to  his  probable 
course,  especially  as  to  the  terms 
on  which  prisoners  would  be  re- 
leased. 

One  morning,  as  I  was  walking 
in  that  memorable  plaza,  I  saw  an 
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earnest-looking  wight  intent  on  a 
newspaper,  and  fast  becoming 
the  centre  of  a  listening  crowd, 
which  I,  at  once,  joined.  "What's 
the  news?  what's  the  news?" 
was  asked  by  all  at  once.  "Well," 
said  the  reader,  deliberately,  "Old 
Andy  has  declared  himself  at  last, 
and  it's  right  hard  on  you  cavalry 
fellows."  "Why?"  asked  more 
than  one  of  the  interested:  "  He 
says,"  was  the  reply,  "that  the 
cavalry  are  to  be  treated  just  like 
the  other  prisoners  of  war,  what- 
ever damage  they  may  have  done 
the  rebel  cause,  because  they  have 
sympathized  with  the  rebellion 
from  the  first." 

At  Johnson's  Island,  it  was  no 
unfrequent  sight  to  see  spectators 
regaling  their  eyes  on  the  rare 
man- show  afforded  by  a  view  of 
the  pen.  Few  of  them  left  with 
any  favorable  impression  of  the 
politeness  of  the  prisoners,  for 
all  the  camp  phrases  of  disrespect- 
ful salutation  were  re-coined  for 
their  benefit. 

On  one  occasion,  the  Mayor  of 
Sandusky  was  on  the  fence  com- 
placently surveying  the  pleasant 
spectacle,  and  thinking,  doubtless, 
how  much  better  oft'  we  were  than 
the  Yankee  prisoners  in  the  South, 
when  he  received  more  than  one 
invitation  to  "  come  out  of  that 
hat,"  as  well  as  other  earnest 
solicitations  from  the  crowd.  He 
was  somewhat  displeased,  when 
for  his  consolation,  some  fellow 
shouted,  "  Say,  Mister,  don't 
mind  them  boys,  they're  always 
hollerin'  at  some  d — n  fool  or 
other."  His  Honor  departed. 
J.  p.  c. 

From  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  the 
next  incidents  have  been  sent  us: 


In  those  days — the  days  of 
dreamy  grandeur  and  delusion, 
there  were  many  tokens  of  the 
over-weening  pride  of  States,  and, 
withal,  of  local  prejudices.  On 
General  Beauregard's  retreat  from 
Corinth,  a  farmer  of  Tennessee 
removed  his  well-rope  while  the 
troops  were  passing,  and  a  few 
days  later,  a  Mississippi  exempt 
appeared  on  the  line  of  march 
and  oftered  at  public  vendue,  a 
bag  of  Confederate  biscuits  at  the 
mild"  rate  of  one  dollar  and  twenty 
cents  per  dozen. 

In  causes,  thus  insignificant, 
originated  between  the  soldiers  of 
Tennessee  and  Mississippi  a  deep 
and  bitter  feud,  which  prevailed 
until  some  rough  rounds  in  the 
mill  of  war  taught  all  how  to  re- 
gard a  trust}'  comrade.  At 
Murfreesboro  the  feeling,  though 
not  all  gone,  was  waning,  as  will 
be  seen. 

Two  consolidated  regiments  of 
Chalmers'  (Mississippi,)  brigade 
left  their  rifle-pits  and  went  gal- 
lantly at  a  battery  in  the  Cedars. 
A  heavily  superior  force  of  the 
enemy  lay  jje;-cZw  behind  the  guns, 
among  boulders  and  croppings  of 
the  ledges.  A  brief  but  sad 
slaughter  ensued.  Recognizing  it 
a  dead  fall,  the  general  ordered 
the  line  back — each  man  for  him- 
self. 

While  the  survivors  were  re- 
forming at  their  ditch,  A.  P. 
Stewart's  (Tennessee,)  brigade 
swept  up,  and  over  the  low  ram- 
part in  grand  soldiery  style,  arms 
dressed,  colors  on  a  line  and  com- 
ing forward  with  files  as  unbroken 
as  the  shadow  of  a  pine.  It  was 
a  spectacle  to  thrill  a  soldier's- 
nerves.     The  rallying  line  caught 
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the  inspiration  and  cheered  turault- 
uously.  One  hard-featured  Yal- 
labushian  jumped  upon  the  earth- 
work, and  swinging  his  greasy 
hat  amid  a  hiss  of  bullets,  sang 
out  in  tones  that  surged  down  to 
the  second  color-bearer,  "Go  in 
my  Tennessee  !  Massip.  has   tried 

'em  and  caught ;    Go    in, 

and  you  may  have  all  the  glory'.'''' 
Eight  thei'e  was  given  a  forcible 
manifestation  of  the  wonderful 
mobility  of  Confederate  soldiers, 
on  the  field.  "Within  the  short 
space  of  five  minutes,  the  writer 
saw  those  Mississippians  lose  one- 
third  in  a  brief,  unequal,  contest, 
come  out  pell  mell,  without  order 
or  arrangement  reform  under  a 
close,  sweeping  fire,  and  return  to 
the  assault,  in  a  furious  onslaught, 
with  order  as  perfect  as  two  ranks 
ever  moved  in. 

Further  illustrative  of  State 
prejudice  was  an  incident  occur- 
ing  in  Virginia,  just  after  the 
completion  of  Grant's  sublime 
gymnastic  evolutions  from  tl^e 
Wilderness  to  the  opposite  side  of 
Richmond.  No  true  lover  of  the 
land  could  wish  to  appeal  to  the 
weak  side  of  feelings  long  ago 
mellowed  down  to  uniform  love 
and  confidence,  so  the  name  of 
the  State  involved  shall  not  trans- 
pire. 

The  A.  N.  V.  was  in  bivouac, 
snatching  a  few  days  rest  after  the 
hard  work  since  the  Rapidan.  A 
heavy  rain  had  just  begun  to  fall, 
and  the  men  under  Longstreet, 
at  least,  had  resorted  to  the  vari- 
ous soldiery  expedients  for  shel- 
ter. Dick  M.  a  lieutenant  of  ar- 
tillery, and  his  confrere,  had  piled 
brush,  spread  down   one  blanket 


and  stretched  another  roof-wise, 
making  for  themselves  a  dry 
couch ;  where  they  ^reclined  philo- 
sophizing on  the  beauties  of  a 
soldier's  life,  when  a  lank  speci- 
men of  Confederate  chivalry, 
charmed  with  their  little  arrange- 
ment, bent  down  with  this  pa- 
thetical  appeal. 

"Misters,  can't  you  scrouge 
room  for  one  more  in  thar?" 

Richard  surveyed  the  difiident 
stranger  briefly,  then  followed  an 
illustrious  example,  by  question- 
ing in  return. 

"You    are    from    ain't 

you?" 

"Why,  yesi  how  did  you  know 
that?'' 

"  Because  you  are  such  a  cussed 
fool!" 

It  has  ever  been  a  rule  with 
wits  to  reserve  their  happiest  hits 
to  the  last.  As  the  humble 
chronicle  of  the  good  things  of 
the  rebel  soldiery,  the  "Haver- 
sack "  has  at  the  very  bottom  of 
the  bag,  the  daintiest  tit-bit  of 
all. 

An  old  comrade  in  arms,  a  mag- 
nificent soldier,  a  true  man,  a 
genial,  whole-souled  fellow,  full  of 
fun  and  frolic,  who  could  laugh  as 
heartily  amidst  the  roar  of  ar- 
tillery, as  at  the  camp-fire,  has 
got  off,  at  New  Orleans,  the  best 
joke  of  the  season.  It  deserves 
to  be  embalmed  in  the  Haversack. 
We  can  imagine  our  friend's 
hearty  laugh  at  his  own  splendid 
witticism.  We  hope,  that  all  the 
Southern  soldiery  will  enjoy  it  as 
much  as  we  have: 

"  The  military  bill,  and  amend- 
ments, are  peace  offerings.  We 
should  accept  them  as  such,  and 
place  ourselves  upon  them  as  the 
starting  point  from  which  to  meet 
future  political  issues  as  they 
arise." 
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CAVALRY   SCOUTS— SHADB0T7RNE. 


Mr.  Editor:  Amongst  the  very 
many  claims  your  Magazine  has 
upon  the  favor  of  the  South,  none 
has  appeared  to  me  greater  than 
the  strict  impartiality  which  has 
uniformly  marked  its  conduct. — 
Its  pages  have  always  been  open 
to  record  deeds  of  heroism,  wheth- 
er they  were  performed  by  the 
gallant  officers  of  our  armies,  or 
by  the  humble  privates.  This 
recognition  of  the  brave  soldier, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  po- 
sition he  held,  makes  "  The  Land 
it-e  Love''''  a  favorite  with  all 
classes,  amongst  those  who  tried 
to  do  their  duty  during  the  war, 
which  seems  now  drawing  to  a 
close.  Emboldened  by  this  kind- 
ness on  your  part,  I  venture  to 
record  a  few  of  the  performances 
of  men,  whose  courage,  devotion 
and  skill,  though  known  only  in 
their  immediate  commands,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  success  of 
our  arms.  I  refer  to  the  regular 
scouts  of  our  service,  and  I  shall 
confine  my  narrative  to  those  with 
whom  I  served,  not  because  their 
exploits  deserve  higher  praise 
than  those  of  others,  but  solely 
because  I  want  to  give  you  only 
such  facts  as  came  under  my  per- 
sonal observation,  and  for  the  en- 
tire truth  of  which  I  can  vouch. 
The  men  whose  deeds  will  form 
the  subject  of  this  communica- 
tion belonged  to  the  cavalry  corps 
of  the  Army  Northern  Yirginia, 
and  most  of  them  were  regularly 
detailed  for  the  especial  duty  of 
scouting,  within  the  lines  of 
the  enemy.     Of   course,  it  would 


occupy  too  much  of  your  space, 
to  give  an  account,  either  of 
all  these  gallant  men,  or  of 
even  a  small  portion  of  their  ser- 
vices. So  I  shall  only  give  you 
one  or  two  instances  of  scout-life, 
at  present,  but  if  these  prove 
agreeable  to  your  readers,  I  can 
promise  them  more  of  the  same 
sort. 

Captain  Jno.  Esten  Cooke,  in 
his  last  book,  "Wearing  of  the 
Grey  " — a  most  interesting  and 
captivating  work— has  given  a 
chapter  to  this  same  subject.  He 
gives  various  gallant  deeds  and 
hair-breath  escapes  as  occurring 
to  one  of  those  brave  men,  whom 
1  recognize  well,  though  his  name 
is  not  mentioned,  but  he  omits 
one  exploit  which  was  among  the 
most  remarkable  of  his  career. — 
In  supplying  this  omission,  I  shall 

preserve  the  incognito  of  S as 

Captain  Cooke  has  not  given  his 
name.  The  occasion,  to  which  al- 
lusion is  here  made,  took  place 
when  Meade  had  his  army  camped 
near  Culpeper  Court  House,  and 
the  object  was  to  endeavor  to 
ascertain  the  position,  numbers, 
&c.,  &c.,   of  the  Federal  troops. 

S undertook  to    accomplish 

this  object  and  he  adopted  a  plan 
worthy  of  his  boldness  and  ad- 
dress. Disguising  himself  as  a 
country  womaM.,  he  procured  a 
small  cart,  which  he  loaded  with 
poultry,  vegetables,  &c.,  and  he 
drove  boldly  into  the  Yankee 
lines,  where  he  made  application 
for  a  pass.  This  he  obtained;  he 
then    sold    his    stock    and    after 
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spending  three  days  at  MeacWs 
head-quarters— it  is  to  be  hoped 
without  scandal  to  that  worthy^ 
he  left  his  friends  in  blue,  bring- 
ing in  to  General  Stuart  all  the 
information  desired.  This  anec- 
dote forms  the  only  exception  to 
the  statement  made  by  me  pre- 
viously. That  only  such  as  came 
under  my  personal  observation 
would  be  given.     This    occurred 

before  S was  associated  with 

us,  as  he  was  after  Gen.  Stuart's 
death;  but  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  afiair  happened 
just  as  has  been  described. 

Selecting  special  scouts  and  par- 
ticular incidents  from  the  whole 
number,  as  I  propose  to  do,  I 
beg  now  to  introduce  to  your 
readers.  Sergeant  Shadbourne,  of 
the  Jeff  Davis  Legion,  whose  ex- 
ploits would  of  themselves  form  a 
volume.  Shadbourne  was  de- 
tailed as  a  scout  by  Gen.  Hamp- 
ton, and  he  was  constantly  en- 
gaged on  this  duty  until  the  end 
of  the  war.  He  was  a  young  man 
of  very  prepossessing  appearance, 
tall,  active  and  resolute.  Ordi- 
narily, he  appeared  to  be  only  a 
handsome  young  fellow,  with 
large,  soft,  mild  eyes:  but  as  soon 
as  a  fight  began,  he  became  trans- 
formed instantly  into  the  dashing 
cavalry-man  ;  his  whole  soul 
seemed  to  be  in  the  battle,  and 
his  black  eye  blazed  like  fire. — 
Armed  with  at  least  two  pistols, 
and  often  three,  he  would  dash 
against  the  enemy,  firing  with  a 
rapidity  and  precision  not  sur- 
passed by  even  Mosby,  who  was 
"  very  handy  with  his  pistol." — 
But  in  all  the  excitement  of  a 
battle,  Shadbourne  was  perfectly 
cool,  ready  for  any  emergency,  or 


to  avail  himself  of  any  advantage. 
On  occasions  of  this  sort  he  proved 
that  he  possessed  qualities,  which 
only  needed  a  wider  field  for  their 
exercise,  to  make  him  a  leader. — 
As  illustrative  of  this  I  shall  give, 
first,  an  account  of  one  of  his 
performances  which  was  witness- 
ed by  myself.  If  you  remember, 
Wilson  and  Kautz  with  a  large 
force  made  a  raid  against  the 
South-Side  &  Danville  Kailroad. 
At  Staunton  river-bridge  they 
repulsed  and  returned  to  join  were 
Grant  near  Petersburg.  Kear 
Stony  Creek  they  were  met  by 
our  cavalry  and  defeated  with  loss. 
Retreating  towards  Eeams'  Sta- 
tion they  were  met  by  Fitz  Lee 
and  Mahone,  when  their  rout  be- 
came complete  and  final.  Kautz 
pushed  down  to  cross  the  Halifax 
road,  so  that  he  could  get  into  his 
lines,  while  Wilson  fled  towards 
the  Nottoway  river.  Shadbourne 
was  sent  by  General  Hampton  just 
after  the  fight  at  Ream's  station 
to  find  where  the  enemy  were. — 
Taking  five  men  with  him,  he 
moved  up  a  county  road  leading 
from  Halifax  to  the  Stage  road. — 
On  this,  he  had  not  proceeded  far, 
when  he  met  the  advance  guard 
of  Kautz's  retreating  column. — 
He  at  once  ordered  them  to  sur- 
render, when  they  began  to  de- 
ploy. Without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, he  gave  orders  in  a  loud 
voice  for  "two  regiments  to  be 
brought  up ;  one  on  the  right,  the 
other  on  the  left."  As  soon  as 
this  order  was  given,  the  Yankees 
said  they  would  surrender. — 
Placing  one  man  on  one  side  of 
the  road  and  occupying  the  other, 
Shadbourne  directed  the  Yankees 
to  advance  and  drop  their  arms. 
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"While  doing  tliis,  the  main  column 
of  the  enemy  came  in  sight,  and 
seeing  the  condition  of  their  ad- 
vance guard,  they  charged  to  re- 
lease them.  But  Shadbourne  was 
too  quick  for  them.  He  put  his 
prisoners  in  motion,  guarded  by 
three  men  on  each  flank,  made 
them  gallop,  then  "  form  fours" 
and  all  swept  down  towards  our 
command.  As  soon  as  his  prisoners 
were  closed  up  and  charging  from 
their  own  r)ien,  he  dispatched  a 
man  to  inform  General  Hampton 
to  "  look  out,  for  the  Yankees 
were  charging  down  the  road  he 
was  on."  The  general  immedi- 
ately took  a  few  men  back  and 
soon  met  Shadbourne,  who  had 
brought  oflF  safely  seventy-three 
prisoners,  the  whole  advance 
squadron  of  Ivautz's  command, 
and  this  too  in  full  sight  of  the 
enemy!  For  this  feat,  Shadbourne 
was  highly  complimented  by  his 
commanding  officer,  and  he  was 
recommended  for  promotion  on 
the  ground  of  his  "extraordinary 
skill  and  gallantry"  shown  by 
him,  in  his  conduct  of  this  affair. 
It  would  make  my  communica- 
tion too  long,  to  attempt  to  give 
you  even  a  bare  recital  of  the 
stirring  incidents  in  the  career  of 
this  brave  soldier,  but  I  will  ad- 
duce one  or  two  more  adventures 
before  I  recall  some  of  the  other 
gallant  "  boys  in  grey  "  who  be- 
longed to  Hampton's  scouts.  If 
you  think  such  reminiscences 
worthy  of  a  place  in  your  journal, 
I  can  give  sketches  of  many  men 
whose  services,  unrecorded  and 
scarcely  known  as  they  are,  were 
not  only  full  of  stirring  adven- 
ture, but  were  of  vital  importance 
to  our  army.     For  the  present,  I 


shall  connne  myself  to  Shad- 
bourne. 

On  one  occasion,  he  was  be- 
trayed by  a  negro,  while  sleeping 
in  the  lines  of  the  enemy  and  was 
captured.  While  his  captors  were 
taking  him  off,  he  requested  them 
to  let  him  look  for  his  hat,  which 
had  dropped.  In  the  pretended 
search  for  this,  he  got  near  "a 
wood,  when  dashing  through  the 
surrounding  enemy,  he  made  into 
it,  followed  by  a  volley  from  the 
whole  party  and  a  vigorous  pur- 
suit, which  proved  fruitless. 

Subsequently,  he,  with  another 
brave  scout,  young  Swan,  of  the 
1st  ISTorth  Carolina  cavalry,  was 
captured  in  Fredericksburg.  They 
ivere  hand-cuffed  and  sent  by  water 
to  the  guard-boat  near  Fortress 
Monroe,  with  the  constant  as- 
surances from  their  humane  cap- 
tors that  they  would  be  surely 
hung.  Xot  liking  this  prospect, 
they  managed  to  slip  their  hand- 
cuffs, dropped  over-board,  swam 
to  a  small  boat  anchored  near, 
and  after  several  hours  hard 
rowing,  reached  the  shore  of  the 
James  river.  Here  they  found  a 
small  party  of  our  men  on  signal 
duty,  and  Shadbourne  also  ascer- 
tained that  a  company  of  negro 
cavalry  was  in  the  habit  of  patroll- 
ing a  certain  road  every  day. — 
Getting  the  signal  party  to  join 
them,  our  two  scouts  formed  an 
ambush  for  the  Yankees,  attacked 
them  and  l-illed  nineteen,  besides 
their  commanding  officer.  This 
affair  gave  arms  and  horses  to 
Shadbourne  and  his  scouts,  so 
getting  his  men  together  he 
brought  them  to  Gen.  Hampton, 
in  Xorth  Carolina,  where  he  served 
until   the   surrender    of    General 
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Johnston:  Killing  and  capturing 
Yankees  to  the  close,  with  a  most 
laudable  perseverance  and  most 
untiring  energy.  Such  are  a  very 
few  of  the  incidents  in  the  career 
of  this  gallant  young  soldier. — 
Brave,  skillful,  devoted,  he  was 
unsurpassed  in  his  line  of  duty 
and    much    of    the    information 


which  reached  the  Army  of 
Northern  "Virginia,  as  to  Federal 
movements,  came  through  him. 

Should  you  desire  to  hear  some- 
thing of  his  associates,  I  may,  at 
some  future  time,  give  you  sketch- 
es of  some  of  them. 


EDITORIAL. 


Our  Methodist  brethren  have 
an  excellent  rule  of  putting  new 
converts  on  probation  awhile,  to 
test  the  sincerity  of  their  profess- 
ions, or  at  least,  the  soundness  of 
their  reform.  Experience  has 
shown  that  not  unfrequently  those, 
who  shouted  the  loudest  and 
groanest  the  deepest,  gave  out  ut- 
terances of  "  sounding  brass  and 
tinkling  cymbals." 

"We  would  recommend  this  ad- 
mirable plan  to  our  colored  breth- 
ren, in  their  dealings  with  their 
new-found  friends.  "When  a  for- 
mer slave-owner,  distinguished 
for  his  cruelty  to  his  slaves,  or  an 
old  negro-trader  approaches  you 
with  his  new-born  zeal  for  your 
rights  and  his  "great  heart  of 
humanity  "  keenly  sensitive  about 
your  wrongs,  it  would  be  well  for 
you  to  imitate  the  caution  of  the 
sect  above  alluded  to.  You  may 
(like  them)  call  the  penitent, 
"brother,"  and  give  him  the  fra- 
ternal kiss,  but  watch  him  awhile 
till  the  fear  of  confiscation,  or  the 
hope  of  office  shall  have  passed 
off.  The  man,  with  such  a  past 
record  as  this,  who  can  approach 


you  with  honeyed  words  of  en- 
dearment, has  certainly  brass 
enough  about  him  to  excite  the 
painful  suspicion  that  he  belongs 
to  the  "  tinkling  cymbal  "  class. 
He  will  bear  watching!  Treat 
him  with  as  much  kindness  as 
though  he  were  flesh  of  your  tlesh, 
and  bone  of  your  bone,  and  wool 
of  your  wool,  but  don't  admit 
him  into  full  communion  until  he 
has  passed  a  satisfactory  proba- 
tion. 

"We  learn  from  our  highly  es- 
teemed and  valued  contemporary, 
the  Raleigh  {N.  C.,)  Sentinel,  that 
when  General  O.  O.  Howard 
visited  our  capital,  shortly  after 
the  surrender,  the  late  President 
of  the  negro  Convention  enter- 
tained the  General  with  awful  ac- 
counts of  the  depravity  of  the 
negro  character,  their  thieving, 
lying  and  outrageous  depredations 
in  the  Pedee  country.  The  phil- 
anthropic General  O.  O.  H.  ut- 
tered many  an  oh  I  as  he  listened 
to  the  tale  of  horror. 

"We  do  not  know,  of  course, 
what  changed  the  opinions  so 
suddenly  of  the  eloquent  speaker, 
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nor  what  inspired  him  so  prompt- 
ly with  his  tenderness  for  those, 
he  had  so  lately  denounced  as 
thieves  and  liars.  Nor  do  we 
know  when  his  Staff  of  old  negro- 
traders,  who  waited  on  him  at  the 
Convention,  began  first  to  mourn 
over  their  former  career  and  to 
feel  the  most  touching  sympathy 
with  the  oppressed  race.  But  we 
think  that  both  the  President  of 
the  Convention  and  his  Staff 
would  be  the  better  of  a  little  pro- 
bationary trial,  before  they  are 
admitted  into  entire  fellowship 
with  their  sable  brethren. 

The  recent  book  of  Mr.  Hinton 
Rowan  Helper — the  "Impending 
Crisis"  man— demonstrates  abund- 
antly the  ultimate  design  of  the 
philanthropists.  The  old  and  the 
new  lovers  of  the  negro  wish  his 
extermination,  and  they  will 
compass  sea  and  land  to  accom- 
plish their  atrocious  designs.  The 
coarse,  indecent  .style  of  the  pres- 
ent book  shows  that  Mr.  H.  did 
not  write  the  other,  which  bore 
his  name.  But  at  any  rate,  he  is 
responsible  for  it,,  and  probably 
no  other  agency  was  more  power- 
ful in  bringing  on  the  abolition 
war.  Mr.  H.,  we  believe,  did  not 
take  a  very  active  part  in  the  war, 
he  helped  to  inaugurate.  We 
have  yet  to  hear  of  a  single  prom- 
inent abolitionist,  who  went  to 
the  place,  where  shot  and  shell 
flew.  They  left  all  that  sort  of 
thing  to  their  deluded  victims. — 
It  is  really  melancholy  to  think 
how  this  man  and  his  party,  of 
pretended  friends  of  the  negro, 
have  stirred  up  undying  sectional 
hatred  and  poured  out  the  blood 
of  other  men  like  water;  and  now 
when   one  wicked   end  has  been 


accomplished,  they  are  ready  to 
start  out  on  another  crusade  of 
mischief  and  ruin. 

Mr.  Helper  is  for  banishing 
every  one  tainted  in  the  remotest 
degree  with  African  blood  from 
these,  free,  glorious  and  happy 
United  States,  and  if  Providence 
design  the  extinction  of  the  whole 
colored  race,  he  good,  pious  Christ- 
ian is  resigned  to  the  decree!  But 
let  the  philanthropist  speak  for 
himself: 

"  Full  and  formal  notice  to  the 
negroes— every  one  of  them,  in- 
cluding all  mulattoes,  the  quad- 
roons, the  octoroons;  and  all  the 
other  non- whites,  that,  after  the 
4th  of  July,  1876,  their  presence 
would  be  no  longer  required  or 
tolerated  north  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  Mexico;  and  assist 
them,  to  a  limited  extent,  to  get 
somewhere  (it  would  matter  very 
little  where)  south  of  that  south- 
moving  boundary." 

"  We  should  so  far  yield  to  the 
evident  designs  and  purposes  of 
Providence,  as  to  be  both  willing 
and  anxious  to  see  the  negroes, 
like  the  Indians  and  all  other 
effete  and  dingy-hued  races,  gradu- 
ally exterminated  from  the  face  of 
the  whole  earth. ''^ 

"  On  the  premises  of  no  res- 
pectable white  person;  in  the  man- 
sion of  no  honorable  private  citi- 
zen; in  no  lawfully  convened  pub- 
lic assembly  ;  in  no  rationally 
moral  or  religious  society;  in  no 
decently  kept  hotel;  in  no  restau- 
rant worthy  of  the  patronage  of 
white  people  ;  in  no  reputable 
store  or  shop;  in  no  place  what- 
ever where  any  occupant  or  visi- 
tor is  of  Caucasian  blood — should 
the  loathsome  presence  of  any 
negro  or  nesroes  ever  be  tolera- 
ted." 

The  "Impending  Crisis"  was 
written  by  some  Radical,  was  en- 
dorsed and  paid  for  by  the  party. 
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and  seat  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  to  perish  in  the  field, 
while  writer  and  endorsers  staid 
at  home  to  fan  the  fires  of  hate. 

The  low,  coarse,  scurrilous 
language  used,  in  regard  to  the 
negro,  by  Mr.  H.  is  worthy  of  his 
party,  but  too  indecent  for  this 
Magazine.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  old,  infidel  doctrine,  of 
the  diversity  of  the  origin  of  the 
human  race,  is  advanced,  though 
the  Bible  everywhere  teaches  that 
God  has  "made  of  one  hJood  all 
nations."  We  have  no  doubt  that 
the  negro  is  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Adam,  and  that  he  has  as  much 
interest  as  the  Avhite'  race  in  the 
atoning  blood  of  Christ.  We  be- 
lieve, too,  that  spite  of  adverse 
circumstances,  the  unhappy  chil- 
dren of  Ham  might  become  useful 
citizens,  if  let  alone  by  the  fine- 
and-fee-loving  bureaux  and  in- 
cendiary agents,  who  are  seeking 
to  perpetuate  their  power  by  using 
these  unfortunates  as  their  tools. 

Mr.  Helper's  sublime  resigna- 
tion, to  the  supposed  will  of 
Heaven  in  regard  to  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  negroes,  reminds  us 
of  a  "little  anecdote."  An  old 
negress  named  Rose  had  a  very 
cross,  surly  husband,  called  Quash. 
He  was  older  and  more  infirm 
than  she,  but  his  tongue  was  as 
active  as  at  fifteen,  and  just  as 
full  of  venom  as  that  of  a  phil- 
anthropist. Worn  out  with  his 
untiring  grumbling  and  scolding, 
"  Mam'  Rose  "  came  to  her  mas- 
ter one  day  and  said,  "Quash  scold 
too  much,  if  de  Lord  gwine  to 
take  him,  I'se  willin'  for  Him  to 
take  him  soon!"  There  is  noth- 
ing like  Christian  resignation  for 
cither  negress  or  philanthropist. 
Vol.  Ill— No.  IY. 


Some  of  our  respected  contem- 
poraries in  the  ".five  Districts," 
seem  to  write  with  an  e3'e  single 
to  what  will  be  thought  of  their 
lucubrations  by  the  big  "Boss" 
at  Richmond,  or  Charleston,  or 
Atlanta,  or  JSTew-Orleans.  ISTow 
the  truth  is  that  the  big  "  Boss  " 
most  probably  has  never  heard  of 
our  periodicals,  and  if  he  has, 
don't  care  a  bawbee  about  them. 
In  Section  No.  1,  District  No.  2, 
we  know  very  well  that  our  big 
"  Boss  "  has  as  much  as  any  mor- 
tal man  can  do,  in  issuing  Special 
and  General  Orders.  Some  of  the 
Virginia  papers  are  disposed  to 
brag  about  their  big  "  Boss  "  and 
to  say  that  he  is  the  mildest  man- 
nered "  Boss  "  of  them  all.  Now 
we  will  yield  to  no  one  in  admira- 
tion for  Virginia.  We  believe 
that  no  people  on  earth  ever  bore 
trial  and  calamity  with  equal 
heroism.  But  then  they  are  given 
to  bragging  too  much!  To  read 
the  histories  of  the  war  written 
b}'  Virginians,  one  would  suppose 
that  the  glorious  old  "mother  of 
states  and  statesmen  "  had  lost 
ten  times  as  many  men  in  battle 
as  North  Carolina;  but  we  doubt 
not  that  the  figures  will  show  that 
she  did  not  lose  one-half  as  many. 
We  like  this  State  pride,  this  dis- 
position to  stand  by  her  own  sons. 
It  is  one  grand  reason  for  Vir- 
ginia's greatness.  Would  that  we 
had  some  of  the  same  spirit  in 
North  Carolina!  As  we  have  had 
the  honor  of  leading  some  of  the 
North  Carolina  troops,  so  now  we 
are  ambitious  of  leading  the  press 
in  imitating  the  example  of  Vir- 
ginia. We  will  brag  about  our 
big  "  Boss!"  He  is  the  most  in- 
dustrious of  them  all!  He  can 
24 
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issue  ten  Orders  to  Schofield's 
one!  Oh!  ye  Virginians,  wliy  will 
ye  brag  so  much! 

We  have,  sometimes,  been  vain 
enough  to  attribute  the  wonderful 
activity  of  our  big  "Boss"  to 
our  editorial  article  on  "Work!" 
We  are  sure  that  no  Virginia 
editor  can  beat  this  bragging!  In 
order  to  be  a  public  benefactor, 
we  have  thought,  in  our  enormous 
egotism,  of  writing  an  article  on 
the  "Sweets  of  Indolence,"  con- 
cluding it  with  one  of  the  sooth- 
ing and  soporific  poems,  which 
come  to  us  with  every  mail.  May 
we  hope  that  the  second  piece 
will  counteract  the>  mischief  done 
by  the  first. 


We  would  mention  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  vastness  of  our  ter- 
ritory that  we  have  received,  in 
our  little  back-woods  town,  files  of 
London  papers  fifteen  days  later 
than  our  regular  ■  California  ex- 
changes. It  is  gratifying  to  notice 
in  these  exchanges,  though  they 
reach  us  late,  that  there  is  a  wide- 
spread sympathy  with  the  suffer- 
ing South.  Zach.  Montgomery, 
Esq.,  of  the  Occidental  and  T'ou- 
guard,  a  whole-souled  Kentuckian, 
and  Eev.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  of  the 
Spectator,  a  noble  son  of  the  old 
North  State,  have  both  been  act- 
ive in  procuring  relief  for  the 
starving  poor  of  this  unfortunate 
section,  so  sorely  harried  by  bum- 
mers and  bureaux. 

A  Christian  lady  in  ^STew  York, 
who  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
benevolent  movement  in  that  city 
for  Southern  relief,  writes  to  us 
that  up  to  the  first  of  June,  f6o,- 
000  had  been  collected.  This  is 
very  handsome,  and  may  Heaven 


bless  the  donors;  and  we  mean  no 
reflection  upon  the  charity  of  the 
great  Metropolis,  when  we  say- 
that  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  has  remitted  a  much 
larger  amount  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

But  while  our  hearts  overflow 
with  gratitude  to  those  who  have 
pitied  our  low  estate,  we  would 
say  to  them,  that  what  the  South 
needs,  is  relief  from  taxation  on 
labor,  and  confidence  for  the  fu- 
ture. Grant  her  these  two  things 
and  she  will  once  more  become 
what  Mr.  Everett  called  her,  "  the 
Delta  of  the  Union." 

The  tax  on  cotton  and  tobacco 
has  exceeded  by  a  hundred  fold 
the  munificent  charity  of  the 
noble  and  generous.  Why,  the 
tobacco  tax  last  year,  as  we  learn^ 
was  at  the  little  town  of  Danville, 
Va.,  alone,  more  than  S380,000; 
and  yet  that  clerical-buflbon  and 
charlatan-Pharisee,  Ward  Beech- 
er  (we  use  the  hyphen  as  the  sym- 
bol of  indissoluble  connection) 
had  the  cool  assurance  to  stand  up 
in  the  city  of  Xew  York  and 
boast  of  liberality  to  the  South! — 
This  tax  upon  labor  bears  hard- 
est, of  course,  upon  the  laboring 
class— the  very  class  for  whom 
Beecher  and  the  blood-thirsty 
philanthropists  profess  so  much 
tenderness!  Has  it  ever  occurred 
to  Barnum  that  one  of  these 
modern  reformers  is  a  more  mon- 
strous lusus  natura:  than  any  he 
has  in  his  collection? 

Again,  we  need  confidence  for 
the  future.  In  the  present  state 
of  agitation  and  uncertainty, 
capital  and  labor  will  not  come  to 
our  impoverished  country.  The 
energy  of  the  people  at  home  is 
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paralyzed,  and  they  stand  idly 
wondering  what  will  come  next. 
If,  perchance,  some  planter  of 
unusual  determination  has  re- 
solved to  battle  manfully  against 
all  difficulties,  he  will  fmd  some 
bright  morning  that  all  his  labor- 
ers have  left  him  to  attend  some 
political  meeting,  and  hear  the 
chattering  of  a  silly  jack-daw. — 
And  so  it  is  endless  agitation, 
while  the  imploring  cry  is  on 
every  lip,  "let  us  alone."  The 
people  of  the  United  States  can- 
not afford  to  lose  the  products  of 
the  South;  but  they  little  know 
how  seriously  the '  agricultural  in- 
terests are  affected  by  these  bab- 
blers. We  would  respectfully  rec- 
ommend to  Congress  to  make  an 
appropriation  of  hush-money  to 
the  orators,  paying  each  of  them 
exactly  what  he  would  earn  at 
his  legitimate  calling.  There 
would  be  many  to  pay,  but  the 
payment  in  each  case  would  be  a 
trifle,  and  in  the  long  run,  the 
revenue  would  be  the  larger  by 
many  millions.  The  eloquent 
gentlemen,  after  being  thrown  out 
of  their  vocation,  could,  doubt- 
less, get  employment  as  receivers 
at  our  gas  factories. 

We  are  afraid  that  our  wisest 
political  economists  do  not  feel 
the  importance  of  the  farming  in- 
terests of  the  South  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Government,  else 
steps  would  have  been  taken  long 
ago  to  abate  this  chattering  nui- 
sance. We  have  before  us  the 
Monthly  Keport  of  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  We 
regret  that  in  our  loyal  section, 
we  have  nothing  later  than  the 
Eeport  up  to  May  1st,  1867.  It 
appears  from  this,  however,  that 


the  entire  exports,  of  the  United 
States  for  the  four  months  pre- 
ceeding  this,  amounted  in  value 
to  ;5183,869,779.  Of  this,  the  cot- 
ton of  the  South  amounted  to 
^122,666,353,  and  its  tobacco,  to 
$4,160,857.  Deducting  these  two 
articles,  the  exports  from  all  other 
sources  were  but  $57,142,569!— 
The  Report  does  not  show  how 
much  of  this  small  balance  came 
from  the  minerals,  the  lumber, 
the  wool,  the  leather,  the  sugar 
and  molasses,  the  rice,  the  tar^ 
pitch  and  turpentine  of  the  South, 
The  wealth  of  a  country  consists 
in  its  exports,  and  take  away 
those  of  the  South,  and  the  coun- 
try is  poor  indeed.  Mr.  Everett 
was  right  in  saying  that  the  North 
could  not  afford  to  lose  the  South. 
ISTor  can  the  Korth  afford  to  have 
the  prosperity  of  the  South  de- 
stroyed by  uncertainty  of  the 
future,  and  by  the  meddling  of 
these  missionary  magpies  of  hate 
and  ruin.  Give  the  poor  old 
harried  land  rest  and  security,  and 
it  will  soon  pay  off  the  National 
debt,  and  within  its  own  borders 
will  blossom  like  the  rose.  This 
will  pay  better  than  endless  agi- 
tation and  philanthropic  diabol- 
ism. 


General  Longstreet  sioeaks  of 
the  Military  Bill  and  amendments 
as  peace-offerings,  on  the  part  of 
the  Korth  to  the  South.  Now  we 
are  afraid  that  either  our  gallant 
friend's  theology  or  his  loyalty  i& 
at  fault.  Prof  John  Jahn,  of  the 
University  of  Vienna  says,  "these- 
sacrifices  (peace-offerings)  were 
offered  as  an  indication  of  grati- 
tude.''^ Does  the  loyal  North  feel 
srrateful    towards    the    rebellious- 
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SoulhV  Thomas  Lewis,  in  his 
Antiquities  of  the  Hebrew  Ee- 
public,  says  that  "  peace-offerings 
were  divided  into  thank-offerings, 
free-will  offerings  and  offerings 
for  vows.  The  first  sort  for 
mercies  already  received  ;  the 
second  to  procure  or  continue 
peace  with  God  (not  man;)  and 
the  third  for  prosperity  in  the 
future."  ■  In  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense,  does  the  Sherman  Bill 
belong  to  any  of  these  classes?  Is 
it  intended  to  express  thankful- 
ness for  the  course  of  the  South, 
to  procure  peace  with  God,  or  to 
bring  about  future  prosperity? 

John  Lightfoot,  D.D.,  says,  (we 
quote  from  the  London  edition, 
1684)  -'they  were  offered  either 
by  way  of  thanksgiving  for  good 
obtained,  or  by  way^  of  vow  or 
free  devotion."  David  Jennings, 
D.D.,  says,  in  his  Jewish  An- 
tiquities, "the  peace-offering  was 
>made  in  a  way  of  .thankful  ac- 
knowledgment for  mercies  re- 
'Ceived,  or  as  accompanying  vows 
for  the  obtaining  of  farther  bless- 
ings, or  in  a  way  of  free  devo- 
tion." Did  the  dominant  party 
offer  this  Bill  by  way  of  thankful- 
ness for  the  rebellion?  Or  by  way 
of  "  obtaining  farther  blessings  " 
of  the  same  sort?  Or  merely  out 
of  a  devotional  spirit?  Good, 
pious  souls! 

It  appears  from  these  high  au- 
thorities that  the  peace-offering 
was  not  an  offering  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation,  as  supposed  by 
General  Longstreet,  but  an  offer- 
ing after  reconcilement.  Again, 
the  peace-offering  was  a  burnt- 
offering.  It  was  consumed  by 
fire.  Does  our  friend  mean  to 
intimate  that  this  Bill  is  to  be 


burnt  up?  That  would  be  dis- 
loyal! 

There  was  a  ceremony  connect- 
ed with  this  peace-offering,  called 
the  wave-offering.  Probably,  the 
distinguished  general  meant  to 
have  a  little  pleasantry,  to  make 
a  pun,  and  to  intimate  that  the 
Bill  ?'-«i-ecZ  the  South  off  from  Con- 
stitutional Union.  The  Northern 
Democratic  press  and  a  portion  of 
the  Southern  have  been  quite 
severe  upon  him.  Our  old  friend, 
Major  Jonas,  the  Poet,  the  able 
editor  of  the  Aberdeen  (Miss.) 
Examiner  takes  quite  a  grave 
view  of  the  General's  position. 

But  our  hypothesis  of  a  con- 
cealed pun  explains  the  case,  re- 
lieves the  General  of  seeming  un- 
soundness in  theology  and  seem- 
ing deficiency  in  loyaltj-.  As 
there  are  few  men  in  the  world 
whom  we  like  better  than  we  do 
the  stout-hearted  soldier,  we  are 
glad  to  give  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  a  somewhat  singular 
expression. 


The  recent  visit,  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  Raleigh,  suggests  the 
thought  that  Xorth  Carolina  is 
next  to  Virginia  in  the  number  of 
her  sons,  who  have  become  Presi- 
dent. Virginia  has  been  the 
birth-place  of  seven  Presidents, 
and  North  Carolina  of  three. — 
Five  of  the  Virginians  attained 
this  high  office,  while  residents  of 
their  native  State.  But  all  of  the 
Xorth  Carolinians  Avere  appointed 
from  other  States.  It  is  one  of 
the  peculiarities  of  Virginia  to 
cherish  and  develop  native  talent. 
It  is  characteristic  of  Xorth  Caro- 
lina to  neglect  her  own  institu- 
tions, and  even  the  glorious  fame 
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of  her  own  soldiery.  AVhat  his- 
tory of  the  recent  war  has  she 
put  forth?  In  view  of  the  great 
difference  in  the  characteristics  of 
the  two  States,  we  would  suggest 
that  as  Virginia  is  called  "the 
mother  of  Presidents,"  Xorth 
Carolina  may  well  be  called  "  the 
f^tcp-mother  of  Presidents." 

Old  Mecklenburg  has  an  honor, 
which  we  believe  belongs  to  no 
other  county  in  the  United  States, 
that  of  being  the  birth-place  of 
two  Presidents.  These  two,  Jack- 
son and  Polk,  we  claim,  were  not 
the  least  distinguished  among 
their  compeers.  Our  little  ham- 
let of  Charlotte  (which  some  pro- 
fanely call  a  cit}')  has  not  been 
without  its  distinctions.  Here 
the  first  American  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  uttered.  Here 
Mr.  Davis  gave  his  last  orders  as 
President  of  the  Confederacy. — 
It  is  thus  the  cradle  of  one  nation 
and  the  grave  of  another.  Here 
was  established  one  of  the  oldest 
colleges  in  the  South.  Here  Hon. 
W.  D.  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania, 
on  a  bright  afternoon,  in  the  year 
of  grace,  1867,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress to  a  small,  but  select  audi- 
ence. Precious  are  the  memories 
clustering  around  this  little  vil- 
lage on  the  Catawba  I 


Editors  of  magazines  have  cer- 
tain glorious  privileges,  accorded 
to  no  other  class  of  persons. — 
They  may  collect  all  the  hand- 
some things  said  of  them  by  their 
contemporaries  and  publish  them 
in  their  own  periodicals.  Xow, 
the  magazine  is  the  editor's  pro- 
fessional sign-board,  and  what 
would  be  thought  of  the  law3'er  or 
doctor  who  would  cover  his  shintrle 


with  the  compliments  paid  him  by 
his  professional  brethren?  AVould 
not  such  a  thing  aftbrd  rare  sport 
to  the  little  boys  in  the  streets. — 
But  the  editor,  so  far  from  being: 
laughed  at,  is  honored  for  this 
egotistic  display.  Furthermore^ 
he  can  tell  you  what  splendid  ar- 
ticles he  has  in  his  publication,  and 
what  a  talented  corps  of  contrib- 
utors surrounds  him.  In  other 
words,  he  can  say,  "  see,  what  a 
judicious,  discriminating  editor,  I 
am." 

"When  other  men  desire  to  get 
their  fame  noised  abroad,  they  are 
expected  to  employ  a  trumpeter, 
but  the  editor  can  blow  his  own. 
horn  and  the  public  values  him, 
as  it  valued  the  stage-driver  thirty 
years  ago,  just  in  proportion  tO' 
the  vigor  and  volume  of  his  toot- 
ing. Living  in  this  painfully 
modest  region.  Section  1,  of  Dis- 
trict 2,  formerly  known  as  the 
State  of  Xorth  Carolina,  we  have 
caught  the  diffident  spirit,  and 
have  never  given  complimentary 
extracts  from  the  Tackey-town 
Bearing  Lion,  and  Hardscrabble 
Screaming  Eagle.  ISTor  have  we 
told  the  public  that  we  hoped  to 
secure  the  services  of  Mrs.  Leo 
Hunter,  the  distinguished  author- 
ess of  the  "Expiring  Erog." — 
But  we  have  received  so  huge  a 
compliment  lately,  and  from  such 
an  eminent  source,  that  we  feel 
like  Pat  when  he  got  Kitty's  let- 
ter, "  me  heart's  broke  intirely." 
"We  are  comjjeZZecZ  to  give  it  to  our 
readers,  and  we  hope  that  old 
Xorth  Carolina  will  not  disown  us 
on  account  of  the  constrained 
egotism.  The  traveling  corre- 
spondent of  the  Philadelphia  Dis- 
jyatch  thus  alludes  to  ourselves: 
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"The  Confederate  General  D. 
jH.  Hill,  residing  at  Charlotte, 
l^orth  Carolina,  is  now  the  editor 
•of  a  monthly  magazine,  entitled 
The  Land  we  Love,  which  has  a 
large  circulation  throughout  the 
South,  upwards  of  twelve  thou- 
sand copies  being  mailed  through 
the  post  office  at  Charlotte.  As 
its  title  indicates,  its  design  is  to 
keep  alive  the  memories  of  the  re- 
bellion, and  to  perpetuate  the 
heroic  deeds  performed  by  the 
rebels  in  support  of  the  "lost 
cause."  It  is  well  edited  and  well 
printed,  but  is  intensely  Southern 
in  sentiment.  Hill  needs  "  re- 
constructing "  badly." 

We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot 
imitate  the  usual  style  on  such  in- 
teresting occasions,    "  this  tribute 

is  from  the  celebrated  writer 

so  long  known  as  the  distinguish- 
ed correspondent    of    the , 

that  able  and  widely-circulated 
journal.  Praise  from  such  a 
source  is  fame."  "VVe  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  frankly  that  we 
know  nothing  of  the  Disjmtch  and 
its  rambler.  But  we  would  say 
to  them  that  "  reconstruction  "  is 
the  very  thing  we  have  been 
ardently  desiring  this  many  a 
long  day.  We  placed  our  appli- 
cation for  the  same  in  the  hands 
of  Governor  Holden  two  years 
ago,  and  were  assured  by  him 
that  the  thing  should  be  done  very 
soon.  But  whether  His  Excel- 
lency, the  Governor,  forgot  us,  or 
His  Excellency,  the  President, 
would  not  reconstruct  us,  we  can't 
say;  but  we  knov/  that  the  recon- 
struction papers  never  came.  We 
are  afraid  that  it  is  a  tougher  job 
than  our  Philadelphia  eulogist 
would  imagine.  The  five  Districts 
were  promised  "reconstruction  " 
upon  laying  down  their  arms,  but 


it  didn't  come.  Then,  upon 
emancipating  their  slaves,  but  it 
didn't  come.  Then,  upon  re- 
pudiating rebel  claims,  but  it 
didn't  come.  Kow,  upon  univers- 
al suffrage,  which,  we  fear,  will 
postpone  it  forever!  Each  pre- 
ceding step  seems  to  -have  been  a 
step  away  from  it,  and  such  a  big 
leap  as  this  will  put  us  on  the 
other  side  of  the  impassable  gulf. 
However,  personall}',  we  are  in 
our  editorial  capacity  "recon- 
structing" rapidly.  We  announ- 
ced long  ago  our  loyalty  to  green- 
backs. We  used  to  be  called  a 
cavalry-hater,  but  our  present 
number  contains  two  articles  on 
the  cavalr}',  and  we  have  the 
promise  of  a  third,  from  a  gallant 
cavalry  leader,  Gen.  Barringer. 
Changing  our  individual  views 
thus  rapidly  on  important  mat- 
ters, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  can 
be  eventually  "reconstructed" 
upon  matters  of  infinitesimal  small- 
ness;  and  therefore  in  process  of 
time,  may  be  so  far  changed,  as  to 
consider  the  traveling  correspond- 
ent of  the  Dispatch,  a  gentleman. 
We  would  be  delighted  to  be  able 
so  to  consider  him.  First,  be- 
cause he  did  not  belong  to  the 
ranks  of  our  "late  enemies." — 
Newspaper  correspondents,  like 
the  bummers  and  the  bureaux, 
smelt  the  battle  and  the  prey  afar 
off.  Second,  because  he  does  not 
belong  to  our  "  present  enemies." 
His  desire  to  get  us  "recon- 
structed "  demonstrates  that. — 
May  he  prove  to  be  a  Paul  Bag- 
ley  and  hurry  up  our  "  recon- 
struction "  papers! 


In  noticing    the    celebiities    of 
Mecklenburg,  we  unwiselv  omitted 
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mention  of  a  hard-shell  Baptist 
preacher,  who  used  to  edify  the 
lower  end  of  it,  next  to  Section  2, 
of  District  2.  A  brother  minister 
tells  us  that  he  was  once  present 
when  this  remarkable  man  ex- 
pounded the  Parable  of  the  Prodi- 
gal Son.  lie  had  taken  up  the 
notion  that  the  "husks,'-  upon 
which  the  riotous  son  fed,  were 
the  shucks  of  Indian  corn,  and 
always  said  shucks  instead  of 
husks,  in  the  course  of  his  expo- 
sition. When  he  came  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  penitent  to  re- 
turn home,  where  he  would  be 
decently  fed  and  clothed,  the 
hard-shell's  countenance  express- 
ed much  scorn,  and  raising  his 
voice,  he  said,  "my  brethren, 
that  sort  of  a  back-down  might  do 
for  a  poor,  drunken,  mean-spirited 
fellow  like  that  prodigal,  but  for 
my  part,  I'd  eat  shucks  a  while 
longer,  before  I'd  a  gin  it  up  so!" 
The  Hard-shell  expressed  ex- 
actly our  opinion  of  the  sort  of 
reconstruction  proposed  by  our 
Philadelphia  friend  and  his  allies. 
"We  had  better  eat  shucks  a  while 
longer,  rather  than  accept  such  a 
home  as  is  offered  us.  The  poor 
prodigal  was  welcomed  with  mu- 
sic and  dancing,  with  the  fatted 
calf,  the  gold  ring  and  the  best 
robe.  The  South  comes  back  in 
lier  rags  and  povert}',  jeers  and 
reproaches  greet  her  instead  of 
music  and  dancing,  the  tobacco 
tax  and  the  cotton  tax  furnish 
others  with  the  best  robe  and  the 
gold  ring,  and  soupe  maigre  takes 
the  place  of  the  fatted  calf.  O  ye 
people  of  the  land  we  love,  j'ou 
had  better  content  yourselves  with 
the  shucks,  the  swine  and  the 
■desert  place  I 


"We  have  not  seen  the  Report  of 
General  Howard  in  regard  to  the 
decrease  in  the  negro  population, 
but  we  learn  from  the  Day  Book 
(Xew  York)  that  he  estimates  it 
at  more  than  a  million  and  a 
quarter,  since  emancipation.  W. 
Gilmore  Simms,  L.L.  D.,  in  a 
conversation  with  us,  stated  that 
one  hundred  thousand  negroes 
had  perished  in  South  Carolina 
alone,  in  the  same  period.  What 
practical  good,  then,  has  freedom 
brought  to  the  unfortunate  race? 
Every  one  residing  at  the  South 
knows  that  wickedness  has  in- 
creased an  hundred  fold  with  them. 
A  crime, which  was  only  heard  of  a 
few  times  during  a  century,  has 
been  committed  or  attempted  in 
almost  every  section  of  the  South. 
If  neither  the  physical  nor  the 
moral  well-being  of  the  freedman 
has  been  improved,  what  has  been 
his  gain? 

The  extraordinary  cruelty  of 
modern  philanthropy  is  a  wonder 
to  many,  but  its  philosophy  is 
simple.  All  men  feel  that  they 
are  sinners  in  the  presence  of  a 
hol}^  and  heart-searching  God.— 
All  men  feel  that  this  ofiended 
Being  must  be  propitiated,  else 
the  otiender  must  bear  the  penalty 
of  his  crimes.  A  dim  notion  of 
vicarious  suffering  has  been  found 
everywhere,  and  in  every  age. of 
the  world.  Hence  altars  have 
smoked  with  victims,  since  the 
sacrifice  of  Abel  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  Hence  even  "  the  fruit 
of  the  body  has  been  given  for  the 
sin  of  the  soul."  In  the  Christian 
scheme  of  religion,  Jesus  Christ 
is  recognized  as  being  the  great 
vicarious  sufferer,  by  whom  God 
is  reconciled  to  man  and  man  is 
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drawn  near  to  God.  But  in  Xevr 
England,  where  all  humanitarian 
schemes  have  originated,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement  is  denied. 
Good  works  (so-called)  take  the 
place  of  faith  in  Christ.  Having 
thus  practically  subverted  Christ- 
ianity and  established  a  new  plan 
of  salvation,  the  shrewd,  calcu- 
lating i'J'ew-Englander  casts  about 
to  see  what  form  of  good  works 
will  cost  least  and  pay  best.  He 
is  not  long  in  discovering  that 
benevolence  is  the  best  invest- 
ment in  a  business  point  of  view. 
It  costs  no  mortification  of  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh,  no  abatement  of 
carnal  pride,  no  humbling  of  the 
soul  before  its  God.  Moreover,  a 
venture  in  a  stock  of  benevolence 
is  very  sure  to  be  safe.  The 
benevolent  is  certain  to  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  the  public  e3'e. 
The  newspapers  will  proclaim  his 
munificence,  town-councils  will 
give  him  votes  of  thanks,  societies 
will  enroll  him  as  an  honorary 
member,  ladies  will  caress  him, 
the  marble  will  tell  of  his  deeds  to 
the  next  generation.  Who  has 
not  heard  more  of  the  Peabody  fund 
then  of  all  the  self-sacrificing 
labors  of  Christian  ministers  from 
one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other? 

But  the  shrewdness  of  the  Xew- 
Englander  did  not  stop  here.  He 
selected  not  only  the  cheapest  form 
of  good  works, but  also  the  cheapest 
kind  of  benevolence.  This  he 
found  in  sympathy  with  the  op- 
pressed race— costing  no  outlay  of 
dollars  and  cents,  only  a  large  out- 
lay of  hate  towards  tlie  master. 
Hence  abolitionism  had  its  root  in 
the  benevolence,  which  springs 
out  of  infidelity.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how    the    philanthropist    of   this 


school,  with  his  nature  unchanged 
and  his  heart  unrenewed,  will  feel 
the  bitterest  rancor  towards  all, 
who  thwart  him  in  his  schemes. 
Whole  pages  might  be  quoted 
from  Major  ZSTichoirs  "  Story  of 
the  Great  March  "  to  show  how  a 
genuine  abolition  philanthropist 
could  enjoy  house-burning,  and 
plundering,  the  distress  of  women 
and  the  suffering  of  children. — 
Let  a  single  extract  suffice  to  show 
how  he  exulted  in  these  things. — 
Atlanta  was  burned  in  cold  blood 
nearly  three  months  after  its  capt- 
ure. Of  this  work  of  destruc- 
tion, the  gallant  Major  thus 
speaks : 

"Atlanta  is  entirely  deserted 
by  human  beings,  excepting  a  few 
soldiers  here  and  there.  The 
houses  are  vacant;  there  is  no 
trade  or  traflic  of  any  kind;  the 
streets  are  empty.  Beautiful 
roses  bloom  in  the  gardens  of  fine 
houses,  but  a  terrible  stillness  and 
solitude  cover  all,  depressing  the 
hearts  even  of  those  loho  are  glad 
to  destroy  it.  In  the  peaceful 
homes  at  the  Xorth,  there  can  be 
no  conception  how  these  people 
have  suffered  for  their  crimes." 

IvTo  people  are  ever  better  than 
their  religion.  They  always  fall 
below  their  own  standard,  or  are 
influenced  by  it.  Thus  the  wor- 
shippers of  Venus  were  impure; 
the  worshippers  of  Moloch  were 
cruel  ;  and  of  Mercury,  were 
crafty.  The  religion  of  the  mod- 
ern reformer  is  based  upon  a  prin- 
ciple, which  begets  pride,  conceit, 
arroganc}-.  Hence  the  so-called 
philanthropist,  when  crossed  in 
his  schemes  for  his  own  spiritual 
and  temporal  advancement,  is  the 
most  sanguinary  of  men.  Robes- 
pierre is  a  type  of  the  class.     He^ 
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at  one  time,  boldly  and  eloquently 
advocated  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment.  It  seemed  a  dread- 
ful thing,  to  his  benevolent  mind, 
for  a  criminal  to  be  punished. — 
But  when  his  philanthropic 
schemes  were  thwarted,  the  ten- 
der-hearted Robespierre  had  no  ap- 
petite for  breakfast  until  he  had 
signed  the  death-warrant  of  at 
least  half  a  dozen  victims.  Dur- 
ing his  reign,  "the  mandates  of 
death  issued  from  the  capital  and 
a  thousand  guillotines  were  im- 
mediately raised  in  every  town 
and  village  .  in  France  :  fifteen 
hundred  Bastiles,  spread  through 
the  departments,  soon  groaned 
with  the  multitude  of  captives; 
unable  to  contain  their  numbers, 
the  monasteries,  the  palaces,  the 
chateaux  were  generally  employed 
as  temporary  places  of  confine- 
ment. .  .  Seven  thousand  prison- 
ers were  soon  accumulated  in  the 
different  places  of  confinement  in 
Paris  ;  the  number  throughout 
France  exceeded  200,000.  .  ,  The 
abodes  of  festivity,  the  palaces  of 
kings,  the  altars  of  religion  were 
crowded  with  victims:  fast  as  the 
guillotine  did  its  work,  ic  could 
not  reap  the  harvest  of  death 
which  everywhere  presented  it- 
self; and  the  crowded  state  of  the 
prisons  soon  produced  contagious 
diseases,  which  swept  ofi'  thou- 
sands of  their  unhappy  inmates." 
(Alison's  History  of  Europe.) 

Could  we  expect  anything  bet- 
ter from  a  religion,  which  tram- 
ples under  foot  .the  blood  of  Christ 
and  esteems  it  an  unholy  thing? 
Which  sets  up  self  instead  of  God, 
as  the  object  of  worship?  Can 
we  expect  its  spirit  to  be  less  cruel, 
sanguinary,    and    remorseless    in 


America  than  in  Europe?  Love 
for  man,  in  its  infernal  scheme, 
being  only  another  name  for 
hatred  of  God,  that  hatred  natu- 
rally extends  to  all  His  creatures. 
So  by  an  apparent  paradox,  though 
really  a  logical  sequence,  we  find 
the  professed  humanitarian,  the 
bitterest  enemy  of  his  race  and 
the  most  dangerous  member  of 
society.  The  benevolent  dis- 
courses, in  the  Tabernacle  and 
Plymouth  Church,  brought  forth 
their  legitimate  fruit  in  the  bum- 
mer-exploits in  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia. 


In  the  article,  Richmond  Fifty 
Years  Ago,  in  July  number,  the 
name  of  Major  Gibbon  was  in- 
correctly spelt,  hj  too  closely  fol- 
lowing cop}-.  The  relatives  of 
Major  Gibbon,  the  family  to  which 
Major  General  John  Gibbon,  U. 
S.  A.,  belongs,  reside  in  our  town. 
From  Dr.  G.,  the  father  of  the 
General,  we  have  received  this 
characteristic  anecdote  of  Presi- 
dent .Jackson. 

Some  officious  person  reported 
to  President  Jackson,  that  Major 
Gibbon,  then  Collector  of  Rich- 
mond, had  spoken  very  disrespect- 
fully of  him,  the  President,  Gen. 
Jackson  inquired  of  the  meddle- 
some individual  whether  there 
were  any  complaints  of  Major 
Gibbon  in  his  official  capacity. 
"No,"  replied  the  informant 
"  Well  then,"  said  the  magnani- 
mous President,  "  if  the  hero  of 
Stony  Point  attends  faithfully  to 
the  duties  of  his  office,  he  has  a 
right  to  abuse  me  or  any  one  else 
as  much  as  he  pleases.  Clear 
out." 

President  Jackson  was  an  arbi- 
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trary,  and  it  may  be,  an  over-  An  admirer  of  Major  General 
bearing  man,  but  no  one  in  the  Butler,  U.  S.  A.,  said  of  him  in 
United  States  was  more  deeply  speaking  of  his  administration  in 
imbued  with  the  great  American  STew  Orleans,  that  he  had  "the 
idea,  that  the  freedom  of  the  press  best  nose  for  scenting  treason,  in 
and  the  freedom  of  speech  must  the  United  States."  To  which 
not  be  interfered  with.  Brick  Pomeroy  replied  and  "for 
scenting    spoons."       We    think, 

rpi,  f  e  .--u     -u      1  however,   that  there  are  iust  as 

The  name  of  one  of  the  bonds-  ,       '      .    -r,.   .        .,,,.., 

^     in-     -rx     •    1-  •         i.  good  noses  in  Dixie  as  that  of  the 

men  for  Mr.  Davis  brings   to  our  "      ,  .      ^        ,,         v       i-i. 

„     ,.  ,  "         ,.  ,  great  warrior  from  Massachusetts, 

recollection  an    anecdote,   which  ^y^  will  stand  up  for  Dixie!    As 

we  heard  m  early  life.     A  I^orth-  ^^  instance  of  the  excellence  of 

em  man  married  in   our  native  ^^^  olfactories  in  Dixie,  we  will 

village,  a  Southern  lady,  and  died  mention  that  an  old  comrade  in 

soon    after    the    marriage.      The  arms  at    Brookville,   Mississippi, 

widow  in  looking  over  his  papers  tried  several  times  to  remit  the 

iifter  his  decease,  discovered  that  loyal  green-backs  to  us,  but  some 

her  husband  was   indebted   in  the  good  loyal  soul  loved   them  "not 

sum  of  a  thousand  dollars  to  a  wiselj^  but  too  well."     They  never 

leading  Abolitionist  at  the  iSTorth.  reached   this  little  village.     The 

She  sent  for  the  Administrator  of  experiment  was  then  tried  of  send- 

the  estate  and  told  him  that  there  ing  a  ten  dollar  Confederate  bill 

must  be  no  stain  upon  the  memory  and  it  went  and  returned  in  safe- 

of  her  husband,  and  proposed  sell-  tj'-    The  envelope  was  not  even 

ing  her  house  and .  lot  to  pav  the  broken!    The  rebel  odor  of   the 

debt.     The  Administrator  wrote  condemned  currency  betrayed  it 

to  the  creditor,  stating   the  desti-  to  the  sensitive  nose  of  the  loyal 

,    ,  -,.,.         r.  ,  1         .1  T  smeller!    Dixie   can  beat  Massa- 

tute  condition  of  the  widow,  and     ,        ^^      ^  ■, 

. ,     .   ^     ^.  '  chusetts  at  her  own  game, 

her    honorable   intentions.       1  or 

an  answer,   he  received  a  letter  ^^ 
1    .      X,         J.      p  XT,     1            1       Our    Advertisemexts. — We 
enclosing  the  note  of  the  deceased              ,    ,    ,           , .        ,    ,    ,t-    , 
,      ,       ,                     J.  X   XT        •  ■>  are    glad    to    notice  that   Wash- 
husband  as  a  present  to  the  widow.  .      ,        r^  ^^                     ■          .-, 
^,      .-,..,,              xi     ,      .1  ington  College  recognizes  the  ne- 
The  Administrator  was  the  broth-          •,      j?            i,           •      ^.i        u 
„   ,      _,  cessitv  tor  a  change  in  the  old 
er  of  the  Editor  of  this  Magazine,  ^^^^  gy^^^,^^  ^^  ^^^j^g^  education. 

and  the  name    of   the    generous  j^  ^ms  a  School  of  Modern  Lan- 

creditor,  as  we  remember  it,   was  „^^^^^^  ^^j  English,  a  School   of 

Gerritt  Smith,  of  Xew  York.     In  Mathematics,  a  School  of  Applied 

a  private  letter  to  ourselves,  he  Mathematics,  a  School  of  Xatural 

says  "  it  is  time  for  men  to  quit  philosophy,  a  School  of  Chemis- 

hating,  and  to  learn  to  love  one  try,  and  another  of  Applied  Chem- 

another."    A  truly   noble   senti-  igtry,  and  a  Department  of  Civil 

ment,  to  which  every  true   soldier  and  Mining  Engineering. 

JS'orth  or  South,  who  did  his  duty  The  distinguished  President  and 

in    the    field,    responds     heartily  his  able  corps  would  have  attract- 

■"amen!"  ed  many  pupils  in  any  event,  but 
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in  the  present  impoverished  con- 
dition of  the  Soutli,  four  hundred 
would  not  have  been  gathered 
under  their  supervision,  had  not 
the  people  been  impressed  with 
their  judicious  curriculum  of 
studies. 


condition — a  condition  brought 
about  in  a  large  degree  by  our 
former  system  of  education. 


The  Dolbear  Commercial  Col- 
lege at  Xew  Orleans  presents  also 
an  opportunity  for  a  practical 
education,  suited  to  our  present 


We  have  no  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Principal  of  the 
Louisburg  Male  Academy,  but  he 
has  a  high  reputation.  Captain 
Shepherd  was  a  splendid  soldier  of 
the  "lost  cause."  He  is  a  ripe 
scholar  and  one  of  our  highly 
valued  contributors. 
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THE  MEMOIRS 


OF 


GEF.  TUENEE  ASHBY 

AND 

HIS    COMPEEES. 


Rev.   JAMES  B.  AYIRETT, 

(CHAPLAIN   OF    ASHBY  CAVALRY,) 

AXD    OTHER    OFFICERS   OF    THE 
ARMYOFJSORTHERy-  VA.,  C.  8.  A  . 

BALTIMORE:   SELBY     &    DULANY. 

1867. 
"We  have  received  and  read 
this  work  with  pleasure.  It  is 
written  in  the  best  style  of  dis- 
cursive biography,  and  puts  into 
lasting  and  pleasing  shape  the 
story  of  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  romantic  characters  on  the 
Southern  side  of  the  great  civil 
war.  Mr.  Avirett  has  been  pe- 
culiarly fortunate  in  the  fact,  that 
whilst  the  chief  subject  of  his 
memoir  possessed  in  abundance 
all  the  chivalric  elements  of  the 
hero,  so  well  calculated  to  fire  the 


blood  of  youth  and  win  the  ad- 
miration of  all,  there  seems  to 
have  been  nothing  in  the  charac- 
ter of  General  Ashby,  which  the 
wise  and  prudent  might  not  hold 
up  for  the  imitation  and  example 
of  all  young  men  in  the  land. — 
Iso  vicious  blot  seems  ever  to  have 
marred  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
almost  perfect  character  of  this 
chivalrous  soldier  and  Christian 
gentleman,  whose  untimely  fate 
caused  such  mourning  and  regret 
throughout  the  whole  South. — 
The  biography  of  such  men  is 
really  valuable,  and  should  not 
be  permitted  to  perish — as  thou- 
sands of  similar  characters  will 
perish — with  the  generation  that 
knew  them.  Therefore,  over- 
looking its  defects — and  it  has 
some — for  the  sake  of  the  lovely 
character  it  portrays,  as  well  as 
for  the  thorough  manner  in  which 
its  story  is  told,  we  commend  the 
book  most  heartily  to  our  people. 

z.    B.    V. 
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Miss  Virginia  Penny's  Book— 
"  The  Employments  of  Wo- 

3IEN." 

A  most  excellent  work,  bearing 
the  above  title,  has  been  written 
by  Miss  Virginia  Penny,  of  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  to  which  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  read- 
ers of  The  Land  tec  Love,  es- 
pecially the  females.  This  book 
contains  a  greater  amount  of 
knowledge,  essentially  useful  to 
females,  dependent  upon  their 
own  unaided  efforts  for  an  honor- 
able livelihood,  than  any  I  have 
seen.  In  my  judgment,  a  copy  of 
it  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  lady  in  the  South. 

The  author  has,  with  a  truly 
philanthropic  regard  for  her  sex, 
pointed  out  the  many  and  vai'ious 
pursuits  in  which  woman  may  be 
usefully,  honorably,  and  profitably 
employed.  This  is  done,  in  532 
articles,  by  facts  and  figures.  No 
lady  can  read  this  volume  with- 
out profit  to  herself  or  others. — 
How  Miss  Penny  has  collected  so 
much  useful  knowledge,  so  valua- 
ble to  her  sex,  is  a  wonder.  This 
work  must  have  cost  her  much 
toil  and  money.  Varied  knowl- 
edge, industry,  great  care,  un- 
common patience,  and  peculiar 
talent  have  surely  never  been 
found  combined  in  the  production 
of  any  similar  work.  Similar! 
There   is   nothing  extant  like   it. 

Such  a  volume  has  never  before 
been  accessible  to  our  wives  and 
daughters.  It  is  an  index  point- 
ing to  Avhat  they  ought  to  know. 
It  is,  in  some  sense,  a  vindication 
of  woman's  natural  right  to  oc- 
cupy places  and  positions  suitable 
to   her    talent,   tact,    and    taste; 


from  which  man,  in  too  many  in- 
stances, has  pushed  her  aside  to 
make  room  for  himself.  It  is  a 
timely  offering,  and  comes  to 
woman's  assistance  when  want 
confuses  the  mind,  and  demorali- 
zation would  make  her  its  victim. 
It  is  a  work  of  morality  and  prac- 
tical Christianity.  It,  in  effect, 
says  seek  and  sorrow  not;  work 
and  weep  not;  hope  and  happiness 
may  be  yours.  It  suggests  that 
thousands  would  not  be  what  they 
are,  had  they  known  what  they 
might  be.  This  volume  is  a  lamp 
to  the  young  female  venturing 
alone  along  the  misty  2yTesent  with- 
out a  star  of  hope  in  the  dark 
future.  It  is  an  honor  to  the 
head  and  heart  of  its  fair  author. 
She  has  sent  South,  for  gratuitous 
distribution,  many  copies  of  the 
work.  Two  dollars,  its  price, 
cannot  be  better  expended.  I  say 
to  every  lady,  buy  the  work  for 
your  own  use  or  that  of  others. 

BrRWELL  I^.  Carter. 

WiLLIAMSTOWN,  IvY. 

The  Richmond  Edectic,  which 
stands  in  the  front-rank  of  Ameri- 
can Magazines,  has  the  following 
"  Table  of  Contents,"  for  July: 

Eitualism;  Gibbon's  Memoirs; 
Thomas  Hood ;  An  old  Story  Ee- 
Told ;  A  Modern  Magician ;  Anita's 
Prayer ;  Hebrew  Poetry  ;  The 
Hour  of  Prayer;  A  Xight  in  the 
Jura;  Science  and  Art — Pictures 
of  the  Year;  The  Channel  Rail- 
way Connecting  England  and 
France;  The  Comparative  Geo- 
graphy of  Palestine  and  the  Sinai- 
tic  Peninsula;  Miscellanies  from 
Foreisrn  Magazines. 


WASHINGTON  COLLEGE, 

LEXINGTOX,  VIRGINIA. 
Gex.  R.  E.  lee,  Presidext,  aided  by  a  corps  of  twenty  Instruc- 
tors, including  a  Professor  of  Law. 

1"HE  next  session  will  begin  on  3rd  Thursday  in  September,  and 
end  on  3rd  Thursday  in  June. 
Lexington  may  be  reached  by  stage  from  Staunton  or  Goshen,  on 
the   Virginia  Central   Railroad:  from   Lynchburg   by   Canal,  or   by 
stage  from  Bonsack's  on  the  Virginia  &  Tennessee  Railroad. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Clerk  of  the  Faculty  for  Catalogue. 
August-lSG7-3t 


BELISIOISTT    SCHOOL, 

GRANVILLE,  COUNTY,  N.  C. 

The  Fall  session,  of  1867,  begins  July  11th.  Boys 
arriving  at  Henderson,  N.  C,  at  the  proper  time,  will 
find  prompt  conveyance. 

For  circnlars,  address, 

R.  H.  GRAVES,  Oxford,  N.  C. 

August — lS67-lt 

Jj\0.   C.  gliOWJi.  JJ13.  JlcGJiLLUJl. 

BEOWN  &  McCALLUM, 
i^TTOIi:rNEYS  A_T  LA.W, 

CB'ULJiSKI,    TEXJ^ESSEE. 
Will  practice  their  profession  in  Giles  and  the  adjoining  Counties. 

July,  1867— 3m 

COLLINS   &   M'LEESTER'S 

NORTH  AMERICAN 

TYPE,  STEREOTYPE,  h  ELECTROTYPE 

And  Printers'  Furnishing  Warehouse, 
No.    705    Jayne    Street,    Pliiladelphia. 

TYPE  WAREANTED  EQUAI  TO  ANY  MADE. 

■Old  Tijpe  taken  in  exchange  for  neto  at  15  cents  per  iwund^   if  delivered 

free  of  charge. 

The  Type  on  which   "The  Land  We  Love"  is  printed,  is  from 

Collins  &  M'Leester's  Foundry. 


Select  Boarding  and  Day  School^ 

FOR     YOUNG     LADIES, 

HILLS^OI^O',  JiOPiTH  C^-^F^OLIJ^M. 


MISSES  NASH  and  MISS  KOLLOCK,  Principals. 


Circulars  furnished  on  application, 

July  1.867— 6t 

LOUISBURG    MALE   ACADEMY, 

LOUISBURG,  N.  C. 

THE  next  SESSION  of  this  INSTITUTION  will  begin  tbe  SECOND  MONDAY 
in  JULY,  1867. 

TERMS  PER   SESSION  OF    TWENTY-ONE  WEEKS. 

Board  witli  the  Principals  (washing,  lights  and  towels  not  included) $75  00 

English  Tuition, 20  00 

Latin,  Greek  and  French,  each,  extra, 5  00 

Boarders  must  pay  half  in  advance. 

Louisburg.  has  long  been  proverbial  as  the  "village  of  Schools"  and  its 
reputation  in  point  of  health  and  morality,  is  unsurpassed.  It  is  our  endeavor 
to  prepare  boys  thoroughly,  to  enter  to  advantage  any  College  in  the  country, 
or  to  qualify  them  for  all  the  practical  purposes  of  life.  Mathematics  being  the 
ground  work  of  a  business  education,  more  time  and  attention  are  devoted  to 
that,  than  any  other  branch  of  study. 


June— 1867-3t 


M.  S.  DAVIS,  ; 

H.  E.   SHEPHERD,  | 


Principals, 


THE   BINGHAM    SCHOOL 

Is  pleasantly  located  near  Mebaneville  Depot  on  the  North  Carolina 
Eailroad,  in  a  remarkably  healthful  region. 
The  Course  of  Instruction  is 

Classical,  Mathematical,  and  Commercial, 

Including  the  branches  of  study  essential  to  a  thorough  preparation, 
either  for  a  University  course,  or  for  business. 

This  School  was  established  by  the  grandfather  of  the  present  pro- 
prietors, and  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  more  than  sixty, 
years. 

For  Catalogue  exhibiting  terms,  &c,,  address, 

Col.  AVM.  BINGHAM, 
April,  18G7— 9m  MEBANEVILLE,  N.  C. 


BICKFORD  &  HUFFMAN'S  GRAIA^  DRILL, 


With  Compost  Attachment  and  Grass  Seed  Sower. 

OUR  DRILL  is  universally  approved  wherever  used,  and  lias  never  failed  in 
a  single  instance  of  giving  entire  satisfaction.  An  important  advantage  our 
Drill  possesses  over  all  others,  is,  that  by  means  of  a  series  of  marked  gear 
wheels  the  quantity  of  seed  per  acre  is  regulated  and  the  quantity  controlled  by 
simply  changing  one  gear  wheel  for  another,  and  when  the  proper  gear  wheel  is 
on,  the  operator  can  go  ahead  and  sow  with  an  absolute  certainty  of  getting  on 
the  requisite  quantity  of  seed,  without  the  ti-ouble  of  measuring  off  a  jjortion 
of  his  land,  and  experimenting  a  long  time  to  get  it  right,  in  fact  it  goes  off  the 
first  time  invariably,  and  we  wish  it  distinctly  understood,  we  warrant  our 
Drills  to  sow  with  mathematical  accuracy  whether  the  land  be  rough  or  smooth, 
up  hill  or  down,  side  hill  or  level,  driven  fast  or  slow.  The  advantage  of  drill- 
ing over  broadcast  sowing,  at  this  age  of  improvement,  need  hardly  be  alluded 
to,  but  were  there  nothing  gained  "by  increase  of  crops,  the  amount  of  seed 
saved,  and  the  labor  of  harrowing  after  broadcasting  would  of  itself  warrant 
the  expense  of  a  Drill  for  each  100  acres  sowed.  Our  Drill  sows  from  4  to  16  pecks 
to  the  acre.  It  sows  wheat,  rye^  oats,  barley,  &c.,  and  is  so  constructed  as  to 
plant  corn  or  beans  in  drills  by  simxJly  shutting  off  the  feed  to  as  m^any  tubes  as 
you  desire.  We  have  in  our  possession  certificates  from  practical  and  scientific 
farmers  recommending  our  Drill  for  plantmg  com,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  the 
onlj^  Drill  so  constructed  as  to  perform  this  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

G-XJ-A-lSrO  .A^TT^^Om^^EISTT 

TO 

BICKFORD  I  HOfflffl'SGRAli  DRILL. 

The  principle  and  arrangement  of  this  attachment,  is  the  result  of  much 
careful  research,  and  numerous  costly  exiieriments  by  us.  The  great  affinity  of 
Guano  for  moisture,  and  its  sticky  nature  when  moist,  renders  it  extremely 
difficult  to  be  sown  by  a  machine,  and  in  fact  all  the  machines  heretofore  intro- 
duced have  failed  to  distribute  Guano  except  in  a  dry  state.  The  great  sim- 
plicity, as  well  as  durability  of  this  attachment,  together  with  its  certainty  of 
action  with  Guano  and  other  fertilizers  either  in  a  dry  or  damp  state,  renders  it 
certainly  the  most  desirable  machine  yet  offered  to  a  discerning  public.  This 
attachment  will  also  distribute  Lime,  Plaster,  Ashes,  or  any  of  the  manufactured 
manures,  such  as  the  Phosphates,  &c.,  &c.,  either  in  Drills  with  the  Grain,  or 
broadcast  without  the  Drill  tubes.  "With  the  late  improvements,  it  will  sow, 
with  the  Grain,  from  50  to  400  SjS.,  to  the  acre.  The  desired  quantity  may  be  reg- 
ulated with  accuracy,  by  a  slide  and  notches.  When  set  at  the  first  notch,  it  will 
distribute  50  fts.,  and  by  "moving  the  slide  one  notch,  the  quantity  delivered  will 
be  Toflis.,  to  the  acre,  and  so  on^each  notch  increasing  the  quantity  25  fts.  Here 
too  is  a  great  saving  of  expense  in  the  use  of  the  Drill,  to  saj'  nothing  of  the 
relief  which  any  one  must  appreciate  who  has  sown  Guano  by  hand.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged by  all  close  observers,  that  one-half  the  quantity  of  Guano  usually 
sown  broadcast,  will  suflice  when  sown  with  Drills,  and  in  the  furrow  with  the 
Grain.  Plain  and  perfect  instructions  on  a  printed  card  accompany  each  ma- 
chine.   It  also  sows  GRASS  and  CLOVER  SEED. 

BICKFORD  &  HUFFMAN. 

W.  L.  BUCKinSTGHAM:,  General  Agent,  59  1-2  S.  Charles-st.,  Baltimore. 
May  1867 — 3m 


CHARLOTTE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE. 


A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies,  delightfully  situated 
in  a  retired  and  pleasant  portion  of  the  City  of  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Officers  and  Instructors. 

Rev.  R.  BURWELL,  Principal  and  Instructor  in  Mental  and  Moral  Philoso- 

pliy  and  Mathematics. 
JOHN  B.  BURWELL,  A.  M.,  Cliemistry,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Ancient 

Languages. 
Prof.  A.  BAUMANN,  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music. 
Prof.  WM.  BENZIGER,  (Graduate  Geneva  College,  Switzerland,)  Drawing, 

Painting,  and  Modern  Languages- 
Mrs.  M.  A,  BURWELL,  English  Branches,  and  Superintendent  of   Social 

Duties. 
Miss  H.  EMMONS,  English  Branches. 
Miss  MARY  PENICK,  Music  on  Piano  and  Guitar. 
Miss  MARY  BATTE,  English  Branches. 

The  Session  consisis-of  two  terms  of  twenty  lueeks  each,  the  one  commencing  the  1st  of 
October,  and  the  other  the  \oth  of  February. 

EXPENSES   PER  TERM   OP   TWENTY   WEEKS. 

Board,  with  every  expense  except  washing, $105  00 

Tuition,  in  Collegiate  Department, 25  00 

"  "    Primary  Department, 20  00 

Music,   Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Drawing  and  Painting,    extra,  at 
usual  charges.    For  Circular  and  Catalogue,  address. 

Rev.  R.  BURWELL  &  SON, 

CHARLOTTE,    N.    C. 


Concord.  Female  College, 

In  the  N.  C.  Presbyterian  of  September  26th,  an  article  was  published  over  the 
signature  of  "Amicus."  I  invite  attention  to  an  extract  from  that  article.  "If 
wholesome  discipline,  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education,  skill  and  experience 
in  teaching  will  secure  success,  then  the  Faculty  of  this  Female  College  have  all 
the  elements  of  success.  There  is  no  institution  where  the  mental  culture,  the 
health,  the  morals,  and  the  manners  of  the  pupils  are  more  looked  after  and 
■cared  for." 

The  next  Session  will  commence  on  the  second  Monday  of  January,  1867.  Each 
boarder  will  find  her  own  lights  and  towels,  and  also  a  pair  of  sheets  and  pillow 
cases.  The  entire  expense  of  Tuition  and  Board,  including  washing,  for  a  Ses- 
sion of  Twenty  Weeks,  will  be  ivova  $115  to  $125,  currency.  Ten  dollars  will  be 
deducted  when  full  settlements  are  made  in  advance.  Extra  charges  will  be 
made  for  Music,  French,  Latin  and  Drawing.  Advance  payments  will  be  ex- 
pected, yet  the  greatest  possible  indulgence  will  be  given  our  patrons.  A  large 
patronage  is  needed,  desired  and  expected. 


Address, 

January,  1S(;7".6 


J.  M.  M.  CALDWELL, 


Statesville,  X.  C. 


THE  LAND  WE  LOVE. 


NO.  V, 


SEPTEMBER,    1867. 


VOL.  Ill 


STOYALL'S  BRIGADE  AT  JACKSOX,   MISSISSIPPI,   JULY  12tH,   1863. 


Editor  of  "The  Land  ave    Love:" 

lu  the  issue  of  your  interesting 
periodical,  for  June,  we  have  read 
with  much  pleasure,  an  article 
entitled,  "  .Sketch  of  General  B. 
H.  Helm."  In  correcting  one 
•misapprehension  of  the  author, 
we  beg  that  our  motives  may  not 
be  misconstrued. 

I  would  not  wittingly  abate  one 
Jot  from  the  well-earned  trophies 
which  illustrate  the  career  of 
General  Helm.  Biit  his  brow  is 
too  rich  with  laurels  for  it  to 
assume  a  modest  garland,  which 
rightfully  belongs  to  one  of  his 
brothers-in-arms. 

Speaking  of  General  Johnston's 
operations  around  Jackson,  Miss- 
issippi, in  July  1863,  the  article 
on  page  166  proceeds: 

"  On  Sunday  the  12th  of  July, 
an  attack  was  made  upon  Helm's 
line,  the  heat  was  intense,  the 
Confederates  were  exhausted  by 
their  long  march,  and  seemingly 
unfit  for  the  unequal  contest,  but 
the  dauntless  spirits  of  brave  Ken- 
tuckians  never  quailed,  and  now 
led  by  their  valiant  commander, 
they  repulsed  the  enemy  with  a 
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loss    of  two    hundred  men,   and 
three  stands  of  colors." 

The  attack  referred  to  was  made 
by  five  regiments  of  the  enemy, 
not  upon  Helm's,  but  upon  the 
line  of  Brigadier  General  M.  A. 
Stovall,  commanding  a  brigade 
composed  of  the  1st,  3rd  and  4th 
Florida,  60th  Xorth  Carolina  and 
47th  Georgia  regiments,  and  its 
object  was  the  capture  of  Cobb's 
battery,  which  was  then  reporting 
to  General  Stovall,  and  which  his 
brigade  was  then  supportino-.— 
General  Helm's  brigade  was  in 
line  to  the  left  of  Stovall,  and  his 
gallant  Iventuckians,  were  unable 
to  do  more  than  look  on  and 
cheer— Avhich  they  did  vociferous- 
ly—at the  repulse  of  the  enemy, 
with  a  loss  of  some  two  hundred 
killed,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
captured,  and  ^fe  stands  of  colors. 

Four  of  these  stands  of  colors, 
taken  by  the  1st,  3rd  and  4th 
Florida,  and  47th  Georgia  reo-i- 
ments,  together  with  Cobb  and 
Slocumb's  artillery,  were  in  the 
name  of  these  commands,  pre- 
sented by  General  Stovall  through 
25 
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Stovall's  Brigade. 


[Sept. 


Major  General  Breckinridge,  the 
division  commander,  to  General 
Joseph  E.  Johnston.  The  reply 
of  General  .Johnston  with  the  en- 
dorsement of  General  Breckin- 
ridge, has  been  kept  by  General 
Stovall.  As  a  matter  of  interest 
we  append  a  copy : 

Jackson,  July  1-2x11,  1863, 

12  M. 

General: 

I  have  learned  with  high  satis- 
faction the  success  of  your  troops 
this  morning.  It  increases  my 
confidence  in  your  gallant  divis- 
ion.    I  beg  you  to  say  it  for  nie. 

Do  me  the  kindness  also  to  ex- 
press to  the  1st,  3rd  and  4th 
Florida  regiments,  the  pride  and 
pleasure  with  which  I  accept  the 
splendid  trophies  they  have  pre- 
sented me.  -\.ssure  them  that  I 
equally  appreciate  the  soldierly 
courage  and  kindly  feeling  to  my- 
self, which  have  gained  me  these 
noble  compliments. 

Respectfully  and  truly, 

Your  ob't.  serv't: 

J.    E.   JOHNSTON, 

General. 
To  Mai.  Gen.  Breckinridge. 

Endorsed. 

These  flags  were  handed  me 
with  statement,  that  one  Avas 
taken  by  4th  Florida,  one  by  47tli 
Georgia  and  one  by  1st  and  3rd 
Florida,  and  one  by  the  artillery, 
(Cobb  and  Slocumb"s.) 

I  sent  a  verbal  message  with 
the  flags  to  the  General.  By 
some  mistake,  the  47th  Georgia 
and  artillery  are  not  mentioned, 
but  General  Stovall  will  explain  it. 
J.  C.  Bkeckinkidge, 
Major  General. 

To  Bris;.  Gen.  Stovall. 


Under  the  operation  of  a  July 
sun,  the  bodies  of  the  enemy  de- 
composed with  inconceivable  rap- 
idity. The  stench  along  the 
line  of  Stovall's  brigade,  in  two 
days,  became  insufterable.  An 
arrangement  was  made  thereupon 
for  their  burial.  The  following 
letter,  with  endorsements,  formed 
the  credentials  of  the  Federals- 
Avho  engaged  in  this  labor,  and 
was  handed  to  General  Stovall. — 
We  give  it  a  place  here,  as  also  a 
subject  which  may  afford  an  in- 
terest to  these  images. 

Head-quarters,  «S:c., 
July  14th,  1863,  12,  M. 

General  Ord, 
Dear  General: 

General  Johnston  has  sent  out 
a  flag  of  truce,  asking  three  hours- 
to  bury  our  dead.  Firing  will 
cease  all  along  our  lines  until  4 
p.  m.,  at  which  time  the  pickets 
will  resume  their  places,  and  firing 
resume.  I  have  assured  General 
Johnston  that  if  he  will  permit 
two  or  three  subordinate  ofticers- 
of  the  regiments  engaged  to  re- 
cognize the  dead,  he  would  oblige 
us,  and  that  if  he  is  willing,  we 
will  collect  the  dead  and  bury 
them.  You  may  send  forward  a 
small  part}^  making  the  same 
offer,  at  the  point  where  the  dead 
lie.  I  am,  &c., 

W.  T.  Sherman, 
Maj.  Gen.  Com'd'g. 

Endorsed. 
General  Hovey: 

You  can  send  the  party  indi- 
cated herein,  and  make  the  de- 
tails, if  the  matter  is  arranged. 
E.  O.  C.  Ord, 
Maj.  Gen'l.,  «S:c. 
Endorsed. 
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Roman  Catacomhs. 
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Head-quarters, 

1-2TH  Div.  13  A.  C. 

July  14th,  1863. 

Colonel  Pughilst  Illinois  Vol's. 
with  three  commissioned  officers 
and  twenty  men  will  visit  the 
iield  of  action,   where  the  dead 


are,  and  if  permitted, bury  our  dead. 
Alink  p.  Hovey, 
Brig.  Gen'l'  Com'd'g. 

Right  Wing. 
I  am,  General,  very  Respectfully , 
your  ob't.  serv't: 
Jxo.  P.  C.  Whitehead,  Jr., 
Late  A.  A.  G.  Stovall's  Brig. 


ROMAN   catacombs. 


If  your  inspection  of  Rome  has 
confined  itself  only  to  her  monu- 
jnental  and  artistic  treasures, 
you  have  still  left  a  most  inter- 
esting portion  unexplored. — 
There  is  a  silent  city  which  ex- 
tends its  ramifications  under  busy 
life  above,  having  its  history,  its 
monuments,  and  associations 
fraught  with  interest,  the  most 
profound.  I  allude  to  the  Cata- 
combs. The  origin  of  these 
sepulchral  chambers  has  been 
keenly  disputed.  The  excavations 
in  which  they  began,  were  most 
certainly  made  for  the  purpose  of 
digging  out  the  volcanic  earth, 
used  for  building  by  the  ancients, 
as  it  is  still  by  the  moderns. — 
There  can  be  little  question  that 
these  quarries  and  caves  were  an- 
cient, long  before  the  cradle  of 
the  twins  of  Rome  floated  among 
the  reeds  of  the  Tiber,  or  the 
udders  of  the  she-wolf  gave  down 
the  strengthening  milk  that 
nourished  the  founders  of  the 
seven-hilled  city.  The  cities  that 
once  crowded  the  Campagna  were 
built,  no  doubt,  out  of  the  ma- 
terials taken  from  these  quarries. 
When  the  Romans  obtained  a  foot- 


hold on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
and  began  to  erect  temples, 
forums,  baths  and  dwellings,  then 
the  demand  for  this  volcanic  earth 
increased,  and  so  it  continued 
under  the  magnificent  reigns  of 
the  Twelve  Ceesars,  down  to  the 
time  when  the  Romans  left  off" 
quarrying,  and  turned  to  destroy- 
ing old  buildings,  to  find  materials 
for  new. 

These  caves  or  excavations 
seem  to  have  been  used  as  early 
as  the  first  century  of  our  era,  by 
the  early  Christians  as  hiding 
places.  Pagan  superstition  had 
pointed  out  these  desolate  places, 
these  dark  and  deep  excavations 
as  the  spots  haunted  by  Canidia, 
and  her  weird  sister  old  Sagana. 
Of  course,  they  were  shunned  by 
the  superstitious  Romans,  and 
this  therefore  made  them  a  more 
secure  place  of  concealment  for 
the  Christians.  The  Christians 
at  first  interred  in  them  no  other 
bodies,  but  those  of  their  martyrs, 
which  they  were  often  forced  to 
conceal  from  their  persecutors. — 
It  has  been  very  j^lausibly  con- 
jectured that  many  of  the  work- 
men employed  in  the  excavations 
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Boman  Catacombs. 
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being  Christians,  first  suggested 
to  their  fellow-worshippers,  at 
Rome,  the  use  of  these  retreats 
for  the  observance  of  their  re- 
ligious rites;  thus  guarding  them 
in  those  recesses,  which  thus  very 
early  became  places  of  conceal- 
ment and  devotion.  ISTo  doubt 
the  laborers  in  these  subterranean 
galleries  formed  a  class  by  them- 
selves. They  were  for  the  most 
part  slaves,  the  degraded  and  the 
out- casts  of  the  Imperial  City. — 
It  was  natural  that  the  religion 
which  proclaimed  the  great  truth 
of  the  equality  of  mankind  before 
God,  which  taught  the  heredi- 
tary bondsman  to  look  to  a  future 
life  for  the  reward  of  his  suffer- 
ings in  this,  that  had  selected 
fishermen  and  publicans  for  apos- 
tles, should  be  received  with  joy, 
and  embraced  with  gladness  by 
the  neglected  and  despised  labor- 
ers in  these  sand  caves. 

One  morning,  we  obtained  a 
special  permit  to  visit  the  Cata- 
combs of  St.  Calixtus,  which  con- 
tain memorials  of  Christianity  as 
early  as  the  first  century,  before 
the  last  of  the  Apostles  had  left 
the  earth.  About  two  miles  from 
the  St.  Sebastian  gate,  after  trav- 
ersing a  portion  of  the  Appian 
"Way,  we  entered  a  large  field 
occupying  the  right  of  the  road, 
commanding  a  most  glorious  view 
over  the  Campagna,  and  of  the 
distant  ranges  of  the  Appenines. 
In  the  centre  of  this  field,  we 
came  to  a  large  opening,  which 
revealed  a  long  and  steep  stair- 
case of  stone,  going  down  as  it 
were,  into  the  very  bowels  of  the 
earth.  As  we  descended,  the 
transition  from  the  outer-world, 
where    all     was     sunshine     and 


warmth,  into  the  regions  of  dark- 
ness and  dampness  below,  re- 
minded one  of  Dante's  descrip- 
tion of  his  entrance  into  hell. — 
The  first  impression  on  entering 
these  Catacombs,  where  the  light 
of  day  is  almost  instantl}'  lost, 
and  by  the  dim  light  of  the  torch- 
es, one  sees  nothing  in  advance, 
but  the  narrow  gallery  lined  with 
tiers  of  sepulchres;  and  feels  every 
moment  the  path  beneath  his  feet 
descending  deeper  and  deeper — is 
one  of  horror  that  chills  and  as- 
tonishes the  mind.  The  imagina- 
tion then  calls  up  what  the  reason 
rejects,  and  plays  as  if  fascinated 
with  ideal  terrors.  One  remem- 
bers then,  with  painful  distinct- 
ness, the  band  of  students  who, 
with  their  tutor  several  years  ago, 
were  lost  in  these  very  sepulchral 
chambers,  and  whose  remains 
even,  have  never  been  found. 

But  soberly  speaking,  there  is 
not  the  least  occasion  for  fear — 
the  localities  are  perfectly  familiar 
to  the  guides,  and  many  of  the 
more  dangerous  galleries  have 
been  walled  up,  so  as  not  to  tempt 
the  wandering  foot  of  imprudent 
curiosity.  Soon  we  were  travers- 
ing numerous  corridors,  inter- 
secting each  other,  some  at 
acute,  and  some  at  obtuse 
angles,  and  many  of  them 
terminating  in  a  rudely  formed 
niche,  something  in  shape  like  the 
tribune  of  a  church,  so  that  you 
are  obliged  to  strike  off  in  a  di- 
rection quite  different.  As  we 
advanced  along  the  narrow  gal- 
leries, on  each  side,  we  observed 
with  scarcely  any  interruption, 
two,  and  sometimes  three  tiers  of 
grave  like  shelves,  such  as  only 
could  have  been  used  bv  Christ- 
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ians,  whose  custom  it  was,  not  to 
burn  their  dead.  These  graves 
were  mostly  open,  and  in  many 
of  them,  were  crumbling  frag- 
ments of  bones,  and  in  two  or 
three  almost  entire  skeletons— at 
their  sides  earthen  flasks,  and 
sometimes  flasks  of  glass  contain- 
ing a  red  sediment,  these  last 
marking  the  resting  place  of  mar- 
tj^rs,  this  sediment  being  the  re- 
mains of  their  blood,  which  these 
vases  contained  in  small  quanti- 
ties. Some  of  these  tombs  are 
still  closed  Avith  slabs  of  marble, 
bearing  the  name  and  age  of  the 
deceased,  with  short  comments, 
all  testifying  their  faith  in  bright- 
er worlds  beyond.  One  "sleeps 
in  Jesus,"  another  "is  buried 
that  she  may  live  in  the  Lord 
Jesus,"  while  on  another  we  read 
almost  the  words  of  St.  Paul — 
"  dying  yet  behold  she  lives." — 
These  inscriptions  are  chiefly  in 
Latin,  often  misspelt  or  ungram- 
matical,  occasionally  written  in 
Greek  characters, generally  simple, 
but  in  most  cases,  extremely  af- 
fecting. A  parent  briefly  names 
the  age  of  his  beloved  child,  or  a 
husband  that  of  his  wife,  and  the 
years  of  their  wedded  life ;  or  the 
epitaph  adds  a  prayer  that  the 
dead  "  may  rest  in  peace,"  an- 
nexing perhaps  some  rudely  carv- 
ed emblem  of  the  believer's  hope 
of  immortalit}'.  Most  of  all,  I 
noticed  the  cross  in  its  simplest 
form,  employed  to  testif}^  the 
faith  of  the  deceased.  Whatever 
ignorance  and  blind  credulity  may 
have  sprung  up  in  later  times, 
here  in  these  Catacombs,  upon  the 
marble  slabs,  that  shut  their  dead 
from  sight,  the  early  Christians 
have  shown  that  with  them,  there 


was  no  doubt  of  the  full  apprecia- 
tion of   that  glorious  sacrifice — 
"whereby  alone    we     obtain  re- 
mission  of   sins,    and  are    made 
partakers     of    the     kingdom    of 
Heaven."     One  inscription  mter- 
ested  me  very  much,  that  I  wrote 
it   down   upon   my    tablets.      Its 
translation  reads — "oh  unhappy 
times,  when  we   cannot  worship- 
in  safety,  hardly  in  caverns,  when 
we  are  hunted  like    wild  beasts- 
from  the  surface  of   the  earth." 
It  is  in  one    of  the  chapels    to- 
which  I  will  refer  presently,  and  - 
just  over  a  fresco,  evidently  rep--- 
resenting  the  three  children  in  the 
fiery  furnace — emblemizing  mar- 
tyrdom.    Most  of  the  inscriptions  - 
are  concise,  and  to  the  purpose,  as  • 
the  following — "Here  lies  Gordi-- 
anus,  deputy  of  Gaul,   who  was 
executed  for  the  faith  with  all  his  • 
family;"  and   then   the   touching, 
conclusion — "  Theophilas  a  hand- 
maid, placed   this  stone  in  fear,, 
but  full  of  hope;"  as  if  none  were- 
left  but  this  poor  hand-maid,  wha 
in    fear    erected    this    memorial, 
which  has  handed  down  the  mas- 
ter's faith,   and   the   poor   hand- 
maiden's faithfulness. 

The  intelligent  priest,  who  ac- 
companied us,  seemed  to  think, 
that  in  the  peculiar  form  of  these 
tombs,  the  early  Christians  mani- 
fested a  desire  to  imitate  that  of 
the  Savior,  and  fashioning  them 
like  caves,  and  closing  the  aper- 
ture with  a  slab  of  granite  or 
marble — a  very  likely  hypothesis, 
and  certainly  a  most  beautiful 
impulse  of  love,  treating  as  sacred, 
and  to  be  imitated  even  the  ac- 
cidental and  outward  details  con- 
nected with  the  burial  of  the 
Incarnate  God. 
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In  passing  along  these  narrow 
galleries  of  tombs,  at  intervals, 
you  come  to  small  vaulted  cham- 
bers, many  of  them  still  orna- 
mented with  the  rude  frescoes  by 
which  the  early  Christians  symbol- 
ized their  faith.  These  small 
apartments  are  the  little  chapels, 
where  several  hundred  feet  below 
the  earth's  surface,  they  met  for 
prayer  and  praise.  The  frescoes 
are  in  every  case  symbolical  of 
facts  in  Gospel  history.  Among 
them  we  noticed  the  figure  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  represented  by  a 
rustic  youth  in  tunic  and  buskins; 
carrying  a  lamb  upon  his  shoulder. 
Here  too  are  frescoes  representing 
Christ  in  the  midst  of  his  Apos- 
tles, his  entry  into  Jerusalem,  and 
several  of  the  Redeemer's  mira- 
cles, but  principally  the  miracle 
at  Cana  in  Galilee,  and  that  of 
the  loaves  and  fishes.  Frequently, 
may  be  seen  representations  of 
the  history  of  Jonah.  By  the 
ancient  Church,  the  history  of 
Jonah  was  deemed  typical  of 
death  and  the  resurrection,  and 
ranked  amongst  the  most  popular 
objects  of  representation  employ- 
ed in  the  Catacombs.  In  one 
chapel  I  noticed  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  the  descending  dove  at  the 
baptism  of  Jesus,  and  in  one  of 
the  chapels,  in  close  vicinity  to 
the  tomb  of  the  martyr  Cecilia, 
is  a  portrait  of  our  Saviour  in  his 
humanity  representing  him  with 
one  hand  extended,  as  if  in  the 
act  of  blessing,  clasping  with  the 
other  a  book  close  to  his  breast. 
This  is  interesting,  as  it  is  un- 
questionably the  earliest  painting 
we  have  of  Christ,  being  of  the 
third  or  fourth  century  of  our 
era.     It  is  exceedingly  rude  in  its 


design  and  finish,  clearly  furnish- 
ing the  face  from  which  Ciambue, 
Giotto,  and  most  of  the  early 
painters  copied.  Our  Savior  in 
his  exaltation  is  not  represented 
until  many  centuries  later,  as  in 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church, 
when  its  worship  was  pure  and 
devotional,  all  allusion  to  the 
cucifixion  was  reverently  avoided. 
It  was  not  until  the  sixth  century, 
when  corruptions  had  crept  in, 
that  frescoes  representing  the 
solemn  scene  on  Calvary  are  seen. 
The  portrait  of  Christ  in  the 
Catacombs,  it  is  claimed,  was 
painted  as  early  as  the  latter  part 
of  the  second  century.  It  repre- 
sents a  person  with  an  oval  face, 
straight  nose,  arched  eye-brows, 
and  a  smooth  and  rather  high 
forehead.  The  hair  is  parted  and 
flows  in  curls  upon  the  shoulders, 
the  beard  not  thick,  but  short  and 
divided.  Over  the  left  shoulder 
is  thrown  some  drapery.  How 
far  this  is  authentic,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say.  It  certainly  is  not 
a  painting  of  the  early  date  claim- 
ed for  it ;  and  looks  as  if  it  might 
have  been  painted  in  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era.  The  earliest 
description  we  have  of  Christ  is 
in  a  letter  from  Lentuius  to  the 
Roman  Senate.  This  Lentuius 
was  the  successor  to  Pontius 
Pilate.  "Whether  genuine  or  not, 
the  description  harmonizes  with 
what  every  Christian  would  desire 
to  form  of  his  Savior.  In  this 
letter  he  is  described  "as  a 
man  of  lofty  stature,  of  serious 
and  imposing  countenance,  in- 
spiring love  as  well  as  fear.  His 
hair  is  of  the  color  of  wine  or  of 
golden  lustre,  flowing  in  curls  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  divided  down 
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the  centre  of  his  head  after  the 
iinanner  of  the  oSTazarene.  The 
forehead  is  smooth  and  serene,  the 
face  without  blemish,  of  a  slightly 
ruddy  color.  The  expression 
noble  and  engaging,  the  nose  and 
mouth  of  perfect  form,  the  beard 
abundant  and  of  the  same  color 
with  the  hair,  the  eyes  blue  and 
brilliant,  and  the  most  beautiful 
among  the  children  of  men." 

We  were  some  three  hours  un- 
der ground  wandering  amid  these 
sepulchral  chambers,  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  revelations  which, 
at  every  step,  opened  upon  us, 
bearing  the  strongest  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. 

The  Catacombs  are  certainly  a 
gigantic  monument  to  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  no  less  attecting 
to  the  heart,  than  convincing  to 
the  mind,  proving  with  what 
rapidity  its  doctrines  spread,  the 
persecutions  and  sufterings  to 
which  its  professors  had  cheerfully 
submitted  by  reason  of  the  faith 
that  was  in  them,  and  more  than 
all,  the  identity  of  the  primitive 
■Church  in  all  its  belief  and  prac- 
tice with  the  scri]Dtural  record. 

These  Catacombs  of  Calixtus 
are  the  earliest:  and  it  is  well 
ascertained  from  the  dates  on 
several  of  the  tombs,  that  they 
were  used  as  burial  places  by  the 
Christians,  as  early  as  the  perse- 
cution days  under  Nero,  It  was 
in  this  persecution  St.  Paul  perish- 
ed, and  it  may  be  that  the  tradi- 
tion which  points  to  these  Cata- 
combs as  the  first  resting  place -of 
the  body  of  the  Apostle  is  correct. 
There  seems  no  reason  for  dis- 
trust in  the  main  features  of  the 
legend,  certainly  as  to  the  scene 


of  St.  Paul's  martyrdom  and 
grave — the  localties  of  which  are 
in  themselves  likely  enough,  and 
derive  some  additional  probability 
from  the  fact,  that  it  was  an 
event  which  would  cling  most 
tenaciously  to  the  memory  of  the 
early  Church,  even  in  its  minutest 
details.  The  bones  of  the  Apostle 
are  said  to  have  been  removed 
from  these  Catacombs  in  the  year 
375,  at  a  time  when  it  might  be 
fairly  presumed,  that  the  Christian 
Church,  could  not  have  forgotten 
where  they  laid  him.  The  pa- 
triotism of  Xew  England  still 
cherishes  authentic  memorials  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  the 
places  of  their  sepulture  of  many 
of  them  are  known  at  this  day: 
and  there  is  certainly  a  more 
abundant  reason  why  the  Christ- 
ians should  remember  the  burial 
place  of  the  ablest  and  most 
zealous  of  the  Apostles,  at  as 
early  day  in  the  Christian  era,  as 
375  after  Christ. 

Great  eftbrts  are  now  being 
made  by  the  Papal  Government 
to  secure  the  Catacombs  from 
destruction.  Manj'  of  the  galleries 
have  been  strengthened  by  arches, 
and  shafts  are  being  sunk  to  let 
the  light  of  day  into  these  gloomy 
recesses.  Several  new  ones  have 
lately  been  discovered,  and  are  now 
being  excavated :  and  of  all  of  them, 
the  most  interesting,  because  the 
most  ancient  are  the  Catacombs  of 
Calixtus.  Ko  Sovereign  has  in- 
terested himself  more  in  these 
researches,  and  been  at  more  ex- 
pense in  the  work,  than  the  pres- 
ent incumbent  of  the  Papal  Chair, 
who  is  so  remarkable  for  the  zeal 
he  has  manifested  in  sustaining 
and  employing  the  peculiar  tenets 
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of  the  Church,  over  whose  inter- 
ests he  presides  with  so  much  ur- 
banity and  dignity. 

As  we  emerged  from  the  gloomy 
recesses  of  the  Catacombs,  and 
stood  once  more  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine, breathing  heaven's  pure 
air — the  scene  before  us,  was  one 
of  melancholy  interest.  Directly 
below  stretched  the  long  line  of 
Appian  Way,  marked  at  inter- 
vals by  the  crumbling  ruins  of  the 
once  sumptuous  tombs,  that  their 
owners  vainly  built  to  make  their 
lives  immortal:  before  and  around 
us,  the  dreary  waste  of  the 
Campagna  lay  in  all  its  desola- 
tion. There  cities  had  been  born, 
and  there  they  perished  from  the 
world  forever — there  fields  had 
been  lost  and  won,  when  Kome 
was  struggling  for  the  mastery 
with  the  fierce  nations  that  sur- 
rounded her.  It  was  over  this 
vast  plain  swept  that  red  whirl- 
wind, descried  by  the  wan  burgh- 
ers from  "the  rock  Tarpeian," 
when  was  heard 

"  The  trumpets  war  note  proud, 
The  trampling  and  the  hum, 
And  plainly  and  more  plainly, 


Xow  through  the  gloom  appears, 
Far  to  left,  and  far  to  right. 
In  broken  gleams  of  darkhlue  light. 
The  long  array  of  helmets  bright, 
The  long  array  of  spears." 

Looking  towards  "  the  Eternal 
City,"  the  huge  dome  of  St. 
Peter's  lifted  itself  in  the  air,  which 
with  the  Tower  of  St.  Angelo, 
and  the  high  roof  of  the  palace  of 
the  Corsini  were  glowing  in  the 
light  of  departing  day.  There 
too,  just  darkened  by  the  ad- 
vancing shadows  of  evening, 
might  be  discerned  the  grey  and 
lofty  pile  of  the  Colosseum,  and 
the  desolate  line  of  the  Forum, 
with  its  solitary  arches  and  ruin- 
ed fragments.  Words  are  insuf- 
ficient to  describe  the  melancholy 
emotions  which  crowd  the  mind 
upon  looking  out  upon  such  a 
scene  as  this.  It  is  the  huge 
grave  which  covers  the  remains  of 
the  loftiest  human  greatness,  that 
ever  had  existence.  Gazing  upon 
such  a  scene 

"  The  heart  runs  o'er 
With  silent  homage  of  the  great  of  old, 
The  dead,    hut   sceptered    sovereigns 

who  still  rule 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns." 


"The  Lord    reigneth;    let   the  "The   Lord   reigneth;    let    the 

people  tremble:  he  sitteih  hetv-een  earth  rejoice;    let  the  multitude 

the  cherubim;    let    the  earth  be  of  isles  be  glad  f/iereo/." 
moved." 
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"  The  theme  iucludes  a  lesson.     I  will  write 
The  thought  out  to  a  full  and  fine  result: 
— Old  Leonardo,  with  his  grand,  grey  head, 
And  patriarchal  beard,  day  after  day 
Sitting  within  the  Milan  market-place ; 
Searching  amid  that  humanest  of  crowds, 
To  find  some  face  that  he  might  glorify 
With  his  rare  art,  until  the  shepherd-boy 
Looks  from  his  canvass— a  divine  Saint  -John. 

"I"ll  paint  the  potrait  with  Correggio's  charm 
Of  light  and  shadow; — the  most  royal  brow, — 
The  meditative  gaze, — the  stately  pose, — • 
The  simple  Doric  dignity  of  dress — 
Till  the  old  master  glows  upon  my  page 
In  nature's  living  colors. 

"  Round  him  then, 
I'll  group  the  common  folk,  that  come  and  go; 
The  brawny-arm'd,  red  turban'd  fisherman, — 
The  chestnut-vender,  with  his  scowling  glance — 
(A  hint  of  Judas  in  his  sinister  eye) — • 
The  mild-faced  mother  who  looks  smiling  down, 
A  jDossible  Madonna — on  the  child 
That  grasps  her  finger; — innocent  flower-girls, 
And  bronze-cheek'd,  wrinkled  gossips. 

"I  will  prove. 
That  genius  beckoned,  when  Da  Yinci  shut 
His  dreamy  studio, — leaving  on  the  wall. 
The  half-done  picture  which  his  fancy  failed 
To  summon  models  for, — and  sought  and  found 
Within  the  commonest  lives,  new  elements 
Of  inspiration.     I  will  make  it  clear. 
That  he  who  with  subjective  introspection. 
Paints  from  the  airy  beings  of  his  brain. 
Is  never  truthful  artist.     He  who  aims 
To  catch  the  lineaments  of  Nature's  face, 
Must  bring  his  pallette's  mingled  colors  forth 
Into  the  open  daylight, — matching  there 
The  pearly  shades  of  cumulated  clouds, — 
The  skyey  spaces,  tinct  with  changeful  blue,— 
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And  all  the  mysteries  of  this  grey-green  earth, 
Kot  learned  beneath  close  roofs. 

"Thus  will  I  teach 
The  lesson  often  taught, — that  we  look 
About  our  feet  for  the  material 
From  which  to  mould  high  purpose : — that  the  life 
Hemming  us  round,  has  rich  suggestiveness, — 
That  even  the  homeliest  office  of  the  hour. 
If  duty  dignify  and  lift  it  up, 
And  if  for  terms  of  service,  it  demand 
Renunciations — strict  self-sacritice — 

Small  abnegations 

"  Darling,  are  2/ou  thereV 
And  did  you  ask  if  I  restored  the  buttons 
Lost  from  your  shooting-jacket?    Xay — forgive! 
My  Poem — "  Household  Priestesses^' — detained  me. 
And  I  forgot  the  buttons. 

"  Ah — he's  gone  I 
I  hear  him  Avhistling  to  his  pointers  now: 
Xonder  he  stops  beneath  the  apple-tree. 
To  strap  his  game-bag:    and  I  hear  his  voice; 
( — I  never  heard  one  sweeter  than  my  husband's — ) 
What  is  he  singing?" 

HVSBAXD. 

"  Carolling  lark, — so  high — so  high. 

Up  in  the  sk}-. — 
Floating  a  fairj^,  airy  mote. 
Earthward  dropping  a  liquid  note, 

Tenderly  clear. 
Such  as  it  quickens  my  heart  to  hear. 

Out  of  vision,  as  stars  withdrawn 

Into  the  dawn — 
Blotted  away  from  mortal  view. 
Drowned  in  infinite  depths  of  blue. 

Xever  to  be 
Aught  but  a  creature  of  air  to  me ! 

Xever  to  stoop  from  flight  so  broad. 

Down  to  the  sod, 
Where  you  fashioned  your  grassy  nest — 
'Tis  too  lowlj'  a  place  of  rest: — 

Twitterers  there, 
Chirp,  but  3-ou  heed  not,  high  in  air. 
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Tame  little  robin,  piping  so  sweet, 

Here  at  my  feet, 
Cheerily  cliirrnping  all  day  long, 
Only  for  me:  "With  such  a  song. 

Wherefore  should  I 
Care  for  the  music  that  floods  the  sky  I" 

WIFE. 

"  So  man  would  have  it!    Let  Mm  be  the  lark, 

To  spring  straight  upward  from  the  trampled  grass, 

To  shed  the  dampness  from  his  fretted  wings — 

To  leave  the  querrulous  fledglings  far  below — 

And  out  upon  the  golden  air  to  soar 

Unhindered, — wasting  all  his  fervid  soul 

Upon  the  careless  breeze:  and  then,  when  tired. 

To  drop  down  slowly  to  the  clover-nest, 

"Where  all  the  while,  his  mate  has  fed  their  brood, 

In  patient  love, — oblivious  of  the  sky. 

Unconscious  of  the  sunshine 

"Yet — and  yet — 

As  I'm  true  wife  and  woman,  I  would  rather 
Be  the  brown  sparrow  picking  from  his  hand. 
If  so  it  xjlease  him  better, — than  inspire 
A  thousand  other  listeners  with  my  song! 

"  But  what,  my  little  scholar? — Have  3^ou  too 
Lost  buttons  from  your  jacket?" 

CHILD. 

"  Mother,  I  have  come  to  ask 

That  you'll  help  me  to  decline 
All  these  nouns:  I've  conned  my  task. 

But  I  cannot  read  a  line. 

Tell  me  what  officium,  means: 

Here  is  '■facere — to  do,' — 
But  this  verb  that  intervenes, 

I  am  puzzled  to  construe. 

And  this  philologic  stuff, — 

Mother,  I  should  like  to  know 
If  I  did  not  learn  enough 

Enorlish  Grammar  long  ago. 
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Then  these  sums — they  vex  me  yet — 

Ptule  of  Two,  or  Kule  of  Three, 
Which  is  proper? — I  forget, 

For  it's  quite  all  one  to  me. 

What's  an  equinoctial  lineV 

What's  a  zone — a  parallel? 
Mother  dear,  will  you  define? 

For  I'm  sure  J  cannot  tell." 

WIFE. 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  son,  I'll  help  you.     Let  me  first 
Put  up  my  writing. 

"  Themes  for  charmed  thought, - 
The  quiet,  studious  ease — the  author's  desk — 
The  chosen  hours  withdrawn  from  household  use. 
And  hedged  from  interruption, — these,  'tis  plain. 
Are  not  for  wives  and  mothers.     They  must  sit 
Like  Leonardo  in  the  market  place, 
Amid  the  jostling  stir  of  clamorous  life. 
And  catch  suggestions  of  the  beautiful. 
For  love — true  artist, — to  idealize 
In  living  frescoes  on  the  walls  of  Ho^ieI" 


TWELVE  arONTHS  IN   SPAIN"' 
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Passing  Trafalgar,  where  Xel- 
son  greatly  died,  our  steamer 
entered  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. — 
As  we  could  not  possibly  reach 
that  Fortress  before  sun-set,  when 
the  gates  would  be  closed,  an 
American  friend  and  myself,  with 
the  double  view  of  seeing  Tarifa, 
and  of  avoiding  a  night  on 
board,  determined  to  go  ashore  at 
Land's  End  of  Europe,  and  thence 
on  horse-back  to  "The  Eock."— 
And  here  a  bit  of  etymology  may 
not  be  out    of  place.     "  If    you 

*  Continued  from  page  134. 


turn  to  a  map  of  Spain,"  says- 
Trench  on  Words,  "you  will 
take  note  at  its  Southern  point, 
and  running  out  into  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  of  a  promontory, 
which  from  its  position,  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  commanding 
the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  watching  the  exit  and 
entrance  of  all  ships.  A  fortress- 
stands  upon  this  promontory, 
called  now,  as  it  was  also  called  in 
the  times  of  the  Moorish  domina- 
tion in  Spain,  Tarifa  ;  the  name, 
indeed,  is  of  Moorish  origin.  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  Moors  to- 
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watch  from  this  point  all  mer- 
chant-ships going  into,  or  coming 
out  of,  the  Midland  Sea,  and, 
issuing  from  this  strong-hold,  to 
levy  duties,  according  to  fixed 
rates,  on  all  merchandise  passing 
in  and  out  of  the  Straits;  and  this  and  a  prison  for  galley-slaves,  was, 
was  called,  from  the  place  where   in  its  prime,  a  strong  Castle  and  a 


one  eye — a  most  tantalizing  mode, 
especially  as  the  women  of  Tarifa 
are  said  to  be  exceedingly  pretty: 

"  Whose  lovely  visage  Is  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight." 

The  Alcazar,  now  dilapidated 


it  was  levied,  Harifa''  or  Ho.r- 
/(f,-'  and  in  this  way  we  have 
acquired  the  word."  But  how  did 
the  place  come  to  be  called  Tarifa  ? 
So  named  in  honor  of  Tarif  Ibu 


fine  specimen  of  the  Moorish 
style.  A  window  is  still  pointed 
out  where  was  enacted,  in  the 
war  between  the  Christians  and 
Saracens,  one  of  those  scenes  that 


Malik,  a  Moorish  chieftain,  who  reminds  us  of  the  heroic  virtue 
landed  here  A.  D.,  711,  and  who,  of  old  Eome.  I  tell  the  story, 
besides  the  celebity  of  being  the  which  is  authentic,  as  it  is  told  in 
first  to  lift  the  standard  of  the  the  guide-books. 
Crescent  in  Europe,  has  also  i^  1292,  Sancho,  the  Brave, 
given  to  modern  tongues  a  new  captured  Tarifa.  Alonzo  Perez 
term,  and  to  modern  politics  a  ^q  Guzman,  when  all  others  de- 
new  problem.  All  the  ancient  clined,  offered  to  hold  this  post  of 
nations  practiced  free  trade.—  danger  for  a  year.  The  Moors 
These  early  Arabs,  at  the  gate-  beleaguered  it,  aided  by  the  In- 
way  of  the  Mediterranean,  were  fante  Juan,  a  brother  of  Sancho, 
the  first  to  lay  a  tribute  on  com-  ^^o  had  turned  traitor  to  the 
merce.  It  was  evidently,  in  their  Christians,and  to  whom  xUonzo's 
case,  purely  an  exercise  of  might,  only  son,  aged  nine,  had  been 
since  they  had  no  pretence  of  previously  entrusted  as  a  page.— 
right  to  arrest  merchandise,which,  juan  now  brought  the  boy  under 
passing  from  one  great  sea  to  the  walls,  and  threatened  to  kill 
another,  did  not  enter,  or  seek  to  ^im  if  his  father  would  not  sur- 
enter  their  ports  on  either  side  of  render.  Alonzo  drew  his  dagger 
the  passage.  But  the  idea  thus  and  threw  it  down,  fiercely  ex- 
la  wlessly  started  has,  in  a  modified  claiming,  "I  prefer  honor  with- 
form,  become  the  vexata  qucestio  out  a  son,  to  a  son  with  dishonor." 
of  political  science.  He  retired  from  the  window,  and . 

As  Tarifa  was  the  first  to  re-  the  Prince  Juan  proceeded  im- 
ceive  the  invader,  so  it  remains  to  mediately  to  put  the  child  to 
this  day  more  truly  oriental  than  death,  A  cry  of  wail  and  horror 
any  town  in  Spain.  The  streets  ran  through  the  Spanish  battle- 
are  narrow,  tortuous  and  clean —  ments.  Alonzo  again  rushed  to 
the  houses  flat-roofed  and  nearly  the  window,  ignorant  of  what  had 
windowless  towards  the  street. —  caused  the  cry  among  his  troops, 
What  strikes  you  as  peculiarly  and  beheld  his  son's  body.  Turn- 
Eastern,  is  the  manner  of  wear-  ing  to  his  wife,  now  a  childless 
ing  the  mantilla,  which  is  so  fold-  mother,  he  calmly  said,  "  I  feared 
ed  as  to  conceal  all  the  face  but   the  Infidel  had  gained  the  city." 
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Leaving  Tarifa,  which  a  few 
hours  sufficed  to  see,  we  took 
horses  for  Gibraltar.  We  turned 
from  the  direct  road  somewhat  to 
the  left  in  order  to  cross  a  plain, 
a  few  miles  from  Tarifa,  famous 
in  the  annals  of  war,  where  a 
great  battle  was  fought  in  1340, 
between  the  Spaniards  and  Moors, 
under  Alonzo  XI  and  Yusuf  I. 
The  forces  on  each  side  are  stated 
as  follows:  Spaniards  25,000  in- 
fantry and  1-1,000  cavalry;  Moors 
400,000  infantry  and  70,000  caval- 
ry. The  Spanish  loss  was  only  20 
men,  the  Moorish  200,000.  These 
figures,  furnished  by  Spanish 
Chronicles,  are  laughed  at  as 
fabulous.  And  much  exaggera- 
tion should  be  allowed,  undoubt- 
edly, to  the  pride  of  race  and  to 
the  boast  of  victory.  Still  the 
figures  may  not  be  so  wide  of  the 
mark,  after  all.  Accounts  of 
other  battles,  deemed  quite  his- 
torical, exhibit  almost  equal  dis- 
parity of  numbers  and  even  great- 
er destruction  of  the  vanquished — 
Platrx'a,  for  instance,  where  of  the 
300,000  Persians  who  went  into 
the  fight,  but  3,000  escaped  alive. 

We  should  note,  as  an  event  in 
the  progress  of  arms,  that  in  this 
engagement  the  Moors  had  ar- 
tillery, six  years  before  the  battle 
of  Cressy,  Avhere  it  is  generally 
considered  cannon  was  first  used 
in  Europe.  And,  in  fact,  it  was 
the  unskillful  handling  of  this 
new  weapon,  instead  of  relying 
upon  the  close-fight  to  which  they 
were  accustomed  and  in  which 
they  excelled,  that  so  disastrous- 
ly lost  them  the  day.  For  what- 
ever else  may  be  uncertain  about 
the  battle  here  fought,  its  result  is 
not  uncertain.     It  settled  forever 


the  question  between  the  Cross- 
and  the  Crescent  in  the  Peninsu- 
la. It  secured  Spain  to  Christi- 
anity. Kot  that  the  Infidel  domi- 
nation fell  "  like  the  sudden  down- 
come  of  a  tower,"  but  men  every- 
where foresaw,  even  slowly  as 
causes  operated  in  that  age,  that 
fall  it  must.  It  was  death-doomed 
on  this  plain,  which  is  now  rank 
and  fragrant  with  weed  and  wild 
fiower.  Foitr  or  five  miles  from 
here  is  another  embattled  field, 
where  July  19,  A.  D.,  711,  a  seven- 
days'  action  was  begun,  between 
the  Moors  and  Spaniards,  which 
ended  in  the  utter  defeat  of  the 
latter,  and  gave  Spain  to  the 
Moslem.  Thus  a  single  battle, 
fought  on  almost  the  self- same 
ground,  though  at  an  interval  of 
more  than  six  centuries  apart, 
both  established  and  subverted 
the  Spanish- Arabic  ascendency. — 
The  two-fold  coincidence  is  strik- 
ing, if  not  unexampled. 

We  regained  our  direct  road, 
and  our  ride  presented  us  at  every 
step  with  a  varied  succession  of 
beautiful  and  sublime  prospects. 
Spain,  like  all  peninsulas,  ter- 
minates Southward  in  bold  cliffs, 
from  the  summits  of  which  the 
view  is  magnificently  extensive. 
Sometimes,  through  the  leafy  vista 
of  the  wild  forest,  we  could  see 
the  mountain  torrent  leaping,  as 
a  hart,  over  rock  and  precipice 
till  its  crystal  stream  softly  min- 
gled with  the  waters  of  the  un- 
rufiled  Bay.  We  repeatedly  called 
to  mind  Moore's  fine  imagerj" 

"  .is  a  bright  river  that,  from  fall  to 

fall 
In  anany  a  maze    descending-,   bright 

through  all, 
Finds  some  fair    region    where,  each 

labyrinth  past. 
In  one  full  lake  of  light  it  rests  at  last." 
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Far  off  to  the  right  our  eyes 
caught,  at  intervals,  the  snowy 
ridge  of  the  Atlas,  while  nearer 
at  hand,  on  either  side  of  the 
Strait,  the  fabled  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules— "Gibel  Mousa"  on  the 
African  coast  and  "  Gibraltar  " 
on  the  European — lifted  their  gi- 
gantic masses  grandly  from  the 
sea. 

Englishmen  are  fond  of  dis- 
covering in  the  shape  of  Gibraltar, 
'' full  -  charged  with  England's 
thunders,"  a  resemblance  to  a 
lion  couchant:  and  seen,  as  we 
now  saw  it,  at  a  distance  of  ten 
or  tifteen  miles,  there  is,  in  truth, 


something  in  the  outline  not  un- 
like England's  national  symbol. 

In  the  evening,  crossing  the 
Bay  from  Algiceras,  we  reached 
Gibraltar,  which  is  a  free  port, 
and  consequently  we  were  not  an- 
noyed by  officials  curious  to  in- 
spect our  passports  and  rummage 
our  baggage  for  contraband.  Yet 
we  barely  escaped  an  annoyance 
more  vexatious  than  the  custom- 
house— for  we  had  scarcely  touch- 
ed the  celebrated  Rock,  ere  the 
signal-gun,  "  booming  slow  with 
sullen  roar,"  announced  that  the 
gates  were  shut  and  would  not  be 
opened  till  next  day  at  sunrise. 


We  do  all  fade  as  the  Leaf. 


Autumn  has  clustered  his  cohorts 

An  army  with  banners  green. 

Tossing  their  branches  like  knightly  spears. 

In  the  sunshine's  golden  sheen. 

September's  sun  is  flaming 

On  ripened  shock  and  sheaf. 

In  lines  of  light  proclaiming 

The  fading  of  the  leaf. 
Per  the  frost  with  its  chilling  hand  comes  down, 
And  snatches  from  nature  her  clustering  crown, — 
He  spreads  his  cloak  on  the  forest  bright 
And  its  pomp  is  passed  in  a  single  night, 
While  each  waving  bough  where  the  woodbirds  sung 
it's  shriveled  leaves  to  the  ground  has  flung, 
And  the  birds  to  a  brighter  home  have  past. 
For  a  withering  blight  on  the  scene  is  cast. 
And  the  lingering  shadows  faintly  fall 
On  the  faded  flowers  like  a  funeral  pall. 
And  over  the  blue  of  the  beaming  skies 
A  hazy  veil  like  a  covering  lies, 
And  a  softening  calmness  sadly  steals 
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On  the  pensive  spirit  which  shrinking  feels: — 

What  a  thousand  wordless  voices  sa}^ — 

"  Seed  time  and  harvest  have  passed  away!'' 

The  Lord  of  autumn  assembles 

An  army  exceedingly  grand, 

Glowing  in  beauty  and  strength  supreme, 

Arranged  by  the  Master's  hand ; 

Each  buoyant  breast  is  bounding 

With  a  bliss  as  bright  as  brief, 

While  spirit  knells  are  sounding 

The  fading  of  life's  leaf! 
For  a  fiercer  blast  and  a  keener  chill 
Than  the  touch  of  winter  its  pulses  still, 
And  its  joy  dissolves  with  a  mocking  gleam. 
And  its  visions  fade  like  a  fairy  dream, 
As  over  the  heart  with  a  murmur  deep 
The  tempests  of  desolation  sweep! — 
High  hopes  like  the  summer  birds  are  flown — 
Sweet  fancies  along  with  the  leaves  are  strown — 
And  fast  on  the  future's  trembling  track 
Forebodings  are  falling  heavy  and  black, 
While  a  legion  of  fearful  fancies  shroud 
The  path  of  the  present  as  with  a  cloud, 
And  a  m-ist,  which  no  gleam  of  faith  divides 
The  face  of  heaven  from  our  vision  hides, 
And  the  soid  repeats  with  a  dumb  dismay: 
"Seed  time  and  harvest  have  passed  awa}'." 

The  harvest  is  ended,  summer  is  past 

And  death  and  winter  are  hurrying  fast. 

But  the  balmj-  breath  of  another  spring 

A  fresher  bloom  to  the  earth  will  bring, 

And  the  soul  which  drinks  at  the  sacred  fount 

Of  its  God's  supplying,  shall  upward  mount 

To  a  holy  haven  where  sorrows  cease 

And  doubt  and  despairing  are  merged  in  peace; — 

And  the  weary  heart  and  the  aching  breast 

Are  filled  with  the  rapture  of  perfect  rest, 

And  the  spirit  blooms  in  a  brighter  day 

Though  seed  time  and  harvest  have  passed  away! 
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BATTLE  OF   KIXG'S  MOUIsTAIX. 


The  hard  fought  and  decisive 
battle  of  King's  Mountain  took 
place  on  the  7th  of  October,  17S0. 
Its  importance  to  the  success  of 
the  American  arms  in  the  Kevo- 
lutionary  war,  and  the  decided 
influence  of  the  victory  obtained 
there,  upon  the  cause  of  American 
Independence,  have  scarcely  been 
alluded  to,  by  the  historians  of 
the  Xorth.  By  some  of  them,  it 
has  been  mentioned,  in  a  brief 
paragraph,  as  an  unimportant 
skirmish, — out  upon  the  remote 
frontier, — with  few  of  its  details 
and  with  no  reference  to  its  ulti- 
mate bearing  on  the  question  of 
liberty  and  independence.  Bot- 
ta — and  he  a  foreigner — is  the 
only  historian  who  has  given  to 
the  South  even  the  appearance  of 
justice,  in  his  excellent  history  of 
the  American  Revolution.  By 
other  historians,  defeats  in  the 
Korth  have  been  magnified  into 
victories,  while  the  real  and  sub- 
stantial triumph  of  the  Southern 
soldiers  and  patriots  at  King's 
Mountain,  is  barely  mentioned  or 
entirely  omitted. 

To  estimate  fully  and  to  under- 
stand properly  the  extent  of  this 
victory,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  a  hasty  examination  of  the 
condition  of  American  affairs  at 
the  time  of  its  occurrence. 

The  failure  of  the  conlT)ined 
forces  of  General  Lincoln  and 
Count  D'Estaing  to  re-capture 
Savannah,  had  left  Georgia  in  the 
quiet  possession  of  the  enemy. — 
This  brought  to  the  aid  of  the 
British,  many  of  the  Indians  and 
YoL.  III.— Xo.  T. 


of  the  loyalists  who  had  fled  from 
the  Carolinas  and  taken  refuge 
among  them.  These  were  now 
emboldened  to  collect  from  all 
cjuarters,  under  cover  of  Pre- 
vosts'  army.  They  either  united 
with  it,  or  joined  in  formidable 
bodies  to  hunt  up  and  destroy  the 
whig  inhabitants.  Many  of  these 
were  forced  in  their  turn,  to  for- 
sake their  homes,  and  transport 
their  families  beyond  the  mount- 
ains, to  the  secure  retreats  of 
"Watauga  and  iN'ollichuchy.  It 
became  evident  that  all  that  was 
wanting  to  complete  British  as- 
cendancy in  the  South,  was  the 
possession  of  Charleston.  Should 
that  metropolis  and  the  army  of 
Lincoln  that  defended  it,  be  cap- 
tured, the  reduction  of  the  whole 
State,  and  probably  of  Xorth 
Carolina  also,  would  ensue. — 
Charleston  was,  on  the  29th  of 
March,  17S0,  invested  by  Prevost. 
The  defence  was  protracted  under 
every  discouragement  and  disad- 
vantage, to  the  12th  of  May, 
when  General  Lincoln  found  him- 
self obliged  to  capitulate.  The 
fall  of  Charleston  was  soon  after 
succeeded  by  the  rapid  conquest 
of  the  interior  country,  and  from 
the  sea-coast  to  the  mountains, 
the  progress  of  the  enemy  was 
almost  wholly  an  uninterrupted 
conquest.  The  inhabitants  gener- 
ally submitted,  and  were  either 
paroled  as  prisoners,  or  took  pro- 
tection as  British  subjects.  A 
few  brave  and  patriotic  men,  un- 
der gallant  and  indomitable  lead- 
ers, remained  in  arms,  but  were 
26 
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surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  hj 
Tarleton  and  Webster,  or  for  se- 
curity from  their  pursuit,  with- 
drew into  Xorth  Carolina.  Tlie 
inarch  of  tlie  enemy  was  con- 
tinued towards  the  populous  whig 
settlements,  and  garrisons  were 
established  at  prominent  points 
of  the  country,  with  the  view  of 
pushing  their  conquest  still  further 
into  the  interior.  South  Carolina 
was  indeed  considered,  as  a  sub- 
dued British  Province,  rather  than 
an  American  State,  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, believing  the  conquest  of  the 
South  complete,  invested  Lord 
Cornwallis  with  command  and 
sailed  for  Xew  York. 

But  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
submission  of  the  inhabitants, 
there  remained  a  few  unconquer- 
able spirits,  whom  nothing  but 
death  could  quell.  These  were 
Sumter,  Marion  and  Williams, 
of  South  Carolina,  and  Twiggs 
and  Clarke,  of  Georgia.  The  lat- 
ter had  withdrawn  with  about  one 
hundred  of  his  valiant,  but  over- 
powered countrymen,  and  sought 
safety  in  the  remote  settlements 
on  the  western  waters.  Here, 
their  representations  of  the 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  loyal- 
ists, stimulated  into  life,  the  pas- 
sion of  the  frontier-men  for  re- 
taliation and  revenge.  They  had 
left  parents  and  kindred  and 
countrymen  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  and  their  hearts  yet 
yearned  for  their  safety  and  wel- 
fare. The  homes  of  their  youth 
were  pillaged  and  the  friends  they 
loved  were  slain,  or  driven  into 
exile.  Above  all,  the  great  cause 
of  American  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence   was     endangered,    the 


country  was  invaded  by  a  power- 
ful foe;  and  the  exigencies  of 
Carolina  called  aloud  for  the  re- 
turn of  every  absent  son,  for  her 
rescue  and  defence.  The  call  was 
promptly  obeyed.  And  the 
mountain  men — pioneers  of  Ten- 
nessee— were  the  first  to  resist  the 
invaders. 

In  the  meantime,  the  British' 
army  had  advanced  to  Ninety 
Six,  Camden  and  Cheraw.  Their 
successes  had  stimulated  into  act- 
ivity, the  hitherto  dormant  dis- 
affection of  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  North  Carolina.  The 
enemy  was  now  ai^proaching,  in 
his  career  of  conquest  and  victory, 
the  southern  boundary  of  that 
State.  Many  who  had  hitherto 
worn  the  mask  of  friendship,  be- 
came now  the  avowed  enemies  of 
the  American  cause,  and  under 
loyalist  leaders,  assembled  to- 
gether at  Eamsour's  Mill,  North 
Carolina,  and  after  a  hard  con- 
flict, had  been  dispersed.  A  simi- 
lar body  met  on  the  Pacolet  in 
South  Carolina,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Col.  Patrick  Moore. — 
Against  these  Colonels  Sevier  and 
Shelby,  with  their  mountain  men, 
and  Colonel  Clark6,  with  his  refu- 
gee Georgians,  six  hundred  in  all, 
were  dispatched  by  Gen.  McDow- 
ell. The  tory  garrison  surrender- 
ed. xVnother  body  of  tories,  un- 
der command  of  the  British  Col. 
Ennes,  was  also  met  and  van- 
quished at  Musgrove's  Mill.  The 
battle  was  scarcely  over  when  a 
messenger  rode  into  camp  bear- 
ing the  information  that  the  grand 
army  of  General  Gates  had  been 
disastrously  defeated  at  Camden, 
and  advising  the  Whig  leaders  to 
get  out  of  the  way  as  soon  as  pes- 
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sible,  and  escape  with  the  prison- 
ers they  had  captured.  After  a 
very  earnest  pursuit  by  Dupois- 
ter,  Sevier,  Shelby  and  Clarke 
made  good  their  retreat  across 
the  mountain,  and  Gates,  with 
the  scattered  fragments  of  his 
army,  after  the  ill-advised  and 
badly  arranged  battle  near  Cam- 
den, had  ingloriously  fallen  back 
to  Hillsborough;  thus  leaving 
scarcely  a  single  armed  corps  to 
meet  and  repel  the  advance  of 
Cornwallis  into  Xorth  Carolina, 
which  he  declared  to  be  only  the 
stepping  stone  to  the  easy  con- 
quest of  Virginia.  But  these  sev- 
eral military  disasters  were  not 
the  alone  causes  of  the  gloom  and 
despondency,  that  now  hung  like 
a  pall  over  the  discouraging  pros- 
pects of  American  success.  The 
finances  of  Congress  were  in  a 
most  deranged  condition,  and 
daily  becoming  worse.  The  State 
treasuries  were  exhausted,  and 
it  had  become  impossible  to  sub- 
sist the  army  and  to  furnish  the 
famishing  soldiers  either  with 
clothing  or  ammunition.  The 
confidence  of  the  most  steadfast 
friends  of  America  was  shaken, 
and  hope  of  final  success  was  al- 
most annihilated  in  the  bosom  of 
every  patriot. 

This  was  the  darkest  period  in 
the  Kevolutionary  war.  The 
British  flag  floated  in  triumph 
over  Savannah  and  Charleston. — 
South  Carolina  was  not  only  over- 
run, but  was  subdued  and  inlhe 
possession  of  the  enemy,  from  the 
sea-coast  to  the  Blue  Kidge. — 
Cornwallis  was  in  Charlotte,  X. 
C,  and  profaning  there  the  first 
Temple  of  Liberty  and  Indepen- 
dence.     The   confidence  even  of 


Washington,  in  our  eventual  suc- 
cess, was  shaken.  The  brave  had 
despaired  and  sought  for  safety 
in   the    remote    seclusion  of   the 

Trans-montane      settlements. 

The  timid  were  suing  to  the  in- 
vaders for  protection.  But  under 
all  these  discouragements — amid 
the  conquests  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  defection  of  quondam  Whigs. — 
there  were  gallant  patriots  whose 
spirit  never  quailed.  On  the 
mountain  heights  and  in  the  quiet 
retreats  beyond  them,  was  found 
the  stern  determination  to  con- 
quer or  to  die.  To  rescue  the 
country  or  become  victims  in  its 
defence. 

Cornwallis,  elated  with  the  con- 
quest he  had  already  made,  re- 
mained in  Camden  only  long 
enough  to  arrange  civil  aftairs  in 
South  Carolina,  before  he  should 
advance  to  further  successes  in 
jSTorth  Carolina.  But  in  the  mean 
time  he  had  sent  Col.  Tarleton 
and  Major  Ferguson  with  a  de- 
tachment of  soldiers  to  scour  the 
country,  to  encourage  the  loyal- 
ists, and  to  intimidate  the  few 
remaining  whigs,  while  he,  with 
the  main  army,  advanced  to  and 
took  possession  of  Charlotte,  where 
he  intended  to  establish  a  post 
and  garrison.  This  place  he  en- 
tered September  25, 1780. 

Perguson,  who  had  been  sent 
to  the  populous  districts  on  the 
left  of  Cornwallis,  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  patriot  whigs 
on  the  Pacolet  and  Enoree,  was 
near  to  Musgrove's  Mill  when 
that  victory  was  won,  and  had  de- 
tached Dupoister  his  second  in 
command, in  pursuit  of  the  mount- 
ain men.  Ferguson  himself  with 
the  main  body  of  his  army  follow- 
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ed  close  upon  the  heels  of  Dupois- 
ter,  determined  to  retake  the  pris- 
oners or  to  support  his  second  in 
command,  if  he  should  overtake 
and  engage  the  escaping  enemy. 
But  finding  that  his  efforts  were 
fruitless,  he  took  post  at  a  place 
then  called  Gilbert  Town,  two 
or  three  miles  from  the  present 
Rutherfordton.  From  this  place 
he  sent  a  most  threatening  mes- 
sage by  Samuel  Philips,  a  paroled 
prisoner,  that  if  the  people  west 
of  the  mountains  did  not  lay  down 
their  opposition  to  the  British 
arms,  he  would  march  his  army 
over,  burn  and  lay  waste  their 
country,  and  hang  their  leaders. 

Patrick  Ferguson,  who  had  sent 
this  insolent  threat,  was  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army.  Of  the 
loyalists  composing  a  part  of  his 
command,  some  had  previously 
been  across  the  mountains,  and 
were  familiar  with  the  passes 
b}'-  which  these  heights  were  pene- 
trated. One  of  them  had  been 
subjected  to  the  indignity  of  a  coat 
of  tar  and  feathers,  inflicted  dur- 
ing the  past  summer  by  the  light- 
horse  men  of  Capt.  Robert  Sevier, 
on  Xollichuchy.  He  proposed  to 
act  as  pilot  to  the  command,  which 
now  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  ready  to  carry  into  effect, 
the  threat  made  by  Ferguson. 

This  officer  had  already  dis- 
played that  combination  of  in- 
trepid heroism,  inventive  genius 
and  sound  judgment,  which  con- 
stitute the  valiant  soldier  and  the 
able  commander.  In  early  youth, 
he  entered  the  British  army,  and 
in  the  German  war  was  distin- 
guished by  a  courage  as  cool,  as  it 
was  determined.  The  boasted 
skill  of  the  xVmericans  in  the  use 


of  the  rifle,  was  an  object  of  ter- 
ror to  the  British  troops,  and  the 
rumors  of  their  fatal  aim,  opera- 
ted upon,  and  stimulated  the 
genius  of  Ferguson.  His  in- 
vention produced  a  new  species  of 
that  instrument  which  could  be 
loaded  at  the  breech,  without 
using  the  rammer  or  turning  the 
muzzle  away  from  the  enemy,  and 
with  such  quickness  of  repetition 
as  to  fire  seven  times  in  a  minute.* 

In  his  march  through  the 
country,  Ferguson  had  armed 
such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were 
well  affected  to  the  British  cause 
and  had  embodied  them  for  their 
own  defence.  Xow  a  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  charge  of  thus  marshalling 
the  militia  of  all  the  upper  Dis- 
tricts. Under  his  direction  and 
conduct,  a  military  force,  at  once 
numerous  and  select  was  enrolled 
and  disciplined. 

Receiving  by  the  paroled  prison- 
er, the  threatening  message  from 
Ferguson,  Colonel  Shelby  began 
at  once  to  concert  measures, 
suited  to  the  approaching  crisis. 
He  visited  Colonel  Sevier,  and 
they  came  to  the  determination, 
to  raise  all  the  riflemen  they  could, 
march  hastily  through  the  mount- 
ains and  endeavor  to  surprise 
Ferguson  in  his  camp.  Thej' 
hoped  to  be  able,  at  least  to  crip- 
ple him,  so  as  to  prevent  the  exe- 
cution of  his  threat.  The  day 
and  the  place  were  appointed  for 
the  rendezvous  of  the  men.  The 
time  was  the  2oth  of  Sei^tember, 
and  the  Sycamore  Shoals,  on 
Watauga,  selected,  as  the  most 
central    point,     and      abounding 

*  Bisset.  ■ 
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most  in  the  necessary  supplies. 
Colonel  Sevier,  with  that  in- 
tense earnestness  and  persuasive 
address,  for  wliicli  he  was  so  re- 
markable, began  at  once  to  arouse 
the  border-men  for  the  projected 
enterprise.  In  this  he  found  no 
difficulty.  A  spirit  of  congenial 
heroism,  brought  to  his  standard, 
in  a  few  days,  more  men  than  it 
was  thought  either  prudent  or 
safe  to  withdraw  from  the  settle- 
ments: the  whole  military  force 
of  which  was  estimated  at  less 
than  a  thousand  men.  Fully  one 
half  of  that  number  was  necessary 
to  man  the  forts  and  stations,  and 
keep  up  scouting  parties  on  the 
extreme  frontier.  The  remainder 
were  immediately  enrolled  for  the 
distant  service.  A  difficulty  arose 
from  another  source.  Many  of 
the  volunteers  were  unable  to  fur- 
nish suitable  horses  and  equip- 
ments. The  iron  hand  of  poverty 
checked  the  rising  ambition  of 
many  a  valorous  youth,  who 

"Had  lieard  of  battle 

"  And  who  longed  to  follow  to  the  field 
some  warlike  chief." 

"Here"  said  Mrs.  Sevier 
pointing  to  her  son  James,  not 
yet  sixteen  years  old,  "Here, 
Mr.  Sevier,  is  another  of  our  boys 
that  wants  to  go  with  his  father 
and  brothers  to  the  war,  but  we 
have  no  horse  for  him,  and  poor 
fellow  I  it  is  a  great  distance  to 
walk."  Colonel  Sevier  tried  to 
borrow  money  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, to  fit  out  and  furni^i 
the  expedition.  But  every  in- 
habitant had  expended  the  last 
dollar  in  taking  up  his  land,  and 
all  the  money  of  the  country  was 
thus  in  the  hands  of  the  Entry- 
Taker.     Sevier  waited  upon  that 


officer,  and  represented  to  him, 
that  the  want  of  means  was  likely 
to  retard,  and  in  some  measure  to 
frustrate,  his  exertions,  to  carry 
out  the  expedition,  and  suggested 
to  him  the  use  of  the  public 
money  in  his  hands.  John  Adair, 
Esq.,  late  of  Knox  county,  was 
the  Entry-Taker,  and  his  reply 
was  worthy  of  the  times  and  wor- 
thy of  the  man.  "  Colonel  Sevier, 
I  have  no  authority  by  law,  to 
make  that  disposition  of  this 
money.  It  belongs  to  the  im- 
poverished treasury  of  North 
Carolina,  and  I  dare  not  appro- 
priate a  shilling  of  it  to  any  pur- 
pose. But  if  the  country  is  over- 
run by  the  British,  liberty  is  gone. 
Let  the  money  go  too.  Take  it. 
If  the  enemy,  by  its  use,  is  driven 
from  the  country,  I  can  trust  that 
country  to  justify  and  vindicate 
my  conduct.     Take  it." 

The  money  was  taken  and  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  am- 
munition and  the  necessary  equip- 
ments. This  act  of  Squire  Adair 
was  legalized  by  the  Legislature 
of  North  Carolina,  which  passed 
to  his  credit  -512, 735,  January  31, 
1782. 

Colonel  Sevier  also  undertook 
to  bring  Colonel  McDowell  and 
other  field  officers,  who  with  their 
followers,  were  then  in  a  state  of 
expatriation  amongst  the  western 
settlers,  into  the  measure.  In 
this  he  succeeded  at  once.  All 
of  them  had  been  driven  from 
their  homes,  which  were  now  de- 
serted and  exposed  to  the  depre- 
dations of  the  disorderly  and  li- 
centious loyalists,  who  had  joined 
the  Foreign  enemy.  Most  of 
them  had  friends  and  kindred  on 
whom  Ferguson  and   his  tories. 
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were  even  then  wreaking  their 
vengeance.  These  homes  and 
these  friends,  they  longed  to  rescue 
and  protect  from  further  violence 
and  desecration. 

To  Colonel  Shelby  was  assign- 
ed the  co-operation  of  the 
riflemen  of  Western  Virginia. — 
These  had  in  many  a  past 
campaign  with  the  pioneers  of 
Tennessee,  bivouacked  and  fought 
and  triumphed  together  over  a 
savage  foe,  and  it  was  now  deem- 
ed essential  to  the  preservation  of 
a  common  liberty  and  independ- 
ence, to  obtain  the  aid  of  these 
gallant  men  in  resisting  the  in- 
vasion of  the  common  country. 
Shelby  wrote  to  Colonel  Camp- 
bell, of  Virginia,  stating  what 
had  been  concerted  by  Sevier  and 
himself,  and  urging  him  to  join 
them  with  his  regiment.  That 
gallant  officer,  true  to  the  general 
cause,  but  most  loyal  to  Virginia, 
replied  that  he-  preferred  his 
original  plan,  which  was  to  march 
his  men  down  by  the  way  of  the 
riower-Gap,  and  get  on  the 
Southern  border  of  Virginia, 
ready  to  meet  and  oppose  Lord 
Cornwallis,  when  he  approached 
that  State.  A  second  application 
of  Shelby  was  more  successful, 
and  Campbell  replied  that  he 
would  co-operate  with  his  whole 
force. 

Col.  Campbell  commanded  four 
hundred  men  from  Virginia;  Col. 
Sevier  two  hundred  and  forty  men 
from  Washington  County;  Col. 
Shelby  two  hundred  and  forty 
men  from  Sullivan  County  in 
North  Carolina.  The  refugee 
whigs  mustered  under  Colonel 
McDowell.  All  Avere  well  mount- 
ed and  nearly  all  armed  with  a 


Dechard  rifle.  This  rifle  was  re- 
markable for  the  precision  and 
distance  of  its  shot.  It  was  gen- 
erally three  feet  six  inches  long, 
weighed  about  seven  pounds  and 
ran  seventy  bullets  to  the  pound 
of  lead.  It  was  so  called  from 
Dechard,  the  maker,  of  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 

The  camp  on  Watauga  on  the 
2oth  of  September,  presented  an 
animated  spectacle.  The  entire 
military  force  of  the  country  was 
assembled  at  Sycamore  Shoals. — 
Scarce  a  single  gun- man  remained 
that  day  at  his  own  house.  The 
young,  ardent  and  energetic,  had 
generally  enrolled  themselves  for 
the  campaign  against  Ferguson. 
The  less  vigorous  and  more  aged, 
were  left  with  the  inferior  guns  in 
the  settlements,  for  their  protec- 
tion against  the  Indians;  but  all 
had  attended  the  rendezvous.  The 
old  men  were  there  to  counsel, 
encourage  and  stimulate  the  youth- 
ful soldier,  and  to  receive  from 
the  colonels  instructions  for  the 
defence  of  the  stations  during 
their  absence.  Others  Avere  there 
to  bring,  in  rich  profusion,  the 
products  of  their  farms,  which 
were  cheerfully  furnished,  gra- 
tuitously and  without  stint,  to  com- 
plete the  outfit  of  the  expedition. 
Gold  and  silver  they  had  not,  but 
subsistence  and  clothing  and 
equipment  and  the  fierj'  charger 
— any  thing  the  frontier-man 
owned,  in  the  cabin,  the  field  or 
the  range,  was  oftered,  unosten- 
tatiously, upon  the  altar  of  his 
country.  The  wife  and  the  sister 
were  there,  and  with  a  suppressed 
sigh,,  witnessed  the  departure  of 
the  husband  and  brother.  And 
there,  too,  were  the  heroic  moth- 
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ers  with  a  mournful  but  noble 
pride,  to  take  a  fond  farewell  of 
their  gallant  sons. 

The  sparse  settlements  of  this 
frontier,  had  never  before  seen  as- 
sembled together  a  concourse 
of  people  so  immense,  and  so  ev- 
idently agitated  by  great  ex- 
citement. The  large  mass  of  the 
assembly  were  volunteer  riflemen, 
clad  in  fabrics  of  their  own  house- 
holds, and  wearing  the  hunting 
shirt,  so  characteristic  of  the  back- 
woods soldiery,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  the  moccasins  of  their  own 
manufacture.  A  few  of  the  offi- 
cers were  better  dressed,  but  all 
in  citizens'  clothing.  The  mien 
of  Campbell  was  stern,  authorita- 
tive and  dignified;  Sevier  was  vi- 
vacious, ardent,  impulsive  and 
energetic;  Shelby  was  grave,  tac- 
iturn and  determined;  McDowell 
was  moving  about  with  the  ease 
and  dignity  of  a  colonial  mag- 
istrate, inspiring  veneration  for 
his  virtues  and  an  indignant  sjnn- 
pathy  for  the  wrongs  of  himself 
and  his  co-exiles.  All  were  com- 
pletely wrapt  in  the  absorbing 
■subject  of  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gle, then  approaching  its  acme, 
and  threatening  the  homes  and 
the  families  of  the  mountaineers 
themselves.  Xever  did  mountain 
recess  contain  within  it  a  loftier 
or  more  enlarged  patriotism — nev- 
er a  cooler  or  more  determined 
courage. 

In  the  seclusion  of  their  homes 
in  the  West,  many  of  the  volun- 
teers had  only  heard  of  war  at  a 
distance,  and  had  been  in  undis- 
puted possession  of  that  independ- 
ence for  which  their  Atlantic 
countrymen  were  now  struggling. 
The  near  approach  of  Ferguson 


had  awakened  them  from  their 
security,  and  indignant  at  the 
violence  and  depredations  of  his 
followers,  the}^  were  now  embod- 
ied to  chastise  and  avenge  them. 
This  they  had  done  at  the  sugges- 
tion and  upon  the  motion  of  their 
own  leaders,  without  any  requisi- 
tion from  the  government  of  Amer- 
ica, or  the  officers  of  the  Conti- 
nental army.  Indeed,  at  this 
moment,  the  American  army  in 
the  South  was  almost  annihilated, 
and  the  friends  of  the  American 
cause  were  discouraged  and  de- 
spondent. The  British  were  every 
where  triumphant,  and  the  loyal- 
ists, under  the  pretence  of  promot- 
ing the  service  of  his  Britanic 
Majesty,  were  in  many  sections 
perpetrating  the  greatest  outrage 
and  cruelty  upon  the  "Whigs.  The 
attitude  of  these  volunteer  de- 
tachments now  assembled  at 
Watauga,  was  as  forlorn  as  it  was 
gallant.  At  the  time  of  their 
embodiment,  and  for  several  days 
after  the}'  had  marched  against 
the  enemy,  flushed  with  recent 
victories,  and  confident  of  further 
conquest,  it  was  not  known  to 
them  that  a  single  armed  corps  of 
Americans  was  marshalled  for 
their  assistance  and  relief.  The 
crisis  Avas  indeed  dark  and  gloomy. 
But  indomitable  patriots  were 
present,  prepared  and  willing-  to 
meet  it.  The  pe runnel  of  no  army 
could  have  been  better.  There 
Avas  strength,  enterprise,  courage 
and  enthusiasm.  The  ardor  and 
impetuosity  and  rashness  of  youth 
were  there,  to  project  and  exe- 
cute, with  the  wisdom  of  mature 
age  to  temper  and  direct  them; 
the  caution  of  the  father  and  the 
irrepressible  daring  of  the  son. 
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Without  delay,  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  next  day  after  its 
rendezvous  at  Watauga,  the  little 
army  was  on  the  march.  Before 
the  troops  left  the  camp,  the  offi- 
cers requested  that  they  should 
assemble  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mending the  arniy  to  Divine  pro- 
tection and  guidance.  They  com- 
plied promptly  with  the  request. 
Prayer,  solemn  and  appropriate, 
was  offered  by  a  clergyman  pres- 
ent, and  the  riflemen  mounted 
their  horses  and  started  on  the 
distant  campaign.  They  pursued 
Bright's  trace  across  the  Yellow 
Mountain.  The  staff"  was  incom- 
plete; rather  there  was  no  staff"; 
no  quarter-master,  no  commissa- 
ry, no  surgeon,  no  chaplain.  As 
in  all  their  Indian  campaigns, 
being  mounted  and  unincumber- 
ed with  baggage,  their  motions 
were  rapid.  Each  man,  each  of- 
ficer, set  out  with  his  trusty  Dech- 
ard  on  his  shoulder ;  a  shot  pouch, 
a  tomahawk,  a  knife,  a  knap-sack 
and  a  blanket  completed  the  out- 
fit. At  night  the  earth  afforded 
him  a  bed  and  the  heavens  a  cov- 
ering: the  mountain  stream 
quenched  his  thirst,  his  provision 
was  procured  from  supplies  ac- 
quired on  the  march  by  his  gun. 
After  passing  the  mountain,  the 
troops,  sparing  the  property  of 
whigs,  quartered  and  subsisted 
upon  the  tories. 

On  the  second  day,  two  of  the 
men  were  missed.  They  had  de- 
serted and  would  doubtless  escape 
to  the  enemy,  and  apprise  them 
of  the  approach  of  the  mountain 
men,  and  the  route  by  which  the 
march  would  be  conducted.  Ow- 
ing to  this  apprehension,  which 
was  subsequently  ascei'tained  to 


be  well  founded,  the  troops,  after 
crossing  the  Alleghany,  left  the 
frequented  trace,  and  turned  to 
the  left,  descending  by  a  worse 
path  than  was  ever  before  travel- 
ed, by  an  army  of  horsemen. 
Beaching  the  foot  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  they  fell  in  with  Colonel 
Cleaveland,  of  Wilkes  county  and 
Colonel  AVinston,  of  Surry  county, 
X.  C,  with  three  or  four  hundred 
men,  who  were  creeping  along 
cautiously  through  the  woods, 
desiring  to  fall  in  with  and  join 
any  party  that  might  be  going  to 
oppose  the  enemy. 

After  reaching  the  settled  coun- 
try east  of  the  mountain,  ad- 
ditions were  constantly  made  to 
the  arm}'- — of  officers  with  men, 
and  of  officers  without  men, 
and  of  men  without  officers ;  some 
few  on  horses — most  of  them  on 
foot — but  all  eager  to  find  and 
fight  the  enemy.  It  was  an 
avalanche  of  patriotism  and  cour- 
age— never  surpassed — rarely 
equalled. 

The  junction  of  the  party  from 
Wilkes  and  Surry  took  place  about 
the  first  of  October.  The  second 
day  following  was  so  wet,  that  the 
army  could  not  move.  The  de- 
lay was  improved  by  the  com- 
manding officers,  meeting  as  if  by 
instinct,  in  the  evening,  and  hold- 
ing a  council.  At  this  meeting  it 
was  determined  to  send  to  Head- 
quarters, wherever  it  might  be, 
for  a  general  officer  to  take  the 
command  of  the  several  corps; 
and  that  in  the  meantime  they 
would  meet  in  council  every  day 
to  determine  the  measures  to  be 
pursued.  Colonel  Shelby  was  not 
well  satisfied  with  these  regula- 
tions, and   in  support  of  his  ob^ 
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jections,  observed  to  the  council, 
that  they  Avere  theu  within  strik- 
ing distance  of  the  enemy,  who 
lay  at  that  time,  at  Gilbert  Town, 
sixteen  or  eighteen  miles  distant — 
that  Ferguson  would  either  at- 
tack or  avoid  them,  until  he 
gathered  together  such  a  force 
that  they  dared  not  approach. — 
He  therefore  advised  that  they 
should  act  with  promptness  and 
decision,  and  proposed  that  thej' 
would  appoint  one  of  their  own 
number  to  command  and  march 
the  next  day  and  attack  the  enemy 
at  Gilbert  Town.  He  further  pro- 
posed that  Colonel  Campbell  was 
known  to  him  as  a  gentleman  of 
good  sense  and  warmly  attached 
to  the  cause  of  the  country — was 
the  only  officer  from  Virginia  and 
commanded  the  largest  regiment 
in  the  army — and  that  he  would 
accordingly  nominate  him  as  their 
chief.  Shelby  made  this  propo- 
sition for  the  purpose  of  quieting 
the  expectations  of  some,  that 
Colonel  McDowell  should  assume 
the  command.  He  was  the  senior 
officer  present,  the  army  was 
then  in  his  military  District,  and 
he  had  commanded  during  the 
last  summer  against  the  same 
enemy — was,  moreover,  a  brave 
man  and  a  decided  friend  to  the 
American  cause.  But  he  was 
considered  too  far  advanced  in 
I  life,  and  too  inactive  a  man,  to 
take  charge  of  such  an  enterprise, 
against  such  an  antagonist,  as 
was  immediately  before  them. — 
McDowell  proposed  that  he  would 
be  the  messenger  to  go  for  a 
general  officer.  He  started  im- 
mediately, and  his  brother,  Joseph 
McDowell,  took  command  of  his 
men.    On  his  way,  about  eight 


miles  from  camp,  he  fell  in  with 
Colonel  James  Williams,  of  South 
Carolina  and  a  number  of  other 
field  officers  from  that  State,  with 
near  four  hundred  men.  The  in- 
telligence of  this  opportune  re- 
inforcement, McDowell  communi- 
cated by  express.  • 

Gilbert  Town  is  distinguished 
as  the  extreme  point  of  British 
invasion,  in  the  direction  of  the 
home  of  the  mountain  men.  To 
that  place  Ferguson,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  vain  threat  to  in- 
vade and  burn  n-p  their  villages, 
had  advanced  and  there  erected 
His  Majesty's  standard,  with  the 
double  purpose  of  securing  the 
co-operation  of  the  loyalists,  and 
of  preventing  the  rising  and  con- 
centration of  the  whigs.  At  that 
place,  he  received  intelligence  of 
the  avalanche  of  indignant  pat- 
riotism accumulating  along  the 
mountain,  and  ready  to  precipi- 
tate itself  upon,  and  overwhelm 
his  army.  From  that  place,  en- 
terprising as  he  was,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  fall  back  and  seek 
safety  by  a  junction  with  the 
main  army  of  Cornwallis,  at 
Charlotte.  Every  movement  of 
Ferguson,  from  the  time  he  left 
his  camp  at  Gilbert  Town,  indi- 
cated his  apprehension  of  the  im- 
pending danger.  He  commanded 
the  loyalist  militia,  he  importun- 
ed them,  he  held  out  the  language 
of  promise  and  of  threatening,  to 
stimulate  their  allegiance  and  ex- 
cite their  courage.  He  called  in 
vain.  A  cloud  was  gathering 
upon  the  mountain,  and  his  loyal 
militia  knew,  that  it  portended  a 
storm  and  a  disastrous  overthrow. 
Ferguson  changed  his  language 
and    appealed    to    them    in    the 
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words  of  bitter  reproach  and  con- 
temptuous ridicule.  Ou  his  re- 
treat he  issued  a  circular  to  the 
tory  leaders,  informing  them  of 
"an  inundation  of  barbarians," 
calls  the  patriotic  ritlemen  "the 
dregs  of  mankind "  and  impor- 
tunes his  loyalists  thus,  "  If  you 
wish  to  live  and  bear  the  name  of 
men,  grasp  your  arms  in  a  mo- 
ment and  run  into  camp.  The 
back-water  men  have  crossed  the 
mountain,  McDowell,  Hampton, 
Shelby  and  Cleaveland  are  at 
their  head — so  that  3'ou  know 
what  you  have  to  depend  on.  If 
you  choose  to  be  degraded  for- 
ever and  ever  b}-  a  set  of  mon- 
grels, say  so  at  once  and  let  your 
women  turn  their  backs  upon  you, 
and  look  out  for  real  men  to  pro- 
tect them." 

After  breaking  up  his  camp  at 
Gilbert  Town,  Ferguson  had  dis- 
patched Abram   Collins  and 

Quinn,  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  in- 
forming him  of  his  critical  situa- 
tion, and  begging  a  reinforce- 
ment. After  dispatching  his  let- 
ter, he  marched  on  the  fourth  over 
Main  Broad  River  to  the  Cow- 
pens.  On  the  fifth  he  continued 
his  march  to  Tates',  since  Dear's 
ferry,  where  he  again  crossed  and 
camped  about  a  mile  above.  On 
the  sixth,  he  marched  about 
fourteen  miles,  and  formed  his 
camp  ou  an  eminence,  where  he 
waited  for  the  expected  reinforce- 
ments of  loyalists  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  of  regulars  from 
the  royal  army.  The  loj'alty  of 
the  former  quailed  at  the  approach 
of  the  riflemen,  and  in  this  hour 
of  need,  their  assistance  was 
^Hthheld;  they  remained  out  of 
the  camp  of  Ferguson. 


In  the  meantime,  on  Wednes- 
day, the  fourth  of  October,  the 
riflemen  had  advanced  to  Gilbert 
Town.  But  Ferguson  had  de- 
camped, having  permitted  many 
of  the  loyalists  to  visit  their 
families,  under  engagement  to 
join  him  on  the  shortest  notice. — 
He  had  taken  a  circuitous  march 
through  the  neighborhoods,  in 
which  the  tories  principally  re- 
sided, to  gain  time  and  avoid  the 
riflemen,  until  his  forces  could  be 
collected  and  had  joined  him. — 
This  retrogade  movement  be- 
trayed his  apprehensions,  and 
pointed  out  the  necessit}'  of  a 
vigorous  effort  to  overtake  him. — 
Having  gained  a  knowledge  of 
his  designs,  the  principal  officers 
determined  in  council  to  pursue 
him  with  all  possible  despatch. 
Accordingly,  two  nights  before 
the  action,  the  officers  were  en- 
gaged all  night  in  selecting  the 
best  men,  the  best  horses,  and  the 
best  rifles,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
took  Ferguson's  trail  and  pur- 
sued him  with  nine  hundred  and 
ten  expert  marksmen,  while  those 
on  foot  and  with  weak  horses, 
were  ordered  to  follow  on  more 
leisurely. 

On  the  pursuit,  the  Americans 
passed  near  where  several  large 
parties  of  tories  were  collecting. 
At  the  Cowpens,  sixtj'  men  under 
Col.  Hambright  and  Major  Chron- 
icle, of  Tryon  count}-,  and  Col. 
Williams  with  the  South  Carolina 
troops  joined  them.  Here  thej- 
were  informed  that  a  bod}-  of  six 
hundred  tories  were  assembled  at 
Maj.  Gibb's  four  miles  to  the  right, 
and  would  join  Ferguson  the  next 
day.  These  they  did  not  take  time 
to  molest.     The  riflemen  from  the 
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mountains  had  turned  out  to 
catch  Ferguson;  he  was  their 
object;  and  for  the  last  thirty-six 
hours  of  the  pursuit,  they  never 
alighted  from  their  horses  but 
once  to  refresh,  for  an  hour  at  the 
Cowpens,  although,  the  day  of 
the  battle  was  so  'extremely  wet, 
that  the  men  could  only  keep 
their  guns  dry,  b}-  wrapping  their 
sacks,  blankets  and  hunting-shirts 
around  the  locks,  thus  exposing 
their  bodies  to  a  heavy  and  in- 
cessant rain.  The  trail  every 
hour  became  more  fresh,  and  the 
Americans  hurried  with  eagerness 
after  the  prey,  which  they  de- 
termined should  not  escape  their 
grasp.  The  advance  met  some 
unarmed  men,  who  were  fresh 
from  Ferguson's  camp,  a  short 
halt  was  made  and  these  men 
were  closely  examined.  From 
them  it  was  ascertained,  that  the 
enemy  was  encamped  three  miles 
l^efore  them,  and  were  to  march 
next  morning  to  Lord  Cornwallis' 
Head-quarters;  his  position  was 
accurately  described  and  the  route 
to  the  camp  minutely  given. — 
Colonel  Williams  and  some  of  his 
men  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  shape  of  the  ground  and  the 
approaches  to  it. 

It  was  now  after  twelve  o'clock; 
the  rain  had  ceased,  the  clouds 
had  passed  off ;  the  sun  shone 
Ijrightly,  and  nature  seemed  to 
smile  upon  the  enterprise  at  hand. 
It  was  determined  to  march  at 
once  upon  the  camp,  and  decide 
the  conflict  without  further  rest 
or  refreshment.  Each  man  was 
ordered  to  "tie  up  his  over-coat 
and  blanket — throw  the  priming 
out  of  his  pan,  pick  his  touch- 
hole — prime  anew,    examine   his 


bullets  and  to  see  that  everything 
was  in  readiness  for  battle."— 
AVhile  this  was  being  done,  the 
officers  agreed  upon  the  general 
plan  of  attack,  which  was  to  sur- 
round the  eminence  and  make  a 
simultaneous  assault  upon  every 
part  of  the  camp.  The  men  were 
soon  in  their  saddles  and  upon 
their  march.  When  within  a 
mile  of  the  battle  ground,  an  ex- 
press from  Fex'guson  was  arrest- 
ed; on  whom  was  found  a  dispatch 
to  Lord  Cornwallis,  urging  him 
to  send  immediate  reinforcements, 
and  stating  the  number  under  his 
command;  and  that  he  was  se- 
curely encamped  upon  a  hill, 
which  in  honor  of  His  Majesty,  he 
had  named  King's  Mountain,  and 
that  if  all  the  rebels  out  of  h — 11 
should  attack  him,  they  should 
not  drive  him  from  it.  The  con- 
tents of  the  dispatch  were,  with 
the  exception  of  the  number  of 
the  enemy,  communicated  to  the 
riflemen,  the  march  was  resumed, 
their  pace  quickened,  and  they 
rode  in  a  gallop  within  view  of 
the  camp  of  Ferguson. 

A  closer  examination  of  the 
ground  and  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  demonstrated  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  plan  of  attack  al- 
ready concerted  by  the  officers. — 
More  minute  arrangements  were 
immediately  made  and  carried 
into  execution.  It  was  decided 
that  the  troops  commanded  by 
McDowell,  Sevier,  Shelby  and 
Campbell,  being  something  more 
than  half  of  the  whole  number  of 
the  assailants,  after  tying  their 
horses,  should  file  to  the  right  and 
pass  the  crest  of  the  mountain 
nearly  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy's 
suns,  and  continue  around  it  till 
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they  should  meet  the  rest  of  the 
troops  encircling  the  mountain  on 
its  other  side,  led  by  Hambright 
and  Chronicle,  and  followed  by 
Cleaveland  and  Williams;  after 
which,  each  command  was  to 
face  to  the  front,  raise  the  Indian 
war-whoop,  and  advance  upon 
the  enemy.  xlccordingly  the 
troops  moved  forward,  and  pass- 
ing up  a  ravine,  between  two 
rocky  knolls,  came  in  full  view  of 
the  enemy's  camp  above  them, 
and  about  one  hundred  poles  in 
front.  Here  they  dismounted, 
and  having  tied  their  horses,  left 
a  small  guard  with  them.  The 
right  wing  or  column  was  led  by 
Winston  and  Sevier,  the  left  by 
Cleaveland  and  Williams;  the  cen- 
tre was  composed  of  Campbell's 
men  on  the  right,  and  Shelby's  on 
the  left.  In  this  order,  each  officer 
having  formed  his  ranks,  led  off  at 
the  same  time  to  the  position  as- 
signed him,  under  pilots  selected 
from  Col.  Williams'  men  who 
were  familiar  with  the  ground. — 
On  its  march  around  the  mount- 
ain, the  right  column  discovered 
that  there  were  two  gaps  or  de- 
pressions in  the  ridge  at  the  en- 
emy's left  flank — one  about  twen- 
ty poles  from  it,  the  other  fifty. — 
It  was  decided  to  pass  through 
the  latter.  About  the  time  they 
entered  it,  the  enemy  began  to 
fire  upon  them.  The  fire  at  first 
did  not  attract  attention,  until 
some  of  Shelby's  men  being 
wounded,  that  officer  and  McDow- 
ell determined  to  return  the  fire, 
and  before  they  had  crossed  the 
ridge,  broke  off  towards  the 
enemy,  through  the  gap  nearest 
to  his  camp,  and  discharged  their 
rifles  with  great  eftect.     The  rest 


of  the  column  under  Campbell^ 
ascended  the  mountain,  and  pour- 
ed in  a  deadly  fire  upon  the  ene- 
my, posted  upon  its  summit. — 
The  firing  became  so  heavy  as- 
to  attract  the  attention  of  Fergu- 
son, who  immediately  brought  up 
a  part  of  his  regulars  from  the 
other  end  of  his  line,  and  a  brisk 
charge  was  made  upon  the  Amer- 
ican right,  by  the  British  regulars 
and  some  of  the  tories.  This 
charge  pushed  McDowell,  Shelby 
and  Campbell  down  the  movint- 
ain.  At  this  moment,  the  left 
column  under  Hambright,  Chron- 
icle, Cleaveland  and  Williams  had 
driven  in  the  enemy's  picquets  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  en- 
campment, and  advancing  up  the 
mountain,  poured  in  a  well  di- 
rected fire  on  the  enemy  protected 
here  by  their  wagons  and  some 
slight  defences,  and  commanded 
by  Ferguson  himself.  Dupoister, 
his  second  in  command,  was  im- 
mediately recalled,  ordered  into 
line  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and 
directed  to  make  a  charge  with 
all  the  regulars  upon  the  Ameri- 
cans at  that  end  of  the  encamp- 
ment. On  his  passage  to  the  re- 
lief of  Ferguson,  Dupoister  re- 
ceived a  galling  fire  from  the 
South  Carolinians  under  Will- 
iams. The  regulars  were  soon 
rallied,  made  a  desperate  charge^ 
and  drove  the  riflemen  to  the  foot 
of  the  hill.  There  Major  Chron- 
icle fell. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  recall  of 
Dupoister  from  the  charge  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  mountain,, 
gave  the  appearance  there  of  a 
retreat  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  men  under  Shelby, 
McDowell  and  Campbell,  having, 
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recovered  from  the  slight  disor- 
ganization produced  by  the  first 
charge,  ralUed  to  the  pursuit. — 
The  cry  was  raised  "  huzza! 
"boys,  they  are  retreating;  come 
■on I"  They  advanced  with  great 
firmness  up  the  hill,  almost  to 
the  lines  of  the  encampment,  and 
for  some  time  maintained  a  dead-' 
ly  conflict  with  the  tory  riflemen. 
Ferguson,  as  before,  decided  to 
resort  again  to  the  bayonet.  But 
the  marksmen  had  so  thinned 
the  ranks  of  the  regulars,  that 
the  expedient  was  adopted  of 
trimming  the  handles  of  the 
butcher  knives,  and  adapting  them 
to  the  muzzles  of  the  tory  rifles, 
and  of  thus  using  them  in  the 
charge.  With  the  number  of  his 
bayonets  thus  enlarged,  Dupois- 
ter  returned  to  his  first  position, 
and  made  another  charge.  It 
was  short,  and  feebly  executed, 
and  the  regulars  fell  back  within 
their  lines. 

About  this  time,  the  front  of  the 
two  American  columns  had  met, 
and  the  army  of  Ferguson  was 
surrounded  by  the  riflemen. — 
Their  firing  became  incessant  and 
general  in  all  quarters,  but  es- 
pecially at  the  two  ends  of  the 
enemy's  lines.  Sevier  pressed 
firmly  and  energetically  against 
its  centre,  and  was  in  his  turn 
charged  upon  by  the  regulars. — 
The  conflict  here  became  stubborn 
and  drew  to  it  much  of  the 
enemy's  force.  This  enabled 
Shelby  and  Campbell  to  reach  and 
hold  the  crest  of  the  mountain. 

On  all  sides,  now,  the  fire  was 
Ijrisk  and  deadly,  and  the  charges 
with  the  bayonet,  though  less 
vigorous,  were  frequent.  In  all 
cases  where  the  enemy  charged 


the  Americans  on  one  side  of  the 
hill,  those  on  the  other  thought 
he  was  retreating  and  advanced 
near  the  summit.  But  in  all 
these  movements,  the  left  of 
Ferguson's  line  was  gradually  re- 
ceeding  and  the  Americans  were 
plying  their  rifles  with  terrible 
effect.  Ferguson  was  still  in  the 
heat  of  battle;  with  character- 
istic coolness  and  daring,  he  order- 
ed Captain  Dupoister  to  reinforce 
a  position  about  one  hundred 
yards  distant,  with  his  regulars; 
but  before  they  reached  it,  they 
were  two  much  thinned  by  the 
American  rifles,  to  render  any 
effectual  support.  He  then  order- 
ed his  cavalry  to  mount,  with  the 
view  of  making  a  desperate  onset 
at  their  head.  But  these  only 
presented  a  better  mark  for  the 
rifle  and  fell  as  fast  as  they  could 
mount  their  horses.  He  rode 
from  one  end  of  his  line  to  the 
other  encouraging  his  men  to  pro- 
long the  conflict.  "With  desperate 
courage,  he  passed  from  one  ex- 
posed point,  to  another,  of  equal 
danger.  He  carried  in  his  wound- 
ed hand,  a  shrill  sounding  silver 
whistle,  whose  signal  was  univers- 
ally known  through  the  ranks, — 
was  of  immense  service  through- 
out the  battle,  and  gave  a  sort  of 
ubiquity  to  his  movements. 

But  the  Americans  having 
reached  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
were  gradually  compressing  the 
enemy,  and  the  line  of  Ferguson's 
encampment  was  sensibly  con- 
tracted. A  white  flag  was  raised 
by  the  tories  in  token  of  surren- 
der. Ferguson  rode  up  to  it  and 
pulled  it  down.  A  second  flag 
was  raised,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  line.     He  rode  there  too,  and 
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cut  it  down  with  his  sword.  He 
was  frequently  admonished  by 
Dupoister  to  surrender;  hut  his 
proud  spirit  could  not  deign  to 
give  up  to  raw  and  undisciplined 
militia.  When  the  second  riag 
was  cut  down,  Dupoister  renewed 
his  admonition.  To  this  he  re- 
plied, by  declaring,  he  would 
never  surrender  to  such  a  damned 
set  of  banditti  as  the  mountain 
men.  These  men,  while  they  ad- 
mired the  unyielding  spirit  of 
Ferguson,  had  noticed  that  when- 
ever his  voice  or  his  whistle  was 
heard,  the  enemy  was  inspirited 
to  another  rally.  They  believed 
that  while  he  survived,  his  des- 
perate courage  would  not  permit 
a  surrender.  He  fell  soon  after 
pierced  by  seven  balls,  and  im- 
mediately expired. 

The  forward  movement  of  all 
the  American  columns,  brought 
them  to  a  level  with  the  enemy's 
guns,  which  heretofore  in  most 
instances,  had  over-shot  their 
heads.  The  horizontal  fire  of  the 
regulars,  was  now  considerably 
fatal;  but  the  rapid  advance  of 
the  riflemen,  soon  surrounded 
both  them  and  the  tories,  who 
being  crowded  close  together,  and 
cooped  up  into  a  narrow  space  by 
the  surrounding  pressure  of  the 
American  troops,  and  fatally 
galled  by  their  incessant  fire,  lost 
all  hope  from  further  resistance. 
Dupoister,  who  succeeded  Fergu- 
son in  command,  perceiving  that 
further  struggle  was  in  vain, 
raised  the  white  flag,  and  cried 
out  for  quarters.  A  general  ces- 
sation of  the  American  fire  fol- 
lowed ;  but  this  cessation  was  not 
complete.  Some  of  the  young 
men    did     not     understand     the 


meaning  of  a  white  flag;  others 
who  did,  knew  that  other  flags 
had  been  raised  before;  and  were 
quickly  taken  down.  Shelby  hal- 
looed out  to  them  to  throw  down 
their  guns,  as  all  woul,d  under- 
stand that  as  a  surrender.  This 
was  immediately  done.  The  arms 
were  now  lying  in  front  of  the 
prisoners,  without  any  orders  how 
to  dispose  of  them.  Col.  Shelby,, 
seeing  the  facility  with  which  the 
enemy  could  resume  their  guns, 
exclaimed,  "Good  God  !  what 
can  we  do  in  this  confusion?"  "We 
can  order  the  prisoners  from  their 
arms"  said  Lieutenant  Sawyers. 
"Yes"  said  Shelby,  "that  can 
be  done."  The  prisoners  were 
accordingly  marched  to  another 
place,  and  there  surrounded  by  a 
double  guard.  Xearly  all  of  the 
enemy's  guns  were  found  loaded. 

The  battle  lasted  about  an  hour. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  killed, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  wounded 
and  seven  hundred  taken  prison- 
ers. Total  loss  of  the  enemy 
eleven  hundred  and  five.  The 
riflemen  captured  also  fifteen 
hundred  stand  of  arms,  a  great 
many  horses,  and  wagons,  loaded 
with  supplies,  and  booty  of  every 
kind,  which  had  been  plundered 
by  the  tories  from  the  whigs. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  was^ 
twenty-eight  killed,  and  sixty 
wounded.  Of  the  former  was 
Colonel  Williams,  of  South  Caro- 
lina. He  fell  a  victim  to  the  true 
Palmetto  spirit,  and  intemperate 
eagerness  for  battle.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  engagement,  he 
espied  Ferguson,  riding  near  the 
line  and  dashed  toward  him  with 
the  ffallaut   determination    of  a 
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personal  encounter.  "I  will  kill 
Perguson "  exclaimed  Col.  Will- 
iams, "or  die  in  the  attempt," 
and  spurring  his  horse  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  enemy,  received  a 
bullet  as  he  crossed  their  line. — 
He  survived  till  he  heard  that  his 
antagonist  was  killed,  and  his 
camp  surrendered,  and  amidst  the 
shouts  of  victory  by  his  triumph- 
ant countrymen,  said,  "I  die 
contented,"  and  with  a  smile 
upon  his  countenance,  expired. 

Major  Chronicle,  who,  with 
Col.  Hambright  led  the  left  wing, 
was,  in  passing  around  the  end  of 
of  the  mountain,  much  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  enemy  above  them, 
and  little  more  than  one  hundred 
yards  distant.  He  fell  early  in 
the  engagement,  while  gallantly 
repulsing  the  British  charge.  A 
plain  monument,  erected  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  where  he  fell,  at- 
tests the  grateful  remembrance  of 
his  countrymen.  It  bears  this 
inscription : 

Sacred 

To  the  Memory  of 

Majok.    William    Chronicle, 

Capt.  Johx  Mattocks, 

William  Kobe, 

and 

John  Boyd, 

who  were  killed  at  this  j)lace, 

on  the  7th  of  October,  1780 

fighting  in  defence  of  America. 

On' the  other  side  of  the  same 

monument,      facing     the     battle 

ground  is  inscribed. 

Col.  Ferguson, 

An  officer  of  his  Britanic  Majesty, 

was  defeated  and  killed 

At  this  place 

on  the  7th  day  of 

October,  1780. 

Of   Col.    Campbell's   regiment, 

VOL.  III. — NO.  V. 


Lieutenant  Edmondson,  two  oth- 
ers of  the  same  name  and  family, 
and  ten  of  their  associates  inarms, 
were  killed.  The  names  of  the 
Virginia  officers  are  Captains  Dy- 
sart,  Colville,  Edmondson, Beattie 
and  Craig.  Lieutenants  Ed- 
mondson and  Bowen.  Ensign 
Kobert  Campbell,  who  killed  the 
British  Adjutant,  McGinnis,  at 
the  head  of  a  charging  partj-.— 
Captain  Kobert  Edmondson  said 
to  one  of  his  men,  John  McCrosky, 
that  he  did  not  like  his  place,  and 
broke  forward  to  the  hottest  part 
of  the  battle,  and  there  received 
the  charge  of  Dupoister's  regulars, 
he  discharged  his  rifle,  dubbed  his 
gun,  knocked  the  musket  out  of 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  British 
soldiers,  and  seizing  him  by  the 
neck,  made  him  his  prisoner,  and 
brought  him  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  Eeturning  again  to  the 
British  line,  he  received  a  mortal 
wound  in  the  breast.  After  the  sur- 
render McCrosky  went  in  search 
of  his  captain,  and  told  liim  the 
battle  was  over,  and  the  tories  de- 
feated. Edmondson  nodded  sat- 
isfaction and  died. 

Of  the  wounded  in  Col.  Shelby's 
regiment  was  his  brother,  Moses 
Shelby,  who,  in  a  bold  attempt  to 
storm  the  enemy's  camp,  leaped 
upon  one  of  the  wagons,  out  of 
which  the  breastwork  was  form- 
ed, and  was  wounded.  Eagan 
and  some  others  were  wounded 
in  the  same  way.  Col.  Snodgrass, 
Captains  Elliott,  Maxwell  and 
Webb  and  Lieutenants  Sawyers 
all  belonged  to  Shelby's  regiment. 

Of  the  regiment  of  Col.  Sevier, 
the  captains  were  his  two  broth- 
ers, Valentine  Sevier,  Kobert  Se- 
vier,  Joel  Callahan,   George  Do- 
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harty,  and  George  Eussell.  Lieut. 
Isaac  Lane  and  Capt  Robert  Se- 
vier were  fatally  wounded ,  but  sur- 
vived the  battle  a  few  days  and  were 
buried  at  Bright's  on  the  return 
march.  Among  the  privates  were 
four  others  of  the  Sevier  family, 
viz:  Abraham  Sevier,  Joseph  Se- 
vier, and  two  of  Col.  Sevier's  sons, 
Joseph  and  James,  the  latter  in 
his  sixteenth  year. 

William  Lenoir,  (afterwards 
General  Lenoir,)  was  a  cap- 
tain under  Col.  Winston  from 
Wilkes.  He  was  encouraging  the 
men  who  had  received  Dupoister's 
second  charge,  to  load  well  and 
make  a  bold  push  against  their 
assailants,  when  he  received  a 
slight  wound  in  his  arm  and  an- 
other in  his  side,  while  a  bullet 
passed  through  his  hair,  just  be- 
low the  tie,  without  touching  the 
skin. 

Besides  these  already  named 
there  were  in  the 'battle  of  King's 
Mountain  other  ardent  patriots 
and  amateur  fighters,  who,  un- 
able to  restrain  their  j)assion  for 
war,  had  volunteered  on  this  oc- 
casion. Amongst  these  were 
Brandon  and  Lacy,  and  Col.  Wm. 
Hill*  of  South  Carolina.  The  lat- 
ter commanded  one  of  the  two 
regiments  engaged  at  Hanging 
Rock.  He  was  there  severely 
wounded  in  the  shoulder  and  car- 
ried the  ball  with  him  to  his  grave. 
He  was  at  home  in  York  District, 
being  nursed,  when  the  tories, 
imder  Col.  Huck,  came  to  it  and 
burned  his  Iron  Works.  This 
was  the  only  foundry  for  the  cast- 
ing of  cannon  and  ball  then  in  the 
South.     Huck  burned  furnace  and 

*  Granafather  of  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill. 


forge,  grist  mill,  saw  mill,  dwell- 
ing and  out-houses.  Col.  Hill 
himself  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life.  Some  of  his  workmen  were 
brutally  murdered.  The  tories 
carried  off  one  hundred  negroes. 
They  would  not  permit  Mrs.  .  Hill 
to  save  any  of  her  wearing  appar- 
el, and  even  took  the  wedding 
ring  oft'  her  finger.  She  escaped 
with  a  babe  in  her  arms  and  walk- 
ed three  miles  to  a  neighbor's 
house.  In  the  mean  time,  Col. 
Hill  was  so  far  recovered  from  his 
wound  as  to  enable  him  to  be 
present  in  the  fight  at  King's 
Mountain — though  without  com- 
mand. It  has  already  been  men- 
tioned that  the  pilots,  under  whose 
lead  the  several  commands  reach- 
ed the  place  assigned  to  each  iu 
the  programme  of  the  battle,  were 
selected  from  Col.  Williams'  men, 
who  were  necessarily  familiar  with 
the  ground.  Col.  Hill  was  one  of 
these  pilots,  and  it  is  well  estab- 
lished tradition  that  his  familiari- 
t}'  with  the  eminence  and  its 
surroundings,  enabled  him  to  sug- 
gest to  the  commanders  the  plan 
of  the  battle.  It  is  history  that 
Avhen  that  plan  was  announced  to 
the  council  of  officers,  immediate- 
ly before  the  action  began,  Sevier, 
in  his  emphatic  manner,  clapping 
his  hands  upon  his  sword,  ex- 
claimed, "  Boys,  by  God,  we  have 
got  them  I"  and  dashed  to  the 
head  of  his  men,  and  led  them 
into  the^hottest  of  the  fight. 

The  victory  over  Ferguson  was 
complete.  Xot  one  of  his  men — 
regulars  or  tories — escaped.  Be- 
ing surrounded  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  battle  hj  the 
riflemen,  all  were  either  killed  or 
captured.      The  army  encamped 
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upon  the  battle  ground  the  night 
of  the  seventh.  They  had  more 
prisoners  than  whigs  with  whom 
to  guard  them.  They  were  in  the 
neighborhood  of  several  parties 
of  tories,  and  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  Tarleton  or  some  re- 
inforcements from  Cornwallis, 
would  attempt  either  to  pursue  or 
to  intercept  them.  The  next  day 
was  the  Sabbath.  Its  dawn  was 
solemnized  by  the  burial  of  the 
dead.  This  mournful  duty  per- 
formed, the  enemy's  wagons  were 
drawn  by  the  men  across  their 
camp-fires,  and  after  they  were 
consumed,  the  return  march  was 
commenced. 

As  there  was  no  other  method 
of  transporting  the  arms  that  had 
been  captured,  the  strong  and 
healthy  prisoners  were  required 
to  carry  them.  The  flints  were 
taken  from  the  locks,  and  the 
most  vigilant  espionage  kept  over 
the  prisoners  by  the  troops,  who 
marched  the  whole  day,  at  a  pre- 
sent. Xo  escape  or  rescue  was 
attempted.  At  sundown  they 
met  the  men  they  had  left  on  foot 
on  their  hurried  march  to  the 
battle.  The  march  was  continued 
pretty  close  to  the  mountain,  till 
the  fourteenth,  when  a  court- 
martial  was  held,  over  some  of 
the  prisoners.  A  few  for  de- 
sertion, others  for  greater  crimes 
and  some  for  the  atrocities  and 
murders  perpetrated  at  Hill's 
Iron  Works,  were  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  be  hung.  The  num- 
ber bi-ought  under  the  gallows 
was  thirt^'-two.  Xine  of  these 
only  were  executed.  Among 
these  were,  Colonel  Mills,  a  tory 
leader,  and  Captain  Grimes,  a 
refugee  tory  from  "Watauga.  The 
rest  were  respited. 


Apprehending  pursuit  by  Lord 
Cornwallis,  whose  head-quarters 
were  close  at  hand  across  the 
Catawba,  in  Mecklenburg  county^ 
and  determined  to  escape  with 
their  seven  hundred  prisoners  and 
their  fifteen  hundred  stand  of 
arms,  the  colonels  led  off  their 
victorious  troops  with  their  valu- 
able spoils,  to  some  place  of  safety 
in  the  direction  of  Virginia. — 
Sevier  and  his  comrades  re-cross- 
ed the  Alleghany  and  remained 
in  arms  upon  their  own  frontier. 
Campbell,  Shelby  and  Cleaveland 
continued  the  march,  with  the 
prisoners,  in  search  of  some  po- 
sition of  greater  security.  Pass- 
ing through  Hillsboro' where  Gen. 
Gates  then  had  his  Head-quarters, 
these  oflicers,  made  out  their  of- 
ficial report  to  that  unfortunate 
commander. 

The  loyalists  in  the  midst  of  the 
consternation  that  had  been  ex- 
cited by  the  arrival  of  the  rifie- 
men,  endeavored,  to  communicate 
with  Cornwallis,  at  Charlotte. — 
Some  nights  before  the  battle,  two 
men  came  to  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
Henr}^,  in  York  district,  and  had 
supper  given  to  them.  After  this 
two  of  Mr.  Henry's  sons  came  in 
from  the  Eebel  army,  and  recog- 
nized the  guests  as  tories.  The 
brothers  took  the  father  out  and 
told  him  that  he  was  entertaining 
spies  and  insisted  upon  shooting 
them.  The  old  man  said  that 
they  had  broken  bread  with  him, 
and  were  sacred.  An  angry  al- 
tercation took  place  between  the 
father  and  sons.  The  latter 
agreed  at  length  not  to  molest  the 
men  while  in  the  house.  They 
raised  the  neighbors,  however, 
and  gave  hot  chase  the  next  day. 
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The  spies  fled  toward  Charlotte, 
whither  they  were  carrying  dis- 
patches to  Cornwallis.  The  wliole 
country  was  out  after  them,  and 
they  got  no  farther  than  Bethel, 
where  they  lay  hid  a  day  or  two 
in  the  barn  of  a  tory.  It  was 
ever  after  believed  that  if  these 
spies  had  reached  Cornwallis, 
either  the  battle  would  not  have 
been  gained,  or  the  fruits  of  it 
would  have  been  lost. 

Cornwallis,  however,  had  heard 
from  another  source  that  Fergu- 
son was  in  danger,  and  on  the 
10th  he  dispatched  Tarleton  with 
the  light-infanty — the  British  Le- 
gion and  a  three-pounder,  to  as- 
sist Ferguson,  of  whose  misfor- 
tunes he  had  yet  no  certain  intel- 
ligence. Tarleton's  instructions 
directed  him  to  re-inforce  Fer- 
guson wherever  he  might  find 
him,  and  to  draw  his  corps  to  the 
Catawba,  if  after  the  junction  ad- 
vantage could,  not  be  obtained 
over  the  mountaineers;  or  upon 
the  certainty  of  his  defeat,  at  all  ■ 
events,  to  oppose  the  entrance  of 
the  victorious  Americans  into 
South  Carolina.  After  the  de- 
parture of  Tarleton,  intelligence 
reached  Head-quarters,  of  Fer- 
guson's defeat,  and  Cornwallis  de- 
termined suddenly  to  retreat  from 
Charlotte,  which  was  done  in 
haste  and  much  confusion,  on  the 
night  of  the  10th.  Eumor  had 
magnified  the  march  of  the  rifle- 
men with  their  prisoners,  as  an 
advance  of  Americans,  three 
thousand  strong,  upon  Cornwallis 
himself,  and  to  avoid  another  dis- 
aster— he  precipitately  crossed  the 
Catawba  and  fell  back  to  "Winns- 
boro'. 

Tarleton  on  his  fruitless   route 


to  the  assistance  of  Ferguson, 
had  pressed  into  his  service  a 
Mecklenburg  whig,  whom  he 
forced  in  as  guide  through  an  in- 
tricate way  to  a  ford  on  Catawba. 

The  guide  deceived  him  and  led 
the  dragoons  to  a  crossing  place, 
that  Avas  found  to  be  impractica- 
ble. Tarleton  was  now  re-called 
and  Xorth  Carolina,  for  the  pre- 
sent, evacuated. 

General  Bernard,  an  ofticer  un- 
der Napoleon,  and  afterwards  in 
the  United  States  Engineer  ser- 
vice, on  examining  the  battle- 
ground of  King's  Mountain,  said; 
"  The  Americans,  by  their  vic- 
tory in  that  engagement,  erected 
a  monument  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  brave  men,  who 
had  fallen  there ;  and  the  shape  of 
the  hill  itself,  would  be  an  eternal 
monument  of  the  military  genius 
and  skill  of  Colonel  Ferguson,  in 
selecting  a  position  so  well  adapt- 
ed for  defence;  and  that  no  other 
plan  of  assault  but  that  pursued 
by  the  mountain  men,  could  have 
succeeded  against  him." 

In  speaking  of  the  same  battle, 
Mr.  Jefterson  said,  "I  remember 
well  the  deep  and  grateful  im- 
pression made  on  the  mind  of 
every  one,  by  that  ever  memorable 
victory.  It  was  the  jo3-ful  enunci- 
ation of  that  turn  in  the  tide  of 
success,  that  terminated  the  revo- 
lutionary war  with  the  seal  of  our 
Independence." 

Most  trul}^  was  this  said  by  Mr. 
Jefterson.  It  was  indeed  the  turn 
in  the  tide  of  success.  Heretofore, 
all  had  been  gloom  and  doubt, 
uncertainty  and  discouragement. 
After  the  victory  of  King's 
Mountain,  the  American  arms 
never  again  suftered    a  real  de- 
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feat.  They  triumphed  soon  after 
at  the  Cowpens,  and  more  than 
sustained  tliemselves  at  Guilford 
Court  House,  conquered  at  Eu- 
taw — and  captured  Cornwallis 
and  his  whole  army  at  Yorktown, 
and  conquered  a  peace  and  se- 
cured American  Independence. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  as 
the  battle  and  victory  of  King's 
Mountain  was  the  best  fought 
and  most  decisive,  of  any  that  oc- 
curred in  the  war,  so  the  whole 
campaign  reflects  the  most  en- 
during honor  upon  the  master 
spirits  of  the  day,  whose  patriot- 
ism conceived,  and  whose  valor 
carried  it  into  execution.  The 
whole  history  of  the  expedition 
demonstrates  that  the  mountain 
men  who  undertook  it,  were  not 
actuated  by  any  apprehension  that 
Ferguson  would  attempt  the  exe- 
cution of  his  idle  threat  against 
themselves.  For,  to  these  mount- 
aineers, nothing  than  such  a 
scheme  would  make  prettier  game 
for  their  rifles;  nothing  more  de- 
sirable than  to  entice  such  an 
enemy,  from  his  pleasant  roads, 
rich  plantations  and  gentle  cli- 
mate, with  his  ponderous  baggage, 
valuable  armory, and  the  booty  and 
spoils  of  his  loyalists,  into  the 
very  centre  of  their  own  fast- 
nesses, to  hang  upon  his  flank, 
to  pick  up  his  stragglers,  to  cut 
ofi"  his  foragers,  to  make  short 
and  desperate  sallies  upon  his 
camp,  and  finally  to  make  him  a 
certain  prey  without  a  struggle, 
and  without  a  loss. 

Xor  was  it  the  authority,  or 
influence  of  the  State  nor  of  the 
Government,  that  led  to  this 
hazardous  service,  or  prompted 
this  campaign.      Many  of  these 


volunteers  knew  not  whether  to 
any,  or  to  what  State  they  be- 
longed. Insulated  by  mountain 
barriers,  and  in  consequent  se- 
clusion from  their  Eastern  and 
Korthern  friends,  they  were  living 
in  primitive  independence,  where 
British  taxation  and  aggression 
had  not  reached.  It  was  a  gra- 
tuitous and  unselfish  patriotism, 
that  incited  their  enterprise.  In 
those  days,  to  know  that  Ameri- 
can liberty  was  invaded,  and  that 
the  only  apparent  alternative  in 
the  case,  was  American  inde- 
pendence or  subjugation,  was 
enough  to  nerve  their  hearts,  to 
the  boldest  pulsations  of  freedom, 
and  to  ripen  their  purposes  to  the 
fullest  determination  of  putting 
down  the  aggressor.^-" 

It  has  been  said  that  the  pat- 
riotism of  the  riflemen  was  gra- 
tuitous and  unselfish.  It  was  em- 
inently so.  Not  a  single  volun- 
teer received  a  dollar — much,  less 
a  bounty — for  his  expenses,  his 
equipments — his  toils  or  his  suf- 
ferings. Each  one  scorned  and 
discarded  the  belittling  influence 
of  money.  Kobler  impulses  glow- 
ed in  their  bosom,  and  actuated 
their  conduct.  They  defended 
and  fought  for  right,  conscience, 
liberty  and  self-government. — 
They  asked  for,  and  expected  no 
other  reward.  This  achieved, ' 
they  were  disbanded.  Toils  and 
marches,  and  watches  by  night 
and  by  day  were  cheerfully  en- 
dured, and  wherever  the  enemy 
could  be  found,  his  camp  assaulted 
or  his  breast-works  stormed,  the 
rifleman  was  there,  ready,  with 
his    spirited     charger,    his    war- 

*  Foster. 
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whoop  and  his  rifle,  to  execute  der  were  taken  by  them.  Their 
the  purpose  of  his  mission.  integrity  and  honor,  were  as  little 
The  enemy — both  British  and  impeached  or  stained  as  their 
loyalists,  in  defiance  of  the  true  valor.  They  went  home  enriched 
spirit  of  genuine  chivalry,  in-  by  no  spoils,  stained  by  no  dis- 
sulted  and  warred  against  non-  honor;  enriched  only  by  an  im- 
combatants  and  burned,  destroy-  perishable  fame,  an  undying  re- 
ed or  appropriated  private  pro-  nowu  and  unquestionable  claim  to 
perty.  But  to  the  honor  of  the  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of 
riflemen,  no  such  spoils   or  plun-  their  countrymen  and  of  posterity. 
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They  fail  from  council  and  from  camp  I     They  are  falling  one  by  one  ! 
Those  grand  old  heroes  of  the  stamp  of  God-loved  Washington! 
The  task  is  wrought,  of  mighty  mex,  their  glorious  day  is  done 
And  Freedom  mourns  a  faded  star  with  every  setting  sun. 

The  mould  is  broken!  here  no  more  those  regal  souls  we  meet, 
Who  kept  their  honor  tho'  the  world  had  rocked  beneath  their  feet, 
With  that  clear  dignity  that  shone  no  clearer  for  renown, 
That  matchless  majesty  that  won  but  would  not  icear  a  crown. 

The  massive  brow!  the  kindly  hand!  the  proud  and  stalwart  form. 
That  stood  as  beacons  in  the  night,  as  bulwarks  in  the  storm ! 
How  few  and  far  in  Glory's  slope,  their  less'ning  numbers  stand! 
The  Pillars  of  a  People's  hope!  The  Titans  of  the  laud! 

jSTow!  when  descends  the  sullen  night,  our  country's  darkest  hour, 
When  Demagogue  and  Parasite  defile  the  seats  of  Power ; 
When  dust  is  on  the  Eagle's  crest,  and  stain  on  stripe  and  star, 
Whose  limbs  shall  fill  their  robes  in  peace,  or  lift  their  swords  in  war? 

/One  more  to  that  immortal  band!  that  long  illustrious  line. 
That  courts  no  nobler  name,  old  Friend!   no  purer  soul  than  thine! 
Thou!  with  the  Mighty  in  their  death,  their  rest  and  their  reward, 
Sleep!  in  thy  cloudless  Fame  and  Faith!  Oh!  Soldier  of  the  Lord! 

Yea!  with  the  Mighty  in  thy  death!  yet  not  with  these  alone, 
With  many  a  loving  heart  that  beat  most  truly  to  thine  own ; 
Sleep!  with  the  Sword-Cross  on  thy  breast,  the  well-worn  scabbard  by, 
Fit  symbols  of  a  Soldier's  rest,  and  his  reward  on  high! 
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I  have  been  so  much  struck  by  the 
excellence  of  the  scheme  proposed, 
that  perhaps  you  will  allow  me 
space  to  express  my  opinion.  It 
is  difficult  to  define  the  principles 
of  colonization,  because  so  much 
has  been  said  upon  the  subject; 
yet  the  matter  is  plain  enough. — 
There  are  colonies  which  bear  a 
Greek,  others  a  Roman,  type,  and 
little  light  is  thrown  upon  mod- 
ern emigration,  when  they  are 
spoken  of  so  confidently.  In  the 
present  day  settlements,  like  the 
military  Eoman,  are  rare,  but  it 
will  ever  be  regretted,  if  colonists 
lose  that  fine  sense  of  the  sacred 
fire  burning  in  the  hearths  of  their 
mother-country,  which  character- 
ized the  Greek  reluctantly  quit- 
ting all  his  most  cherished  asso- 
ciations, yet  determined  to  pre- 
serve them  in  his  new  abode.  If 
that  sense  be  lost,  all  is  lost,  what- 
ever territorial  advantages  a  new 
colony  may  claim  for  itself.  Chios, 
the  famous  Greek  island,  one  of 
whose  chief  cities  contended  for 
the  honor  of  having  given  birth 
to  Homer,  is  an  instance  in  point. 
How  prosperous  she  was.  Why 
did  she  fall  except  through  cruel 
oppression?  In  an  emigration 
scheme  it  is  necessary  that  moral 
and  social  qualities  be  combined 
in  happy  union.  The  Southern 
States  fortunately  possess  this  req- 
uisite combination.  The  colo- 
nists cannot  be  accused  of  a  de- 
ficiency in  patriotism,  when  that 
public  virtue  has  been  exhibited 
through  a  long  career.  There  is 
a  brilliant  future  in  Venezuela. — ■ 
Those  who  emisrrate  have  no  cow- 


ardly misgivings  for  their  old 
country,  but  justly  imagine  that 
a  great  people  will  always  be 
great,  wherever  it  is  fixed.  Ven- 
ezuela has  met  them  with  thor- 
ough congeniality  ;  her  land  is 
given  freely,  because  she  is  glad 
to  welcome  colonists  who  will  do 
her  honor.  In  their  turn  they 
have  responded  to  the  oflfer,  I  per- 
ceive by  the  published  papers. — 
It  is  a  most  well-timed  concur- 
rence of  ideas  when  a  government 
gives  210,000  square  miles  to  Dr. 
Price,  and  the  grantee  uses  the 
really  large  empire  conceded  for 
the  benefit  of  his  country.  The 
colonists  are  to  be,  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  extends,  allowed  free 
institutions — in  other  words  the 
old  institutions  of  England  and 
the  Southern  States.  Efficient 
support  will  be  rendered  in  Eng- 
land, and  indeed  has  already  been 
rendered  by  a  distinguished  South- 
ern lady  whose  husband  is  the 
sole  attorney  of  Dr.  Price.  As 
became  her  sex,  she  has  provided 
for  the  moral  wants  of  the  infant 
colony.  Making  an  appeal  to 
the  English  public,  she  has  been 
able  to  get  together  a  noble  libra- 
ry, besides  other  things  essential 
for  a  young  State,  Two  men  of 
eminence  in  England  must  be 
mentioned  with  the  highest  praise 
The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  and  Can- 
on Dale  at  once  brought  the 
claims  of  the  library,  and  the  nat- 
ural wants  of  the  new  settlement, 
before  the  great  English  society 
which  specially  takes  under  its 
charge  religion  and  education — 
the  Christian  Knowledge  Society. 
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The  result  was  what  might  have 
heen  expected.  The  Society  was 
delighted  at  the  opportunity  of 
promoting  religious  and  educa- 
tional development  in  America. 
But  so  were  other  Societies, 
amongst  whom  I  must  particular- 
ize the  'British  and  Foreign  Bible,' 
and  the  'Dublin  Tract. '  Individ- 
uals have  been  equally  active, 
amongst  them  some  of  our  most 
eminent  clergy  and  leading  ladies. 
Where  all  have  done  service,  it 
is  invidious  to  particularize,  but  I 
should  do  great  injustice  if  I  were 
not  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
donations  of  Mrs.  Liscombe  Clarke, 
the  widow  of  one  of  the  great  eccle- 
siastical dignitaries  connected  with 
an  ancient  English  cathedral. — 
It  would  indeed  be  hard  if  human- 
ity were  not  supported  by  the 
high  and  intellectual  consolations 
which  alone  render  it  supportable. 
The  library  is  a  pleasing  stream 
flowing  by  the  side  of  the  thorny 
paths  which  beset  the  course  of 
every  emigrant;  all  that  makes  a 
colony  lovely  ought  to  be  encour- 
aged. 

I  must,  before  concluding,  say  a 
word  about  Venezuela  herself. — 


The  soil  is  fertile — Humboldt, 
none  of  Avhose  prophecies  has  ever 
failed  of  realization,  pronounced 
Venezuela  the  future  queen  of 
cotton,  and  his  opinion  has  been 
corroborated  by  Mr.  Linden,  who 
directs  both  the  Jardin  d'  Accli- 
mation at  Paris  and  the  Zo- 
ological Gardens  of  Brussels. — 
Caraccas  is  also  allowed  to  be  the 
best  tobacco-exporting  town  in 
the  world.  With  such  natural 
advantages,  what  will  be  the  re- 
sult when  an  industrious  English 
population — I  say  English  ad- 
visedly, for  in  England  we  do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  calling  the 
Southerners,  Americans,  we  style 
them  English — settle  in  this  too 
much  neglected  portion  of  the 
globe.  There  is  not  much  fear 
that  they  will  be  without  good 
government.  The  people  which 
produced  such  generals  and  states- 
men as  Washington,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Kobert 
E.  Lee,  Stonewall  Jackson,  and 
last,  but  not  least  Jefferson  Davis^ 
will  fulfill  Mr.  Gladstone's  bril- 
liant statement  in  their  new 
colony.  OxoxiENSis.. 

Oxford,  England,  July  21,  1S67. 
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TRUTH 

What  the  Schoolmistress  read  to  her  Little  Flock.    ■ 

"  The  Schoolmistress  was  polite  enough  to  say  she  would  read  it 
next  day  to  her  little  flock.  But  she  would  tell  the  children,  she 
said  that  there  were  better  reasons  for  truth,  than  could  be  found 
in  mere  experience  of  its  convenience,  and  the  inconvenience  of 
lying." — Autocrat  of  the  Brcal'fast-tahle. 

Come  my  children  listen  to  me 

While  I  tell  you  a  story, 
Which  contains  a  life-long  lesson 

Folded  in  an  allegory. 

Years  ago  when  I  was  younger 

Than  the  youngest  of  you  all, 
Nothing  but  a  little  toddler 

Scarcely  yet  ashamed  to  crawl ; 
Came  to  me  two  lovely  beings 

On  a  glorious  summer's  day, 
,   As  I  wandered  'mid  the  flowers 

In  an  idle  child-like  way. 

One  was  dressed  in  snowy  garments 

And  her  face  was  lily-fair. 
Whilst  her  eyes  like  blue  wood-violets 

Beamed  beneath  her  golden  hair. 
With  a  smile  serene  and  gentle, 

In  my  outstretched  hand  she  placed 
Ivory-blocks  of  snowy  whiteness. 

Golden  letters  on  them  traced. 

Dressed  in  rainbow  hues  the  other, 

And  her  hair  was  black  as  night 
Glowed  her  cheeks  like  full-blown  roses 

'Xeath  her  dark  eyes'  flashing  light. 
Joyous  was  her  laugh  and  ringing 

As  she  said  with  mocking  grace, 
"  Blocks  of  Truth  won't  roll  my  darling 

Take  my  play  things  in  their  place." 

In  my  hand  she  placed,  while  speaking, 

Balls  of  many  a  varied  hue, 
Purple — crimson — green  and  golden 

Mottling  into  pink  and  blue. 
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Ail  were  difterent — but  on  each 

Three  small  letters  might  be  seen, 
Shifting,  changing, — hither,  thither, 

Now  in  purple,  then  in  green. 

Both  their  gifts  with  childish  longing 

In  my  eager  hands  I  grasped, 
Kever  pausing  to  consider 

What  it  was  that  thus  I  clasped. 
Unto  me  they  were  but  play-things 

At  my  will  to  toss  about. 
So  upon  the  grass  I  threw  them 

With  a  merry  joyous  shout. 

Kow  the  blocks  I  shook  and  rattled. 

Then  the  balls  I  rolled  away. 
Caring  not  where  either  went  to 

So  I  had  ray  hour  of  play. 
But  the  balls  while  smoothing  gliding 

Just  where  I  would  have  them  go 
Soon  were  faded,  stained  and  tarnished 

While  the  blocks  were  white  as  snow. 

Then  I  found  I  could  not  trust  them, 

From  my  reach  they'd  glide  away, 
And  although  with  care  I  placed  them, 

Where  I  put  them  would  not  stay. 
One  I  valued  more  than  any, 

Streaked  with  crimson,  flecked  with  gold. 
As  I  dropped  it  from  vaj  fingers 

Underneath  a  rose  bush  rolled; 

But  with  rapid  steps  I  followed 

And  in  eager  child-like  way, 
Soon  was  groping  'neath  the  branches 

Where  I  fancied  that  it  lay. 
But  my  hands  were  scratched  and  bleeding, 

And  my  white  dress  torn  and  stained, 
Whilst  I  wept  in  bitter  sorrow 

E'er  my  treasure  I  regained. 

Then  as  I  grew  older,  wiser. 

And  could  read  the  letters  three, 
Hid  beneath  the  shifting  colors 

I  deciphered  L.  I.  E. 
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And  I  dropped  the  balls  of  Falsehood, 

Took  the  snow-white  blocks  instead 
Where  engraved  in  golden  letters 

"  Truth  "  on  every  one  I  read. 

Thus  I  early  learned  a  lesson — 

Which  to  you  I  fain  would  teach, 
Falsehoods  though  they  roll  so  smoothly 

Often  glide  beyond  our  reach ; 
And  a  lie  we  cannot  follow 

Through  the  devious  ways  'twill  roll 
Without  many  a  spot  and  blemish 

To  the  garments  of  the  soul. 

So  remember  little  children 

Ever  to  your  dying  day — 
That  tlie  pleasure  falsehood  gives  you 

For  its  evils  will  not  pay. 
And  though  Truth  won't  roll  nor  glitter 

With  the  rain-bow's  shifting  dyes 
In  the  end  you'll  always  find  it 

Surer  than  convenient  lies. 


PERFECT    THROUGH    SUFFERING* 

ADAM  REDiA'ivus.  lasts  childhood.     Eegularly  beau- 

"  My  daughter,  Mary,  Mr.  La  f''^  f  ^   ""^"^^^'fy  ^^^   ^«t'  ^"^ 

Fronde-I  expect  you  to  be  good  ^^^  ^^^f  ^.^^  ^^  appearance,   ex- 

n  ■      1    ,,    rr'i  J  „  ♦•  -^  treme    delicacy    of     figure,    and, 

friends."    The  words  rang  out  in     ,  ,,        .-^    .,.^  -,  I 

^r     T7I       IT.  4-        T  1    4-  1  above  all,  a  tragilitv  and  sort  of 

Mr.  Franklin's  most  cordial  style,  ,      ^         \  °,  .  ; 

-,   -r      .        1        ,      T    .      XI     T  tender  sadness  which  were  prob- 
and Louis,  who  stood  in  the  li-     , ,      ^,  ,,      ^  ,  ,  n 

,  n  . ,  1      T 1  •        e  ably  the  result    of    her    state   of 

brary  of  the  splendid  mansion  of  ,     Vi     •         ^   -i  , 

,11        XT,  11-  health,  invested  her  with  attrac- 

the  speaker,  turned  towards  him  , .  ,  .  ,  -,    , 

.  II-        1         1  J  XX  tions    which    seemed    to    appeal 

to  make  his  acknowledgment  to  ,  ,  .  ^,^ 

thp    -oi    crl    1      tl   1-    f-nnk1     and  ®     sympathies,     as    well  as 

° .'     1  X    1   X    1  •  the  attention,    of   the    beholder, 

unceremoniously  presented  to  his  ^,  ■,,.,, 

..  She  responded  with  a  grave  se- 

^OtlCe.  -x      X      XI  4-1  4.-  e 

ou  X  n        c      1   1     1  •  renity  to  the  courtly  greeting  of 

She  was  a  tall,   refined  looking     ,      -^  ,,  °     x     ?• 

.  1    «  .  I-,         -xi    T       -1  the  young   gentleman,  extending 

girl,  fair  as  any  lily,  with  limpid        -,  •;.     ,°  ,"  ]   ■,       -, 

f,  1   1,   -       4?   XT,         4?x  a  delicate   transparent   hand,  re- 

blue  eyes,  and  hair  of   the  soft         ,    -,  ,,  ■,  x     t      •     -h 

nil  ,  .  ,  ,  X  peated  the  welcome  to  Louisville 
yellow  shade,  which  so  rarely  out-  ^,.  ,  ,.  .^.  -.  ^ 
'  which  his  position  as  a  member  of 

*  Continued  from  page  304.  her  father's  household  seemed  to 
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demand.  She  did  not  confine  her 
cordiality  to  words,  "but  in  her 
intercourse  with  Mr.  La  Fronde, 
she  strove,  by  every  gentle  office 
within  her  reach,  to  make  him 
forget  that  he  was  a  stranger  and 
induce  him  to  feel  himself  at 
home. 

A  home  it  was,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  Loui,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  olDtained 
an  insight  into  the  pure  enjoy- 
ment of  domestic  life  and  the 
blessings  of  a  household  whose 
governing  principle  was  peace  and 
good  will  to  all. 

Xever  were  there  two  persons 
who  understood  more  thoroughly 
than  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  did, 
the  meaning  of  the  pleasant  Pagan 

admonition,      "Carpe    diem." 

They  not  only  seized  every  day, 
but  contrived  that  each  of  its 
hours  should  pass  freighted  Avith 
some  amusement  or  enjoyment, 
carrying  out  in  all  their  devices 
the  principle  of  the  greatest  good 
to  the  largest  number,  to  its  full- 
est extent.  Hospitality  held  her 
head-quarters  in  their  gay  and 
charming  home,  and  the  name  of 
their  friends  was  legion,  while 
their  perfect  oneness  of  sentiment 
and  mutual  love  had  passed  al- 
most into  a  proverb.  A  long 
life  of  prosperity  had  been 
theirs,  chequered  now  and  then 
by  the  death  of  fair  and  tenderly 
loved  children  who  passed  away 
almost  before  their  parents  had 
begun  to  realize  that  their  birth 
conferred  an  added  enjoyment  to 
the  happiness  which  had  been 
perfect  without  them. 

Mr.  Franklin  was  one  of  those 
men  in  whom  all  elements  of  char- 
acter seemed  to  blend  in  harmo- 


nious union,  and  who  at  the  same 
time  possessed  the  power  of  calling 
out  whatever  was  best  and  noblest 
in  the  nature  of  those  with  whom 
he  was  associated.  Cordial,  ut- 
terly unselfish,  and  possessed  of 
an  honest  frankness,  which  seems 
to  be  the  special  characteristic  of 
his  State,  his  great  learning,  ready 
wit,  and  indomitable  good  nature, 
gave  him  a  passport  to  every  heart, 
and  as  honors  and  wealth  poured 
in  upon  him,  his  heart,  instead  of 
contracting  and  growing  hard 
under  their  influence,  seemed  to 
expand  into  increased  benevo- 
lence and  generosity  to  all  his 
kind. 

Mrs.  Franklin,  the  belle  of  her 
day,  lost  none  of  her  attractive 
qualities  by  becoming  the  wife  of 
one  so  unusually  beloved  as  her 
husband.  Their  house  became 
the  nucleus  around  which  was 
gathered,  not  only  the  brightest 
spirits  of  Louisville,  but  of  the 
entire  State,  and  when,  after 
having  served  a  number  of  terms 
in  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky, 
Mr,  Franklin  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, the  popularity  which  had 
attended  them  at  home  accompa- 
nied them  to  Washington,  and 
their  reputation  became  cosmo- 
politan. 

Beautiful  in  ]3erson,  witli^  a  ma- 
jestic dignity  of  manner  which 
would  have  graced  a  crowned 
head,  Mrs.  Franklin  made  a 
queen  indeed,  and  in  genuine 
largeness  of  heart,  geniality  of 
disposition,  was  a  helpmeet  well 
worthy  her  husband. 

Mary  at  her  birth  exhibited  the 
same  delicacy  of  constitution 
which  had  distinguished  her  little 
sisters    and  brothers,   and  for  a 
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long  time,  it  seemed  a  certainty 
that  she  would  add  another  to  the 
little  rosewood  coffins  which  lay 
in  the  family  vault.  But  the  cease- 
less care  which  was  exerted  in 
her  behalf  appeared  to  baffle  the 
inherent  disease,  and  she  lived  on, 
though  more  like  some  frail  plant, 
than  a  human  being. 

Her  parents,  who  had  felt  the 
loss  of  their  other  children  more 
as  a  shadowy  grief  than  with  the 
bitterness  of  real  sorrow,  found  in 
this  living  one  an  amount  of  hap- 
piness which  they  had  never  be- 
fore considered  essential,  and 
poured  out  the  deepest  feelings  of 
their  hearts  upon  her.  Their  af- 
fection for  her,  however,  did  not 
resemble  the  warm  and  devoted 
love  they  gave  each  other,  but  be- 
came etherealized,  as  it  were,  and 
sublimated  to  a  higher  and  more 
spiritual  nature. 

Indeed  everything  pertaining  to 
the  gentle  girl  so  appropriately 
named  Mary,  seemed  to  partake 
of  a  pure  and  elevated  character, 
and  to  become  spiritualized  by  the 
mere  impress  of  her  individuality. 
So  apparent  was  this  emenation, 
even  from  her  babyhood,  that  in- 
stead of  the  usual  pet  names  which 
cluster  round  the  cherished  dar- 
ling of  a  home,  her  parents  in- 
stinc^ely  adopted  the  one  of 
"  little  angel."  The  title  was  fast 
becoming  a  household  word,  when 
"the  protest  against  its  use  by 
Mary's  old  nurse,  on  the  ground 
that  a  baby  thus  called  never  grew 
to  childhood,  caused  it  to  be  tac- 
itly abandoned.  Though,  as  she 
grew  on  and  on  in  her  winning 
loveliness,  the  little  one  became 
more  and  more  confirmed  in  char- 
acter to  the  ano;elic  ministrants 


with  whom  she  seemed  worth}-  to 
hold  unseen  communion. 

As  is  often  the  case,  permitted, 
it  would  seem,  by  the  direction  of 
a  special  Providence,  the  child, 
unconsciously  influenced  by  the 
precarious  condition  of  her  health, 
obtained  a  familiarity  with  death 
which  robbed  it  of  half  its  terrors. 
Debarred  from  the  sports  and 
amusements  of  hardier  and  more 
material  children,  and  accustom- 
ed to  the  society  of  persons  much 
older  and  more  advanced  than 
herself,  she  acquired  an  amount  of 
general  information  far  beyond 
her  years,  without  losing  in  any 
degree  the  sweet  simplicity  of 
character  which  formed  one  of  her 
loveliest  traits.  Holding  commun- 
ion with  herself,  as  she  sat  si- 
lent but  most  observant,  in  the 
brilliant  re-unions  in  which  were 
gathered  the  greatest  minds  of  the 
age,  the  girl  learned  to  create  for 
herself  an  inner  world  in  which 
she  mostly  lived,  peopling  it  with 
spiritual  denizens  as  pure  and 
guileless  as  herself.  She  had  lit- 
tle knowledge  of  spiritual  life  in 
any  higher  form  of  expression,  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin,  though 
morally  almost  joerfect,  and  so 
far  as  regarded  their  observance 
of  all  acts  in  which  their  neighbor 
is  concerned,  possessed  little 
more  acquaintance  with  real  vital 
religion,  than  if  they  had  been  a 
couple  of  highly  refined  and  very 
charming  heathen. 

Their  pew,  with  its  cushions 
and  lining  of  purple  velvet,  was 
occupied  with  tolerable  regularity, 
and,  so  far  as  a  decent  outward 
regard  for  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  was  concerned,  it  was 
kept  holy.     But  there  was  no  at- 
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tempt  made  at  even  a  form  of 
Godliness,  and  whatever  good  seed 
fell  from  the  pulpit  upon  their 
hearts  was  soon  choked  by  the 
pleasures  and  riches  of  the  Avorld. 
When  IMary  was  twelve  years 
old,  she  was  too  unwell  to  ac- 
company her  parents  to  Wash- 
ington, and  was  placed  with  a 
relative  of  her  mother's  who  lived 
in  Mississippi.  Happily  for  the 
girl,  this  lady,  in  addition  to  an 
uncommon  loveliness  of  disposi- 
tion, united  a  piety  as  deep  as  it 
was  unostentatious,  and,  under 
her  gentle  teachings,  Mary  Frank- 
lin was  led  into  that  path  whose 
ways  are  pleasantness  and  the  end 
everlasting  life.  So  much  at- 
tached did  she  become  to  her  af- 
fectionate instructress,  that  it  was 
with  almost  a  feeling  of  relief  that 
she  received  the  intimation  that 
her  father  preferred  her  remain- 
ing in  the  quiet  and  healthfulness 
of  her  rural  home,  rather  than 
have  her  subjected  to  the  heat, 
dust,  bustle  and  general  discom- 
fort, which  make  up  the  concomi- 
tants of  Washington  life  during 
the  Long  Session.  The  blessed 
influences  thus  exerted  upon  the 
mind  of  one  so  wise,  and  yet  so 
humble  as  Mary,  did  not  pass 
away  when  she  was  removed  from 
the  sphere  of  their  immediate  ac- 
tion. She  returned  to  her  luxuri- 
ous home,  and  to  all  outward  ap- 
peai'ance,  was  the  same  quiet  girl, 
whose  pre-disposition  to  gravity, 
and  disinclination  for  the  gayety 
in  which  her  parents  delighted, 
formed  the  only  instance  of  a 
want  of  congeniality  between 
them.  But  with  her,  inwardly, 
"old  things  had  passed  away  and 
all  things  had  become  new,"  and, 


from  henceforth,  her  heart  was 
filled  with  "  the  peace  which 
passeth  all  understanding,"  and 
which  overflowed  through  her 
life  in  an  hundred  streams  of 
charity  and  love. 

Her  parents  knew  nothing  af 
the  new  source  of  happiness 
which  filled  the  life  of  their  child, 
and  replaced  with  a  sweet  con- 
tentment, the  spirit  of  unrest 
which,  indefinable,  but  most  clear- 
ly apparent,  had  hitherto  inter- 
posed itself  between  her  and  en- 
joyment. 

They  were  certainly  aware  of  a 
change  which  had  removed  the 
slight  irritability  so  common  to  in- 
valids, and  which  formed  the  only 
blemish  on  her  otherwise  lovely 
charactei".  And,  as  the  time  went 
on,  and  the  girl's  religious  im- 
pressions attained  strength  and 
permanency,  the  gravity  of  her 
manner  was  merged  into  a  uni- 
form cheerfulness,  with  a  pensive 
cast  upon  it,  which  somehow  af- 
fected one  with  the  same  sense  of 
repose  which  is  produced  by  the 
silvery  shower  of  the  morn  falling 
upon  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  some 
strong-rooted  tree. 

She  was  too  timid  and  too  reti- 
cent to  speak  much  of  herself,  the 
more  so,  that  she  dreaded  that  a 
source  of  so  much  happiness  to 
her  should  make  a  barrier  between 
herself  and  her  beloved  parents, 
and  charge  them  with  wrong  as 
it  would  tacitly  seem  to  do.  So 
she  buried  it  deep  in  her  own 
young  heart  and  stood,  by  acts  of 
piety  and  devotion,  to  exemplify 
the  motive  spring  of  her  existence. 
Such  she  was  at  the  time  of  her 
felher's  return,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  Mr.   La  Fonde  into  the 
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household  of  which  he  speedily  be- 
came the  asknowledged  favorite. 

Mr.  Franklin,  who  began  by 
giving  a  dozen  good  qualities  on 
trust,  soon  found  enough  material 
to  warrant  his  contidence  and  just- 
ify a  still  larger  advance  of  it. — 
Loui  was  moral,  daintily  fastidi- 
ous in  his  associations,  scrupu- 
lously high-toned  and  honorable 
as  the  world's  code  of  honor  goes, 
and  withal,  his  finished  education, 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  un- 
doubted talents,  were  greatly  in 
his  favor,  and  Mr.  Franklin  look- 
ed no  deeper  into  his  character, 
and  asked  no  higher  degree  of  ex- 
cellence. 

With  Mrs.  Franklin  his  ease, 
savoir  faire,  and  perfect  grace  of 
manner  were  enchanting,  and  she 
soon  learned  to  look  on  his  com- 
panionship as  a  positive  necessity, 
and  treated  him  with  a  charming 
mixture  of  feminine  dignity  and 
motherly  fondness.  Loui  respond- 
ed most  gracefully,  installed  her 
in  the  place  in  his  aftections  made 
vacant  by  separation  from  his 
aunt,  and  submitted  to  the  course 
of  attention  which  she  applied 
with  a  lazy  nonchalance,  which 
seemed  as  if  he  were  accepting  a 
right. 

There  was  something  about  the 
imperious  beauty  and  half  scorn- 
ful indifterence  of  manner  that 
marked  the  heir  of  La  Fronde, 
which  was  indescribably  attract- 
ive to  every  member  of  the  softer 
sex  with  whom  he  might  be  thrown 
into  association,  and  it  seemed  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
to  pet  him  and  ofter  him  delicate 
favors,  which  would  have  been  re- 
fused with  indignation  were  a  less 
gifted  person  in  question. 


Gifted  he  certainly  was  in  all 
that  is  brilliant  and  attractive, 
and  with  this  addition  to  its  oth- 
er charms,  the  house  of  Mr. 
Franklin  became  gayer  and  more 
popular  than  ever. 

As  the  wmter  melted  into 
spring  the  household  was  engaged 
in  a  perfect  whirl  of  fashionable 
dissipation,  and  every  expedient 
by  which  great  wealth  and  bound- 
less liberality  could  be  made  to 
minister  to  luxury  and  enjoyment, 
was  successfully  resorted  to,  and 
the  result  was  a  state  of  life  which 
tended  to  remove  effectually  from 
Loui's  mind,  all  traces  of  the  hor- 
rible scene  which  had  so  lately 
transpired. 

Mary  Franklin  moved  through 
the  wild  gayety  around  her,  in  it, 
but  not  of  it;  gentle  and  ever 
compliant  to  the  wishes  of  others, 
no  one  suspected  that  her  par- 
ticipation in  scenes  in  which 
young  girls  of  her  age  find  so 
much  delight,  Avas  a  matter  of 
positive  self-sacrifice,  which  would 
have  been  actual  pain,  but  for  a 
new  source  of  happiness  which, 
powerful  as  the  prophet's  rod, 
budded,  flowered,  and  bore  fruit 
almost  simultaneously. 

How  it  came,  or  whence  it 
emanated,  was  a  matter  of  pro- 
found ignorance  to  the  timid 
creature,  who  knowing  that  her 
heart  was  suffused  with  a  new, 
strange  joy,  rested  content  in  that 
knowledge  and,  under  its  sub- 
duing influence,  grew  happier  and 
more  placid  as  the  days  went  on. 

The  inevitable  sequences,  old  as 
the  earth,  when  the  premises 
given  are  too  young  hearts  thrown 
Into  constant  companionship,  was 
re-produced  in  Mary's  case,  and 
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without  owning  the  fact  even  to 
her  own  heart,  she  loved  Loui  La 
Fronde  with  an  absolute  devotion, 
all  the  stronger  that  her  nature 
was  in  general,  calm  and  unde- 
monstrative. She  made  no  more 
examination  into  the  source  or 
springs  of  her  feelings  than  a  bird 
does  when  under  the  skies  of 
spring  she  turns  instinctively  to 
her  mate,  but  poured  out  the 
wealth  of  her  guileless  adoration 
on  a  man,  who  regarded  her  as  he 
did  the  memory  of  some  medieval 
saint,  a  something  sweet,  serene, 
half  holy,  but  utterly  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  life  and  human 
love.  It  was  the  old  story  of 
Clyte  and  the  Apollo — the  poor 
little  flower  gazed  upwards  to  the 
Majesty  blazing  above  her,  thank- 
ful for  the  brightness  which  glori- 
fied her  existence  even  though 
shared  in  common  with  the  Uni- 
verse, and  the  Sun  rode  through 
his  golden  path  without  even  a 
thought  of  the  fragile  creature 
whose  life  was  merged  in  his 
splendor. 

Yet  despite  his  utter  personal 
indifference  to  Miss  Franklin, 
Lou.i  was  subject  to  an  uncon- 
scious, but  most  powerful  influ- 
ence, of  which  she  was  the  cause. 
Her^  loveliness,  perfect  purit}^, 
and  utter  unworldliness,  appealed 
to  his  delicately  sensitive  percep- 
tions, and  through  her,  he  learned 
to  award  to  her  entire  sex  an 
amount  of  respect  which  com- 
pletely reversed  his  former  con- 
victions in  regard  to  them. 

As  strange  as  it  seems,  by  the 
mysterious  workings  of  that  com- 
plicated and  exquisitely  delicate 
machinery  which  propels  the 
world  of  thou2;ht  and  the  inner- 


life,  Loui,  under  the  influence, 
now  indirectly  affecting  him,  was 
actually  learning  to  love,  not  her 
who  produced  it,  but  the  original 
of  the  lovely  i^icture  which  lay 
nestling  on  his  heart. 

Mary  did  not  suffer  in  the 
article  of  lovers,  for  in  addition 
to  her  personal  attractions  and 
refined  manners,  her  father's 
wealth  and  great  popularity  made 
her  an  object  of  almost  universal 
interest.  One  gentleman,  in  par- 
ticular, had  been  exceedingly  de- 
voted previous  to  her  visit  to 
Mississippi,  and  on  her  return,  he 
renewed  his  attentions  in  so  un- 
mistakable a  manner  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  his  affection  or  desire 
for  its  reciprocation.  To  the  as- 
tonishment of  her  own  family  and 
the  circle  in  which  she  moved, 
when  Mr.  Cameron  presented 
himself  as  a  formal  candidate  for 
her  hand,  he  was  mildly  but  so 
decidedly  rejected,  that,  convinced 
of  her  unalterable  determination, 
he  gave  a  public  vent  to  his  dis- 
appointment, and  left  Louisville. 

The  family  were  assembled  one 
rainy  night  in  Mr.  Franklin's 
cosy  sitting  room,  sacred  to  them 
and  a  few  very  intimate  friends, 
and  on  some  chance  remark  being 
made  Avhich  re-called  Mary's 
lover  and  the  unusual  effect  her 
rejection  had  produced  on  him, 
Mr.  Franklin  began  to  banter  her 
in  his  usual  playful  stj'le. 

"Well,  Lady,"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing her  by  the  pet  name  al- 
most as  much  used  as  her  bap- 
tismal one,  "Confess  now,  as  we 
are  in  private,  your  reason  for  re- 
fusing a  man  who  has  every 
quality  for  gaining  a  woman's 
affection,  and  seems  fitted  in  every 
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respect,  to  secure  it.  Come,  sweet, 
why  didn't  you  marry  Cameron?" 

Stie  bent  her  head  over  the 
pretty  crochet  work  in  her  slight 
hands,  and,  while  her  fair  face 
flashed  rosy  pink  as  the  lining  of 
a  shell,  she  said  quietly,  "Father, 
I  did'nt  love  him." 

"I  think,  my  dear,  said  Mrs. 
Pranklin,  looking  up  from  the 
game  of  ecarte  which  she  was 
playing  with  Loui,  "  that  you 
scarcely  allowed  yourself  time 
enough  to  know  your  real  feelings 
on  the  subject." 

"Feeling  is  not  a  matter  of 
time  mother,  nor  is  love,"  was  the 
quiet  reply. 

"Hurrah  for  my  Lady!"  ex- 
claimed her  father,  who  regarded 
all  she  said  or  did  with  the  de- 
light mingled  with  surprise  which 
one  displays  at  the  unexpected 
acumen  of  a  little  child.  "My 
dear,  I  think  she  has  you  there! 
But  it  ieelmg  and  love  is  not  a 
matter  of  time,  of  what  is  it  Lady 
Bird?"  and  he  patted  the  bended 
head. 

"Of  the  heart,  father,"  she 
said,  looking  earnestly  at  him. 

"Heyday,"  he  laughed  in  re- 
turn, as  he  winked  towards  his 
wife,  "here  is  a  feminine  Saul 
among  the  prophets — what  do  you 
know  of  hearts  and  love,  Rose- 
bud?" 

"Enough  to  know  that  I  did 
not  love  Mr.  Cameron,"  was  the 
reply,  in  a  tone  of  quiet  decision; 

"  You  are  your  father's  own 
child,  sweet — reasoning  in  a  circle, 
and  not  to  be  driven,  b}-  any 
amount  of  argument,  from  your 
position!  Will  you  please  to  in- 
form me  how  you  know  you  didn't 
love  Mr.   Cameron?" 

VOL.  Ill NO.    V. 


"  Yes,  father,"  she  said  simply, 
while  the  crotchet  needle  of  gold 
and  mother  of  pearl  seemed  to  fly 
through  her  fingers.  "  I  never 
blushed  when  he  came,  nor  sighed 
when  he  went  away,  and  my  heart 
never  told  me  when  he  was  near, 
as  I  know  it  would  do  if  I  loved 
him— I  did  not  wonder  if  I  could 
be  worthy  of  him,  or  fear  I  could 
never,  do  what  I  might,  be 
able  to  gain  his  love — I  didn't  feel 
that  he  was  my  very  life — I  didn't 
— I  didn't  love  him,  father!" 

"Did  3'ouever  love  any  body. 
Pet?"  said  her  father,  half  in  earn- 
est. "  By  Jove,  my  dear,  your 
daughter  is  indeed  an  adept  in  ars 
amandi!  La  Fronde,  if  you  desire 
any  information  in  the  premises, 
I  advise  you  to  call  on  this  young 
professor!"  and  Mr.  Franklin 
pinched  the  cheek  of  the  young 
person  he  was  eulogizing. 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  was  the  po- 
lite reply,  as  Mr.  lia  Fronde  ex- 
amined the  five  cards  just  dealt 
him  by  his  spirited  adversary,  "  I 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  your 
offer,  but — I  have  the  king,"  with 
a  bow  to  Mrs.  Franklin,  "but  as 
I  have  no  desire  to  become  a  pu- 
pil in  the  science  of  love,  I  am 
compelled  to  decline  it."  Meet- 
ing the  bright  eyes  of  his 
partner  at  this  moment,  Mr. 
La  Fronde  was  struck  by  a 
very  peculiar  expression  in  them, 
and  a  disagreeable  sensation  shot 
through  his  mind  to  the  effect 
that  a  deeper  meaning  was  at- 
tached to  his  careless  Avords  than 
he  had  by  any  means  intended. 

He    said  nothing  further,   but 

finished  his  game  in  which  he  was 

winner,  and  then  claimed  a  game 

of  chess  from  Miss  Franklin. — 

28 
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She  laid  aside  her  crotchet  to  en-  Her  parents  looked  on  with  de- 
gage  in  her  favorite  amusement,  lighted  interest  at  the  game, 
which  brought  the  clear  astute-  which  was  speedily  ended  by  a 
ness  of  her  intellect  into  full  ex-  series  of  brilliant  moves  on  the 
ercise,  and  took  her  place  at  the  part  of  Loui,  and  when  his  tri- 
table  with  an  alacrity  which  clear-  umphant  "  check  mate"  rang  out,^ 
ly  attested  her  satisfaction.  they  exchanged  significant  smiles. 


UNWRITTEX  3IUSIC. 

Grand  is  the  gilded  organ's  note 

When  in  Cathedrals  vast  and  dim 
Through  nave  and  aisle  its  deep  tones  float 

In  wailing  dirge  or  lofty  hymn. 
Sweet  is  the  Church-bell's  mellow  peal, 

At  rosy  dawn  or  twilight  hour, 
As  soft  yet  sad  its  low  chimes  steal 

From  snowy  spire  or  ivied  tower. 

And  sweet  at  night  the  silver  lute 

On  raoon-lit  lake,  or  light  guitars 
In  orange  bowers,  or  sound  of  flute 

When  crimson  skies  first  glow  with  stars. 
And  sweet  to  hear  at  ruddy  morn 

The  shepherd's  pipe,  the  reaper's  strain. 
The  echo  of  the  huntsman's  horn 

In  forest  depths — o'er  hill  and  plain. 

But  sweeter  still  the  melodies 

From  nature's  countless  harps  that  steal; 
Xow  soft  as  zephyr's  faintest  sighs, 

Xow  grand  as  rolling  thunder's  peal. 
He,  who  communes  with  her  in  love. 

Will  hear  weird  lyres  in  leafy  trees; 
An  orchestra  in  every  grove, 

A  minstrel  in  each  wandering  breeze — 

Pastoral  hymns  in  tasselled  corn. 
The  rustling  wheat  in  golden  sheen. 

The  orisons  of  larks  at  dawn. 
The  bleat  of  flocks  on  hills  of  si'een : 
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Sweet  idyls  in  the  low  of  herds, 

The  cascade's  fall  o'er  mossy  stones, 
The  babbling  brook,  the  song  of  birds. 

Or  pine-grove's  mournful  undertones. 

Her  music  suits  our  changeful  moods — 

Xow  gay  as  airy  madrigal; 
Plaintive  anon  as  autumn  woods. 

Or  dirges  in  death's  ritual. 
Our  fitful  moods  oft  shift  and  change — 

Her  notes  remain  in  every  clime 
Unaltered  by  the  flight  of  age, 

Sweet  now  as  when  in  Eden  time. 

Birds  hushed  their  warblings  in  surjDrise, 

And  sought  their  nests  in  arbors  dim. 
To  list  beneath  Eve's  purple  skies 

Earth's  bridal  pair's  first  vesper  hymn. 
In  wastes  where  winds  like  demons  howl 

Is  heard  the  hum  of  insect  wing; 
Though  croak  the  raven — hoot  the  owl, 

E'en  there  glad  birds  oft  carols  sing 

Sounds  grating  to  our  mortal  ears 

In  God's  accord — the  bittern's  wail 
In  unison  with  starry  spheres. 

Or  silver-throated  nightingale. 
Earth,  ocean  and  the  vaulted  skies 

To  God  one  ceaseless  anthem  raise. 
In  choral  tones  their  voices  rise, 

Though  man  withhold  his  hymn  of  praise! 

Norfolk,  Virginia. 
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MARY  ASHBUETOX. 


A      TALE      OF      MARYLAND      LIFE 


"  "Well,  young  Chauncey  goes 
to-morrow  to  college,  starts  off 
for  the  finishing  touch  to  his  edu- 
cation," said  father  one  morning 
at  breakfast,  and  leaning  back  in 
his  chair,  tooth-pick  in  hand  just 
previous  to  using  it. 

"  Gone!"  I  exclaimed,  looking 
up  hurriedly. 

"  Yes,  why  child,  what  makes 
you  so  white?  What  have  you  to 
do  with  it,  whether  he  comes  or 
goes?" 

"  Nothing,  sir,"  I  stammered, 
*'  the  coffee  is  very  hot  and  burns 
my  tongue."  So  it  did  partially. 
I  wasn't  altogether  guilty  of  a 
falsehood. 

"  Well,  girl,  be  careful  and  let 
it  cool  awhile.  Yes,  he's  going, 
and  may  joy  go  with  him,  too,  for 
he's  a  smart  young  man  for  all 
he  didn't  notice  much  what  was 
doing  on  the  farm,  and  they  say 
he'll  take  high  honors  at  the  Uni- 
versity. I  like  the  boy  and  hope 
he'll  do  well." 

"  Yes, "  replied  mother,  "he's 
a  well  disposed  young  man,  and 
will  turn  out  well,  I  expect.  How 
they'll  miss  him  at  home." 

What  did  Mary  say?  Sickened 
to  death  I  felt  as  if  light  and  life 
had  been  taken  from  me.  My 
heart  fell  like  a  stone  in  my  bo- 
som; an  aching  misery  crept  over 
me. 

Gone!  I  near  him  no  more! — 
To  pursue  the  same  dull  routine, 

*  Continued  from  page  329. 


to  rise  in  the  early  dawn  to  the 
same  duties,  to  pass  the  day  as 
heretofore  in  employments  that 
dreams  of  his  presence  had  ren- 
dered pleasant  to  me,  to  look  at 
the  same  scenes,  his  home  that 
had  never  wanted  his  presence 
before,  the  landscape  that  I  knew 
he  looked  on  and  enjoyed  in  com- 
mon with  one  whom  he  knew  not, 
yet  whose  kindred  soul  rejoiced 
in  the  same  with  him. 

Going!  The  light  would  depart 
with  him.  All  pleasure  was  sud- 
denly taken  from  life,  and  it  seem- 
ed not  worth  living.  All  its  beau- 
ty gone  and  I  must  wearily  drag 
myself  through  my  wonted  tasks 
without  interest  save  in  the  sense 
of  doing  what  my  conscience  re- 
quired of  me. 

Like  an  automaton  I  arose, 
helped  to  clear  up  the  table,  put 
the  room  to  rights,  then  unable 
to  stem  the  flood  of  sorrow  that 
had  suddenly  poured  into  my 
heart,  I  rushed  into  the  garden, 
threw  myself  under  a  rosebush, 
and  gave  utterance  to  the  sobs 
that  had  choked  ni}-  throat  to 
suffocation.  It  was  autumn  then, 
I  remember,  for  the  wind  blew 
the  scarlet  and  orange  leaves  over 
me  from  the  woods,  as  if  saying, 

"  Grieve  not— grieve  not.  See, 
we  are  reft  of  our  hopes  and  our 
beaut3^  Learn  from  us  that  as 
the  Avinds  scatters  our  glory  and 
sends  our  leafless  branches  to  toss 
upon  the  blast,  so  are  the  dreams 
of  youth  dissipated  by  the  cold 
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breath  of  reality  and  the  bare 
strippings  of  time." 

The  Hermosa  bent  ever  me, 
sent  one  of  its  sweet  little  buds  to 
kiss  my  cheek,  but  its  pretty  shell- 
work  did  not  move  my  loving  ad- 
miration as  usual.  The  dwarf 
pear  tree  leisurely  dropped  its 
great  yellow  tribute  at  my  feet, 
but  their  lusciousness  was  noth- 
ing to  me  then.  Just  opposite 
grew  my  tall  scarlet  dahlia,  a 
miracle  of  beauty  I  had  ever 
thought,  with  its  shaded  gorge- 
ousness.  I  looked  at  it  and  won- 
dered that  I  had  ever  cared  for  it, 
and  brushed  the  poor  little  bud 
away  impatiently,  for  the  sight  of 
all  I  had  formerly  enjoyed  sick- 
ened me  just  then. 

Going  I  If  I  could  see  him  only 
before  he  started.  But  that  was 
impossible.  He  would  bid  his 
friends  farewell.  They  would 
have  the  liberty  of  taking  his 
hand,  of  pouring  into  his  ear  their 
wishes,  of  receiving  his  in  return. 
To  them  would  be  shown  his 
emotion  at  parting,  while  I  with 
my  heart  full  of  unutterable  sor- 
row and  tenderness,  must  not 
even  see  him,  hear  him  speak  one 
last  word,  or  say  one  to  him  in  re- 
turn. 

Going!  Ah!  Yes,  My  fancy 
pictured  the  change  with  all  its 
train  of  consequences.  He  was  to 
go  among  brilliant  strangers,  ex- 
cite attention  and  admiration 
wherever  he  went,  leave  forever 
the  simple  pleasures  of  home  and 
of  boyhood,  while  the  career  of 
manhood  opened  wide  with  splen- 
did promises  for  him,  taking  him 
away  from  my  neighborhood, 
never,  perhaps,  to  live  there  again. 
He  would  be  rich,   distinguished. 


attracting  the  world's  denizens 
around  him.  They  would  de- 
light in  doing  him  honor.  Beau- 
tiful women  would  lavish  their 
smiles  upon  him  and  he  might 
choose  from  them  whom  he  would. 
He  would  establish  himself  in 
life;  marry — oh!  that  heart-throb! 
— undoubtedly  Adele  Fleurry. — 
For  a  moment  I  hated  her  in- 
tensely. A  bitter  spasm  of  jeal- 
ousy sprang  up  to  be  repressed 
with  horror  immediately,  with 
horror  at  my  wickedness:  but  I 
could  not  think  of  her  and  Alfred 
together  without  suffering. 

As  I  wept  under  the  bush, 
abandoned  to  grief  and  convinced 
in  this,  my  first  grief,  that  the 
world  had  nothing  farther  for  me, 
I  heard  my  mother  calling.  Oh! 
horror!  I  had  been  there  an  hour 
and  my  morning  walk  left  neg- 
lected. 

Most  fortunately  I  had  not  in- 
dulged much  in  the  luxury  of 
weeping,  or  my  reddened  eyes 
would  have  had  to  be  accounted 
for.  Kunning  up  to  my  room,  I 
bathed  my  aching  forehead  and 
brushed  my  hair  before  I  present- 
ed myself  before  her. 

"What's  the  matter,  Mary? 
3^ou  look  sick,"  she  asked  looking 
at  me  in  surprise. 

"  I  am  not  well,  mother.  I  was 
in  the  garden  among  the  flowers 
and  the  sun  was  warm.  Perhaps 
that  made  my  head  ache. 

My  mother  was  a  most  practical, 
matter-of-fact  woman,  and  took 
me  simply  at  my  word. 

"Don't  go  out  again  among 
them  at  that  hour  if  you  can 
help  it,"  she  said,  then  continued 
the  operation  of  paring  peaches 
for  drying.     I   sat   down   to   help 
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her,  peeling  off  the  soft,  fuzzy 
rind  of  peach  after  peach  from  a 
great  basket  that  was  on  the  floor 
between  us,  while  each  held  a 
white  pan  in  her  lap  in  which  we 
placed  the  uncut  peaches. 

We  were  in  what  we  called 
"the  clean  kitchen,"  a  little  room 
partitioned  off  from  the  great 
kitchen,  where  the  more  particu- 
lar operations  of  the  culinary  de- 
partment were  performed. 

I  was  too  lifeless  and  dull  to 
take  an  interest  in  any  work,  and 
just  pared  on  mechanically,  my 
thoughts  far  away  from  all  that 
surrounded  me,  as  the  ripe  beauti- 
ful fruit  turned  up  one  rosy  cheek 
after  another  to  me,  the  sunlight 
glancing  in  at  the  half-open  door, 
the  bees  humming  musically  over 
the  honey- suckles  at  the  win- 
dow;— sucking  the  coral  cups  with 
so  much  thoughtless  pleasure  that 
I  envied  them  the  power  of  en- 
joyment. 

If  1  could  only  see  him  again. 
Perhaps  he  would  pass  out  as  was 
his  won't  and  I  would  not  be  at 
my  window  to  see,  a  chance  lost 
of  seeing  again  one  who  was — to 
me  nothing — yet  to  me  so  dear 
that  I  would  willingly  have  sacri- 
ficed my  life  for  him  to  whom  I 
was  scarcely  known  enough  to 
exchange  the  common  courtesies 
of  life  with. 

But  I  pared  on  answering  my 
mother's  commonplace  observa- 
tions as  well  as  1  could,  and  try- 
ing to  assume  an  appearance  of 
interest  in  what  she  said,  the 
lacking  mind  often  betraying  it- 
self in  answers  to  her  questions. 

That  night  when  I  had  pressed 
my  cheek  to  the  pillow,  the  tears 
that  had  been  restrained  during 


the  day,  flowed  copiously  and  I 
wept  till  my  head  ached  again. 
Of  course  I  had  looked  my  last  at 
the  home  that  held  him,  its  pre- 
cious jewel  for  a  few  brief  houi-s 
more. 

The  clouds  that  evening  had 
been  dark  and  lowering.  He 
Avould  leave  then  in  rain  with 
shadows  upon  the  future  that 
promised  so  fair.  !N'o,  no,  it  could 
be  no  augury  for  him ; — his  future 

boded  no  ill,  while  mine ,  but 

I  closed  my  eyes  and  shut  out  the 
thought  for  that.  Trust,  trust,  I 
murmured,  trying  to  weep  myself 
into  a  calm,  there  are  objects 
enough  left  to  love,  the  wealth  of 
your  affection  to  lavish  upon,  and 
your  life  will  not  be  thrown  away, 
Mary. 

I  had  watched  the  glancing 
lights  about  the  mansion,  had 
seen  them  appear  in  the  upper 
story  one  by  one.  There  were  no 
guests  staying  there  now,  that 
summer  had  departed.  I  watched 
the  shadows  upon  the  window 
panes,  and  imagined  one  that 
flickered  restlessly  to  and  fro  as 
with  youthful,  impatient  move- 
ments, to  be  his.  "When  the 
lights  were  all  extinguished  and 
complete  darkness,  mist  and  rain 
had  settled  upon  the  scene,  I 
knew  that  he  had  laid  his  head 
upon  his  boyhood's  pillow  for  the 
last  time  and  that  a  few  hours 
more  would  see  him  far  away 
from  them,  his  family  and 
friends; — from  me  who  was  noth- 
ing to  him. 

I  slept  at  last  and  dreamed  that 
we  both  had  cast  oft"  this  sorrow- 
ful burden  of  mortality  and  stood 
as  spirits  before  the  immensity  of 
space,  alone  in  the  silent  land. — 
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There  I  could  claim  him  as  my 
own,  thrice  glorified  twin  si^irit, 
trembling  with  joy  at  being  with 
him  where  the  world  was  ours, 
boundless  space  around  us,  soli- 
tary save  in  the  fulness  of  his 
presence  and  companionship. 

"We  are  alone,"  I  said,  and 
timidly  extended  my  hand  to  sus- 
tain him,  for  the  cloudy  pave- 
ment rolled  from  under  our  feet 
and  I  saw  him  sinking, — sink- 
ing.— 

I  awoke.  The  grey  dawn  was 
stealing  in  at  my  window.  I 
arose  looked  towards  his.  There 
were  several  lights  streaming  from 
them  and  figures  moving  hurredly 
about  as  if  disturbed  at  an  un- 
wonted hour.  Presently  by  the 
ilawning  day  I  saw  a  carriage 
driven  out  rapidly,  appearing  and 
disappearing  between  the  groops 
of  trees  until  it  was  lost  to  view 
up  the  winding  highway. 

"He  is  gone."  I  laid  my  fore- 
head on  the  sill  and  said  with  the 
calmness  of  despair.  "You  have 
no  right  to  weep.  He  is  nothing 
to  you,  would  scorn  you  if  he 
knew  the  nature  of  your  feelings, 
or  give  you  pity  which  is  far 
worse  than  scorn.  You  will  per- 
haps never  speak  to  him  again, 
never  again  most  probably — oh! 
myFatherl  no,  this  is  blasphemy. 
You  have  no  right  to  call  upon 
Him  for  relief  from  a  pain  which 
is  self-natured.  Conquer  this 
now.  I  will  pray  to  be  a  better 
sister  and  daughter  and  the  de- 
light and  exquisite  pain  of  loving 
him  must  be  denied  me." 

I  sprang  up  and  dressed  myself 
rapidly,  arranged  my  room,  ran 
■down  stairs,  was  out  in  the  diary 
before  the  sun  had  risen,  made  up 


my  father's  favorite  cakes  for 
breakfast,  and  transplanted  a 
flower  before  the  family  had  made 
their  appearance. 

"Hey-o,  Miss  Smartness,  what 
brought  you  up  so  early  this 
morning,"  cried  father,  coming 
into  the  dining-room  in  his  shirt 
sleeves. 

"Business,  father,"  I  answered 
briskly  and  with  forced  cheerful- 
ness. "Don't  you  see  what  I've 
been  doing V" 

"  They  must  have  been  stirring 
early  at  the  Grove,"  he  remarked. 
"  I  saw  the  carriage  tracks  just 
now  when  I  went  to  the  gate.  I 
suppose  the  young  man's  oft'." 

I  busied  myself  about  the  break- 
fast table  to  conceal  the  pain  that 
the  mention  of  him  would  force 
into  my  countenance. 

"  Susan,  go  feed  them  chickens 
directly,"  called  out  mother  from 
the  cleankitchen,  "Well,  Mary," 
she  said,  coming  in,  "you  did 
stir  yourself  early  this  morning. 
Maybe  we'll  get  a  lot  of  peaches 
to-day,  now  the  weather's  cleared 
oft"." 

"Yes,  mother,  we'll  work  hard. 
I  feel  as  if  I  could  do  a  great 
many  to-day.  My  fingers  are 
quite  in  the  humor  for  Avork." 

I  did  work  hard  that  day,  never 
allowing  myself,  if  I  could  help  it, 
a  moment's  time  for  thought.  Yet 
thought  would  come  sometimes  in 
spite  of  me,  and  then  the  sensa- 
tion was  a  sickening  nausea  of 
life,  a  vacuity  that  unnerved  me 
com]Dletely  for  the  moment,  but  I 
aroused  myself,  wound  up  my 
energies  to  a  painful  pitch,  work- 
ed on  till  night  came  and  I  was 
again  in  my  room,  again  found 
myself  looking  with  straining  eyes 
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towards  his  deserted  home,  again 
stealing  that  forbidden  fruit. 

Ah!  poor  young  heart!  who 
cares  for  its  feeble  beating — its 
lifelessnessV  The  God  that  made 
it?  It  was  wrong,  I  acknowledge, 
to  indulge  this  passion,  but  I 
could  not  help  loving  him,  the 
only  human  creature  kindred  in 
taste  and  feeling  that  I  knew  in 
all  that  dreary  waste  of  social  and 
intellectual  solitude.  The  future 
must  have  keener  pangs  for  me 
still  and  I  know  it;  but  never  can 
1  unlove  what  I  once  have  loved, 
and,  though  buried  in  my  heart, 
that  love  will  be  there  still, 

I  thought  of  his  mother — how 
she  must  miss  him — what  a  deso- 
late place  her  handsome  home 
must  be  to  her  now  that  he  was 
gone,  pictured  to  my  imagination 
her  wanderins;  to  and  fro  in  his 


wonted  haunts,  her  eye  constantly 
alighting  upon  objects  endeared 
by  association  with  him,  and  ever 
grieving  her  mother's  heart  by 
the  separation  from  him,  her  only 
child.  I  felt  such  intense,  burn- 
ing sympathy  for  her,  could  have 
laid  my  head  upon  her  stately 
shoulder  and  wept  with  her. 

There  were  fewer  lights  in  the 
Grove  windows, — his  were  gone. 
How  my  thoughts  followed  him, 
trying  to  fancy  him  where  he  was- 
in  so  strange  a  place,  seperated 
from  all  he  loved  and  who  loved 
him.  Then  I  remembered  him 
in  my  prayers,  saying  to  myself 
that  it  was  all  I  could  do  for  one 
who  was  nothing  to  me,  yet  about 
whom  every  fibre  of  my  heart  had 
wound  themselves  irrecoverably. 
It  surely  could  not  be  wrong  to 
indulge  m3'self  that  far. 

(to  be  contixued.) 


KODES'   BRIGADE   AT   SEVEX    PINES— MAY  30TH,   1862. 

Down  by  the  valley  'mid  thunder  and  lightning, 
Down  by  the  valley  'mid  jettings  of  light, 
Down  by  the  deep  crimson  valley  of  Eichmond, 
The  twenty-five  hundred  moved  on  to  the  fight. 
Onward,  still  ownard,  to  the  portals  of  glory. 
To  the  sepulchred  chambers,  yet  never  dismayed, 
Down  by  the  deep  crimson  valley  of  Eichmond 
Marched  the  bold  warriors  of  Eodes'  brigade. 

See  ye  the  fires  and  flashes  still  leaping 

Hear  ye  the  beating  and  pelting  of  storm, 

See  ye  the  banners  of  proud  Alabama, 

In  front  of  her  columns  move  steadily  on ; 

Hear  ye  the  music  that  gladdens  each  comrade 

As  it  comes  through  the  air  'mid  torrents  of  sounds. 

Hear  ye  the  booming  adown  the  red  valley. 

Carter  unbuckles  his  swarthy  old  hounds. 
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Twelfth  Mississippi!  I  saw  your  brave  column 

Push  through  the  channels  of  living  and  dead, 

Twelfth  Alabama!  why  weep  your  old  war  horse,* 

He  died,  as  he  wished,  in  the  gear  at  your  head. 

Seven  Pines!  you  will  tell  on  the  pages  of  glory. 

How  the  blood  of  the  South  ebbed  away  'neath  your  shade, 

How  the  lads  of  Virginia  fought  in  the  Eed  Valley 

And  fell  in  the  columns  of  Rodes'  brigade. 

Fathers  and  mothers,  ye  weep  for  your  jewels. 
Sisters,  ye  weep  for  your  brothers  in  vain, 
Maidens  ye  weep  for  your  sunny-eyed  lovers, 
Weep,  for  they  never  can  come  back  again, 
"Weep  ye ;  but  know  that  the  signet  of  freedom 
Is  stamped  in  the  hillocks  of  earth  newly  made. 
And  know  ye  that  victory,  the  shrine  of  the  mighty, 
Stands  forth  on  the  colors  of  Rodes'  brigade. 

Maidens  of  Southland!  come  bring  ye  bright  flowers. 
Weave  ye  a  chaplet  for  the  brow  of  the  brave. 
Bring  ye  the  emblems  of  Freedom  and  victory. 
Bring  ye  the  emblems  of  Death  and  the  Grave, 
Bring  ye  some  motto  befitting  a  Hero, 
Bring  ye  exotics  that  never  will  fade, 
Come  to  the  deep  crimsoned  valley  of  Richmond 
And  crown  the  young  chieftan  w^ho  led  his  brigade.! 

*  Col.  R.  T.  Jones.       t  Afterwards  Major  General  R.  E.  Rodes. 
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My  first  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Clay  was  in  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
where  I  was  introduced  to  him  by 
my  father,  who  had  kept  up 
friendly  relations  with  him  for  a 
long  time  previous.  I  think  he 
was  attending  to  some  law  busi- 
ness for  my  father.  His  kind 
and  affable  manners,  together 
with  the  prestige  of  his  being  a 
distinguished    member    of    Con- 


gress, won  my  youthful  admira- 
tion. I-  did  not  meet  him  for 
many  years  afterwards,  when  he 
was  invited  to  dine  with  several 
other  distinguished  men  at  Col. 
P's.  where  I  was  staying.  Mrs. 
P.  said  to  me,  Mr.  Clay  will  take 
you  to  dinner,  watch  me  and  I 
will  give  you  the  signal  to  rise; 
for  after  Mr.  Clay  takes  two  or 
three  glasses  of  wine,  he  begins  to 
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be  rather  familiar.      "He  would 
not  dare  to  take  a  liberty  with 
me,"   I    replied.      He  conversed 
most  delightfully  during  the  din- 
ner, and  after  the  .cloth  was   re- 
moved,  he   poured  out  his  third 
glass  and  became  very  confident- 
ial.   I    looked    at    Mrs.    P.    and 
we  rose  and  went  into  the  draw- 
ing room,  where  I  repeated  the 
assertion,  "he  dare  not  put  his 
hand  on  me."     I  was  standing  by 
the  mantle-piece  when  the  gentle- 
men  entered.     Mr.   Clay  walked 
straight  up  to   me,   and  put  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder  as  if  I  had 
been  a  child.     I  drew  haughtily 
back.      "Ah,  yes"  said  he  smil- 
ing,    "you    are    proud — all    you 
P's.   are    proud  people.     I  have 
known  you  a  long  time.     I  knew 
your  father  before  you  were  born, 
when  I  was  a  white-headed  boy 
in  Mr.  Wythe's   office,   I  was  in- 
troduced by  him  to  your  father, 
and  then  I  thought    it  a  great 
honor  to  be  introduced  to  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress."    Itookachair, 
Mr.  Clay  sat  down  beside  me,  and 
in  a  very  quiet  and  sober   manner 
began  to   ask  me   a  great  many 
questions   about    myself- — among 
others,  how  many  children  I  had. 
"Two   girls  and  three  boys"   I 
replied.     "And  which  gives  you 
most  anxiety — your  boys  or  your 
girls?"     "  They  are  all  too  young 
to  give  me  anything  but  pleasure" 
I  answered.     "  My  girls  "  said  he, 
have  given  me  great  happiness, 
but  clasping  his  hands  and  look- 
ing up  with    tears    in    his    eyes, 
"Oh,  my  boys, — oh!   my  boys — " 
Of  course  I  q,sked  no  questions, 
and  turned  the    conversation  as 
soon  as  I  could. 

The  last  time  we  met  was  in 


Louisville,  where  he  made  his  last 
speech  in  Court,  in  a  famous  will 
case.  The  Court  room  was  fitted 
up  like  an  amphitheatre,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  ladies,  and 
every  jDlace  was  crowded.  It  was  - 
known  it  was  the  last  case  in 
which  he  would  appear.  His 
speech  interested  everybody, 
though  as  it  was  a  close  argu- 
ment in  legal  questions,  few  could 
understand  it.  He,  however, 
threw  in  some  amusing  episodes 
and  we  sat  it  through.  After  the 
room  was  cleared,  I  went  and 
spoke  to  Mm.  He  received  me 
in  his  usual  friendly  way — said 
"  he  was  sorry  to  see  me  there — 
the  society  was  not  congenial  to 
me,  go  to  Lexington  where  it  is 
more  select."  This  was  said  so 
long  ago  that  it  can  offend  no  one 
living  there  now. 

DAIRY. 

1838. — On  yesterday  our  mess 
in  company  with  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty others  dined  at  the  President's. 
The  dinner  was  French.  The 
Xtlateau  which  adorned  the  centre 
of  the  table  had  been  ordered  for 
"Napoleon,  but  did  not  arrive  in 
Paris  before  the  dethroned  Em- 
peror was  safe  in  St.  Helena. — 
The  French  Government  would 
not  purchase  it,  and  some  Amer- 
ican gentlemen,  under  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  pur- 
chased it  for  the  President's  house. 
The  numerous  candles  and  the 
glass  chandelier  above  threw  a 
blaze  of  light  upon  us  which  was 
painful  to  my  eyes,  nevertheless  I 
spent  a  pleasant  two  hours  with 
Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  be- 
tween whom  I  sat.  Some  racj' 
badinage  took    place  across  and 
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between  the  President  and  Mr. 
Clay.  Mr.  Clay  somewhat  in  a 
melancholy  mood — certainly  in  a 
moralizing,  said  that  he  felt  that 
it  would  be  a  luxury  to  go  home 
quietly  and  remain  on  his  planta- 
tion, watch  trees  and  horses,  put  up 
fences,  &c.  Mr.  Van  Buren  re- 
plied, that  there  were  moments 
when  all  public  servants  felt  as 
Mr.  Clay  expressed  himself,  but 
if  they  were  to  try  it  they  would 
be  miserable;  that  in  this  life  we 
must  either  kick  or  be  kicked,  and 
that  the  excitement  of  kicking 
was  most  agreeable.  However 
Mr.  Clay  thought  he  was  an  ex- 
ception, and  would  be  happy  in 
his  Kentucky  home.  To  which 
Mr.  Van  Buren  replied,  "  Well, 
\i  you  insist,  Mr.  Clay,  J  have  no 
objections  to  your  retiring  for  the 
next  six  or  seven  years."  It  sur- 
prised Mr.  Clay  to  hear  Mr.  Van 
Buren  talk  so  in  his  own  pleas- 
ant and  impudent  vein,  and  he 
rejoined,  "  1  don't  like  to  be  be- 
hind hand,  Mr.  President,  in  good 
nature — suppose  you  try  the  re- 
tirement." "I  don't  sigh  for 
privacy  but  take  things  as  I  find 
them  in  the  White  House,"  Mr. 
Van  Buren  answered. 

Mr.  Clay  alluded  to  his  daught- 
ers very  touchingly,  and  to  his 
wife  being  supported  under  her 
heavy  afflictions  by  her  piety. — 
After  taking  five  or  six  glasses  of 
wine  he  become  very  excited  and 
said  severe  things  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
which  I  did  not  hear  without 
raising  my  dissenting  voice  and 
giving  Mr.  Clay  his  due.  He 
grew  more  and  more  bitter,  and 
repeatedly  said  Mrs. it  is  be- 
cause I  know  him  better  than  you 
that  I  say  he  is  the  worst  public 


man  in  the  United  States  except 
Jackson,  and  that  he  is  the  most 
purely  selfish  man  alive.  "  At 
least,  Mr.  Clay,"  I  replied  in  an 
earnest  voice,  "  Mr.  Calhoun 
is  not  given  to  harsh  strictures  on 
others,  for  I  was  three  weeks  in 
the  same  house  with  him  and  nev- 
er heard  him  speak  as  harshly  of 
any  one  as  you  have  done  in  my 
presence  of  Mr.  Calhoun  at  this 
dinner."  He  felt  the  rebuke  but 
took  it  good  naturedly. 

March,  16th.— The  sub-treas- 
ury was  discussed  by  the  leading 
men  on  both  sides.  Judge  Long- 
street,  from  Georgia,  says  Mr. 
Calhoun  converted  him  to  sub- 
treasury  by  his  powerful  argu- 
ments. Says  he  is  disappointed 
in  Mr.  Clay,  both  as  to  nature 
and  manner.  Mr.  Clay  made 
some  very  severe  thrusts  at  Mr. 
Calhoun,  who  rose  in  his  place 
and  promised  to  cancel  the  debt. 
Mr.  Clay  replied,  he  was  ready  to 
meet  him  in  that  house  or  any 
where  else. 

Mr.  Crittendon  made  a  speech 
Avhich  delighted  the  gentlemen  of 
our  mess.  Judge  Longstreet  says 
he  is  not  behind  his  colleague, 
Mr.  Clay,  either  in  sense  or  elo- 
quence. 

Makch,  17th. — To-day  Mr. 
Calhoun  replied  to  Mr,  Clay. — 
The  whole  house,  galleries  and 
door-ways  presented  a  mass  of 
human  heads.  Mr.  Calhoun  ma  de 
a  grand  display,  occasionally  his 
voice  so  choked  with  passion  you 
could  hardly  hear  him — nothing 
personally  insulting,  but  some- 
times he  twited  Mr.  Clay  as 
severely  as  Mr.  Clay  had  him. — 
Mr.  Clay's  reply  was  for  the  most 
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part,  loose  and  disjointed,  how- 
ever his  blows  were  now  and  then 
both  heavy  and  keen,  and  the 
sympathies  of  the  galleries  were 
with  him,  for  they  laughed  at  all 
his  jokes.  Mr.  Clay  wantonly 
assailed  nullification,  and  Mr. 
Preston,  weak  as  he  was  from 
recent  sickness,  rose  and  replied 
in  the  most  earnest  manner.  He 
said  he  had  before  thought  that 
Mr.  Clay  had  brought  about  the 
compromise  between  the  govern- 
ment and  his  gallant  little  State 
from  broad  patriotism  and  not 
from  any  narrow  personal  and 
party  views,  but  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  had  been  pleased 
to  leave  his  high  and  holy  posi- 
tion, and  he  must  remain  where 
he  had  placed  himself.  Mr.  Pres- 
ton rebuked  him  severely  for  say- 
ing that  he  had  felt  interested  in 
saving  from  ignominious  death 
such  Nullifiers  as  were  in  the  city 
in  reach  of  Jackson.  ■  Mr.  Clay  in 
a  few  remarks  tried  to  do  away 
with  his  taunting  jests  on  South 
Carolina  nuUifiers,  but  they  still 
owe  him  a  grudge. 

Being  from  the  South  and  in  a 
diflerent  political  circle,  I  seldom 
met  Mr.  Webster.  He  belongs  to 
history  and  his  compatriots  have 
had  the  tact  to  gather  up  every 
scrap  that  can  illustrate  his  char- 
acter. I  can  only  contribute  the 
following,  which  has  never  met 
the  public  eye. 

March  1st. — Dined  at  General 
Vanness' — the  dinner  -was  re- 
cherche. General  Vanness  lead  in 
Mrs.  Madison  and  seated  her  just 
before  the  fire.  I  perceived  from 
the  flushinsf  of  her  face  how  much 


the  old  lady  suffered,  and  did  for 
her  what  I  would  not  have  asked 
for  myself,  requested  her  seat  ta 
be  changed. 

Mr.  Webster  was  allotted  to  me 
and  made  himself  very  agreeable. 
I  was  amused  at  a  littleness  in  a 
great  man.  He  had  commenced 
telling  me  why  Cicero  said  the 
Romans  were  more  intellectual 
than  the  Greeks,  when  Mrs.  M» 
C,  who  was  sitting  at  my  right, 
called  so  loudly  to  me  that  I  was 
obliged  to  turn  to  her;  when  she 
had  arranged  a  little  matter  of 
flowers  with  me,  I  again  resumed 
my  listening  attitude  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster, who  somewhat  testily  re- 
marked, "I  pray  you.  Madam,, 
not  to  turn  from  those  pleasant- 
ries to  hear  my  learning."  I  re- 
plied truly  I  was  much  interested, 
and  begged  to  have  the  rest.  He 
then  went  on  to  tell  me  that  Cic- 
ero said  the  Romans  called  their 
feasts  Courinum  which  signified 
"  live  together."  and  the  Greeks- 
Symjwsium  which  means  "  drink 
together." 

The  dinner  table  was  beautiful- 
ly adorned  with  flowers,  and  on 
each  plate  was  laid  a  beautiful 
bouquet. 

The  little  I  saw  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  on  formal  occasions, 
but  always  found  him  polite  and 
agreeable — his  manner  very  pol- 
ished. 

I  have  thus  sketched  some  out- 
lines for  my  portraits.  Should 
others  be  wanted  to  fill  out  the 
picture  I  could  give  "personal 
recollections"  of  many  who  figure 
in  our  country's  history. 

"LOIS." 
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Every  one  of  the  survivors  of 
of  the  A.  N.  Y.  will  remember 
the  celebrated  Irish  Provost  Guard 
of  the  2nd  Corps,  who  were  said 
to  have  as  remarkable  noses  for 
scenting  whisky,  contraband  or 
otherwise,  as  the  grand  warrior 
of  Massachusetts  had  for  scenting 
ti'eason.  It  is  well  known,  too, 
that  on  the  eve  of  a  great  battle, 
there  are  some  who  do  not  seek 
the  post  of  honor.  On  the  con- 
trary, are  rather  disposed  to  turn 
their  backs  upon  their  foes. 

This  Irish  guard  was  distin- 
guished for  the  remorselessness 
with  which  they  caught  up  all  such 
as  were  disposed  "to  live,"  but 
not  "  die  for  Dixie." 

At  the  1st  Fredericksburg,  the 
sons  of  the  Emerald  Isle  were 
placed  in  rear  of  Hamilton's 
crossing  and  specially  charged  to 
guard  the  rail-road.  Eumor  had 
it  that  some  of  "  the  sons  of  liber- 
ty" had  taken  the  liberty  to  im- 
press a  hand-car,  and  under  pre- 
text of  bringing  up  army  supplies, 
were  intent  only  upon  taking 
themselves  off,  doubtless,  to  pre- 
serve their  precious  lives  for  some 
future  contest,  when  their  servi- 
ces would  be  more  needed. 

Patrick  O 'Conner  stood  on  the 
rail-road  the  night  before  the 
great  battle,  determined  that  no 
renegade  should  escape  on  the 
*' trucks,"  as  he  called  the  hand- 
car. He  had  not  been  long  on  his 
post,  musing,  it  may  be,  upon  the 
*bright  eyes  of  Kitty  in  the 
"ould  country,"  when  he  heard 
the    approaching     car.      "Halt! 


halt!"  halt!  On  came  the  car. 
"  Halt,  or  I'll  stick  my  bay- 
onet in  your  bloody  old  trucks." 
On  came  the  car.  Bracing  him- 
self for  a  desperate  lunge,  Patrick 
plunged  his  bayonet  into  "the 
old  trucks,"  and  instantly  found 
himself  tossed  heels  over  head  on 
the  embankment,  while  the  car 
rolled  on  in  majestic  triumph. — 
"  Is  that  the  way  you  trate  a  sen- 
tinel, you  onmanerly  hay  then? — 
You  may  go  on  to  the  Divil  and 
I'll  not  be  afther  bothering  any 
more  about  you." 

Ah!  Patrick  O 'Conner!  the 
same  sort  of  a  Juggernaut  is  now 
rolling  on  the  track  knocking  out 
of  the  way,  or  crushing  all  that 
oppose  it.  We  need  not  be  "af- 
ther bothering"  it;  but  had  bet- 
ter quietly  wait  until  the  individ- 
ual to  whom  you  consigned  the 
hand- car  may  get  hold  of  it. 

A  gallant  Colonel  of  the  lost 
cause  sends  us  from  Eastern  Xorth 
Carolina,  the  following  incidents: 

At  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
George  Cooper  (Co.  A.  43rd  N. 
C.)  was  shot  in  the  face,  which 
caused  an  almost  instantaneous 
swelling  thereof,  and  a  proportion- 
ate disfiguring  of  the  countenance. 
He  turned  around  apparently  in 
great  pain  and  said  to  the  com- 
manding officer  of  his  company, 
"Captain,  do  you  think  J.  will 
love  me  now?"  This  gallant  sol- 
dier was  subsequently  killed  at 
Hanover  Junction,  in  May,  1864. 

"When  the  "  ball  opened"  on 
Wednesday  the  1st  July,   1863,  at 
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Gettysburg,  Daniel's  Xorth  Caro- 
lina brigade  (Rodes'  division)  was 
in  position  at  the  railroad  cut 
near  the  seminary.  Just  before 
the  charge  was  made,  General 
Daniel  ordered  his  men  to  "  lie 
down,"  while  he,  with  his  usual 
bravery,  advanced  to  the  front  to 
ascertain  the  exact  position  of  the 
enemy.  He  discovered  that  one 
of  the  men  was  slow  to  avail 
himself  of  the  protection  which 
the  crest  of  the  hill  afforded,  and 
ordered  him  a  second  time  to  "lie 
down,"  when  the  soldier  very 
quickly  replied,  "General,  you  are 
as  big  a  man  as  I  am,  and  you 
are  standing  up." 

Among  the  troops  stationed 
ai'ound  Richmond  in  the  winter 
of  '62-63,  was  a  battalion  on  de- 
tached duty,  which  having  no  A. 
C.  S.  of  its  own,  drew  its  rations 
from  a  Commissary  Sergeant,  who 
got  them  directly  from  Richmond. 
The  Sergeant  often  come  back 
Avith  slim  supplies  of  bread  and 
no  rations  of  meat,  but  always 
had  some  grand  stories  to  tell 
about  the  magnificent  Rams  which 
the  French  government  was  about 
to  send  to  the  Confederate  States, 
and  which  would  speedily  sink 
the  whole  Federal  Kavy  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean.  On  one  oc- 
cation,  the  sergeant  failed  for  two 
successive  days  to  bring  meat, 
but  was  unusually  eloquent  in  his 
glowing  accounts  of  the  French 
Rams.  His  oratory  was  stopped 
finally  and  forever  by  a  poor,  lit- 
tle hungry  reb  exclaiming,  "well. 
Sergeant,,  why  didn't  you  bring 
us  one  of  them  rams,  you  is  ever- 
lastin'  talkin'  about?  I'd  rather 
eat  sheep  than  nothin'  at  all  I" 


The  Southern  soldiers  often  ad- 
dressed their  officers  very  famil- 
iarly, as  the  following  anecdote 
will  show: 

The  two  Georgia  Brigadiers  of 
Hood's  old  division  were  called 
"  old  Rock"  and  "  old  Tiger"  by 
their  respective  brigades.  In  one 
of  the  battles  about  Spotsylvania 
C.  H.  in  '64,  the  brigade  of  A.  was 
badly  cut  up,  and  that  of  General 
B.  was  ordered  in  to  relieve  it. — 
As  General  B.  was  riding  along 
slowly  at  the  head  of  his  command, 
he  was  met  by  a  wounded  young- 
ster from  A.'s  brigade,  limping 
along  with  a  wounded  leg  and 
with  blood  streaming  from  his 
face.  The  lad  apparently  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  slow, '  steady,  sol- 
dierly advance  of  the  relieving 
brigade  addressed  himself  to  Gen. 
B.,  "I  say,  hurry  up,  'old  Rock,' 
'Tiger's'  done  treed!" 

The  Virginia  lady  gives  us 
another  anecdote  of  her  little  reb. 
brother.  When  he  saw  the  re- 
morseless Dutchman  chasing  his 
black  pets  of  the  poultry-j'ard,  he 
said,  "Sister,  if  them  chickens 
was  grey,  I  spect  them  Yankees 
wouldn't  be  so  smart  after  them!" 
The  chickens  have  now  neither 
their  color  nor  their  spurs  to 
frighten  the  brave.  Run  them 
down  and  wring  their  necks  of[. 

Her  next  anecdote  smacks  of 
Andersonville  and  the  atrocities 
of  Wirz. 

We  kept  our  meat  hid  out,  and 
the  little  so  kept  concealed,  was 
never  used  except  when  a  neigh- 
bor came  to  see  us.  One  day  my 
little  sister  came  running  in  say- 
ing, "Oh,  mamma,  yonder  is 
Mr.   R coming.     Won't  you 
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have  some  meat  for  dinner?  If 
you  does,  please  give  me  a  little 
piece."  What  a  wretch  Wirz 
must  have  been ! 

Our  friend,  the  Chaplain,  of 
Lexington,  Yirginia,  gives  us 
some  incidents  connected  -with  the 
Army  of  iSTorthern  Yirginia: 

You  are  aware  that  during  the 
campaign  of  '63,  the  condition  of 
the  commissariat  was  not  such  as 
to  cause  any  one  to  turn  up  his 
nose  at  an  invitation  to  supper  by 
any  of  the  hospitable  people  of 
Yirginia.  The  cuisine  of  no 
general  officer  even,  was  so  satis- 
factory as  to  make  him  slight  the 
offered  kindness  of  something 
fresh  and  warm. 

Upon  one  occasion,  just  as  Gen. 

G was  putting    his  brigade 

into  camp,  he  received  a  message 
from  a  hospitable  citizen  in  the 
neighborhood,  asking  him  to  sup- 
per. The  invitation  was  of  course 
accepted,  and  some  waggish  sol- 
diers standing  by,  who  knew  the 
General's  habit  of  never  leaving 
camp  till  his  men  were  all  pro- 
vided for,  determined  to  play  him 
a  trick.  Accordingly,  at  su^^per 
time,  they  went  to  the  house, — 
one  personated  the  General,  and 
several  others  represented  mem- 
bers of  his  Staff,  and  while  some 
comrades  kept  a  sharp  look-out, 
they  eagerly  devoured  the  elegant 
supper  and  entertained  the  simple- 
hearted  people  who  were  rejoicing 
in  having  a  live  General  and  his 
Staff'  to  sup  with  them.  The  bo- 
gus General  and  Staff  had  just 
plead  duty  as  their  excuse,  and 
made  their  departure  when  Gen. 

G came  in  and    had    some 

difficulty  in  convincing  the  good 


people  that  he  was  not  an  im- 
poster.  The  General  ate  the 
debris  of  the  supper  with  decided 
relish,  enjoyed  the  joke,  and  made 
no  effort  to  discover  the  men,  who 
had  perpetrated  it. 

Your  illustrations  of  the  cool- 
ness and  daring  of  our  noble 
"boys  in  grey,"  are  not  fancy 
sketches.  The  soldiers  in  the 
trencher  at  Petersburg  were  so 
constantly  subjected  to  picket  and 
mortar-firing  that  they  became 
utterly  careless  and  indifferent  to 
the  death-dealing  missiles.  The 
writer — a  chaplain  in  the  army — 
remembers  to  have  been  especial- 
ly struck  with  this  when  going 
one  day  with  a  package  of  tracts 
and  papers  to  distribute  in  Wise's 
brigade.  The  Yankees  were 
throwing  mortar  shells,  and  there 
was  a  party  of  artillerists  out 
in  the  open  field  watching  the 
shells  with  intense  interest. — 
Whenever  one  would  come  to- 
wards them,  the  cry  would  be 
raised,  '■'■that  is  my  shell,''''  and 
before  the  smoke  of  the  explosion 
cleared  away,  they  would  dash  on 
it,  pick  in  hand,  and  be  digging 
it  up  to  sell  to  the  ordnance  offi- 
cer for  a  few  cents  ("Confed.") 
per  pound. 

There  was  at  the  same  time, 
heavy  picket  firing,  and  as.  the 
minnies  would  whistle  by,  the 
writer  confesses  to  considering  it 
a  rather  inauspicious  time  and 
place  to  distribute  tracts.  But 
the  soldiers  seemed  utterly  ob- 
livious and  indifferent  to  the 
leaden  messengers  of  death.  I 
noticed  one  man  quietly  frying 
his  meat  on  the  side  of  a  traverse 
where  every  few  minutes  a  minnie 
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ball  would  strike  near  him.  He 
did  not  seem  the  least  disturbed 
in  his  occupation,  until  presently 
a  ball  struck  in  the  centre  of  his 
fire  and  threw  ashes  in  his  frying 
pan.  He  now  cooly  moved  to  the 
other  side  of  the  fire  and  went  on 
cooking,  remarking,  with  the 
most  perfect  nonchalance:  "I 
expect  those  fellows  will  spile  my 
dinner  yet." 

Upon  another  occasion,  while 
the  writer  was  looking  through  a 
port-hole  on  a  part  of  the  lines 
where  the  hostile  works  were  not 
fifty  yards  apart,  his  hat  blue  off" 
and  fell  into  the  open  space  be- 
tween the  two  lines.  A  hat  was 
a  consideration  in  those  days,  but 
no  amount  of  money  would  have 
induced  me  to  have  gone  after  my 
lost  slouch.  A  soldier  offered  to 
get  it — I  protested,  but  he  was  off 
and  soon  returned  with  the  hat. 
"  How  did  you  get  it?"  "  Oh!  I 
crawled  on  my  hands  and  knees — 
the  Yankees  shot  at  me  six  or 
eight  times,  but  they  did  not  hit 
me  and  it's  all  right."  I  have  not 
unfrequently  seen  men  raise  their 
hands  over  the  breastworks  say- 
that  they  "  were  feeling  for  a  fur- 
lough." 

An  old  army  scout,  the  true 
poet  of  Missouri,  X.  C.  Iv.,  of 
Fulton,  sends  us  an  anecdote  of 
"latent  unionism."  We  would 
like  to  know  the  present  status  of 
Miss  Jane.  If  she  was  a  man,  the 
"loyal  union  league,"  of  Georgia 
would  have  no  more  zealous 
member.  We  would  like  to  have 
the  name  of  one,  just  one  of  that 
precious  league,  who  was  not  eith- 
er a  bitter  Yankee-hater  or  a  ne- 


gro-trader. We  have  never  heard 
of  but  one  man  in  North  Carolina 
of  position  and  intelligence  who 
was  consistently  union,  and  we 
don't  believe  that  the  other  States 
ofDixiehada  larger  proportion: 

The  following  fact  always  a- 
mused  me  a  great  deal,  and  I  send 
it  to  you  as  illustrative  of  that 
"Latent  Unionism  among  the 
people  of  the  South,"  of  which 
you  speak  in  a  late  number: 

While  on  a  scout  in  rear  of  At- 
lanta, I  had  "  a  little  business" 
among  our  Xorthern  brethren, 
and  so  I  went  to  Allatoona  and 
spent  a  few  days  with  the  Yanks. 
On  my  return,  I  stopped  at  the 
house  of  an  acquaintance  seven  or 
eight  miles  from  Allatoona,  and 
while  engaged  in  conversation 
with  some  ladies,  one  of  them  saw 
her  niece,  a  beautiful  girl  of  six- 
teen, coming  down  the  road  to- 
wards the  house.  She  told  me  it 
was  her  niece,  Jane  C,  and  sug- 
gested that  I  should  pass  myself 
off  for  a  Yankee  captain,  "  just  to 
see  what  Jane  would  say."  I 
consented,  and  was  introduced  as 
Capt.  W.  of  the  U.  S.  army.  I 
acted  Yankee  as  well  as  I  could — 
that  is  "Yankee  gentleman." — 
I  tried  the  best  I  could  to  persuade 
Miss  Jane  that  she  had  a  good 
deal  of  "Latent  Unionism,"  and 
that  the  arrival  of  the  Gridiron 
Flag  at  a  point  only  eight  miles 
distant  ought  to  encourage  her  in 
manifesting  her  "  latent  affection" 
for  that  Institution.  I  talked  Yan- 
kee for  sometime  as  blandly  and 
persuasively  as  I  could;  and  at 
last  said:  "Xow,  Miss  Jane,  leav- 
ing politicians  and  ignorant  peopAe 
out  of  the  question,  what  do  the 
intelligent,  refined,  beautiful  girls, 
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just  such  ladies  as  3'ou  are,  Miss 
Jane,  what  do  thetj  think  of  us  U. 
S.  officers?" 

"I'll tell  you  what  I  think,  if 
you  wish  it,"  said  Jane,  very 
quietly.  "My  little  brother  has 
a  puppy  at  home — a  very  ugly 
Scotch  terrier;  he  is  a  r/tecui  dog; 
he  worries  the  sheep;  he  steals 
the  eggs;  he  barks  at  my  little  pet 
fawn;  he  is  an  uggly  puppy;  he 
has  a  snub-nose,  and  cropped 
ears;  he  is  bench-legged,  wire- 
haired  and  blear-eyed;  I  verily  be- 
lieve he  is  the  iigliest,  and  the 
meanest  puppy  in  Cherokee  coun- 
ty; hut  if  Iioere  to-day  to  find  that 
dog  guilty  of  associating  voluntari- 
ly tcith  Yankee  officers  on  terms  of 
equality,  I  would  want  him  hung 
to-morrow.'''' 

I  thought  it  time  to  let  Jane 
know  /was  not  a  Yank.  And  this 
was  the  kind  of  "Latent  Union- 
ism" generally  prevalent  in  Geor- 
gia. 

The  rebel  officers  were  not  gen- 
erally great  sticklers  for  etiquette, 
but  Memphis,  Tennessee,  furnish- 
es an  illustrious  instance  of  punct- 
ilio: 

I  belonged  to  a  gallant  regiment 
of  conscripts.  The  Yankees  got 
after  us  one  day  and  Ave  were  run- 
ning like  the  old  scratch  was  after 
us.  The  captain  of  my  company 
was  in  rear,  when  we  took  to  our 
heels.  He  did  not  like  his  posi- 
tion, and  so  he  shouted  out, 
"  halt,  and  let  me  get  before. — 
The  head  of  the  company  is  the 
proper  place  for  the  captain!" — 
We  did  not  halt. 

We  are  sorry  that  our  occasiomd 
(running)  correspondent  does  not 
inform  us  to  which  branch  of  the 
YoL.  III.— Xo.  Y. 


"  loyal  league"  his  gallant  captain 
now  belongs.  We  feel  sure  that 
he  is  there. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri,  sends  us  the 
following: 

In  the  winter  of  18G4  a  fair  rep- 
resentation ^  from  all  Southern 
States  drew  famine  rations  in  the 
Yankee  prison  called  Camp  Doug- 
las ;  for  the  veterans  of  the  val- 
leys of  Yirginia  and  the  Missis- 
sippi had  joined  flanks  at  Chicka- 
mauga,  and  on  the  first  hard  day 
we  lost  about  one  thousand  captur- 
ed. Among  the  prison  guards  was  a 
company  of  JHfZicois,  of  whom  the 
Yankees  cherished  extravagant 
hopes  as  sharpshooters.  These 
copper-skinned  warriors  had  a 
rule  exclusively  their  own  for  dis- 
crimination among  the  rebs. — 
They  divided  them  into  two  grand 
classes,  "Morgan-man"  and  "se- 
cesh." 

Whatever  man  was  lucky 
enough  to  sport  a  nice  bright  uni- 
form, was  recognized  by  them  as 
Morgan-man.  Those  of  us  who 
were  ragged  and  otherwise  gene- 
rally dilapidated,  bore  the  igno- 
minious title  of  "Secesh." 

One  very  cold  morning,  we  were 
roused  by  one  of  the  Indian  senti- 
nels crying  out,  "Guard,  come 
fast,  Morgan-man  get  over  de 
fence.  Secesh  help  him.  Ingun 
finger  cold.  Ingun  no  shoot." 
The  alarm  was  not  uncalled  for. 
Some  of  Morgan's  men  had  act- 
ually scaled  the  picketing  and 
escaped. 

Imaginative  embellishment  can 

scarcely    enhance     the     precious 

stories  dug  uj)  from  the  debris  of 

the    bivouac    fires.       Truth,  like 

29 
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good  wine,  sparkles  pleasantly  as 
often  as  the  cork  is  drawn,  and  a 
true  tale,  even  if  it  be  twice-told, 
greets  us  like  the  face  of  an  old 
friend,  and  there  is  at  least  honest 
pleasure  in  the  recognition.  The 
reminiscences  given  below  may  be 
old  to  many,  but  they  are  true 
enough  to  deserve  a  corner  in  the 
Haversack. 

The  Lindell — the  great  hotel 
which  burned  down  here  last 
Spring — was  a  grand  affair,  a 
pride  to  St.  Louis,  E.  Pluribus, 
and  all  that.  It  Avas  a  favorite 
resort  of  the  elite  of  the  Yankee 
army,  as  well,  and  during  the 
war,  as  we  are  told,  some  notable 
officials  pitched  their  tent  on  that 
camp-ground  considerably.  One 
day  a  keen-eyed  ragamuffin  brush- 
ed by  a  shiny  general  officer. — 
"Here's  yer  Ee-publican  and 
Democrat!  All  about  another 
great  battle  at  Atlanta."  "Here, 
boy!" — quoth  Mr.  Uniform — "a 
Democrat."  The  paper  and  its 
price  changed  hands,  and  the 
Bews-boy  drew  himself  up  in  one 
rank,  his  right  covering  a  corner 
which  affiDrded  facilities  for  a 
prompt  and  rapid  retrogade. 

Meantime  the  General's  eye 
went  down  the  telegraphic  col- 
umn. 

"Boy!  He  enunciated  sternly, 
a  terrible  frown  settling  upon  his 
martial  visage,  "  I  don't  see  any- 
thing of  a  fight  here!" 

"  Guess  yer  loont  much,  nuther, 
long  as  yer  keep  hanging  around 
the  Lindell  Bar-room!" 

When  "Paps "  boys  brushed 
the  Yanks  up  with  a  lively  stroke 
in  the  ditches  around  Helena, 
Arkansas,   a  meridian    sun,   and 


the  close  fire,  combined  to  make 
those  rifle-pits  warm  quarters  for 
any  ragged  gentleman  of  treason- 
able proclivities. 

During  the  fatal  halt  which  lost 
us  the  fruits  of  the  glorious  open- 
ing onset,  a  godless  corporal  un- 
der General  Parsons  filled  the- 
hiatus  in  energetically  blasphem- 
ing the  Mr.  Somebody,  whomso- 
ever it  might  be,  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  murderous  pause. — 
A  general  call  for  v:ater  was  soon 
made,  and  the  conspicuity  of  our 
irate  friend,  led  to  his  being  de- 
tailed to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
fire,  back  to  a  stagnant  pool,  to 
replenish  the  canteens  of  a  slender 
compan3\  A  Confederate  lieuten- 
ant had  been  shot  down  by  the 
pond,  and  the  last  time  I  saw  him, 
he  told  me  what  he  saw  and  heard,, 
lying  there  in  his  blood.  The 
corporal  threw  oft'  his  burden  of 
tin-ware,  flung  himself  upon  the 
buckle  of  his  cartridge-belt,  and, 
like  iSTarrissus,  sought  to  kiss  the 
handsome  shadow  of  the  fountain. 
Just  then  a  gun-boat  shell  of  the 
sugar-kettle  variety  came  wind- 
ing its  perusive  way  across  the 
hills,  sweetly  humming,  "TF/iere 
are  you — where  are  you  ? — Bang!" 
A  baptism  of  turf,  dirty  water 
and  mud  disturbed  the  famished 
detail.  Eaising  his  head,  and 
shaking  it  impressively  toward 
the  hill  tops,  he  shouted,  "why 
don't  you  behave  yourself  and 
let  your  betters  get  their  water  ia 
peace?"  s.  H. 

Ah!  that  lesson  of  letting  peo- 
ple alone  is  a  hard  one  for  a 
Jacobin,  as  well  as  for  a  shell. 

From  Columbus,  Georgia,  we 
get  the  two  following  anecdotes: 
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Immediately  before  Gen.  Mor- 
gan's unfortunate  raid  across  the 
Ohio  Eiver,  he  was  stationed  at 
McMinnville,  Tennessee.  Gen. 
Wheeler  having  been  ordered  to 
the  "Eight  Flank"  fixed  his 
quarters  there,  and  with  him 
came  Colonel  St.  Leger  Grenfel, 
than  whom,  albeit  he  had  his 
faults,  (and  who  has  not?)  "a 
braver  and  a  truer  ne'er  drew 
blade."  And  we  sincerely  hope 
that  justice  and  truth  may  yet 
prevail  in  his  behalf,  and  that 
released  from  the  dreary  Tor- 
tugas,  he  may  return  to  his 
family  in  England. 

Hevenans  a  oios  moutons.  Col. 
Grenfel  had  previously  been  with 
General  Morgan,  and  of  course 
knew  all  his  officers:  among  them 

Major  L A.   Q.   M.,   whose 

high-topped  cavalry  boots,  ornate 
patent-leather  and  many  a  stitch 
were  the  envy  of  the  "staves" 
and  the  pride  of  the  Major  him- 
self. Now  Colonel  Grenfel  was 
as  particular  about  his  horse  shoes 

as  Major  L was  about  his 

own  boots;  and  so  habitually  car- 
ried a  full  set  of  highly  finished 
and  perfectly  formed  steel  shoes. 

It  so  happened  that  Major  L 

having  need  for  just  such  articles 
for  his  splendid  mare  and  having 
"  blundered  into  'em  "  appropria- 
ted Col,  G 's  horse  shoes,  leav- 
ing instead  a  polite  message  to 
that  efl:ect.  Colonel  Grenfel  said 
nothing,      but     deliberately    sat 

down  and  drew  on  Major  L 's 

"  High-Tops  "  newly  cleaned  and 
rubbed — and  left  this  very  laconic 
explanation. 
Dear  Major: 

You  have  my  shoes,  I  have 
your  boots.  Grenfel. 


We  never  heard  afterwards  of 
anybody's  risking  boots  against 
Grenfel's  shoes. 

Shortly  after  the  repeal  of  the 
"  Substitute  Law  "  our  very  short 
ration  of  coffee  having  been  ex- 
hausted, our  cook,  who  was  an 
ingenious  "man  and  brother" 
substituted  sassafras  tea.  It 
having  been  offered  to  General 
Wheeler,  he  declined,  saying 
"  Congress  has  repealed  the  act 
allowing  substitutes  in  the  army." 

H.    M.    K. 

The  following  incident  is  sent 
us  by  the  Chaplain  of  the  54th  IST. 
C.  Troops,  who  vouches  for  its 
truthfulness: 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1864  a 
lieutenant  of  a  Virginia  cavalry 
regiment  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  breast  at  Leetown,  near 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  being  in  too 
critical  a  condition  to  be  moved, 
was  left  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
E.,  a  patriotic  Virginia  gentle- 
man, which  was  soon  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  enemy.  The  Fed- 
eral surgeons  finding  out  the  con- 
dition of  the  unfortunate  trooper^ 
kindly  visited  him  from  day  to  day^ 
administering  to  his  wants,  until 
it  was  deemed  by  them  prudent  to- 
remove  him  to  safer  quarters. — 
The  lieutenent,  however,  affected 
extreme  feebleness,  and  his  re- 
moval was  postponed  until  the- 
following  Monday,  when  the  sur- 
geon remarked  he  would  bring  an- 
ambulance  and  convey  him  to  the 
hospital  in  Harper's  Ferry.  Mr. 
E.'s  house  was  environed  by  Fed- 
eral pickets  and  escape  to  the  Con- 
federate lines  dressed  in  grey  was 
impossible.     The  kind  hostess   of 
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the  house  seeing  her  protege  was 
determined  to  make  the  attempt 
proffered  him  an  old  calico  dress 
as  a  disguise,  which  was  accepted, 
and  after  a  clean  shave  of  the 
face,  which  was  pale  and  emacia- 
ted from  suffering,  our  heroine 
set  out  in  open  daylight  for  Lee's 
army.  As  she  passed  the  Federal 
pickets  she  gave  them  a  friendly 
nod,  which  was  returned  with 
great  courtesy,  (as  Virginia  ladies 
rarely  speak  to  Yankees,)  and  she 
passed  on  unmolested  or  even 
challenged.  The  surgeon,  punct- 
ual to  his  promise,  called  at  the 
time  appointed,  and  his  chagrin 
can  be  imagined  when  Mrs.  R. 
quietly  informed  him  that  her 
guest  had  declined  accepting  his 
kind  offer  of  the  ambulance,  and 
had  left  on  foot  for  camp!  In  a 
few  days  Mrs.  R.  received  an  of- 
ficial communication  by  the  sub- 
terranean railway,  alias,  one  of 
Hampton's  scouts,  notifying  her 
that  her  gay  cavalier  was  ''  pres- 
ent for  duty." 

"VVe  are  indebted  to  Capt.  J.  F. 
J.,  of  Selma  Ala.,  for  the  two  fol- 
lowing: 

Shortly  after  the  surrender  of 
the  Confederate  armies  a  body  of 
Yankee  troops  were  stationed  at 
Talladega,  Alabama;  amongst  the 
officers  of  this  command  was  a 
coarse,  burly,  and  arrogant  Dutch- 
man, who  availed  himself  of  eve- 
ry opportunity  to  outrage  the 
feelings  of  Confederate  officers. — 
Upon  one  occasion  this  Dutch- 
man was  going  to  Selma  on  the 
same  train  with  a  gallant  officer 
of  the  late  10th  Alabama,  wlien 
the  following  conversation  took 
place  between  them : 


Yank.  "You  all  fought  for 
pay— we  fought  for  honor. ''^ 

Confederate.  "  Well,  thafs 
very  natural  and  proper,  we  fought 
for  that  of  which  we  had  the  least, 
and  you  did  the  same."  Exit 
Yank. 

During  the  late  war,  when  the 
enemy  were  threatening  Mobile, 
the  Governor  of  Alabama,  made  a 
call  upon  the  city  of  Selma  for  three 
hundred  men  for  the  defence  of 
Mobile  ;  this  call  was  made  at  that 
stage  of  the  war  when  all  the  good 
and  true  men  were  at  the  front, 
but  it  seems  that  the  old  men, 
boys  and  weak-kneed  of  Selma  had 
organized  a  Regiment,  for  home 
defence.  AVhen  the  message  was 
received  from  Governor  Watts  a 
meeting  of  the  Regiment  was  call- 
ed, and  they  agreed  to  avoid  the 
disgrace  of  being  drafted  by  volun- 
teering en  masse,  and  then  to  let 
a  Board  exempt  those  who  had  the 
best  excuses  and  the  most  of  them. 
A  roll  was  prepared  by  the 
Board,  and  opposite  each,  man's 
name  was  left  a  blank  for  his  ex- 
cuse and  another  for  the  Board  to 
enter  up  their  action.  In  compa- 
ny B,  there  was  a  fortunate  little 
fellow  named  Smith  who  had  one 
of  his  legs  badly  broken  in  vouth, 
which  made  him  a  cripple  for  life  ; 
when  he  came  up  to  give  his  ex- 
cuse he  wrote  opposite  his  name 
^^one  leg  too  short, ' '  the  Board  wrote 
after  it  at  once  "ea;a(secZ,"  the  next 
on  the  list  came  up  with  heart  full 
of  sorrow  and  not  the  breath  of  an 
excuse,  but  he  had  no  sooner  seen 
Smith's  excuse  and  exemption 
than  a  happy  idea  seemed  to  poss- 
ess him,  he  siezed  the  pen  and 
wrote  opposite  his  name  ^'■both  legs 
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too  short. ''^     The  Board  couldn't 
see  it. 

A  squadron  of  the  5th  Xorth 
Carolina  cavalry,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Maj.  B.,  a  very  brave, 
but  young  and  inexperienced  of- 
ficer, whilst  serving  in  Tennessee 
on  one  occasion,  surprised  a  de- 
tachment of  Yankee  cavalry 
whilst  halting  for  rest  and  re- 
freshment. Dashing  into  them 
pell  mell,  the  Yanks  abandoned 
every  thing  and  lied  for  dear  life 
— our  boys  peppering  it  into  them 
in  fine  style.  One  old  fellow  of 
the  squadron,  from  the  mount- 
ains of  Xorth  Carolina,  perhaps 
more  of  a  toper  than  a  trooper,  in 
the  fierce  career  of  the  charge 
spied  a  demijohn  which  some 
Yank  had  been  forced  to  relin- 
quish, and  pulling  up  he  preceed- 
ed  to  dismount  and  test  its  con- 
tents, when,  lo,  it  was  good  I— 
Away  fled  the  Yanks,  away  roar- 
ed and  thundered  the  pursuing 
rebs,  and  guggle,  guggle  went  the 
whisky  down  old  Jake's  throat. — 
But  alas  I  the  course  of  whiskey 
runs  no  smother  than  that  of  true 
love.  The  Yanks  rallied  on  their 
main  body  and  soon  drove  their 
pursuers  helter  skelter  back  past 
old  Jake,  who  was  by  this  time 
too  drunk  to  join  the  squadron  or 
get  out  of  the  way.  It  so  hap- 
pened, however,  that  the  Kebs 
rallied  in  turn  on  a  neighboring 
hill,  and  both  sides  began  to 
fire  at  long  range  Avith  old  Jake 
just  about  half  way  between  the 
two.  At  the  first  whistle  of  a 
bullet  he  seized  the  demijohn  and 
got  behind  a  stump;  then  the 
bullets  began  to  come  from  the 
other  direction,   and  he  changed 


sides.  The  situation  was  now 
peculiarly  interesting.  Faster  and 
faster  the  bullets  come,  and  faster 
and  faster  yet  did  Jake  change 
sides  ;a  good  Southern-man-all- the- 
time-but-afraid-to-say-so.  Union 
man  wasn't  a  circumstance  to 
him!  Ever  and  anon  amid  the 
pauses  of  the  conflict  he  would 
raise  up  from  behind  the  stump, 
hold  out  the  demijohn  and  ex- 
claim, "  don't  shoot,  gentilmen, 
d-o-n-t  shoot!  I've  got  nothin 
agin  any  on  you!"  Just  then  a 
musket  ball  with  the  cartridge  pa- 
per attached  whizzed  past  his  ear. 
This  was  too  much  for  his  nerves ; 
dropping  his  demijohn,  and  fall- 
ing flat  on  his  face,  he  yelled  out 
with  the  energy  of  indignation 
and  despair,  "  charge  'em  again, 
Major  B.,  they  haint  a  fitin  fair! 
dam  old  roper  if  they  aint  a  shoot- 
in'' tvithout  shucMn^  their  bullets!^'' 
When  picked  up  after  the  fight, 
evidently  visions  of  his  youthful 
conflicts  on  the  court  yards  and 
muster  grounds  of  his  mountain 
home  were  floating  through  his 
brain,  for  vaporing  wildly  he  kept 
exclaiming,  "fair  play,  and  shuck 
your  bullets,  gen-tile-men,  shuck 
'em,  shuck  'em." 

A  PfiuDENT  Soldier. — The 
gallant  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the 
otttli  fell,  dangerously  wounded, 
on  one  of  the  hard-fought  fields  of 
Virginia,  in  the  midst  of  a  charge. 
The  ground  was  a  field  that  years 
before  had  been  in  corn,  and  the 
ridges  were  still  plainly  standing, 
so  that  by  getting  down  in  the 
centre  furrow  one  was  somewhat 
protected  from  the  shot  which 
ploughed  the  field  at  right-angle, 
to  the  direction  of  the  roads.    As 
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soon  as  the  Colonel  came  to  him- 
self sufficiently  to  survey  the 
situation,  he  beheld  a  human 
head,  face  downward,  flat  on  the 
earth.  Calling  out,  "hallol  who's 
that,"  the  head  cautiously  emerg- 
ed from  the  short  grass  and  dis- 
closed the  features  of  a  member  of 
his  regiment,  rather  suspected  of 
a  "  hankerin  for  the  rear"  at 
times.  "Why  John,  poor  fellow, 
where  are  you  hit,  and  is  it  dan- 
gerous?" says  the  Colonel:  '■'■Well, 
no  ivhere  in  jjarticular  jist  yit, 
Colonel,  hut  I  think  IHl  git  over  it,'''' 
"was  the  reply  of  the  he-row,  as  he 
buried  his  face  in  the  grass  again! 
He  recovered. 

In  the  first  invasion  of  Mary- 
land by  General  Lee,  while  the 
army  was  passing  through  Fred- 
erick, a  drummer  boy  of  the  5tli 
2!T.  C,  in  ragged  and  tattered 
grey,  but  with  eyes  as  bright  as 
diamonds  in  the  dust-stained  face, 
whose  name  was  Muse,  and  who 
was  one  of  the  nine,  (not  muses,) 
but  drummers,  was  passing  up 
the  side-walk,  Avhen  he  was  halted 
by  a  shrill  voice,  which  wasn't  as 
soft  as  the  murmur  of  waters,  if 
it  did  come  from  a  waterfall.  She 
said,  "  Well,  I  guess  you  rebs  are 
the  nastiest  set  that  ever  come 
through  these  parts.  What  makes 
you  so  dirty?" 

Muse  rolled  his  eyes  and  glanced 
at  the  woman  with  a  mischiev- 
ous leer  in  his  face  and  replied: 
"  Yes,  madam,  we  are  dirty,  but 
we  had  a  dirty  job  to  do— whip- 
ping you  Yankees,  and  you  reck- 
on we  were  going  to  put  on  our 
clean  clothes  to  do  it  in?"  Un- 
der the  shout  which  went  up  from 
Muse's  comrades  the  waterfall  re- 
tired. 


On  the  second  invasion  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  terminated  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Confederates  upon 
the  plains  of  Gettysburg,  one 
corps  of  the  grand  old  army  pene- 
trated to  Carlisle,  and,  while  on 
the  march  from  there  to  Gettys- 
burg, the  following  scene  took 
place.  Crowds  of  country  people 
had  flocked  to  the  way-side  to 
gaze  upon  the  Johnnies;  among 
them  not  a  few  were  stalwart  lads, 
who,  dressed  in  their  best,  and 
with  their  girls  by  their  sides,  were 
peculiarly  the  object  of  Johnnies' 
wit.  Whether  it  was  envj-,  be- 
cause Johnnie  had  no  gal,  or  con- 
tempt for  men  who  might  be 
serving  their  country  instead  of 
the  ladies,  I've  a  shrew  suspicion 
but  I  shan't  say.  A  fine  looking 
soldier  of  a  Korth  Carolina  regi- 
ment, barefooted  and  ragged,  had 
dragged  his  tender  pedals  over 
man}^  weary  miles  without  a  mur- 
mur, but  finding  his  comrades 
fast  leaving  him  in  the  rear,  called 
to  the  Corps  Commander  as  he 
was  passing,  and  begged  permiss- 
ion to  relieve  his  necessitous  con- 
dition from  the  well-shod  country 
people.  The  General  consented 
that  he  might  take  one  pair  of 
shoes. 

The  soldier  walked  up  to  one  of 
the  aforesaid  lads,  surrounded  by 
a  bevy  of  gaily  dressed  girls,  and 
accosted  him  thus  :  "I  sa}-, 
mister,  come  up  out  of  those 
boots,  I  must  have  'em."  Citizen 
replied,  "but  your  General  has 
issued  orders  that  private  propert}-- 
must  be  respected."  Soldier.  "If 
that  is  a  Xo.  9  you  are  wearing 
you  had  better  come  out  of  it.  If 
you  want  to  argue  the  case,  you 
must    do    it    with    old  Bal,   (his 
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musket)  and  who    never  speaks  tops  out,   and  asking  the  former 

but  once.     So  out  with  you."  The  proprietor  how  he  liked  the  fit,  he 

•citizen   reluctantly   drew   off"  his  resumed    his     march     amid    the 

boots  and  passed  them  over  to  the  shouts  of  comrades,  and  with  the 

soldier,  Avho  wrapping  his  dusty  girls  smiling  at  their  lovers  sad 

pants  about  his  legs,  drew  'em  on  plight. 


THE   VOICES   OF    KATUEE. 

What  happy  voices  speak  around. 

And  lend  a  charm  in  every  sound! 

In  forest,  field,  and  stream  they  spring — 

About  us  cling. 
And  notes  of  blest  contentment  sing. 

How  sweet  the  sounds  which  greet  the  ear, 
At  early  dawn,  in  accents  clear: — 
The  lark,  the  mocking-bird,  the  jay — 
All  seem  to  say — 
"  Awake,  and  join  us  in  our  lay." 

How  sweet  the  sound  of  gurgling  rill, 
Past  tumbling  down  its  native  hill: — 
'Tis  Nature's  voice'  in  running  strain, 
And  merry  vein. 
To  sparkle  gladness  on  the  plain. 

How  sweet  the  sound  of  rustling  breeze, 
Xow  sweeping  forth  among  the  trees ; — 
'Tis  Nature's  voice,  in  v:histUng  mood — 

With  life  endued. 
Erratic,  free— dispensing  good. 

How  grand  the  cataract's  loud  roar, 
Resounding  far  the  country  o'er; — 
'Tis  Nature's  voice,  in  murmurs  dread — 
Thus  widely  spread. 
And  speaks  ofii-onders  hourly  shed. 

How  terrible  the  thunder's  roll, 
As  lightnings  gleam  from  pole  to  pole  I — 
'Tis  Nature's  voice,  in  grandeur  hurled 
On  this  vain  world. 
And  speaks  of  glories  yet  unfurled. 
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How  soft  the  voice  of  falling  snow, 
Or  genial  showers,  on  earth  below! — 
They're  Nature's  gifts,  which  gently  move, 

In  flakes  of  love, 
Or  drops  from  purest  founts  above. 

'Tis  thus,  throughout  creation's  bound, 
Our  maker's  gifts  are  seen  around; 
In  all  they  speak,  with  wisdom's  art, 

To  touch  the  heart, 
And  joyful  lessons  e'er  impart. 


c.   L.   H, 


LETTER  FROM  NEW  YORK. 


It  is  remarkable  that  during  a 
summer  so  entirely  given  up  to 
holiday  shows  in  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, the  presses  of  Paris  and  Ber- 
lin and  London  should  be  so  ac- 
tive. Yet  the  publication  of  new 
books  has  never  been  more  spirit- 
ed than  at  the  very  time  when  the 
gorgeous  pageant  of  the  Hunga- 
rian coronation  and  ever  so  many 
Imperial  and  Royal  Progresses  to 
Paris  were  going  on.  One  of  the 
literary  results  of  the  great  French 
Exposition  has  been  the  new  Par- 
is Guide  Book,  a  sort  of  epitome 
of  Parisian  life  and  history,  with 
contributions  from  Sainte  Beuve, 
Louis  Blanc,  Victor  Hugo,  Mich- 
elet,  Eenan,  Arsene  Houssaye 
and  many  others  of  less  note, 
which,  as  may  well  be  imagined, 
is  brilliant,  vain-glorious  and  in- 
tensely Erench.  A  new  edition 
of  M.  Duruy's  school-book,  for 
the  use  of  the  public  academies, 
has  just  been  brought  out.  But 
an  immediate  revision  of  one  of 
them  will  be  necessary,   for  the 


Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
referring  to  Mexico,  tells  the  in- 
genuous youth  of  his  country  that 
the  "Emperor  Maximilian  reigns 
peaceably  over  a  contented  people, 
and  French  influence  is,  thanks  to 
God,  forever  established  on  the 
South  American  continent." — 
[They  still  insist  upon  calling  the 
Southern  portion  of  North  Amer- 
ica, including  the  former  slave- 
holding  States  of  the  Union, 
"  South  America,"  and  the  war 
of  Secession  was  constantly  spok- 
en of  in  Europe  as  a  conflict  be- 
tween North  and  South  America.] 
General  Gorgey,  Avho  will  be  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Hungarian  Eevolution  of  1S48, 
has  just  brought  out  in  Leipsic 
a  volume  entitled  "  Letters  with- 
out an  address,"  supplementary 
to  his  historical  Memoirs  of  the 
Years  1848-9.  Herr  Stratmaun, 
a  learned  German  professor,  has 
lately  published  the  fifth  part  of 
his  "Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language  of  the  Thirteenth,  Four- 
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teenth  and  Fifteenth  centuries," 
embracing  seven  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet and  bringing  down  the 
lexicon  to  the  word  schade.  It 
fills  up  the  interval,  so  says  one  of 
his  reviewers,  between  the  Anglo 
Saxon  -Dictionary  of  Bosworth 
and  the  English  Dictionary  of 
Richardson.  Simultaneously  with 
Mr.  Longfellow's  English  version 
of  Dante,  a  translation  of  the  Di- 
vina  Commedia  has  appeared  in 
Holland  from  Mr.  Hacke  van 
Mynden.  It  is  in  the  versifica- 
tion of  the  terza  rima,  and  the 
Dutch  are  in  raptures  with  it. — 
One  stanza  from  the  Inferno  will 
amuse  the  ignorant  American 
reader  by  the  very  look  of  the 
words — 

Verwekten  een  ge-wekl,  dat,  ninimei- 

moede, 
In't  roucl  draait  in  die  eenwig  duistre 

lucliten, 
Als   zand,  gedrevcn  door   des  stonn- 

winds  roede. 

A  new  edition  of  the  minor 
political  writings  of  Comte  Joseph 
de  Maistre  has  seen  the  light  in 
Paris.  Among  them  is  embraced 
his  "  Letters  to  a  Eussian  Gentle- 
man on  the  Spanish  Inquisition," 
a  sophistical  defence  of  that  in- 
famous society  and  its  diabolical 
cruelties,  which  might  have  been 
buried  with  its  author.  Edmond 
About's  last  work  is  a  novel  in 
his  peculiar  epigrammatic  style, 
entitled  "i'J»/aHje."  It  is  a 
story  of  a  man  who  appears  to 
the  world  as  a  base  creature — and 
who  is  yet  really  a  moral  hero, 
making  the  noblest  sacrifice  to 
save  two  very  disreputable  people. 
It  is  adapted  to  the  latitude  of  the 
Boulevards  but  need  not  be  trans- 
lated into  English. 

There  has  been  a  very  decided 


revival  of  Classic  art  in  English 
poetry — a  sort  of  Benaissance 
which  may  be  the  fashion  for  a 
few  years,  until  the  imitative  in 
literature  gives  place  to  the  crea- 
tive, in  the  appearance  of  some 
greater  lights  in  the  firmament  of 
song.  The  author  of  Philodetes, 
the  classical  drama  which  excited 
a  sensation  two  years  ago  in  Eng- 
lish literary  circles,  who  has 
strictly  maintained  his  incognito, 
is  about  to  give  to  the  jpublic  a 
second  work  of  the  same  nature 
with  Orestes  for  a  hero.  Mathew 
Arnold's  Iferojje  and  Swinburne's 
Atalanta  in  Calydon  were  success- 
ful eflbrts  in  this  direction,  and 
two  other  claimants  for  classic 
honors  have  lately  come  forward — 
Mr.  Thomas  Sebe  in  the  Story  of 
Hypsi2)yle,  and  Mr.  George  Augus- 
tus Simcox  in  the  Prometheus  Zni- 
hound.  Mr.  Simcox,  who  has 
hitherto  been  known  to  the  literary 
world*  by  two  minor  poems  in  the 
Cornhill  Jlcujazine,  has  met  with 
a  most  favorable  reception  at  the 
hands  of  the  critics  who  accord 
him  special  success  in  his  imita- 
tions of  the  Greek  chorus.  One 
specimen  of  this  choral  composi- 
tion, in  its  frequent  changes  of 
rhythmical  efiects,  is  suggestive 
of  the  varied  music  of  the  Lotos 
Eatus  of  Tennyson — 

"  Mightily,  with    strength    unbroken, 

drnnken  with  new  light  of  day, 
"SVe  are  come,  and  none  shall  scare  us 

from  our  play ; 
Come,  to  see  the  potter  forsaken  of  the 

clay, 
Come,  to  see  the  wizard,  whom  a  fool 

hath  made  a  prey. 
Surely    thou    didst     sell    thyself    for 

noiight. 
And   cast  the   bands  of    brotherhood 

away 
For  a  deceiving  thought, 
That  Zeus  must  needs  repay 
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Thy  treachery,  and  not  hj-  thy  decaj'. 

"We  have  had  rest  in  hell, 

Pillo^ying  our    mightj-  limbs    on  one 
another, 

And  were  content  to  dwell 

LajDped  in  the  ancient  darkness  of  oiir 
mother. 

Answer  now,  and  make  confession  at 
the  last  that  we  were  Avise, 

And  that  simple  strength  is  m.ightier 

than  lies  : 
'Do  not  think  to  flout  us  with  double- 
tongued  replies  : 

Set  the  good  and  evil  equally  before 
thine  63-68. 

He  is  mute,  and  answereth  not  at  all. 

Behold, he  thinks  us  blind  as  heretofore, 

Besotted  bj-  long  thrall  ; 

But  our  might  doth  endure. 

And  inwardly  is  nourished  evermore 

Bj- brotherlj^  accord. 

In  that  abode  of  our  captivity. 

As  round  the  starrj-  board 

Of  Kronos'  patriarchal  majesty." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable 
books  of  the  month  in  England, 
is  the  3rd  volmaie  of  the  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill's,  "  Dissentations  and 
Discussions,  Political,  Philosophi- 
cal and  Historical "  from  the 
press  of  the  Longman's.  The 
chapter  of  most  interest  to  Ameri- 
cans is  that  which  treats  of  the 
recent  war  between  Xorth  and 
South  in  which  Mr.  Mill  appears 
as  the  ardent  partisan  of  the 
North,  and  the  vituperative 
calumniator  of  the  South,  the 
motives,  aims  and  conduct  of  the 
Confederate  people.  A  philoso- 
pher should  always  be  calm  and 
uuimpassioned  iu  his  writings — 
when  he  becomes  frantic  and 
abusive  he  ceases  to  be  forcible,  in 
addressing  himself  to  the  preju- 
dices and  passions  rather  than  to 
the  reason  of  his  readers.  Mr. 
Mill  loses  his  temper  on  every 
page.  He  represents  the  South 
as  a  monster  of  iniquity  while  the 
North  is  held  up  as  a  model  of  all 
that  is  pure  and  honest  and  of 


good  report.  "A  fight  for  God," 
'•the  devil's  work,"  "  Satan  vic- 
torious," such  are  the  phrases  he 
constantly  employs,  and  there  is 
some  comfort  in  reflecting  that 
the  very  violence  of  his  express- 
ions will  impair  the  damaging 
effect  of  his  essay. 

A  work  on  Naples  and  Sicily 
under  the  Bourbons  from  the  pen 
of  Mrs.  Ferrybridge  is  full  of 
agreeable  anecdote  and  sharj? 
comment,  political  and  social, 
connected  with  Neapolitan  life 
during  Bomba's  time.  Here  is  an 
extract  she  gives  from  one  of  the 
catechisms  formerly  in  use  in  the 
schools  of  the  Two  Sicilies — 

"Q.  Define  a  monarchy? 

"A,  It  is  a  power  arising  from 
birth,  not  from  election,  which 
coexists  with  human  rights,  but 
is  not  conferred  by  it.  Were  it 
conferred  by  human  right  it  would 
be  a  magistracy,  and  not  a  mon- 
archy. 

"  Q.  But  are  not  kings  some- 
times tyrants? 

"A.  To  say  so  is  the  act  of  a 
mad  or  ill-informed  person. — 
Wrong  never  arises  from  kings, 
but  from  our  own  malice  and  cor- 
ruption. 

"Q.  Can  any  people  be  its  own 
legislators,  or  claim  political  re- 
form? 

''  A.  The  attempt  has  been 
made,  with  what  success  let  Dan- 
ton,  Robespierre,  St.  Just,  and  the 
National  Convention  of  detestable 
memory,  show. 

"  Q.  Why  were  our  ancestors 
happier  than  we? 

''Because  they  implored  all 
they  needed  from  their  princes, 
thus  obtained  only  such  things  and 
as  were  useful  and  right. 

"  What  is  the  greatest  glory  of 
the  Neapolitans? 

'•A.  Their  fidelity  to  the  king." 

We    can  readily  imagine  that 
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with  some  changes,  these  very 
questions  and  answers  will  form 
part  of  the  regular  instructions  of 
Yankee  schools  in  the  South  one 
of  these  days. 

Gerald  Massey,  the  poet,  has  a 
paper  in  the  June  No.  of  Good 
Words  entitled  "In  affectionate 
Kemembrance  of  Earl  Brownlow, ' ' 
which  is  suggestive  of  a  possible 
paper  at  an  early  day  in  the  At- 
lantic Jfonthly  in  eulogy  of  Par- 
son Brownlow— suggestive  only 
by  reason  of  the  identy  of  name, 
for  Earl  Brownlow  was  a  man  of 
human  feeling  and  had  respect  for 
truth  and  decency,  and  never 
thirsted  for  blood  nor  uttered  ri- 
bald and  brutal  jests.  Theodore 
Martin,  translater  of  Horace,  has 
in  press  a  memoir  of  W.  Edmon- 
stoune  Aytoun,  the  late  editor  of 
Blackicood^s  Magazine,  with  whom 
he  was  associated  in  the  author- 
ship of  Bon  Gaultier's  Ballads. — 
The  first  volume  of  a  new  "  His- 
tory of  India  from  the  earliest 
ages,"  by  Mr.  J.  Talboys  Wheel- 
er, Assistant  Secretary  to  the  In- 
dian Government  in  the  Eoreign 
Department,  has  made  its  appear- 
ance. Mr.  Wheeler  has  exploited 
an  Indian  epic  poem,  the  Maha 
Bharata,  several  lines  longer  than 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  together, 
to  which  he  devotes  the  greater 
part  of  this  instalment  of  his  In- 
dian History.  It  will  not  prove 
as  pleasant  reading  for  the  water- 
ing places  as  Mr.  W.  J.  Thom's 
book  on  the  scandal  about  George 
the  Third  and  Hannah  Lightfoot 
who  the  king  was  supposed  to 
have  privately  married.  Mr. 
Thoms  treats  Hannah  as  a  myth, 
and  having  established  her  non- 
entity goes  on  to  discuss  Dr.  Wil- 


mot's  Polish  Princess.  Charles 
Lever  is  the  author  of  the  Serial 
Story  of  "  the  Bramleighs  of  Bish- 
op's Polly"  now  in  course  of  pub- 
lication in  the  CornhiU  Magazine. 

Two  new  journals  are  an- 
nounced in  London.  The  "  Sock 
and  Buskin"  is  a  penny  weekly 
organ  of  actors  and  artists. — 
•'The  Wykehamist"  is  a  weekly 
by  the  pupils  at  Winchester  Col- 
lege, named  after  William  of 
Wykeham,  the  founder  of  the 
college. 

The  most  dreary  failure  in  the 
literary  annals  of  America  has 
been  the  "Nojoque"  of  Hinton 
Rowan  Helper,  recently  published 
by  Carleton  of  this  city.  Mr. 
Helper  thought  to  attract  atten- 
tion by  the  diabolism  of  his  senti- 
ments, but  neither  among  the 
Anti-Slavery  fanatics  nor  among 
the  former  slave-owners  has  the 
work  been  received  with  any 
other  feelings  than  disgust  and 
abhorrence.  Mr.  Helper  helped 
more  than  anybody  else  to  bring 
about  the  war  upon  slavery  by 
his  "Impending  Crisis  of  the 
South  "  and  he  did  this,  it  seems, 
in  order  that  slavery  having  been 
abolished,  the  negro  might  be  ex- 
terminated from  the  land.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  revolting  to  the 
former  slave-holding  class  than 
such  an  avowal.  We  repudiate 
with  scorn  the  position  which 
would  make  the  unhappy  black 
race  a  caste  like  the  lepars  of 
Juda  to  be  driven  from  human 
habitations.  The  Northern  fanat- 
ics who  applauded  Mr.  Helper's 
first  performance,  and  circulated 
it  by  the  thousand,  are  acting  in 
a  manner  that  may  precipitate  a 
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war  of  races  ia  the  South  in  which 
the  negro  must  inevitably  perish. 
But  if  it  must  needs  be  that  of- 
fences come,  woe  unto  him  by 
whom  tlie  offence  cometh. 

In  the  literary  merits  of  "No- 
joquc "  they  are  simply  "iii7." 
The  book  is  an  ill  digested  and 
badly  arranged  mess  of  quota- 
tions compiled  by  the  author  in 
the  Astor  Library  from  works  he 
has  never  read,  and  that  portion 
of  it  which  may  be  styled  original 
is  marked  by  no  elegance  of  style 
or  semblance  of  argument. 

Carleton  has  in  press  a  posthu- 
mous work  of  Artemus  Ward, 
comprising  his  contributions  to 
Punch,  and  to  the  Papers  of  the 
Savage  Club,  to  be  entitled,  "Ar- 
temus Ward  in  Loudon."  The 
same  publisher  promises  a  forth- 
coming novel  by  Mrs.  Caroline 
Howard  Jervey  of  South  Caro- 
lina, author  of  the  popular  stories 
of  "Vernon  Grove"  and  "Helen 
Courtenay's  Promise." 

F.  S.  Cozzens,  author  of  the 
"  Sparrowgrass  Papers  "  will 
shortly  delight  the  lovers  of  the 
humorous  with  "The  Sayings  of 
Dr.  Bushwhacker  and  other  learn- 
ed Men." 

A  very  readable  work,  and  one 
adapted  for  summer  holidays  in 
"The  Champagne  Country"  by 
Kobert  Tomes,  recently  sent  out 
by  Hurd  &  Houghton.  The 
writer  is  thoroughly  imbued  with 
his  subject  and  his  descriptions  of 
the  Pheims  region  have  some- 
thing of  the  sparkle  of  what  Ten- 
nyson calls  "  the  foaming  grape 
of  Eastern  France."  The  same 
publishers  have  issued  the  third 
edition  of  Smith's  Bible  Diction- 
ary a  volume  entitled    "Conver- 


sations on  Kitualism "  which 
must  of  necessity  be  wearisome 
enough. 

Bishop  Hopkins'  "History  of 
the  Church  in  Verse  "  is  a  yet 
more  absurd  affair  and  has  created 
a  great  deal  of  laughter.  One  of 
his  quatrains — 

Of  these  good  men,  the  best  distinguisli- 

ed  name 
Was  that  of  William  White.    He  took 

his  stand 
As  Chaplain  to  the  Congress,  and  his 

fame 
Is  linked  "with  those  most  honored  in 

the  land. 

very  forcibly  recalls  the  clever  im- 
itation of  Crabbe  in  the  Eejected 
Addresses — 

John  Richard  William  Alexander  Dwj-- 
er 

Was  footuaan  to  Justinian  Stubbs  Es- 
quire, 

But  when  John  Richard  'listed  in  the 
Blues, 

Emanuel  Jenkins  polished  Stubbs's 
shoes. 

A  clever  work  entitled  "  Ten 
Months  in  Brazil,"  by  John  Cod- 
man,  has  been  published  by  Lea 
&  Shepard,  of  Boston.  Mr.  Cod- 
man  does  not  believe  in  emanci- 
pation, and  therefore  "catches  it" 
from  ISTorthern  critics. 

Ticknor  &  Fields  are  on  the 
eve  of  issuing  a  new  and  enlarged 
edition  of  Dr.  Haye's  "  Arctic 
Boat  Journey." 

The  Appleton's  have  just  pub- 
lished a  polemical  and  religious 
treatise,  written  by  Dr.  E.  E. 
Marcy,  a  prominent  homeopathic 
physician  of  this  city.  It  attacks 
Protestantism  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  militant  point  of 
view,  but  is  especially  severe  on 
Puritanism.  The  same  house  an- 
nounces "  The  Physiology  and 
Pathology  of  the  Mind,"  by  Hen- 
ry   Maudsley,    M.    D.,    London; 
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"  The  Human  Element  in  the  In- 
spiration of  the  Sacred  Script- 
ures," by  J.  F.  Curtis,  D.  D.; 
"  The  Culture  Demanded  by  Mod- 
ern Life,"  series  of  addresses  and 
arguments  on  the  claims  of  scien- 
tific education,  by  Professor  Tyn- 
dal  and  others,  edited,  with  an 
introduction,  by  Edward  L.  You- 
mans. 

The  Appletons'  Hand-Book  of 
Northern  Travel  is  a  timely  and 
useful  publication  for  Tourists 
hereabout,  but  can  have  little  in- 
terest beyond  the  Potomac. 

Under  the  title  of  Abracadabra 
Mrs.  Julia  Creswell,  nee  Miss  Ju- 
lia Pleasants,  will  soon  issue  a 
volume  of  her  later  poems,  and 
Miss  Brock,  of  Virginia,  is  now 
in  New  York  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing for  publication  a  new  anthol- 
ogy of  Southern  War  Poems,  to 
be  called  "The  Southern  Ama- 
ranth," 

The  most  important  publica- 
tion of  the  Harpers  is  Dr.  Dra- 
per's "  History  of  the   Civil  War 


in  America,"  a  work  of  too  much 
moment  to  be  cursorily  discussed 
in  a  rapid  resume  of  the  books  of 
the  month. 

Reprints  of  Dickens  are  numer- 
ous. Hurd  &  Hughton,  Peterson 
&  Co.,  and  Ticknor  «&  Fields  are 
the  most  prominent  in  this  au- 
thor's works  in  America. 

Harper  &  Brothers  and  Doo- 
lady  are  rivals  in  I'eprinting 
Thackeray. 

The  New  York  Sunday  News, 
which  is  prominent  among  the 
literary  weeklies,  will  soon  com- 
mence an  original  story,  written 
for  that  jiaper  by  Dickens,  to  be 
followed  by  one  from  Victor 
Hugo.  The  Sunday  JSFeirs  and 
the  Metropolitan  Record  of  Mr. 
Mullaly  are  kept  up  with  great 
spirit.  Mr.  Mullaly  well  de- 
serves a  large  list  of  Southern 
subscribers. 

Richardson  &  Co.,  will  soon 
publish  an  agreeable  work  en- 
titled "Pleasantries  about  Courts 
and  Lawyers." 


BOOK    NOTICES. 


DIXIE  COOKERY, 

Or  Hoiv  I  Managed  my  Table  for  twelve 

Years.     A   Practical    Cook  Book  for 

Southern  Housekeepers, 

BY 

MTIS.  MARIA  MASSEY  BARRINGER, 

OF 

NORTH   CAROLINA. 

LoRiNG,    Publisher  :    Boston, 
1867.    Price,  50  cents. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unpre- 
tendinsr  than  the  volume  before 


us.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  Practi- 
cal Book — giving  the  daily-  ex- 
periences in  Domestic  Cookery,  of 
a  lady  of  culture  and  talent:  but 
one,  withal,  of  systematic  habit 
and  economic  inclinations.  It  is 
the  book  for  the  now  impoverish- 
ed "  million  "  of  the  South — 
those  who  can  no  longer  afford 
the  lavish  displays  of  other  days: 
but  who  still  prefer,  in  their  petite 
cuisine,  the  cherished  tastes  and 
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savory  styles  of  the  olden  time. — 
Its  chief  merit  is  this:  It  strikes 
fairly  and  squarely  at  the  present 
great  want  of  our  destitute  peo- 
ple— practical  economy : — combin- 
ed, it  is  true,  with  many  of  those 
rare  selections  and  skillful  combi- 
nations, in  the  culinary  art,  pe- 
culiar to  Southern  house-wifery. 

In  another  view,  this  book  ex- 
plodes the  theory  of  our  ZSTorthern 
brethren,  that  the  fair  daughters 
of  our  sunny  clime,  are  deficient 
in  the  higher  qualities  of  wives, 
matrons,  and  mothers.  Here  we 
have  a  glimpse  of  the  varied  re- 
sponsibilities, and  endless  duties 
of  a  Southern  house-wife.  'Tis 
true  that  much  of  their  care  and 
trouble  grew  out  of  the  isolation 
and  other  peculiarities  of  slavery. 
They  are,  now,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, released  from  the  care  and 
responsibility  of  "  contrabands  ;" 
and  the  culture  and  genius  of  the 
"benighted  region  "  may  ere  long 
eclipse  the  would-be  celebrities  of 
Shoddy  and  Sham.  We  sincerely 
trust  that  Southern  women  will 
not  refuse  to  enter  the  inviting 
fields  of  science,  of  letters,  and  of 
art,  now  fully  open  to  them. — 
And  we  confidently  expect  and 
predict,  for  them,  the  same  suc- 
cess, that  has  heretofore  attended 
them  in  the  social  and  domestic 
circles,  where  their  rare  attain- 
ments, refined  taste,  elegant  toil, 
and  queenly  sway  crowned  their 
efforts  and  aspirations  with  signal 
triumph,  and  gave  name  and  re- 
nown to  Southern  homes. 

Mrs.  Barringer  is  among  the 
first  to  enter  the  lists  in  her  special 


department.  We  are  happy  in 
her  personal  acquaintance:  v:e  [i.  e. 

ourself  and  our )  have 

studied  her  little  volume:  ice  [i.  e, 
the  writer)  know  nothing  of  the 
"high  art,"  except  what  we 
learned  as  a  Confederate  soldier: 
but  we  do  not  hesitate,  with  the 
lights  before  us,  to  recommend 
"Dixie  Cookery  "  to  all  in  search 
of  "  good  living  made  easy." 

K. 

The   Battle-fields   of  Virginia. 
CHAXCELLORS  VILLE. 

BY 

HOTCHKISS      &       ALLAN. 

This  is  really  a  valuable  book, 
embracing  all  of  the  engagements 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, from  the  first  Battle  of 
Fredericksburg  to  the  wounding 
and  death  of  Lieutenant  General 
T.  J.  Jackson.  It  is  embellished 
with  handsome  and  accurate  maps 
of  each  battle-field,  drawn  by 
Captain  J.  Hotchkiss,  who  was 
General  Jackson's  Chief  Topo- 
graphical Engineer  during  the 
campaigns  of  1862-'63.  Eeports 
both  from  Confederate  and  Fed- 
eral officers  have  been  carefully 
compiled  by  Col.  William  Allan ^ 
late  Chief  of  Ordnance  of  Jack- 
son's Corps  and  now  a  Professor 
in  Washington  College,  Virginia, 
and  the  work  can  be  relied  on  as 
setting  forth  a  clear  and  truthful 
history  of  the  important  engage- 
ments it  embraces. 

Price,  §5.00.  D.  Van  Nostrand 
&  Co.,  Publishers,  192  Broadway, 
Xew  York. 
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la  the  present  number  of  the  mag- 
azine will  be  found  several  new  ad- 
vertisements, which  we  desire  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  public ; 
and  in  doing  so  we  take  occasion 
to  remark  that  although  we  may 
continue  this  number  of  adver- 
tising sheets  it  is  our  determina- 
tion not  to  fall  short  of  the  quan- 
tity of  reading  matter  promised 
m  our  Prospectus— eighty  pages. 
For  five  months  past  an  extra 
form  has  been  added  and  a  heav- 
ier' and  more  costly  paper  used. 
Before  the  close  of  the  year  we 
hope  to  increase  the  magazine 
still  larger,  and  make  improve- 
ments in  other  respects. 

Wasliington  Medical  College. — 
This  Institution,  recently  opened 
in  Baltimore,  is  designed  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  the  South  in  a 
purely  Southern  Medical  College. 
Its  President,  Dr.  Ford,  was  a 
surgeon  in  the  old  U.  S.  army, 
and  during  the  war  was  Medical 
Director  of  the  Western  Depart- 
ment of  the  Confederate  arm}"-, 
and  was  recognized  as  a  man  of 
undoubted  ability.  Of  its  pro- 
fessors Dr.  Edward  TVarren  was 
Surgeon  General  in  jSTorth  Caro- 
lina, and  had  charge  of  the  hos- 
pitals of  the  State.  Dr.  Logan 
was  a  professor  in  the  Atlanta 
Medical  College,  and  was  Medi- 
cal Director  of  Georgia.  Dr. 
Byrd  was  professor  in  Orglethorpe 
Medical  College,  and  a  surgeon 
C.  S.  A.  Dr.  Scott  was  professor 
in  the  Eichmond  Medical  College, 
and  Drs.   Clagett  and  Moorman 


were  both  surgeons  in  the  Con- 
federate army.  Such  an  institu- 
tion merits  the  patronage  and 
support  of  the  people  of  the 
South. 

Bosadalis. — D.  J.  J.  Lawrence 
has  established,  at  Wilson,  N.  C, 
a  large  Labratory  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  Kosadalis.  It  is 
represented  as  a  genuine  cure  for 
scrofula,  &c.,  and  in  giving  notice 
of  it  we  make  an  extract  from  the 
Horth  Carolinian,  published  in 
Wilson,  the  village  where  Dr. 
Lawrence  resides: 

"We  present  on  our  fourth 
page,  to-day,  an  extended  adver- 
tisement of  Lawrence's  Eosadalis, 
a  blood  medicine  prepared  by  a 
Southern  physician,  and  which, 
though  recently  introduced  to  the 
public,  has,  nevertheless,  attained 
a  wide-spread  popularity. 

The  reader  is  familiar  with  the 
character  of  patent  medicines 
generally,  and  while  the  appear- 
ance of  tbis  notice  in  these  col- 
umns is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that 
the  medicine  is  what  is  claimed 
for  it  in  every  respect,  yet  should 
we  pass  it  by  without  some  notice, 
the  public  might  be  led  to  infer 
that  we  had  departed  from  that 
high  standard  which  we  claim  for 
the  Iforth  Carolinian,  as  a  re- 
liable and  responsible  advertising 
medium. 

We  have  had  opportunities  of 
testing  and  observing  the  proper- 
ties of  the  Kosadalis,  and  we  do 
not,  on  our  own  knowledge,  hesi- 
tate to  recommend  it. 

Dr.  Lawrence  is  in  possession  of 
testimonials  from  reliable  and 
well  known  persons  who  have 
used  his  remedy,   and  the  satis- 
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faction  it  has  almost  invariably 
given,  should  recommend  it  to 
the  afflicted  everywhere. 

In  thus  giving  it  the  benefit  of  a 
place  in  our  columns  we  endorse 
it,  and  in  so  doing,  we  feel  that 
we  confer  a  benefit  upon  our  fel- 
low-man, which  is  the  prime  mo- 
tive to  all  our  actions.  We  ask 
from  all  a  careful  ])erusal  of  the 
advertisement. ' ' — North  Carolin- 
ian^ Juue  oth. 

Washington  College,  Va. — It  is 
not  necessary  to  do  more  than 
direct  attention  to  this  renowned 
institution.  The  great  chieftain, 
with  his  able  corps  of  assistants, 
is  giving  Washington  the  verj^ 
highest  success,  as  the  number  of 
students  (nearly  five  hundred) 
clearly  attests. 

Mecklenhurg  Female  College. — 
This  institution  has  just  passed 
through  its  first  session,  under 
the  most  favorable  auspices.  It 
is  endowed  with  a  competent  corps 
of  instructors,  and  we  hope,  in  a 
few  years,  to  see  its  capacious  and 
elegant  building  crowded  with 
pupils. 

The  Commencement  Festivals 
just  past  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  the  friends  of  the  institution, 
and  indicates  a  decided  success 
in  its  future  career. 


The  Charlotte  Female  Institute— 
Under  the  superintendence  of 
Rev.  E.  Burwell  &  Son,  has  been 
in  successful  ojDeration  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  It  ranks  as  the 
first  female  seminary  in  Xorth 
Carolina,  and  is  now  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition,  with  an  able 
and  complete  Faculty,  and  all  the 
apparatus  and  aiDpertenances  of  a 
first  class  institution.  Its  next 
session  commences  October  1st. 


The  Biel-ford  and  Huffman 
Grain  Drill,  with  Compost  At- 
tachment and  Grass  Seed  Sower, 
strikes  us  as  just  the  machine 
needed  at  the  present  time  in  the 
South.  Since  the  days  of  free- 
dom it  has  been  the  object  of  our 
planters  to  cultivate  as  much  land 
possible  with  a  small  force.  To 
do  this  they  must  introduce  labor- 
saving  machines.  By  the  use  of 
this  Grain  Drill,  and  a  Eeaper,  a 
thrifty  farmer,  with  his  own  sons, 
can  cultivate,  to  much  greater 
profit,  the  same  C[uantity  of  ground 
that  a  dozen  or  more  freedmen 
will,  and  will  be  spared  the  vexa- 
tion and  annoyance  of  these  "sov- 
reigns  of  the  land."  We  ask  a 
perusal  of  the  advertisement. 
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KECOLLECTIOXS    OF     FREDERICKSBURG,     FR03I    THE     MORNING    OF 
THE  29th  of  APRIL  TO  THE  6tH  OF  MAY,  1863. 

BY  BENJ.   G.   HUJIPHEETS,   OF  SIISSISSIPPI. 


Jacksox,  Mississippi, 
April  2,  1867. 
Colonel  Power: 

As  Superintendent  of  the  Army 
Records  of  Mississippi,  you  will 
excuse  me  for  addressing  you. 

I  have  just  read  Dabney's  Life 
of  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  the 
"  Lost  Cause,"  by  Pollard. 

In  these  contributions  to  history, 
I  admired  and  excused  the  de- 
votion, and  partiality  of  Dabney 
for  his  illustrious  Chief— and  I 
was  entertained  by  the  brilliant 
fancy  of  Pollard.  They  are  both 
chaste  and  polished  writers,  and 
when  they  have  prosecuted  their 
historical  researches,  and  learned, 
what  others  believe  to  be  true, 
that  the  troops  of  other  States 
fought  well,  if  not  as  well  as  the 
Virginians,  their  books  will  doubt- 
less receive  a  hearty  welcome  to 
the  parlors  and  libraries  of  the 
Vol.  III.— Is^o.  VI. 


South — and  be  cherished  as  valu- 
able vindications  ofher  noble  sons, 
in  their  glorious  struggle  for 
freedom. 

After  the  surrender,  finding 
that  all  the  Confederate  Eecords 
had  passed  into  Federal  hands, 
and  feeling  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
every  participant  in  our  struggle 
for  independence,  to  place  on 
record  his  recollections  of  what 
he  witnessed,  I  committed  to 
writing,  in  the  summer  of  1865, 
my  recollections  of  the  men  and 
events  that  came  under  my  own 
observations.  These  recollections 
I  did  not  design  for  publication, 
but  unwilling  that  history  shall 
be  poisoned  by  errors  that  affect 
the  high  character  of  the  soldiers 
of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  I 
place  my  "  Eecollections  of  Fred- 
ericksburg from  28th  of  April  to 
6th  of  May,  1863,"  at  your  dis- 
posal. If  the  narrative  is  true — 
30 
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and  I  believe  every  participant 
that  remains  of  Barksdale's  bri- 
gade, and  the  Washington  Ar- 
tillery, will  verify  its  substantial 
accuracy — I  am  constrained  to  be- 
lieve these  distinguished  authors 
will  correct  errors  that  must  grate 
harshly  upon  the  jealous  pride  we 
all  feel  in  the  honor  and  glory  of 
the  troops  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. On  page  703,  Dabney 
says:  "The  sequel  of  the  cam- 
paign of  Chancellorsville  may 
now  be  related  in  a  few  words — 
while  the  great  struggle  was 
raging  there,  General  Sedgwick 
retired  to  the  north  bank  of  the 
Kappahannock,  and  laying  down 
his  bridges  again  opposite  to 
Fredericksburg,  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing crossed  into  the  town,  and 
with  one  corps  captured  Marye's 
Hill,  by  a  surprise."  Again — 
"  General  Lee  was  now  at  liberty 
to  send  apart  of  his  force  to  meet 
Sedgwick,  so  that  on  Monday  he 
found  himself  confronted  and  ar- 
rested in  his  march  by  his  troops 
— while  General  Early  recaptured 
Marye's  Hill,  and  cut  off"  his  re- 
treat towards  Fredericksburg." — 
On  page  375-6,  Pollard,  by  implica- 
tion, sustains  Dabney,  but  falls 
into  another  error  by  saying: 
"The  Hill  was  flanked,  and  its 
brave  defenders,  who  had  held  it 
against  three  assaults,  were  cut 
off"  from  their  supports  and  com- 
pelled to  surrender."  It  is  well 
known  that  the  troops  to  whom 
was  assigned  the  duty  of  guard- 
ing the  Kappahannock  and  hold- 
ing Marye's  Hill,  were  Barks- 
dale's  brigade,  of  Mississippi,  and 
a  portion  of  four  companies  of 
the  Washington  Artiller}-,  of 
Louisiana,  and  a  portion  of  Park- 


er's battery  of  Virginians — about 
1,500  muskets,  and  eight  cannon, 
all  told — with  orders  to  hold 
Marye's  Hill  at  all  hazards.  In 
what  sense  can  it  be  said  that  the 
Hill  was  taken  by  "  surprise  " — or 
"flanked" — or  the  troops  "cut 
off"  and  surrendered':"'  To  be 
taken  by  surprise  implies  a  want 
of  watchfulness  and  vigilance, 
and  a  failure  to  make  proper  use 
of  the  means  at  command  to  ac- 
quire information  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  and  to  make 
proper  and  adequate  dispositions 
to  meet  or  evade  his  advances. — 
What  vigilance  was  wanting? — 
What  means  neglected  to  ascer- 
tain the  enemy's  movements? — 
What  dispositions  of  means  at 
command,  that  were  not  resorted 
to,  to  meet  or  evade  the  enemy's 
power — except  to  disobey  orders 
and  disgracefully  run  ?  None 
whatever.  The  enemy  had  been 
watched  by  Barksdale's  brigade 
from  17th  of  December,  1862,  and 
took  no  step  forward  or  backward 
from  the  time  he  crossed  the  Kap- 
pahannock on  the  night  of  2Sth 
April,  1863,  until  he  passed  over 
Marye's  Hill  on  the  3d  of  Maj', 
that  was  not  observed  by  Barks- 
dale's pickets.  He  gained  not 
one  inch  of  ground,  that  obstinate 
resistance  and  heroic  daring  could 
prevent.  There  was  no  surprise 
in  any  military  sense,  or  to  the 
mind  of  any  military  man,  except 
the  Federals  at  our  weakness  in 
numbers.  Ko  flanking — no  cut- 
ting off"  from  supports — no  sur- 
rendering, except  by  individual 
soldiers  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net, when  captured  bravely  fight- 
ing in  the  trenches.  It  was  the 
slow,  but  steady,   direct,   onward 
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and  persistent  movement,  and  the 
hard  lighting  of  brave  and  veteran 
troops,  that  charged  and  over- 
whelmed our  lines,  and  by  storm 
carried  and  captured  Marye's 
Hill.  We  cannot  deny  that  we 
were  fairly  and  fully  vanquished 
and  whipped,  and  whatever  may 
have  been  the  opinion  of  the 
Southern  people  before  the  war, 
none  should  now  be  surprised  that 
eighteen  or  twenty  thousand 
Yankees  overwhelmed  and  whip- 
ped fifteen  hundred  Mississippians 
and  two  hundred  Louisiauians 
and  Virginians — even  at  Marye's 
Hill. 

The  whole  story  of  the  3d  of 
May,  1863,  at  Marye's  Hill  was 
fully  told,  though  not  amiably  or 
piously  expressed,  by  a  noble  son 
of  Louisiana,  who  gallantly  stood 
by  his  gun  on  the  Hill,  until  the 
last  hope  of  holding  it  had  vanish- 
ed. Passing  to  the  rear  by  some 
artillerists  belonging  to  Pendle- 
ton's train,  with  his  face  covered 
with  sweat,  and  blackened  with 
powder,  and  his  heart  saddened 
by  defeat,  he  was  asked — "Where 
are  your  guns?"  He  replied,  with 

irritation:    "Guns,   be  d d!  I 

reckon  now  the  people  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  are  satisfied 
that  Barksdale's  brigade  and  the 
Washington  Artillery  can't  whip 
the  whole  d- ^d  Yankee  army." 

The  magnitude  of  the  Con- 
federate struggle  for  independence 
is  made  manifest  by  the  necessity 
that  requires  Southern  authors, 
in  their  relation  of  the  mighty 
contest,  to  limit  their  notice  of- 
this  affair — that  cost  the  Con- 
federates as  many  men  as  Taylor 
lost  atBuena  Tista,and  more  than 
-Jackson    at     ISTew     Orleans,     or 


Washington  at  Yorktown — and 
can  afford  time  and  space  only  to 
"  relate  in  a  few  words "  that 
Marye's  Hill  "  was  captured  by  a 
surprise  " — that  "  the  Hill  was 
flanked,  and  the  troops  cut  off" 
from  their  supports  and  compelled 
to  surrender." 

To  dignify  the  taking  possession 
of  Marye's  Hill  by  saying  that 
"  Gen.  Early  recaptured  Marj-e's 
Hill "  on  the  4th  of  May,  when 
there  was  no  enemy  on  it,  and  no 
gun  fired,  must  be  intended  only 
as  a  "  sarcastic  surmise,"  as  it  is 
well  remembered,  that  if  "re- 
captured "  at  all,  it  was  by  the 
ladies  of  Fredericksburg  (God 
bless  them,)  who  were  found  there 
quietly  searching  for  wounded 
Mississippians,  by  the  "Yankee 
Hunter,"  E.  L.  J.  Koberts,  of 
Company  K,  twenty-first  regi- 
ment, who  had  piloted  Captain 
Harris  Barksdale,  of  General 
Barksdale's  staff",  and  Lieutenant 
Ramsear,  of  Company  B,  seven- 
teenth regiment,  with  a  half 
dozen  of  Barksdale's  pickets,  in 
advance  of  Gen.  Gordon's  brigade 
of  Early's  division. 

Benj.  G.  Humphreys. 

Recollectioxs     of     Freder- 
icksburg, FROM  THE  MORNING 
OF  THE  29th    of    April,    to 
THE  6th  of  May,  1863. 
*    *    *    *    During  the  winter 
of    1862-'63,    General     Burnside 
had  been  superceded  by   "Fight- 
ing Joe  Hooker,"  who  was  mak- 
ing    gigantic     preparations   just 
across  the  Rappahannock  for  the 
fourth  "On  to  Richmond,"  and 
boasted  that  he  had  the   "finest 
army  on  the  planet,"  and  would 
soon    "pulverize  the  rebellion." 
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General  Lee  was  not  idle.  Though 
cramped  by  his  limited  means  and 
resources,  both  in  men  and  ap- 
pliances of  war,  he  stood  firm  and 
unawed  by  the  mighty  hosts  that 
confronted  him. 

During  the  night  of  the  20th  of 
April,  the  Federals  attacked 
some  Xorth  Carolina  pickets, 
drove  off  their  reserves,  laid  down 
pontoon  bridges,  and  crossed  the 
river  below  Deep  Eun,  near  the 
Bernard  House.  The  alarm  was 
soon  conveyed  to  Barksdale's  pick- 
ets at  Fernahough's  House.  The 
"long  roll"  and  the  alarm  bell 
at  Fredericksburg  soon  brought 
Barksdale's  brigade  into  line. — 
During  that  day  General  Lee 
ascertained,  through  Gen.  J.  E.B. 
Stuart,  that  General  Hooker  was 
moving  his  main  army  to  cross  the 
Ptappahannock  and  Eapidau,  and 
fall  upon  his  left  flank  and  rear 
through  the  Wilderness.  General 
Lee  immediately  moved  his  main 
force  and  confronted  him  at 
Chancellorsville,  on  the  1st  of 
May.  Gen.  Early's  division  was 
left  at  Hamilton's  Station  to 
watch  the  Federal  General  Sedg- 
wick, who  was  left  in  command 
of  thirty  thousand  troops  in  front 
of  Fredericksburg.  Barksdale's 
brigade  was  left  at  Fredericksburg 
to  picket  the  Rappahannock  from 
the  reservoir  above  Falmouth  to 
Fernahough  House,  below  Fred- 
ericksburg, a  distance  of  three 
miles. 

Sedgwick  lay  quietly  in  our 
front,  and  contented  himself  with 
fortifying  his  position  below  Deep 
Run  until  the  2d  day  of  May, 
when  he  commenced  recrossing 
his  troops  at  Deep  Run,  and  mov- 
ing over  the  Staflbrd  Heights,  in 


full  view,  up  the  river,  doubtless 
with  the  view  of  deceiving  us  into 
the  belief  that  he  was  withdraw- 
ing from  our  front,  and  going  to 
the  support  of  Hooker  at  Chan- 
cellorsville, by  the  way  of  U.  S. 
Ford.  The  heavy  artillery  and 
musketry  firing  in  that  direction,, 
told  but  too  plainly  that  a  terrible- 
battle  was  raging  there.  About 
the  middle  of  the  forenoon.  Barks- 
dale,  in  obedience  to  orders  from 
General  Early,  moved  off  with  his 
brigade  on  the  Spottsylvania 
Court  House  road  to  reinforce 
General  Lee  at  Chancellorsville, 
leaving  the  twenty-first  regiment 
to  picket  the  Rappahannock  at 
Fredericksburg,  the  entire  dis- 
tance of  three  miles.  The  pickets 
of  the  thirteenth,  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  regiments  were  re- 
lieved bj^  the  twenty-first,  and 
the  brigade  moved  off  in  full  view 
of  the  enemy.  The  only  instruct- 
ions I  received  from  Gen.  Barks- 
dale,  was  "watch  your  flanks, 
hold  the  picket  line  as  long  as 
you  can,  then  fall  back  along 
the  Spottsylvania  Court  House 
road,  and  hunt  for  your  brigade.'''' 
I  cannot  well  describe  my  feelings 
when  I  found  my  regiment  thus 
left  alone,  stretched  out  three 
miles  long,  with  only  a  small  riv- 
er between  us  and  thirty  thou- 
sand well  armed  and  hostile  men^ 
purposely  displayed,  to  magnify 
their  numbers,  on  Stafford's 
Heights  with  balloons  and  signal 
corps,  observing  and  reporting 
our  weakness.  The  mass  of  the 
citizens  of  Fredericksburg  were 
patriotically  devoted  to  our  cause, 
yet  I  knew  that  some  of  the  citi- 
zens were  unfriendly  to  us,  ready 
and    willing   to    betray    us.     My 
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nerves  were  not  much  strength- 
ened by  a  message  I  received 
from  the  facetious  Col.  Holder,  of 
the  seventeenth  regiment,  as  the 
brigade  marched  off:  "  Tell  the 
Colonel  farewell;  the  next  time  I 
hear  from  him  will  be  from  John- 
son's Island."  Of  course  every 
man  in  the  twenty-first  regiment 
felt  his  loneliness  and  danger,  and 
was  on  the  qui  vive,  watching 
front,  llank  and  rear,  with  his 
gun  loaded,  his  knapsack  on  his 
back,  and  rations  in  his  haver- 
sack. 

Immediately  after  the  brigade 
disappeared  behind  Marye's  Hill, 
my  pickets  at  Fernahough  House 
reported  the  enemy  preparing  to 
advance  from  Deep  Kun.  From 
the  cupola  of  the  Slaughter  House 
I  could  see  the  enemy's  lines  pour- 
ing over  the  pontoon  bridges  be- 
low Deep  Eun,  and  moving  to- 
wards our  side  of  the  river.  I 
was  now  satisfied  that  the  ene- 
my's movement  up  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  in  the  morning 
was  a  feint;  that  an  advance 
would  be  made  on  Fredericks- 
burg; and  that  our  sojourn  in  that 
city  would  soon  be  terminated. — 
The  enemy's  pickets  soon  ad- 
vanced from  Deep  Eun,  drove 
General  Early's  pickets  back  to 
the  railroad,  and  moved  up  the 
turnpike  towards  Fredericksburg. 
I  immediately  threw  back  the 
right  of  my  picket  line,  composed 
of  company  E,  under  Lieutenant 
McXeely,  of  Wilkinson  county, 
and  company  G,  under  Lieut. 
Mills,  of  Leak  county,  and  estab- 
lished it  from  the  gas  house  up 
Hazel  Eun  to  the  railroad,  with 
videttes  along  the  railroad  to- 
wards Hamilton  Station,  connect- 


ing with  General  Early's  pickets. 
The  enemy's  pickets  continued  to 
advance  and  engaged  my  pickets, 
but  not  being  supported  by  a  line 
of  infantry,  failed  to  drive  them 
from  their  position.  It  was  now 
dark.  Helpless  and  alone,  the 
twenty-first  regiment,  with  400 
muskets,  was  facing  and  resisting 
30,000  veterans.  Of  course  we 
could  not  hold  the  city  if  the  ene- 
my advanced.  "\Ye  were  ordered 
to  "hold  the  city  until  forced  out 
of  it."  If  the  enemy  contented 
himself  with  amusing  us  in  front, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him 
from  flanking  the  city  during  the 
night  and  placing  it  in  his  rear, 
and  the  twenty-first  regiment  in 
the  condition  of  "rats  in  a  I'at 
trap,"— nothing  but  the  necessi- 
ty that  required  him  to  lay  down 
his  pontoons  that  night  in  front 
of  the  city.  This  we  could  pre- 
vent unless  driven  from  our  rifle 
pits;  hence  I  was  momentarily 
expecting  a  charge  that  would 
drive  us  from  the  city,  or  relieve 
me  of  my  sword,  and  start  me  on 
my  journey  to  Johnson's  Island. 
I  instructed  the  pickets — if  forced 
— to  fall  back  to  the  railroad,  and 
hold  that  line  until  the  pickets  on 
the  river  between  the  railroad  and 
the  canal  could  retire  through  the 
city,  and  all  to  retire  towards 
Marye's  Hill,  holding  the  enemy 
in  check  as  best  they  could. — 
Shortly  after  dark  a  courier  sum- 
moned me  to  I'eport  to  Gen.  Har- 
ry Hays  at  Marye's  Hill  for  in- 
structions. He  informed  me  that 
Hays'  brigade  was  in  the  trench- 
es on  Marye's  Hill,  and  that 
Barksdale's  brigade,and  the  Wash- 
ington Artillery,  were  returning 
to    Fredericksburg.      This    news 
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rolled  off  a  mighty  load  from  our 
watchful  and  wearied  souls,  and 
filled  our  hearts  with  joy  and 
gladness.  Instantly  each  man 
felt  as  big  and  as  brave  as  "little 
David"  confronting  "  big  Goliah." 
Kot  a  few  compliments  were  paid 
to  our  returning  friends,  and  Gen- 
eral Lee,  by  our  boys,  as  the  glad 
tidings  passed  down  the  picket 
lines.  "Bully  for  Barksdale!" 
"  bully  for  Hays!"  "bully  for  the 
Washington  Artillery!"  "  bully 
for  old  Bob!"  was  shouted  from  a 
hundred  throats.  "  Old  Bob's 
head  is  level,"  cried  one,  "old 
Bob  will  show  Hooker  that  he 
still  holds  his  trump  card!"  "Yes, 
old  Bob  has  given  the  Yankees 
hell  at  Chancellorsville,  and  is 
coming  to  give  them  hell  again  at 
Fredericksburg,"  cried  still  an- 
other. 

I  lost  no  time  in  reporting  to 
General  Hays,  and  found  General 
Barksdale  with  hiiii  at  Marye's 
Hill.  I  informed  him  of  the  situ- 
ation at  Hazel  Run,  and  my  in- 
structions to  the  pickets,  which 
were  approved,  and  I  was  in- 
structed to  carry  them  out.  Gens. 
Hays  and  Barksdale  seemed  to 
doubt  whether  Gen.  Early  intend- 
ed to  hold  Marye's  Hill;  and  left 
to  have  an  interview  with  him  at 
Hamilton  Station,  and  to  receive 
his  orders.  I  returned  to  the 
city  to  superintend  the  picket  line 
at  Hazel  Run,  where  there  was  a 
desultory  firing  kept  up  from  both 
sides.  Sedgwick  seemed  to  hesi- 
tate, and  advanced  with  great 
caution  and  circumspection. — 
"Whether  it  was  from  observing 
the  innumerable  bivouac  fires 
Barksdale  had  kindled  on  Lee's 
Hill  to  signalize  his  arrival  and 


magnify  his  numbers — whether  it 
was  the  confused  and  startling 
stories  borne  to  him  from  Chan- 
cellorsville by  Hooker's  wires  con- 
cerning the  fiery  charges  of  Stone-^ 
wall  Jackson — Slocum's  routed 
column,  and  Howard's  flying 
Dutchman — or  whether  it  was  the 
stench  of  Lee's  "slaughter  pens" 
at  Marye's  Hill  that  annoyed  his 
nostrils  and  weakened  his  stom- 
ach, the  Rebels  could  only  "  reck- 
on"— leaving  the  Yankees  to 
"  guess." 

About  midnight  I  went  to 
Barksdale's  bivouac  on  Lee's  Hill 
to  learn  the  result  of  his  consulta- 
tion with  Gen.  Early.  I  found 
him  wrapped  in  his  war  blanket 
laying  at  the  root  of  a  tree.  "Are 
you  asleep,  General?"  "  Is  o  sir, 
who  could  sleep  with  a  million  of 
armed  Yankees  all  around  him?" 
he  answered  gruffly.  He  then  in- 
formed me  that  it  was  determined 
by  Gen.  Early  to  hold  Marye's 
Hill  at  all  hazards;  but  that  his 
brigade  and  a  portion  of  the 
Washington  Artillery  had  to  do  it. 
That  General  Early  was  confident 
that  the  advance  from  Deep  Run 
towards  Eredericksburg  was  a 
feint — that  the  real  attack  would 
be  at  Hamilton  Station,  and  that 
Hay's  brigade  had  been  ordered 
back  to  that  place.  Barksdale 
then  instructed  me  when  the  21st 
regiment  was  forced  to  retire  from 
the  city  to  occupy  the  trenches^ 
from  Marye's  Hill  across  the  plank 
road  towards  Taylor's  Hill.  The 
18th  regiment  under  Col.  Griffin 
was  ordered  to  occupy  the  road 
behind  the  stone  wall  at  the  foot 
of  Marye's  Hill.  The  17th  and 
13th  regiments  from  the  Howison 
Hill  to  the  Howison  House,  and. 
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one  of  Hays'  regiments  still  fur- 
ther to  the  right.  The  Washing- 
ton Artillery  to  occupy  the  vari- 
ous redoubts  along  the  Hill.  I 
told  him  that  if  the  real  attack 
was  made  at  Marye's  Hill,  he  did 
not  have  men  enough  to  hold  it. 
He  replied  with  emphasis:  "well 
sir,  we  must  make  the  fight  wheth- 
er we  hold  it  or  are  whipped."  I 
saw  he  was  displeased  with  Early's 
arrangement  and  I  returned  to 
the  city  to  await  events.  About 
2  o'clock  a  small  rocket  was  seen 
by  Lieut.  Denman,  of  company 
G.,  21st  regiment,  thrown  from 
the  top  of  a  building  in  the  city, 
and  immediately  three  signal  guns 
were  fired  from  the  Lacy  House, 
opposite  the  city.  Soon  after- 
wards the  pickets  of  company  F. 
discovered  a  party  of  pontooneers 
approach  stealthily  to  the  point 
above  the  Lacy  House,  (where  the 
upper  pontoon  was  laid  on  the 
night  of  the  11th  of  December, 
1862,)  and  commenced  laying 
down  pontoons.  Captain  Fitz- 
gerald opened  fire  on  them  and 
drove  them  ofi" ;  but  drew  down 
upon  his  brave  Tallahatchians  a 
shower  of  shell  and  shrapnell 
from  the  Stafford  Heights ;  at  the 
same  time  a  line  of  the  enemy's 
infantry  charged  across  Hazel 
Kun  upon  company  E.  and  com- 
pany G.  Our  brave  boys  gallant- 
ly struggled  against  the  over- 
whelming odds,  but  were  driven 
back  to  the  railroad.  Finding 
further  resistance  impossible,  I 
ordered  the  pickets  on  the  river, 
below  the  canal,  to  fall  back 
through  the  city  as  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced to  Marye's  Hill.  I  then 
crossed  the  canal  at  the  factory, 
destroyed  the  bridge  at  that  point. 


and  withdrew  the  pickets  from 
the  river  above,  and  retired  across 
the  canal  by  the  two  bridges  at 
the  foot  of  Taylor's  Hill.  A 
party  was  left  to  destroy  the  two 
bridges,  but  the  enemy  had  crossed 
at  Falmouth  and  followed  us  so 
close  that  the  party  was  driven  off 
just  as  they  had  stripped  off  the 
plank,  without  destroying  the 
frame  work.  I  arrived  at  Marye's 
Hill  before  day-light  and  found 
that  portion  of  my  regiment  that 
retired  through  the  city  safe  in 
the  trenches  to  the  left  of  the  hill, 
having  sustained  a  small  loss. — 
Just  then  I  received  orders  from 
Gen.  Barksdale  to  report  my  regi- 
ment to  him  on  Lee's  Hill.  I 
moved  immediately,  and  when  I 
reported  to  him  he  seemed  much 
chagrined  at  the  mistake  made  in 
transmitting  his  orders,  and 
ordered  me  to  move  back  rapidly 
to  the  position  assigned  me  as  the 
enemy  was  advancing.  I  moved 
back  double  quick  all  the  way. 
As  I  crossed  Marye's  Hill,  in  rear 
of  Marye's  House,  I  saw  the 
enemy's  line  advancing  to  charge 
the  18th  regiment  behind  the  stone 
wall.  A  heavy  artillery  fire  was 
directed  at  the  21st  regiment,  but 
we  gained  our  position,  with  only 
a  few  wounded,  among  whom  was 
that  noble  soldier  and  gentleman. 
Lieutenant  Martin  A.  Martin,  of 
Sunflower  county,  who  was  never 
able  afterwards  to  rejoin  his  com- 
pany. The  18th  regiment,  and 
the  artillery,  repulsed,  with  great 
slaughter,  that,  and  two  other 
charges  made  in  rapid  succession, 
with  small  loss  to  our  side.  In 
the  meantime  Colonel  Walton,  of 
Xew  Orleans,  had  placed  one  sec- 
tion of  1st  company  of  Washing- 
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ton  Artillery,  (two  guns,)  under 
Capt.  Squeirs,  in  the  same  re- 
'doubts  occupied  by  them  on  the 
ever  memorable  13th  of  December, 
1862.  One  gun  of  the  3rd  com- 
pany, Capt.  Miller,  was  placed  in 
position  near  the  plank  road,  and 
two  guns  belonging  to  the  4th 
company,  under  Lieut.  Korcum, 
were  placed  in  position  near  the 
extreme  left  of  the  21st  regiment, 
between  the  plank  road  and  Tay- 
lor's Hill.  The  2d  company,  un- 
der Captain  Eichardson,  was 
posted  near  the  railroad  on  our 
right;  Frazier  battery  and  Carl- 
ton battery  in  rear  of  Howison 
House  on  Lee's  Hill.  One  gun  of 
Parker  battery  was  posted  on  the 
point  known  as  Willis'  Hill,  under 
the  command  of  Lieut.  Brown. 
Between  7  and  8  o'clock,  the 
fog  lifted  so  as  to  reveal  the  heavy 
masses  of  the  enemy,  that  had 
crossed  at  the  various  pontoon 
bridges,  laid  down-  during  the 
night.  His  troops  could  be  seen 
in  every  portion  of  the  city;  and 
his  lines  stretching  off  down  the 
turnpike  for  a  mile  below  the 
Bernard  House.  The  position  of 
the  enemy  seemed  to  justify  the 
suspicions  of  Gen.  Early,  that  the 
real  attack  would  be  made  at 
Hamilton  Station,  and  that  the 
attack  at  Marye's  Hill  was  only  a 
feint  and  a  feeler.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  enemy's  line  could  be 
seen  moving  up  toward  the  city. 
At  the  same  time  a  column  was 
discovered  moving  from  the  city 
up  the  river  towards  Taylor's 
Hill.  I  sent  a  courier  to  Gen. 
Barksdale,  then  on  Lee's  Hill,  and 
he  to  Gen.  Early,  then  at  Hamil- 
ton Station,  informing  him  of 
these  movements  of  the  enemy. 


To  my  mind  it  was  now  clear  that 
Maryc's  Hill  was  to  be  the  point 
attacked  ])y  the  whole  force  of  the 
enemy.  Prom  my  observations  of 
the  topography  of  the  country 
around  Fredericksburg,  I  had 
long  before  regarded  Marye's  Hill 
as  the  weakest  and  most  vulner- 
able position  along  the  whole  line 
occupied  by  Gen.  Lee,  on  the  13th 
December,  1862,  for  the  simple 
reason,  that  it  is  not  only  a  salient, 
but  is  the  only  point  on  that 
whole  line,  that  a  line  of  infantry 
can  be  massed  and  masked  with- 
in one  thousand  yards  of  the  hills. 
At  that  point  a  line  of  infantry 
can  be  massed  and  masked,  in  the 
valley  between  the  city  and  the 
Hill,  within  450  yards,  and  at  the 
railroad  cut  and  embankment 
within  600  yards  of  the  Hill.  It 
was  the  part  of  wisdom  in  Burn- 
side  to  attack  at  that  point.  It  is 
true  he  failed,  but  he  would  have 
failed  at  any  other  point.  Gen. 
Lee  had  a  dozen  other  "slaughter 
pens  "  along  his  line,  that  would 
have  proved  more  disastrous  than 
Marye's  Hill.  Besides,  Marye's 
Hill,  on  the  3d  of  May,  1863,  was  a 
weaker  position  to  defend  than  it 
was  on  the  13th  of  December,  for 
the  reason,  that  the  out-houses, 
plank  fences,  orchards  and  other 
obstacles  to  a  charge  that  existed 
at  that  time  were  all  removed  or 
destroyed  by  the  army,  during  the 
winter,  and  nothing  remained  on 
the  open  plain  to  break  the  lines 
of  an  assaulting  column.  I  could 
not  doubt  that  the  same  acumen 
that  prompted  Burnside  to  attack 
that  point,  would  lead  Sedgwick 
to  renew  it.  I  sent,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Col.  Griffin,  who  realized 
his      perilous     situation,      three 
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companies  from  the  21st  regiment 
-^Company  F,  under  tlie  com- 
mand of  Captain  Fitzgerald,  com- 
pany C,  under  command  of 
Captain  G.  "W.  Wall,  and  com- 
pany L,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Vosberg,  to  reinforce 
the  eighteenth.  Gen.  Barksdale 
applied  to  General  Pendleton, 
who  had  control  of  a  large  train 
of  artillery  on  the  telegraph  road 
on  Lee's  Hill,  not  a  mile  off  and 
not  in  position,  to  send  a  battery 
to  Taylor's  Hill  to  command  the 
two  bridges  that  spanned  the 
canal.  Instead  of  sending  a 
batteiy  from  his  train  that  lay 
idle  during  the  whole  engagement, 
he  ordered  a  section  of  the  Wash- 
ington Artillery  from  the  redoubt 
on  the  plank  road,  where  it  was 
needed.  Barksdale  also  applied 
to  Gen.  Early  to  reinforce  Colonel 
Grifiin,  but  received  none.  Gen. 
Hays  was  sent  to  Taylor's  Hill 
with  three  regiments  of  his 
brigade.  These  three  regiments 
and  the  section  of  Washington 
Artillery  behaved  nobly,  and 
drove  back  the  column  that  ad- 
vanced against  Taylor's  Hill,  if 
indeed  the  movement  of  this 
column  was  not  a  feint  to  draw  off 
troops  from  Marye's  Hill.  While 
these  movements  were  going  on 
the  Federal  General  sent  a  flag  of 
truce  to  Colonel  Griffin  for  the 
humane  (?)  purpose  of  removing 
his  wounded,  that  had  fallen  in 
the  assaults  made  in  the  morning. 
With  that  generous  chivalry 
characteristic  of  that  battle- 
scarred  veteran — not  suspecting  a 
"  Yankee  trick  " — this  truce  was 
granted,  and  the  enemy,  with  one 
eye  on  their  wounded  and  the 
other  on  our  trenches,  discovered 


that  our  redoubts  were  nearly 
stripped  of  their  guns,  and  our 
infantry  of  the  18th  regiment 
stretched  out  to  less  than  a  single 
rank  along  the  line,  defended  by 
Cobb's  and  Kershaw's  brigades, 
and  32  guns,  on  the  13th  of  De- 
cember, 1862. 

The  discovery  emboldened  him, 
and  as  the  last  wounded  Federal 
was  taken  from  the  field,  a  con- 
centrated fire  from  30  or  40  pieces 
of  artillery,  posted  in  the  city  and 
on  Stafibrd  Heights,  was  directed 
at  Marye's  Hill,  and  three  col- 
umns of  infantry  seemed  to  rise 
out  of  the  earth,  and  rushed  for- 
ward with  demoniac  shouts  and 
yells.  One  from  a  valley  in  front 
of  Marye's  Hill,  one  from  the  city 
on  the  plank  road,  and  one  up  the 
valley  of  Hazel  Run.  The  21st 
regiment  and  Miller's  gun  re- 
pulsed the  column  on  the  plank 
road,  and  drove  it  back  twice. — 
The  right  wing  of  the  18th  regi- 
ment, the  two  guns  of  the  1st 
company,  and  Parker's  gun  on 
Willis'  Hill,  drove  back  the  col- 
umn that  advanced  up  Hazel 
Run.  The  centre  column  that 
advanced  from  the  valley,  direct- 
ly in  front  of  Marye's  Hill,  moved 
steadily  forward  until  it  passed 
the  point  where  it  could  be  reach- 
ed by  Miller's  gun,  and  proved 
too  much  for  the  left  wing  of  the 
18th  regiment  and  three  compa- 
nies of  the  21st  regiment,  and  by  an 
impetuous  charge  broke  through 
the  battle-worn  ranks  of  the  ever 
glorious  18th,  and  overwhelmed 
the  line  at  the  stone  fence,  by 
jumx^ing  into  the  sunken  road, 
and  bayoneted  and  shot  down 
many  of  our  boys,  after  they  sur- 
rendered.    Col.  T.   M.    Griffin,  of 
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Madison  county,  Lieut.  Col.  W. 
Henry  Luse,  of  Yazoo  county, 
and  Lieut.  J.  Clark,  of  Jackson, 
were  captured;  Major  J,  C.  Camp- 
bell, of  Jackson,  was  wounded, 
but  made  his  escape,  and  died  in 
a  few  days.  Lieut.  Mackey,  of 
Madison  county,  was  wounded 
and  died  in  Fredericksburg.  Ad- 
jutant Oscar  Stuart,  of  Jackson, 
Lieut.  H.  T.  Garrison,  Lieut.  S. 
T.  Fort,  and  Wm.  Cowen  were 
killed  by  drunken  soldiers  after 
they  surrendered.  One-half  of 
the  eighteenth  and  three  compa- 
nies of  the  twenty-first  were  killed 
or  captured  in  the  road.  The  en- 
emy rushed  forward  up  the  Hill, 
and  taking  advantage  of  a  ravine 
between  Marye's  Hill  and  the  re- 
doubt occupied  by  the  first  com- 
pany of  Washington  Artillery, 
gained  the  rear  of  the  company 
while  in  the  act  of  pouring  shell 
and  canister  upon  the  mass,  ad- 
vancing over  the  field-before  them. 
Many  of  the  enemy  were  drunk, 
and  shot  down  some  of  the  artil- 
lerists after  they  surrendered. — 
The  first  company  lost  two  guns; 
Sergt.  W.  "West,  a  gallant  soldier, 
killed  while  placing  his  gun  in 
position.  Private  Florence  and 
others,  killed  after  surrendering. 
Captain  Earnest  and  nine  others 
wounded.  Captain  Squeires, 
Captain  Edward  Owen  and  Lieut. 
Galbreath,  and  about  twenty-five 
others,  captured.  Parker's  battery 
lost  its  gun  and  half  the  men. 

The  first  intimation  I  had  of 
the  disaster  at  the  stone  wall,  was 
from  a  sharpshooter's  minnie  ball 
striking  the  vizor  of  my  cap,  and 
driving  it  back  against,  and  blind- 
ing, for  the  time,  my  left  eye. — 
This    attracted    my  attention  to 


Marye's  Hill,  and  though  I  could 
only  "  go  one  eye  on  it,"  I  saw 
enough  to  satisfy  myself  that  I 
was  cut  off  from  the  brigade  with 
the  enemy  on  my  right  flank.  I 
attempted  to  change  front,  and 
form  on  the  plank  road  facing 
Marye's  Hill,  but  soon  found  that 
road  enfiladed  by  a  battery  near 
Mary  Washington's  monument, 
which  forced  us  to  retreat.  Lieut. 
Price  Tappan,  of  Yicksburg,  and 
Frank  Ingraham  of  Claiborne 
county,  both  accomplished  sol- 
diers and  gentlemen,  were  killed 
and  left  on  the  hill.  Lieut.  Mills, 
of  Leake  county,  lost  his  leg  and 
was  captured.  The  third  compa- 
ny of  the  Washington  Artillery  lost 
its  gun  and  some  of  the  men.  The 
fourth  comimny  lost  its  two  guns. 
Lieut.  DeRussy  was  knocked 
down  by  a  fragment  of  a  shell, 
and  badly  contused.  Private 
Lewis  and  Maury  killed,  and  sev- 
eral captured. 

In  my  effort  to  form  on  the 
plank  road  I  had  left  my  horse  in 
a  ravine  near  Miller's  redoubt, 
and  in  my  extremity,  like  Rich- 
ard, I  called  for  "ahorse."  My 
brave  and  gallant  young  friend, 
Charlie  Hay,  of  Yicksburg,  re- 
turned at  great  peril  to  the  ra- 
vine and  brought  him  to  me,  and 
thus  enabled  me  to  overtake  my 
flying  infantry.  I  called  them 
into  line,  but  the  minnie  balls 
were  whistling  around  their  ears 
— they  had  no  use  for  a  line^  and 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  my  call.  I 
scolded  and  quarreled,  or  as  the 
boys  tell  it,  "  fussed,  and  almost 
cussed" — all  to  no  purpose.  In 
the  lisping  language  of  the  wag- 
gish Jim.  Baily,  of  company  K, 
who  was   working    in    the    lead, 
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each  man  was  "juth  thifting 
thand."  But  the  severe  drills 
through  which  Lieut.  Col.  W.  L. 
Brandon  of  Wilkinson,  Major 
John  G.  Taylor,  of  Kentucky, 
Adjutant  J.  M.  Ivennard,  of  Clai- 
borne county  and  their  Colonel 
had  "  trotted  them"  at  Manassas 
and  Leeshurg,  was  not  entirely 
lost.  When  I  could  reach  them 
with  my  voice  and  commanded, 
"  By  the  right  flank!"  in  about  as 
good  order  as  a  flock  of  grey  rice- 
birds,  they  flanked  to  the  right; 
again  when  I  commanded,  "By 
the  left  flank!"  they  all  flanked 
to  the  left,  and  moved  directly  and 
n^illingly  to  the  rear;  still  they 
had  no  use  for  a  line  until  we 
passed  beyond  the  reach  of  grape 
and  shrapnell  and  minnie  balls 
that  pursued  us. 

Notwithstanding  my  fretfulness 
and  petulence  then,  no  other  trial 
through  which  the  veteran  old 
regiment  has  passed  in  its  glori- 
ous career,  endears  it  more  to  my 
heart,  and  my  memory  clings 
with  the  fondest  aftection  around 
each  of  those  noble  boys  whose 
devotion  to  their  country's  cause, 
was  so  sorely  tested  in  this,  and 
through  the  many  harrassing  re- 
treats, weary  marches,  fasting 
bivouac, and  bloody  charges,  where 
they  dared  death,  and  toiled  and 
suflered  and  finally  lost.  Con- 
sj)icuous  on  this  occasion,  was  the 
cool  and  gallant  bearing  of  Major 
D.  K.  Moody,  of  Vicksburg, 
Capt.  John  Simms  of  Woodville, 
Capt.  Tully  S.  Gibson,  of  Sun- 
flower county,  Capt.  E.  Butts,  of 
Yicksburg,  Adjt.  K.  G.  Sims,  of 
Washington  county,  Lt.  W.  P. 
McXeely  and  Lt.  Lane  Brandon, 
of  Wilkinson  county,   Lts.   Hays 


and  J.  M.  Hobert,  of  Yicksburg, 
Lt.  Wiley,  of  Pontotoc  county, 
and  so  many  other  oflicers,  non- 
commissioned oflicers  and  men, 
that  it  would  exhaust  the  com- 
pany rolls  to  mention  them. 

The  rapid  movement  of  the 
enemy,  advancing  over  Mayre's 
Hill  and  up  Hazel  Kun,  made  me 
despair  of  reaching  the  brigade. 
My  only  hope  was  to  reach  the 
main  army  then  at  Chancellors- 
ville,  engaged  in  a  furious  battle. 
When,  however,  I  reached  Gest's 
Hill  on  the  plank  road,  I  dis- 
covered the  enemy  had  been 
checked  by  the  13th  and  17th 
regiments,  Prazier's  battery  from 
Georgia,  Carleton's  battery  from 
North  Carolina,  and  the  2d  com- 
pany of  Washington  Artillery, 
then  on  Lee's  Hill.  I  saw  that  it 
was  possible  for  my  regiment  to 
cross  Hazel  Kun  above  Marye's 
Hill,  and  rejoin  the  brigade, 
which  move  was  made  and  ac- 
complished. Gen.  Barksdale,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  that  Marye's  Hill 
was  lost,  the  18th  regiment  shat- 
tered, the  Washington  Artillery 
captured  and  the  21st  regiment 
cut  oflf,  ordered  the  13th  and  17th 
regiments  to  fall  back  to  Lee's 
Hill.  Adjutant  Owen,  of  Wash- 
ington Artillery,  retired  the  2d 
company,  under  Capt.  Eichard- 
son,  to  the  Telegraph  Koad  on 
Lee's  Hill, and  opened  fire  upon  the 
blue  mass  on  Marye's  Hill. — 
Barksdale  rallied  the  remnant  of 
the  18th  regiment  and  the  three 
companies  of  the  21st  regiment, 
and  posted  the  13th  regiment  on 
the  right  of  the  Telegraph  Road, 
the  left  wing  under  Maj.  Bradley, 
resting  its  left  company  under  the 
brave  Captain  G.   L.  Donald  im- 
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mediately  on  the  road.  The 
.  right  wing  under  Colonel  Carter, 
Lieut.  Col.  McElroy  and  the  ac- 
complished Adjutant,  E.  Har- 
mon, in  rear  of  the  redoubts  on 
Lee's  Hill  occupied  by  Frazier 
and  Carlton.  Colonel  Wm.  D. 
Holder,  of  Pontotoc,  posted  the 
17th  regiment  on  the  left  of  the 
Telegraph  E,oad,  the  right  wing 
under  the  chivalrous  Lieut.  Col. 
John  C,  Fiser,  of  Panola  county, 
and  the  left  wing  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  brave  Major  W.  R. 
Duff,  of  Calhoun  county,  and  im- 
mediately engaged  the  advancing 
enemy.  This  timely  and  judi- 
cious disposition  of  our  troops, 
and  their  stubborn  daring,  check- 
ed the  enemy,  and  enabled  me  to 
reach  the  Telegraph  Road  with 
the  21st  regiment.  The  enemy, 
however,  pushed  forward  his 
troops  under  cover  of  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  and  concealed  by  the 
smoke  of  the  artillery,  almost  to 
the  muzzles  of  the  guns  of  2d 
company  of  Washington  Artillery, 
shot  down  some  of  the  horses, 
wounded  several  of  the  men,  and 
forced  them  to  limber  to  the  rear, 
leaving  one  gun.  The  13th  and 
17th  struggled  gallantly,  and  suf- 
fered severely.  The  gallant  Capt. 
Thos.  H.  Wood,  of  company  C, 
Captain  A.  G.  O'Brien,  of  com- 
pany I.,  Lieut.  Kelly,  of  company 
I.,  Lieut.  BarloWj  of  company 
G.,  Lieut.  Baurdeaux  of  company 
F.,  and  Sergts.  John  J.  Gordon, 
J.  McLandon,  A.  Calhoun  and 
G.  W.  McElroy,  all  of  the  13th, 
fell  wounded.  Major  W.  L.  Duff, 
Capt.  T.  I.  Williams,  Lieut.  A. 
T.  Roan,  Lieut.  R.  M.  King  and 
W.  J.  Mitchell,  of  the  17th  wound- 
ed and  borne  to  the  rear.     The 


ranks  were  rapidly  wasting  away 
under  the  deadly  fire.  General 
Sedgwick  was  pushing  his  blue 
lines  over  Marye's  Hill  and  up 
the  plank  road.  His  serried 
lines  were  fast  encompassing  Lee's 
Hill,  and  it  was  apparent  that  the 
13th  and  17th  would  soon  be  en- 
veloped and  crushed.  Barksdale 
yielded  before  the  impending 
shock  and  ordered  a  retreat. 

We  fell  back  along  the  Tele- 
graph road  about  two  miles  to  the 
Mine  road.  It  was  now  about  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  and 
Barksdale's  brigade  of  1,500  Miss- 
issippians,  and  seven  guns  of  the 
Washington  Artillery,  with  less 
than  200  Louisianians,  and  one 
gun  of  Parker's  battery,  with 
about  20  Virginians,  had  been 
struggling  and  holding  back  from 
Lee's  flank  and  rear,  Sedgwick's 
army,  variously  estimated  from 
eighteen  to  thirty  thousand,  from 
the  time  he  advanced  from  Deep 
Run  on  the  2d,  to  one  o'clock  on 
the  3d  of  May.  At  the  Mine 
road  we  met  General  Early  with 
his  division,  which  had  been  lay- 
ing all  day  at  Hamilton  Station, 
expecting  Sedgwick  to  move  that 
way.  Gen.  Early  immediately 
formed  line  of  battle  on  the  main 
road  and  across  the  Telegraph 
road.  The  enemy  did  not  pursue 
us.  A  few  wagons,  mistaking  the 
road,  followed  after  us,  but  re- 
tired as  soon  as  our  artillery  fired 
on  them,  and  they  discovered  our 
line.  We  remained  in  line  of 
battle,  and  bivouacked  for  the 
night.  Sedgwick  moved  his  main 
army  directly  on  the  plank  road 
to  get  in  the  rear  of  General  Lee, 
who,  having  received  early  notice 
of  the  loss  of  Marye's  Hill,  de- 
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tached  McLaws'  division  to  meet 
him.  Gen.  Wilcox,  who  had  been 
guarding  Banks'  Ford,  and  Gen. 
Hays,  who  had  been  sent  to  guard 
Taylor's  Hill,  moved  back  and 
threw  their  lines  across  the  plank 
road  at  Salem  Church.  Sedgwick 
endeavored  to  push  through  their 
lines  about  sundown,  but  was  re- 
pulsed. It  now  being  dark,  no 
further  advance  was  attempted 
and  both  armies  bivouacked  for 
the  night.  At  sunrise  next  morn- 
ing. Gen.  Early,  in  obedience  to 
orders  received  during  the  night 
from  General  Lee,  moved  his  di- 
vision and  Barksdale's  brigade 
down  the  Telegraph  road  towards 
Fredericksburg,  and  found  no  dif- 
ficulty in  taking  possession  of 
Marye's  Hill.  He  ordered  Barks- 
dale  to  re-occupy  the  trenches  at 
the  foot  of  Marye's  Hill,  and 
hold  back  any  force  that  might 
attempt  to  advance  from  the  city, 
while  he  moved  his  own  division 
up  the  plank  road  to  attack  Sedg- 
wick in  the  rear. 

Let  us  now  pause  and  look  at 
the  extraordinary  position  the  va- 
rious portions  of  the  two  contend- 
ing armies  found  themselves  in 
on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  May, 
after  six  day's  marching,  fighting 
and  counter-marching.  A  heavy 
force  of  Federals,  about  fifteen 
thousand,  occupied  Fredericks- 
burg and  Staflbrd  Heights ;  Barks- 
dale  and  Early  with  their  backs 
to  each  other  on  the  plank  road, 
with  five  thousand  men  between 
Fredericksburg  and  Sedgwick  ; 
Sedgwick  between  Early  and  Lee, 
with  twenty  thousand  men;  Lee 
with  Anderson,  McLaws,  and 
Wilcox,  between  Sedgwick  and 
Hooker's  main  army  with  twenty 


thousand  men;  Hooker's  main  ar- 
my, ninety  thousand  strong,  be- 
tween Lee  and  Stuart;  Stuart  now 
commanding  Stonewall  Jackson's 
corps  with  twenty-five  thousand 
men ;  all  stretched  along  a  straight 
road  within  a  space  of  twelve 
miles.  Who  could  foretell  the  re- 
sult of  this  mighty  but  unfinished 
contest?  Who  could  estimate  its 
vast  complications?  Stonewall 
Jackson  was  wounded,  and  lay 
languishing  upon  his  litter.  Long- 
street  and  D.  H.  Hill  were  ab- 
sent. Kobert  E.  Lee  alone,  of 
all  the  master  spirits  of  the  strug- 
gling hosts,  could  comprehend  the 
situation,  and  by  his  mastery  over 
that  situation,  successfully  work- 
ed out  the  result,  and  illustrated 
his  vast  superiority  over  all  the 
great  captains  that  opposed  him. 
With  the  genius  that  never  de- 
serted him  in  his  greatest  trials, 
he  boldly  issued  his  orders. — 
Barksdale  was  ordered  to  hold 
back  any  Federal  force  left  in 
Fredericksburg.  Stuart  and  An- 
derson were  ordered  to  threaten 
Hooker  at  Chancellorsville,  while 
in  person  Lee  advanced  with 
McLaws  and  Wilcox,  and  a  por- 
tion of  Anderson's  division,  com- 
posed of  Posey's  and  Perry's 
brigades,  to  attack  Sedgwick  in 
front  while  Early  attacked  in  the 
rear.  Sedgwick  finding  himself 
attacked  front  and  rear,  by  fif- 
teen thousand  men,  instead  of  be- 
ing able  to  attack  Lee  in  his  rear, 
timidly  and  rapidly  retired  by  his 
right  flank  towards  Banks'  Ford, 
and  recrossed  the  Eappahanock 
that  night.  Lee  thus  relieved  of 
the  presence  of  Sedgwick  moved 
McLaws  and  Early  towards  Chan- 
cellorsville to  support  Anderson 
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and  Stuart,  who  had  been  threat- 
ening but  were  now  ordered  to 
engage  Hooker.  Early  on  the  5th, 
Hooker,  perplexed  by  his  "Dutch 
entanglement,"  and  alarmed  by 
the  failure  of  Sedgwick,  declined 
the  fight,  and  retreated  towards 
the  Kappahanock  and  crossed  at 
the  United  States  Ford.  Thus 
Lee,  with  an  army  of  less  than 
fifty  thousand  men  of  all  arms, 
ragged,  half  rationed,  and  badly 
equipped,  successfully  met  an  ar- 
my of  over  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty thousand  men,  magnificently 
armed  and  equipped,  and  on 
ground  chosen  by  themselves  and 
partly  fortified.  For  five  long 
days  he  maintained  the  unequal 
contest— skillfully  foiled  every 
eftbrt  of  the  enemy  to  gain  his 
rear — drove  Sedgwick  from  his 
flank — gained  the  rear  of  Hook- 
er's ninety  thousand  men  at  Chan- 
cellorsville  by  the  brilliant  move- 
ment of  Stonewall  Jackson,  and 
by  bold  and  gallant  "daring,  and 
heroic  assaults,  drove  back  the 
"finest  army  on  the  planet" — 
routed  and  in  disorder  beyond  the 
Kappahanock. 

On  the  evening  of  the  5th  of 
May,  Barksdale  advanced  his 
brigade  into  Fredericksburg,  but 
the  enemy  had  recrossed  the  river 
and  taken  up  his  pontoons.  We 
captured  a  few  prisoners,  a  little 
plunder  from  the  U.  S.  Quarter- 
master and  sutlers,  and  quietly  set- 
tled down,  after  an  absence  of  four 
clays,  in  our  old  quarters,  sadden- 
ed by  the  absence  of  manj-  of  our 
brave  and  beloved  cumrades,  who 
had  fallen  in  the  terrible  conflict 
through  which  we  had  just 
passed. 

As  I  had,  during  the  absence  of 


the  brigade,  on  the  2nd,  an  inde- 
pendent command  along  the  Kap- 
pahanock, I  mimicked  the  briga- 
dier, and  called  to  my  side  the 
brave  and  accomplished  Q.  M. 
Sergt.  Pole  Adams,  of  the  21st 
regiment,  as  my  personal  Aid. 
I  was  greatly  indebted  to  him  for 
the  eflicient  assistance  rendered 
by  transmitting,  often  at  great 
hazard,  my  orders  during  the  day 
and  through  the  night. 

The  personal  stafl"  of  General 
Barksdale,  Capt.  J.  A.  Barks- 
dale,  of  Yallabusha  count}^,  A. 
A.  G.,  and  Capt.  Harris  Barks- 
dale, A.  D.  C,  of  Jackson,  Lieut. 
Gus.  Gibson  and  James  Broach, 
of  Lauderdale  county,  '  Mack 
Palmer,  of  Attala  county,  and 
Biliy  McKee,  of  Holmes  county, 
couriers,  and  A.  S.  Boyd,  of  At- 
tala county.  Private  Secretary, 
were  greatly  distinguished  for  the 
daring,  energy,  activity  and  gen- 
tlemanly bearing  that  ever  char- 
acterized their  behavior  on  the 
battlefield.  During  the  entire 
struggle  the  bold  and  unflinching 
Lieut.  Allen,  of  Xatchez,  brigade 
ordinance  ofiicer,  hung  closel}'  to 
the  rear  of  the  brigade,  and 
promptly  supplied  each  regiment 
with  amunition,  through  the  da- 
ring and  energy  of  his  brave  and 
efficient  Sergeants,  J.  Hudson,  of 
13th,  Bogau,  of  17th,  ^Xm.  Hill, 
of  18th,  and  J.  V.  K.  Cramer,  of 
21st  regiments.  The  Quartermas- 
ter and  Commissary  wagons 
were  sent  to  the  rear,  near  Gui- 
nea Station,  under  the  control  of 
the  noble  and  fearless  Major  P. 
M.  Doherty,  of  Yazoo  Cit}^  A. 
Q.  M.  of  brigade,  the  indomitable 
Major  A.  M.  Hawken,  of  Jack- 
son, A.  C.  S.,   and  the  eccentric 
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Captain  Tom.  Leonard,  of  Madi- 
son county,  A.  A.  C.  S.  "When 
the  news'  reached  them  of  the 
loss  of  Marye's  Hill,  and  the  prob- 
able capture  of  the  brigade,  the 
usual  panic  and  dismay  attending 
a  defeat  stampeded  their  camps. 

They  knew  not  how  to  move, 
or  where  to  go.  Stoneman's  cav- 
alry was  between  them  and  Kich- 
mond.  Sedgwick  was  rapidly  ad- 
vancing from  Fredericksburg. — 
Wagon  trains  started  in  every  di- 
rection. The  tried  and  efficient 
quartermasters  of  the  various  reg- 
iments determined  each  to  save 
his  train,  if  possible.  The  accom- 
plished Captain  George  McGehee, 
of  "Wilkmson  county,  A.  Q.  M., 
of  the  21st,  moved  one  way.  The 
jovial  and  fearless  Captain  Jim 
Turner,  of  Columbus,  A.  Q.  M., 
of  13th,  moved  another  way.  The 
daring  and  dashing  Captain  Fon- 
taine Barksdale  of  Yazoo  city,  A. 
Q.  M.,  of  the  17th,  and  the  staid 
Captain  Sam  Franks,  of  Holly 
Springs,  A.  Q.  M.,  of  the  18th, 
moved  still  another  way,  and 
wandered  over  hill  and  dale,  like 
chickens  scattered  by  the  swoojd 
of  an  eagle.  The  "little  game 
cock,"  the  A.  Q.  M.  of  the  brig- 
ade, in  calm  defiance,  stood  upon 
his  spurs,  until  the  danger  had 
passed  away,  and  then  fretfully, 
but  proudly  crowed  together  his 
scattered  brood,  and  safely  led 
them  back  to  Fredericksburg,  to 
the  great  joy  of  the  hungry  and 
ragged  brigade. 

The  high  character  of  the  brig- 
ade surgeons  for  scientific  skill, 
patient  watchfulness,  kind  and 
careful  attention  to  the  sick  and 
■wounded,  was  fully  maintained. 
The  courteous  Gilmore,  the  court- 
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ly  Joe  R.  Hill,  of  Yazoo  county, 
the  dignified  Patterson,  of  Mar- 
shall county,  and  the  kind  and  ac-  ■ 
complished  Geo.  H.  Peets,  of 
Wilkinson  county,  won  afresh  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  the  en- 
tire brigade. 

Among  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  the  brigade  were  those  humble 
ministers  of  mercy,  the  Regi- 
mental Chaplains,  the  Rev.  T.  S. 
West,  of  13th  ;  Rev.  W.  B. 
Owens,  ofl7th;Rev.  J.  A.  Hacket, 
of  18th,  and  Rev.  C.  McDonald, 
of  21st.  Their  watchful  care  and 
self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the 
wants  of  the  sick  and  wounded, 
and  their  holy  ministrations, 
around  the  pallets  of  the  dying 
soldiers,  as  they  pointed  them  to 
the  Lamb  of  God,  for  spiritual 
comfort  and  rest,  endeared  them 
anew  to  the  love  and  affection  of 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
brigade,  and  will  receive  the  last- 
ing gratitude  of  the  crushed  and 
strickened  hearts  of  the  dear  ones 
at  home. 

The  loss  of  the  entire  brigade  was 
606  officers  and  men,  Washing- 
ton Artillery  about  70  officers  and 
men.  Parker's  battery,  about  10 
officers  and  men. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy,  estimat- 
ed by  the  Federal  Surgeons,  in- 
cluding the  night  of  the  2d,  ex- 
ceeded 1,500. 

An  unpleasant  controversy 
grew  up  between  General  Early 
and  General  Barksdale,  immedi- 
ately after  the  battle,  that  all 
their  mutual  friends  deeply  de- 
plored. It  was  reported  that 
Gen.  Early  had  remarked,  or  had 
claimed  in  his  report  that  "his 
division  had  recaptured  Marye's 
Hill  on  the  4th — that  Barksdale 
31 
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lost  on  the  31st."  This  fling, 
aroused  the  fiery  spirit  of  Barks- 
dale,  who  promptly  refuted  Early's 
claim  by  proving  that  a  well- 
known  scout  belonging  to  com- 
pany K,  of  the  21st  regiment, 
named  Roberts,  and  known 
throughout  the  brigade  as  "Yan- 
kee Hunter,"  had  passed  over 
Marye's  Hill,  after  day-light,  and 
found  no  one  on  it  except  some 
ladies  from  Fredericksburg,  who 
were  on  a  mission  of  mercy, 
hunting  for  wounded  Mississip- 
pians.  That  when  Gordon's 
brigade  advanced  to  Marye's 
Hill,  he  found  there  Captain  Har- 
ris Barksdale,  of  Barksdale's 
stafi",  and  Lieut.  Ramseur,  of 
company  B,  17th  regiment,  in 
command  of  Barksdale's  ad- 
vanced pickets. 

The  controversy  here  rests,  and 
crimination  happily  ceased. — 
Barksdale  laid  down  his  life  at 
Grettysburg,  and  is  now  cold  in 
death.  His  memory  is  embalmed 
in  the  love  and  affection  of  every 
true-hearted  son  and  daughter  of 
Mississippi.  Early  is  an  exile, 
perhaps  friendless  and  penniless 
among  strangers,  Virginia  en- 
shrines his  name  among  her 
brightest  ornaments.  Both  will 
live  in  history,  and  their  fame 
Avill  perish  only  with  the  classic 
grounds  around  Fredericksburg. 

The  battle  of  Chancellorsville 
fought  from  Fredericksburg  to 
the  Wilderness,  along  two  almost 
parallel  roads — the  "PlankEoad," 
and  the  "Old  Turnpike;"  is 
justly  regarded  one  of  the  proud- 
est achievements  of  Southern 
arms.  Military  critics  are  puz- 
zled at  its  result.  Lee  knew  with 
absolute   certainty    that    Hooker 


had  over  120,000  men.  Hooker 
knew  wtih  equal  certainty  that 
Lee  had  less  than  50,000.  Hooker 
moved  over  90,000  to  Chancellors- 
ville, and  left  Sedgwick  in  front 
of  Fredericksburg,  with  over 
30,000.  Why  did  Sedgwick  cross 
a  portion  of  his  army  over  the 
river  at  Deep  Run  on  the  29th  of 
April?  Was  the  movement  pre- 
mature ;  or,  was  it  made  to 
threaten  and  hold  Lee  at  Fred- 
ericksbug,  until  Hooker  could 
slip  through  the  Wilderness,  and 
fall  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of 
Lee's  army?  If  so,  why  did 
Hooker  halt  at  Chancellorsville, 
and  commence  fortifying  on  the 
30th  of  April?  After  Lee  moved. 
up  to  Chancellorsville,  and  con- 
fronted Hooker  on  1st  May,  why 
were  Hooker  and  Sedgwick  both 
inactive.  They  knew  that  Lee 
had  divided  his  army.  Hooker 
and  Sedgwick,  each  had  an  army 
— had  they  been  Confederate  sol- 
diers— that  could  have  vanquish- 
ed either  half  of  Lee's  army,  if 
that  half  had  been  any  other  than 
Confederate  soldiers.  Yet  they 
both  remained  inactive  until 
Jackson  gained  the  extreme  right 
flank  of  Hooker's  army  on  the 
2d,  with  fully  half  of  Lee's  army, 
and  drove  back  the  right  wing  of 
Hooker's  army  upon  his  centre. 
Then  Sedgwick  began  to  move  in 
earnest,  on  the  3d  of  May,  and 
Hooker  remained  on  the  defensive, 
with  his  ninet}^  thousand  against 
forty-five  thousand.  From  the 
number  of  men  that  Hooker 
knew  Jackson  had  on  his  right 
flank,  stirring  up  his  Dutch,  he 
must  have  known  that  Lee  had 
but  few  left  between  him  and 
Sedswick.     Yet  Hooker  remained 
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defending  his  ninet}-  thousand,  as 
best  he  could,  against  Anderson's 
twelve  thousand,  and  Jackson's 
twenty-five  thousand — and  let 
Lee  turn  towards  Fredericksburg, 
with  two  divisions — eight  thou- 
sand men — on  the  ith  of  May, 
and  in  hearing  distance  of 
Hooker,  drive  Sedgwick,  with  his 
twenty  thousand,  across  the  Eap- 
pahannock;  and  on  the  5th  be- 
came alarmed  for  the  safety  of 
his  ninety  thousand,  and  pre- 
cipitately recrossed  the  river. — 
That  didn't  look  to  the  rebels  like 
"  pulverizing  the  rebellion  "  much. 
Had  Hooker  been  a  Lee,  and 
Sedgwick  a  Jackson,  Sedgwick 
would  have  moved  out  of  Deep 
Run,  with  his  thirty  thousand, 
square  across  the  plateau  between 
Barksdale  and  Early  during  the 
night  of  the  1st  of  May,  and  pre- 
sented himself  on  the  hills,  on  the 
Mine  road — Gen.  Early  would 
have  been  captured  or  routed 
back  to  North  Anna — Barksdale 
would  have  evacuated  Marye's 
Hill,  and  perhaps  made  his  escape 
by  the  "  plank  road"  and  gained 
Lee — and  Jackson  would  not  have 
made  his  flank  movement  to 
Hooker's  right  flank.  StUl,  then, 
nothing  but  action,  on  the  part  of 
both  Hooker  and  Sedgwick,  would 
have  prevailed.  If  Hooker  had 
prudently  remained  at  Chancel- 
lorsville,  defending  his  ninety 
thousand  men  against  half  of 
Lee's  army,  now  reduced  by  the 
loss  of  Early,  Stonewall  Jackson 
would  have  turned  upon  Sedgwick 
with  the  other  half  of  Lee's  armj', 
and  pushed  him  back  across  his 
pontoons  at  Fredericksburg,  and 
returned  towards  Chancellorsville 
and    struck    Hooker  on    his    left 


flank  and  drove  in  his  left  wing 
upon  his  centre,  and  Lee  would 
have  pushed  the  whole  disordered 
mass  through  the  Wilderness  and 
across  the  Rapidan.  But  if  Hook- 
er had  been  a  Johnston  or  a  Long- 
street  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd 
of  May,  with  ninety  thousand 
men  at  Chancellorsville,  and  had 
Sedgwick  been  a  Beauregard,  a 
D.  H.  Hill,  or  a  Hood,  with  thir- 
ty thousand  men  on  the  hUls  back 
of  Fredericksburg,  a  joint,  ac- 
tive, dosing  in  movement  would 
have  been  made  upon  Lee,  and 
Lee  would  have  been  crushed 
upon  the  plank  road,  and  that 
would  have  looked  like  "pulver- 
izing the  rebellion."  But  Sedg- 
wick was  not  the  real  Beauregard 
or  Hill  or  Hood;  Hooker  was  not 
the  real- Johnston  or  Longstreet. 
Eobert  E.  Lee  and  Stonewall 
Jackson  knew  their  men.  They 
knew  the  vain  and  boastful  Hook- 
er, and  the  courteous  and  cautious, 
if  not  timid  Sedgwick,  and  upon 
that  knowledge  they  ventured 
upon  movements  that  puzzled 
military  science,  and  by  that  mar- 
tial prowess  of  the  "  Confederate 
soldier"  that  has  placed  the  name 
of  "  x\.merican"  above  all  the 
names  of  earth,  they  worked  out 
a  result  at  once  glorious  to  the 
now  prostrate  and  down-trodden 
South,  and  disgraceful  to  the  nu- 
merical superiority  of  the  domi- 
neering North.  But  it  is  easier 
to  criticise  than  to  convince,  or 
perform.  The  Confederate  army 
is  now  dispersed ;  the  rebellion  is 
pulverized  ;  and  the  problem  is 
solved.  One  Dixie  cannot  whip 
ten  Yankees,  and  it  is  no  longer 
"loyal,"  and  perhaps  no  longer 
safe    for    an  unpardoned   "rebel 
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and  traitor,"  so-called,  to  tell  his 
thoughts,  except  in  bated  breath 
and  whispers.  The  sun  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  has  gone 
down  in  blood  forever.  The  bright 
Orb  of  "  The  Union"— that  child 
of  Destiny — conceived  in  treason 
to  an  established  government,  and 
brought  forth  in  rebellion  against 
a  lawful  sovereign,  is  again  ari- 
sing in  all  its  effulgent  and  ag- 
gressive grandeur  and  glory ;  and 
having  shaken  from  its  name  the 
incubus  of  Constitutions,  and  the 
heresy  of  rights  "  reserved  to  the 
States  and  to  the  people,"  now 
sheds  its  defiant  but  "  rehabilita- 
ting" rays  over  all  nations, 
tongues  and  people.     "It  is  fin- 


ished." Henceforth  let  treason 
l>ecome  odious;  let  rebellion  stink 
in  the  nostrils  of  the  people ;  let 
the  Dlmne  right  of  "  The  Union" 
to  rule  be  acknowledged;  let  hum- 
ble, submissive,  and  silent  adora- 
tion }>e  given. 

LuCKXOW,  Sept.  11,  1SG5. 

Defects  ix  Map. — The  plank 
and  dirt  road  unite  in  the  rear  of 
"Barksdale,"  and  diverge  at 
"  Sedgwick,"  and  unite  at  Chan- 
cellorsville.  The  heavy  line  across 
the  two  roads  to  the  left  of  the 
ISth  is  the  21st  regiment.  The 
stream  between  Bernard  House 
and  Fredericksburg,  is  Deep  Eun. 

B.    G.    H. 


POOR   CAELOTTA. 

The  scion  of  long,  imperial  lines, 

August  with  histories  hoary, 
Whose  proud  ancestral  heirship  shines 

With  the  starriest  names  of  story — 
Stands  doomed  to  die: — and  the  grenadiers 

In  silent  and  serried  column, 
— Their  pitiless  eyes  half-hazed  with  tears, 

Are  waitins:  the  signal  solemn. 


The  brave  young  Emperor  lifts  his  brow, — 

It  never  has  shown  so  regal; 
Yet  it  is  not  the  pride  of  the  Hapsburg  now, 

Nor  the  glance  of  the  clefted  eagle. 
No  coronet's  cincture  binds  his  head, — 

No  ermin'd  purple  is  round  him; 
But  his  manhood's  majesty  instead. 

With  royaller  rank  has  crowned  him. 

He  is  caught  away  for  an  instant's  space, 
To  Schonbrunn's  peaceful  bowers — 
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There's  a  lightning-glimpse  of  his  childhood's  days — 

Vienna's  gilded  towers 
Flash  back  on  his  sight  with  a  blinding  glare; 

— To  barter  such  princely  splendor, 
For  wrecked  ambition,  and  stark  despair — 

Betrayal  and  base  surrender! 

Wild,  infinite  memories  throng  and  thrill 

His  soul  to  its  throbbing  centre; 
Kegrets  that  madden,  are  clamoring  still, 

But  he  will  not  let  them  enter. 
The  grovelling  traffic  of  time  all  done, 

He  would  have  the  temple  lonely, — 
Its  sanctuaries  emptied  one  by  one. 

That  God  may  fill  it  only. 

But  under  the  Austrian  skies  afar. 

Aglow  with  a  light  elysian, 
The  mullion'd  windows  of  Mirimar 

Loom  out  on  his  straining  vision: 
He  is  under  its  ancient  limes  again, — 

He  is  threading  its  pleached  alleys, — 
He  is  guiding  his  darling's  slacken 'd  rein, 

As  they  scour  the  dimpled  vallies! 

Yet  deep  in  his  sweet  Bavarian's  eyes. 

Is  shadowed  her  sorrow's  token: 
"  "Will  he  never  come?" — she  asks,  and  sighs, 

And  he  knows  that  her  heart  is  broken. 
— She  is  dying  for  him — the  high-soul'd  wife! 

And  he  feels  in  that  awful  minute, 
That  the  bullet  that  waits  to  drink  his  life, 

Has  not  half  such  agony  in  it! 

He  can  look  his  last  on  earth  and  sky — 

Step  forth  to  his  doom,  nor  shiver; — 
Eternity  front  his  steadfast  eye, — 

And  never  a  nerve  shall  quiver: 
But  love's  despairs  and  passions  and  tears 

W^rench  the  firm  lips  asunder ; 
— '■'■  My  poor  Carlotta'.'''' — Xow,  grenadiers! 

Your  volley  may  belch  its  thunder! 
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THE  GREAT  MASTERS   OF  ROMAN  SATIRE — HORACE    AND    JUVENAL. 


Amongst  Roman  Satirists  Hor- 
ace occupies  an  exalted  place, 
wlaether  you  regard  the  crystal- 
like clearness  of  his  style,  the 
pungency  of  his  never-failing  wit, 
or  the  breadth  and  fulness  of  his 
healthy  generous  humor.  "  On 
Mount  Yulturs  side  "  to  use  his 
own  sweet  words,  reminding  one 
of  the  leaf  burial  in  the  Ballad  of 
"  The  Babes  of  the  Wood." 

"  Me  by  play  fatigued  and.  sleep 

Did  the  poetic  doves 

With  young  leaves  cover  ; 

From  the  black  viper  safe,  and  prowl- 
ing bear 

Sweet  slept  I,  strewn  with  sacred  laurel 
leaves 

And  myrtle  twigs — bold  child 

Not  of  the  gods  unwat<3h'd." 

About  the  time  of  his  assuming 
the  manly  gown,  some  fifty-two 
years  before  Christ,  we  find  him 
at  Rome,  brought  tliither  by  his 
father — that  father  to  whose 
memory,  the  grateful  son  pays 
such  a  beautiful  tribute  of  aflec- 
tion  in  the  first  book  of  his  sixth 
satire — preserving  it  for  the 
world  to  gaze  at  and  admire.  "If 
I'm  unstained  by  the  follies  of 
the  age,  if  I'm  beloved  by  my 
friends,  I  owe  it  all  to  my  good 
old  father.  While  I  enjoy  the 
use  of  reason,  I  never  shall  be 
ashamed  of  such  a  parent,  freed- 
man  though  he  was,  slave  though 
he  had  been." 

As  a  boy  he  must  have  mingled 
in  the  throng  that  greeted  with 
such  exuberant  joy  the  entry  of 
Csesar  into  Rome  after  his  pas- 
sage of  the  Rubicon.  He  must 
have  witnessed  Rome  trembling 
with  apprehension,  hardly  know- 


ing what  master  to  expect,  or 
when  he  arrived,  whether  he 
would  play  the  role  of  the  tyrant 
or  benignant  ruler. 

That  same  kind  father  who  had 
watched  over  him  with  such  pious 
solicitude  thus  far,  sends  him  to 
Athens  to  finish  that  education 
the  Roman  schools  had  so  well 
begun.  Here  he  wandered  be- 
neath the  graceful  porticoes,  and 
within  the  shady  groves  of  Elis, 
strengthening  and  maturing  under 
the  influence  of  those  divine 
schools,  that  mental  power  which 
afterwards  carved  his  name  so 
deeply  on  the  literature  of  the 
age.    He  hears  while  there  how, 

"  In  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face 
Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue 
W^hich  all  the  while  ran  blood, 
Great  C^sar  fell." 

He  hears  while  there,  that  tu- 
mult is  the  order  of  the  day  at 
Rome.  Inspired  with  a  love  of 
freedom,  with  which  every  breeze 
that  fanned  his  manhood's  brows 
seemed  vocal,  he  doffs  the  aca- 
demic gown,  and  putting  on  the 
armor  of  the  soldier,  essays  to 
strike  a  blow  for  it  beneath  the 
banner  of  Brutus:  but  he  soon 
finds  that  he  was  not  fashioned  of 
the  stuff  out  of  which  heroes  are 
made.  His  short  military  career 
was  rounded  and  filled  up  by  the 
ignominious  sentence,  "  he  ran 
auTt?/ " — believing  it  may  be  in 
the  truth  so  well  embodied  in  lines 
written  long  after  his  day  by 
another  satirist,  that 

"  He  who  fights  and  and  runs  away, 
May  live  to  fight  some  other  day, 
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While  he  who  is  in  battle  slain 
Will  never  live  to  fight  again." 

Returning  to  Rome,  he  soon 
finds  favor  beneatli  the  protecting 
hand  of  Augustus,  and  patron- 
ized by  the  elegant  and  generous 
Macffinas,  his  life-long  patron,  he 
rapidly  acquired  a  literary  repu- 
tation. The  noble  elevation  of 
thought  and  passion,  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  language  in  his  odes, 
conveying  to  the  mind  the  most 
exalted  images,  and  sublime  sen- 
timents, astonished  the  quid 
nuncs  of  Rome's  capital,  and  he 
rose  rapidly  until  he  floated  tri- 
umphantly upon  the  topmost 
crest  of  the  popular  favor,  I 
know  nothing  in  the  whole  range 
of  literature  surpassing  the  odes 
of  Horace,  noble  didactic  essays 
as  they  are,  teaching  every  one 
to  be  content  with  his  lot,  not  to 
disturb  their  own  peace  of  mind 
with  groundless  ambition,  to  obey 
the  laws,  to  shun  avarice,  to 
make  a  right  use  of  the  gifts  of 
Heaven.  Horace  was  a  sincere 
follower  of  the  Epicurean  philos- 
opher. He  certainly  believed 
with  Epicurus — "  that  reason  for- 
bids a  wise  man  to  look  on  those 
things  which  create  and  nourish 
discontent;  for  thus  he  abstracts 
the  mind  from  bitter  thoughts,  to 
convert  it  to  think  upon  good, 
either  future  or  past,  especially 
those  which  he  knows  please  him 
most."  Like  Atticus  and  others 
he  appears  to  have  taken  refuge 
in  the  philosophy  of  self-enjoy- 
ment from  bitter  disappointment 
and  suflering.  In  the  busy  idle- 
ness of  a  gay  town  life,  or  in  the 
sequestered  ease  of  his  beautiful 
villa,  he  found  a  balm  for  all  the 
troubles  of  life.     His  odes  are  full 


of  the  quiet  serenity  of  the 
philosophy  that  he  professed  and 
practiced.  But  if  his  Odes  as- 
tonished and  pleased  the  Roman 
people,  his  Satires  were  received 
Math  still  greater  enthusiasm. — 
They  are  perfect  in  then-  kind. 
They  difler  from  Juvenal's,  in  that 
they  are  jocose  and  not  serious. 
Horace,  it  must  be  remembered, 
lived  in  the  age  of  Augustus, 
when  men  were  wicked  and  con- 
cealed their  vices;  when  men  at 
least  aftected  virtue,  though  they 
possessed  it  not.  In  these  Satires 
he  does  not  spare  himself  when- 
ever the  occasion  calls  for  a  re- 
buke ;  and  how  irresistibly  comic 
he  can  be  over  his  own  vexations 
and  petty  annoyances,  let  that 
Satire  tell,  in  which  he  represents 
the  literary  bore  as  meeting  him 
on  the  Sacred  Way,  and  torment- 
ing him  "worse  than  any  sting- 
ing wasp."  With  what  irresist- 
able  humor  he  exclaims  to  the 
bore — "have  you  a  mother  or  re- 
lations interested  in  your  safety? 
Est  tibi  mater  cognati?,^^  and  the 
bore  in  his  simplicity  answers, 
"  O  not  one,  I  have  buried  them 
all. "  "  Happy  they ;  say  I  to  my- 
self, I  only  remain,  now  dispatch 
me  quick.  The  time  is  at  hand, 
the  old  Sabine  sorceress  foretold 
me,  when  a  boy  she  had  shaken 
her  magic  urn.  Keither  poison, 
pleurisy,  the  sword  of  the  enemy, 
or  cough  shall  carry  off  that  boy, 
but  an  eternal  talker  shall  dis- 
patch him.  I  surely  am  about  to 
be  oflered  up." 

How  admirably  and  pertinently 
does  he  inculcate  the  necessity  of 
honesty  in  office  in  that  epistle  of 
his  to  Macsenas  by  the  story  of 
the  field  mouse,  who  by  starving 
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himself  had  wriggled  through  a 
narrow  chink  into  a  chest  of 
corn,  and  having  gorged  to  the 
full,  strove  in  vain  to  get  out 
again,  he  had  grown  so  plump. — 
To  whom  says  a  weasel,  who  stood 
leering  at  a  distance,  "  if  you 
would  get  out  thence,  mistress 
mouse,  without  damage  to  your- 
self, you  must  become  as  lank  as 
when  you  went  in."  We  should 
be  very  apprehensive  if  that  was 
to  be  the  rule  applied  to  some  of 
our  modern  officials  both  State 
and  national,  they  would  enjoy  a 
rather  long  lease  of  office.  The 
rule  in  this,  our  model  republic, 
with  some  high  officials,  appears 
to  be — "  Get  rich  by  fair  means  if 
possible:  but  by  all  means  get 
rich.  Keep  all  you  get  and  get 
all  you  can."  The  starved  mouse 
in  the  rich  official  granary  grows 
sleek  and  well  fed,  and  wonders 
how  so  small  a  hole  should  ever 
have  afforded  him  an  entrance, 
and  he  seldom  does  get  out  with- 
out damage  to  himself,  unless  he 
becomes  as  lank  as  when  he  went 
in. 

Horace  never  spared  a  vice 
however  exalted  the  possessor  of 
it,  but  lashed  it  from  head  to  heel, 
not  like  Juvenal  with  a  whip  of 
scorpions,  but  with  a  less  stinging 
thong.  Witness  his  rebuke  to  the 
miser  Aufidius,  a  high  official  of 
the  court.  "What  pleasure  can 
you  have  in  hiding  under  ground 
with  great  care  and  secrecy  such 
immense  treasures  of  gold  and 
silver?  If  a  moderate  use  is  not 
made  of  wealth,  what  possible 
utility  hath  it,  what  real  benefit 
is  there  in  it.  Suppose  your  barns 
contained  one  hundred  thousand 
bushels  of  corn,   yet  for  all  that 


your  stomach  is  not  greater  than 
mine.  You  become  sick,  wretched 
one,  and  neither  wife  nor  chil- 
dren wish  for  your  recovery." — 
Can  any  thing  be  finer  than  the 
rebukes  administered  by  Davus  to 
his  master  during  the  privileged 
hours  of  the  Saturnalia.  This 
dialogue  between  Horace  and  his 
slave,  is  full  of  the  poet's  own 
foibles  and  short  comings.  "You 
praise,  says  Davus  to  his  master, 
the  fortunes  and  the  manners  of 
the  old  Komans;  and  at  the  same 
time  should  some  god  reduce  you 
to  that  state,  you  would  be  averse 
to  it,  because  you  are  not  con- 
vinced, that  what  you  make  such 
a  noise  about  is  more  eligible,  or 
because  you  are  not  firm  in  the 
defence  of  virtue.  At  Rome  you 
long  for  the  country,  in  the  coun- 
try you  exalt  the  absent  city  to 
the  stars.  If  you  be  nowhere  in- 
vited out  to  supper,  you  are  in 
rapture  with  your  quiet  mess  of 
herbs." 

This  Saturnalia  must  have 
been  a  most  curious  festival, 
where  all  stood  on  a  temporary 
equality  for  the  hour,  where  slaves 
were  privileged  to  ridicule  their 
masters,  and  subordinates  their 
high  officials— and  all  this  accom- 
panied by  such  boisterous  mirth, 
immense  feasting  and  junketting, 
as  would  have  gladdened  the  souls 
of  a  whole  bench  of  aldermen. — 
Yet  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
it  would  not  be  an  institution  well 
introduced  into  our  own  time.  Im- 
agine the  head  of  the  nation  roll- 
ing up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  un- 
der a  scorching  fire  of  squibs, 
pasquinades  and  broad  jokes. — 
Yet  Ctesar  with  his  brows  bound 
with     victorious      wreaths,     and 
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holding  the  world's  sceptre  in  his 
grasp,  bore  fierce  sarcasms,  and 
stinging  jibes  from  the  ignoble 
crowd  with  complacency. 

Horace  in  his  satires,  unlike 
Juvenal,  does  not  put  himself  in  a 
passion,  but  endeavors  to  laugh 
his  countrymen  out  of  their  vices, 
and  smiles  a^  he  points  out  stern 
truths — 
"Ridentem  decera  veruia  ciuid  vetat." 

He  tickled  while  he  gently  probed 
the  wound.  In  these  satires  he 
teaches  the  Roman  people  to  con- 
quer their  vices,  to  rule  their  pas- 
sion, to  forsake  prejudices,  and 
shun  the  folly  of  bigotry. 

And  now  comes  an  age  when 
the  mask  was  oflf,  and  vice  in  all 
its  hideousness  and  disgusting  de- 
formity was  stalking  boldly  forth 
at  Rome.  It  was  the  age  that 
brought  an  imperial  edict,  gave 
the  christians  to  the  dogs  wrapped 
in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  a3^e 
made  living  human  forms  fiery 
lamps  to  illumine  the  darkness  of 
the  Roman  nights.  It  was  truly 
a  time  of  ghastly  and  tropical  lux- 
uriance in  every  beastly  vice  and 
sin;  when  society  seemed  nothing 
more  than  a  standing  pool  foul 
Avith  the  rankest  vegetation,  from 
whose  surface  rose  vapors  as 
pestilential  as  those  which  were 
thrown  oft'  from  the  surface  of 
Acheron,  the  fabled  river  of  Hell. 
It  was  the  age  of  the  infamous 
Locusta  and  her  subtle  poisons, 
the  atrocious  and  beastly  Messa- 
lina.  It  was,  in  a  word,  an  age 
that  called  for  just  such  a  satirist 
as  .Juvenal. 

Like  Horace  he  was  the  son  of 
a  freedman.  A  youth  in  the 
reign    of  Xero,    he    studied    the 


Roman  laws;  but  was  so  angry 
with  the  corruptions  that  he  Avit- 
nessed  in  the  courts,  both  among 
judges  and  advocates,  that  he 
abandoned  the  profession  in  ex- 
treme disgust.  With  the  Roman 
judges  and  lawyers,  the  law  was 

"  Like  a  foul  black  colD-web  to  a  spider 
They  made  it  a  dwelling  and  a  prison, 
To  entangle  those  should  feed  them." 

Juvenal  was  in  the  full  ripeness 
of  middle  age,  when  he  com- 
menced reading  his  Satires,  and 
they  were  received  with  high  favor 
among  the  few  learned  men  of 
Rome:  but  having  scourged  in 
one  of  them  a  bloated  minion  ot 
Domitian,  the  daring  poet  was 
banished  to  Egypt:  but  Domitian 
dying  shortly  after  he  returned  to 
Rome  and  lived  in  that  city  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  Nerva  and 
Trajan,  dying  in  his  one  hundreth 
year.  He  lived  exactly  in  the 
age  for  a  bold,  keen  lynx- 
eyed  satirist  as  he  was  :  and 
"holds  the  mirror  boldly  up  to 
nature,"  to  show  virtue  her  own 
features,  scorn  her  own  image, 
and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the 
time,  its  form  and  presence. 

This  Juvenal  was  a  genuine 
Roman  Wide- Awake,  with  large, 
open,  penetrating  eyes,  a  cape  of 
honesty,  and  a  brilliant  lamp  that 
shone  out  upon  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  casting  its  tell-tale  rays 
into  the  most  gloomy  nooks,  where 
liideous  vice  lurked,  and  folly  with 
her  cap  and  bells  disported  herself. 
The  State  processions  of  that 
frightful  time,  appear  like  that 
of  Pride  in  Spenser's  Fairie  Queen, 
where  "Idleness,  and  Loathsome 
Gluttony,  Lustful  Lechery, 
Malicious  Envy,  and  Revenging 
Wrath  "  are  harnessed  to  the  car. 
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Such  an  age  as  this  wanted  no 
mere  wit.  It  wanted  fierce  in- 
vective— it  wanted  to  be  embalm- 
ed in  bitter  Satire,  like  Juvenal's, 
that  at  the  same  time  transparent 
as  the  amber,  should  hold  it  in 
preservation,  and  make  it  visible 
to  the  world  forever.  Juvenal 
sallies  out  against  vice  in  all  its 
forms,  with  the  patient  heroism 
and  lofty  devotion  of  The  Red 
Cross  Knight  of  Spenser's  mighty 
Poem.  He  combats  error  as  he 
did,  who 

"With  his  trenchant  blade,  he  boldly 

kept 
From  turning  back,  and  forced  lier  to 

stas'." 

As  one  of  the  Poet's  commen- 
tators has  said,  "  Folly,  was  Hor- 
ace's quarry,  Juvenal's  vice." — 
Juvenal's  sarcasms  are  more  biting 
and  stinging  than  those  of  the 
Venusian  bard.  The  aim  of 
Horace  was  to  be  agreeable  rather 
than  bitter,  to  be  familiar,  insinu- 
ating and  instructive.  Juvenal 
was  the  first  satirist  that  raised 
the  style  of  the  satiric  poem  to 
the  height  of  tragedy.  This  he 
tells  us  himself,  yet  not  out  of 
vanity,  but  led  to  it  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject.  He  even 
undervalues  his  poetry,  when  he 
insinuates  that  the  wickedness  of 
the  times  would  provoke  a  man 
to  write  satires,  though  he  had 
no  genius  for  poetry : 

"  Si  natura  negat,  facit  indignatio  ver- 

suni 
Qualemcunque  potest,  quales  ego   rel 

Cluvienus." 

Dryden  in  his  most  admirable 
'■'■  Discourse  on  Satire  "  in  running 
the  parallel  between  these  two 
satirists,  seems  to  give  the  palm  to 
Juvenal;  "  for  after  all"  he  says 
"I  must  confess  that  the  delisrht 


which  Horace  gives  me  is  but 
languishing.  Be  pleased  still  to 
understand  I  speak  of  my  own 
taste  only — he  may  ravish  other 
men;  but  I  am  too  stupid  and  in- 
sensible to  be  tickled.  Where  he 
barely  grins  himself,  and  as 
Scaliger  says,  only  shows  his 
white  teeth,  he  cannot  provoke 
me  to  any  laughter.  His  urbani- 
ty, that  is  his  good  manners  may 
be  commended,  but  his  wit  is 
faint,  and  his  salt,  if  I  dare  say 
so,  almost  insipid.  Juvenal  is  a 
much  more  masculine  wit;  he 
gives  me  as  much  pleasure  as  I 
can  bear;  he  fully  satisfies  my 
expectation,  he  treats  his  subject 
home,  his  spleen  is  raised,  and  he 
raises  mine.  He  drives  his  reader 
along  with  him,  and  when  he  is  at 
the  end  of  his  way,  I  willingly 
stop  with  him." 

Juvenal  holds  up  the  virtues  of 
early  Rome  to  the  degenerate 
Romans  of  his  day,  as  in  striking, 
mortifying  contrast  with  the  loose 
immoralities,  and  perverted  pub- 
lic faith  of  the  age  which  he 
scourges.  Can  there  be  anything 
keener  than  his  sarcastic  pleasant- 
ry in  his  4th  satire,  where  he 
brings  out  upon  the  canvass,  the 
Emperor  Domitian,  and  the  con- 
script Fathers  of  Rome's  degener- 
ate Senate  House,  assembled  at 
the  call  of  the  Emperor  in  solemn 
consultation  over  a  huge  turbot, 
and  as  to  how  it  shall  be  dressed. 
With  most  exquisite  mock  gravity 
the  poet  opens:  "  When  now  the 
last  Flavins  had  torn  the  half 
dead  world,  and  Rome  was  in 
bondage  to  bald  Xero,  there  fell 
an  Adriatic  turbot  of  wondrous 
size  into  a  net  and  filled  it.''  The 
master  of  the  boat  destines  this 
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monster  for  the  Emperor's  table: 
because  he  very  judiciously  reas- 
ons— if  he  should  fail  thus  to  ap- 
propriate it,  the  shores  are  full  of 
inquisitors,  "inspectors  of  sea- 
weed," and  by  this  phrase  Juve- 
nal happily  denotes  a  class  of  the 
meanest  informers  who  were 
hovering  about,  and  will  report, 
that  no  doubt  this  fish  was  a 
fugitive  from  the  imperial  fish 
ponds  where  it  had  long  fed,  and 
thence  escaped,  and  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  restored  to  its  master. 
Therefore  he  determines  to  pre- 
sent it.  In  presenting  it  to  the 
Emperor,  the  trembling  fisherman 
falls  upon  his  knees,  and  holding 
the  turbot  on  high  exclaims:  "Ac- 
cept, O  Cffisar  what  is  too  great 
for  private  kitchens — let  this  day 
be  passed  as  a  festival,  release 
your  stomach  from  its  crammings, 
and  consume  a  turbot  reserved 
for  your  age."  This  is  a  severe 
lashing  of  the  gluttony  of  Domi- 
tian's  age.  The  Emperor  is  asked 
"to  release  his  stomach  from  its 
crammings" — that  is  to  unload 
and  set  it  free  by  a  vomit,  so  as 
to  make  room  for  this  turbot. — 
This  was  a  very  common  prac- 
tice among  the  gourmands  of 
Eome,  and  hence  this  fling  of  the 
satirist.  But  lo  !  there  was 
wanting  a  dish  large  enough  for 
the  fish — and  forthwith  Rome's 
Senate  is  summoned  to  deliberate. 
Each  Senator  gives  his  advice, 
and  is  thus  hit  off  by  the  re- 
morseless satirist.  "Euscus  who 
was  preserving  his  bowels  for  the 
Dacian  vultures,  having  meditated 
wars  in  his  marble  villa,"  said 
very  many  things  in  praise  of  this 
turbot,  and  quite  envied  it  the 
glorious  destiny  in  store  for  it,  of 


being  entombed  in  the  Emperor's 
bowels.  Crispinus  also  enters, 
"  sweating "  says  the  satirist, 
and  "  with  morning  perfume,  two 
funerals  scarcely  smell  as  much" — 
funerals  being  in  those  odoriferous 
with  the  fragrant  gums  and  spices 
used  In  cremetion.  He  too  pours 
fourth  his  admiration  over  this 
tribute  which  the  Adriatic  had 
presented  to  his  imperial  master. 
There  comes  up  the  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  how  this  turbot  shall  be 
served?  Shall  it  be  cut  in  two? 
"Far  be  this  disgrace  from  it" 
said  Montanus — "  let  a  deep  pot 
be  prepared,  and  from  this  time 
forward  let  potters  follow  the 
Camp  of  CiEsar  to  be  ever  ready 
for  such  grave  emergencies." 

When  speaking  of  a  dead  glut- 
ton, the  satirist  says—"  From  the 
regions  of  the  damned  his  soul 
shall  long  to  revisit  the  earth, 
whenever  he  hears  of  a  new  dish." 
This  clearly  is  an  idea  borrowed 
by  Littleton  in  his  "Dialogues  of 
The  Dead,"  and  which  he  has 
worked  up  with  considerable  ar- 
tistic efiect.  He  introduces  Dart- 
neuf  as  holding  a  discussion  with 
Apicius,  and  lamenting  his  ill  for- 
tune in  having  lived  before  turtle 
feasts  were  known  in  England.— 
"Alas!"  says  Dartneuf  with  a 
sigh,  "how  imperfect  is  human 
felicity.  I  lived  in  an  age  wh«n 
the  pleasures  of  eating  was  thought 
to  have  been  carried  to  the  high- 
est perfection,  both  in  England 
and  France,  and  yet  a  turtle  feast 
was  a  novelty  to  me.  Would  it 
be  impossible,  do  you  think,  to 
obtain  permission  from  Pluto  to 
go  back  just  for  one  day  to  indulge 
in  turtle  cutlets?  I  will  promise 
to  kill  myself  by  the   quantity   I 
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will  eat,  so  that  Pluto  shall  have 
me  back  the  next  morning." 

Juvenal  lived  in  an  age  when  it 
might  well  be  said  "  the  very  filth- 
iness  of  luxury  prevailed.  Else- 
where in  his  first  satire  he  alludes 
to  it  when  he  says,  "How  great 
is  the  gullet  which  for  itself  puts 
whole  boars  away,  an  animal  born 
for  feasts,  yet  there  is  present 
punishment,  when  you  put  off 
your  clothes  turgid,  and  carry  an 
undigested  peacock  to  your  bath — 
hence  sudden  death,  and  an  intes- 
tate old  age."  When  Juvenal 
penned  these  fierce  satires  Rome 
might  fairly  be  said  to  be  de- 
bauched by  luxury — whole  prov- 
■  inces  were  ravaged  to  furnish  the 
larder  for  a  single  kitchen,  and 
gorged  and  bloated  debauchees 
reeled  turgid  with  gourmandizing 
from  the  groaning  tables  of  Dom- 
itian  or  some  of  the  degenerate 
nobility. 

"With  what  a  whip  of  scorpions 
he  scourges  the  venal,  effeminate 
and  base  judge  Creticus,  as  he 
represents  the  hardy  and  brave 
Roman  soldiers  just  come  from 
victory,  and  covered  with  fresh 
wounds,  rough  mountaineers  who 
had  left  their  ploughs  like  Cincin- 
natus  to  fight  against  the  enemies 
of  their  country,  on  their  arrival 
at  Rome,  discovering  such  an  ef- 
feminate character  on  the  bench 
bearing  the  charge  of  the  laws,  and 
bringing  them  forth  to  judgment. 
"What,"  he  says  with  glowing 
indignation,  "  would  you  not 
proclaim,  if  on  the  body  of  a  judge 
those  things  you  should  see?  I 
ask  would  transparent  garments 
become  a  witness?  Sour  and 
unsubdued,  and  master  of  liberty, 
O  Creticus,  you  are  transparent. 


Contagion  gave  you  this  stain  and 
will  give  it  to  more;  as  in  the 
fields  a  whole  herd  falls  by  the 
scab  and  measles  of  one  swine: 
and  a  grape  derives  a  blueness 
from  a  grape  beholden."  By  de- 
grees with  graphic  portraiture  he 
sketches  this  august  effeminate 
judge  descending  step  by  step  into 
all  the  lower  grades  of  vice,  until 
he  is  received  by  a  set  of  male 
wretches  who  in  imitation  of  wo- 
men celebrate  the  rites  of  the 
"Bona  Dea""  The  degeneracy 
of  the  noble  youth  of  Rome  is 
most  graphically  portrayed  in  the 
sketch  of  young  Damasippus  in 
the  8th  satire,  of  whom  the  poet 
says:  "  The  nobility  of  your  an- 
cestors themselves  begin  to  stand 
against  you,  and  carry  a  clear 
torch  before  your  shameful  deeds. " 
Then  follows  those  noble  lines, 
worthy  of  the  pen  of  inspiration: 

"  Omne  animi  vitium  tanto  conspictius 
in  so 

Crimen  habet,  quanto  major,  qui  pec- 
cat,  liabetur." 

which  literally  translated  might 
be  rendered:  "Every  vice  of  the 
mind  has  by  so  much  the  more 
conspicuous  blame,  by  how  much 
he  that  oftends  is  accounted  great- 
er"— or  in  other  words,  so  far 
from  deriving  any  sanction  for 
your  vile  excesses  from  high  and 
noble  birth,  the  vices  of  the  great 
are  the  more  censurable  and  the 
more  inexcusable  in  proportion  to 
the  loftiness  of  your  position. — 
Your  crimes  are  the  more  noto- 
rious, your  example  the  more  con- 
tagious. Juvenal,  Pagan  though 
he  was,  developed  by  his  own  ex- 
ample some  of  the  loftier  virtues 
that  adorn  Christianity,  and  in  a 
citv  abandoned  to  all  the  most 
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degrading  vices,  and  the  most  de- 
basing lusts,  he  preserved  his 
manners  and  his  morals  pure. — 
He  constantly  gives  utterance  to 
sublime  truths  worthy  to  be  plac- 
ed side  by  side  with  those  uttered 
by  the  Divine  Founder  of  the  Ee- 
ligion  of  love.  Take  for  instance 
that  passage  in  his  thirteenth  sat- 
ire, which  looks  as  if  it  might 
have  referred  to  the  teachings  of 
the  Savior  himself:  and  where  he 
exclaims,  "  Happy  wisdom  that 
by  degrees  puts  olf  most  vices  and 
all  errors,  first  teaching  what  is 
right,  and  that  revenge  is  always 
the  pleasure  of  a  minute, weak  and 
little  mind. ' '  The  frequency  of  such 
and  similar  passages  inculcating 
the  superior  virtues  always  made. 
Juvenal  and  Persius,  great  favor- 
ites with  some  of  the  most  learn- 
ed of  the  early  Christian  Fathers, 
such    as  Cassiodore,   Lactautius, 


Eusebius,  St.  Jerome  and  St. 
Austin.  One  of  the  Fathers  after 
quoting  extensively  from  these 
two  Roman  satirists,  concludes  as 
follows:  "  Reader  be  courteous  to 
thyself,  and  let  not  the  example 
of  an  heathen  condemn  thee,  but 
improve  thee."  The  mind  and 
conscience  of  this  great  man,  to 
use  the  words  of  one  of  the  best 
of  his  translators,  "whence  he 
knew  not,  was  so  far  enlightened, 
as  to  perceive  the  ugliness  of 
vice,  and  so  influenced  with  a 
desire  to  reform  it,  as  to  make 
him  according  to  the  light  he  had, 
a  severe  and  able  reprover,  a 
faithful  and  diligent  witness 
against  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  lived,  and 
indeed  against  all  who  like  them, 
give  a  loose  rein  to  their  depraved 
appetites. 


THE  TRUE    ALCHEMY, 


Life  and  death  go  conquerors  crowned — 

Sin  and  sorrow  set  their  seal — 

In  a  vast  revolving  round 

Time  whirls  all  things  with  his  wheel. 

Seasons  perish,  years  are  born — 

Woman's  heart  sings  softly  on 

Ever  beating  mystic  time, 

In  a  sweet  and  silvery  chime 

Which  knows  never  stop  nor  rest, 

These  four  words:  "  He  loves  me  best!" 

Summer  scatters  buds  and  flowers — 

Autumn  garners  golden  grain — 

Fast  the  fairy-footed  hours 

Circle  in  a  crystal  chain — 

What  thousfh  cares  like  snow-flakes  fall?- 
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One  bright  beam  dissolves  them  all, 
And  if  sorrows  come,  they  seem 
Fleet  as  phantoms  in  a  dream. — 
Hope  herself  replumes  her  crest 
By  repeating  "  Loves  me  best!" 

AVhat  a  rarely  subtle  thing 

Is  the  power,  which  thus  can  change 

Even  sorrow's  sharpest  sting 

Into  raptures  rich  and  strange! — 

This,  the  long  sought  stone  of  old 

Whose  bright  touch  turns  all  things  gold. — 

Scintillation  from  above — 

Truly  perfect  human  love! — 

Filling  life  with  heavenly  zest 

With  its  masfic:  "Loves  3IE  best!" 


TEAES — IDLE   TEARS. 

"  Tears,  idle  tears — I  know  not  what  they  mean! 
Tears  from  the  depths  of  some  divine  despair, 
Else  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes. 
In  looking  on  the  happy  Autumn  fields. 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail, 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  under-world- 
Sad  as  the  last  that  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks,  with  all  we  love  below  its  verge — 
So  sad — so  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  more! 

Oh!  sad  and  strange,  as  in  dark  Summer  dawns. 
The  earliest  pipe  of  half-awakened  bird 
To  djing  ears — when  unto  dying  eyes, 
The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering  square- 
So  sad — so  strange,  the  days  that  are  no  more! 

Dear  as  remembered  kisses  after  death — 
And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feigned 
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Oa  lips  that  are  for  others; — deep  as  love, 
Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret — 
Oh,  death  in  life — the  days  that  are  no  morel" 


[Tennyson. 


Hardly  in  the  range  of  Litera- 
ture do  we  meet  with  a  poem 
more  purely  subjective.  We  have 
here  a  photograph  of  a  state  of 
mind  too  vague  to  be  defined,  and 
too  subtle  to  be  analyzed.  The 
poem  has  no  name,  and  is  always 
quoted  by  its  first  line,  ''  Tears — 
idle  tears,''''  or  by  its  repraise, 
"Days  that  are  no  more."  It 
would  not  do  to  call  it  Contempla- 
tion, or  Eetrospection,  or  Melan- 
choly because  it  is  not  any  one  of 
these  entirely,  while  it  is  some- 
thing more  than  either,  or  all. — 
The  feeling  portrayed  has  no  dis- 
tinctive name  in  our  language, 
nor  as  far  as  I  know  in  any  other. 
Yet  it  is  a  feeling  which,  in  this 
painting  by  the  Poet  is  recognized 
consciously  by  the  experience  of 
every  contemplative  man  of  any 
susceptibility  who  has  reached 
middle  age.  I  am  not  sure  that 
those  less  mature  will  fully  re- 
spond to  the  poet's  utterance.  I 
recollect  that  many  years  ago,  I 
recited  the  lines  to  a  young  friend 
of  undoubted  genius,  cultivated 
taste,  and  of  usual  susceptibilitj', 
and  when  I  turned  to  him  for 
applause,  he  candidly  declared, 
that  he  could  neither  comprehend 
it,  nor  x^erceive  any  special  beauty 
in  it. 

What  then  is  the  feeling  which 
these  lines  portray?  As  it  has  no 
name,  all  that  we  can  do  in  the 
way  of  its  explication  is  to 
amplify  the  description  given  by 


the  poet.  All  subjective  writing 
must  have  an  objective  origin. — 
What  is  at  any  time  in  the  mind 
was  first  in  sensation — is  the 
maxim  of  Psychologists.  The 
impulse  is  from  without.  Often 
the  deviation  is  so  great,  that 
with  difliculty  we  can  retrace  the 
course  to  its  origin,  but  here  the 
poet  has  furnished  to  our  hand  in 
the  first  stanza,  the  scene  that 
gave  birth  to  his  musings. 

To  reproduce  it  will  put  us  in 
initial  accord  with  him. 

"In  looking  on    the    liappy    Autumn 
fields." 

The  poet  has  been  taking  his 
evening  walk  late  in  October.  He 
is  a  sportsman  too  and  his  gun 
is  in  his  hand,  and  Carlo  is  with 
him.  The  fresh  breeze  has  cooled 
but  at  the  same  time  brightened 
his  cheek,  as  facing  the  mellow 
radiance  of  the  evening  sun,  he 
has  strided  along  boundingly  over 
the  crisp  leaves,  now  hieing  on 
his  dog  in  search  of  birds  not  yet 
found,  and  now  stooping  to  pluck 
a  late  riower,  or  pick  up  a  crim- 
son leaf.  While  the  exhilaration 
of  exercise,  breaks  out  from  time 
to  time  in  the  snatch  of  an  old 
song,  or  a  recitation  from  his  fa- 
vorite volume.  He  has  seated 
himself  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  still 
facing  westward.  At  the  foot  of 
the  slope  a  silvery  brook  glitters 
along  and  just  before  it  bends  out 
of  sight,  widens  into  a  placid  pool. 
Beyond  with  a  corresponding  ac- 
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clivity,  stretch  away  broad  fields 
of  close  grazed  grass,  not  quite 
browned,  but  just  seared  by  the 
light  frosts  of  the  season.  Con- 
tented cattle  repose  in  rumination 
or  lazily  nip  the  short  i:iasturage, 
casting  long  grotesque  shadows 
in  the  slanting  light.  The  scene 
catches  his  artist's  eye,  and  he  en- 
jo3's  it  without  thought,  and  vin- 
aware  of  the  rising  music  that  is 
waking  in  his  breast  symphonious 
with  the  voice  of  nature.  A  balmy 
content  is  the  first  sensation,  but 
as  the  fields  grow  darker  with  the 
descending  sun,  pensiveness  inter- 
penetrates his  thoughts.  And 
now  the  Autumn  fields  are  no 
longer  in  view.  It  is  spring  with 
him,  and  morning — and  Mary  is 
by  his  side — and  those  days  are 
days  that  are  no  more.  And  is 
she  not  3'et  his  own  Mary?  and  is 
she  less  than  the  light  of  his 
eyes  and  the  joy  of  his  heart? — 

0  dearer,  far  dearer  than  ever  be- 
fore! And  yet  tears  in  his  eyes 
dim  the  landscape  before  him,  and 
tears  in  his  heart  bedew  the  days 
that  are  no  more. 

Now  we  have  the  key-note  of 
the  song,  that  recurs  like  the 
master-beat  in  the  Monastery 
Bells. 

The  characteristic  of  remember- 
ed joy  is  Antithesis. 

Shakspeare  hinted  at  this  hy 
Analogy  (we  get  everything  from 
Shakspeare,  at  least  in  genius) 
when  he  makes  Lorenzo  say  to 
Jessica,  "  I'm  never  merry  when 

1  hear  sweet  music."  This  by 
negation,  we  find  the  positive 
statement  of  the  philosophy  in 
the  oft  quoted  simile  from  Ossian, 
"The  music  of  Carel  was  like  the 
memory    of  joys    that  are  past, 


pleasant  but  mournful  to  the 
soul." 

With  this  key  of  Antithesis  in 
our  hand  we  can  fit  every  word 
and  open  every  recess  in  this 
cabinet  of  beauty. 

The  poet  rises  from  his  revery 
and  drawing  his  hand  across  his 
eyes,  announces  his  subject  in  the 
apostrophe — Tears — idle  tears. — 
Tears  alone,  tell  of  anguish — but 
idle  tears  neither  scald  nor  stain. 
And  yet  these  tears  are  not  the 
superficial  over-flow  of  some  sud- 
den occasional  sentiment,  for  they 
rise  in  the  heart,  to  gather  to  the 
eyes.  Yet  from  despair — not 
without  hope  though — for  the 
despair  is  divine,  is  healthy  jo}'. 
Spring  must  die  before  Autumn 
can  come,  but  Autumn  here,  is 
proof  that  Spring  once  was. 

"  I  hold  it  true  -what  e'er  befall 
I  feel  it  when  I  sorrow  most 
'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all." 

Now  we  have  in  substance  all 
that  we  can  get.  Idle  tears — He 
had  said  that  he  knows  not  what 
they  mean,  and  he  will  not  belie 
nor  stultify  himself,  by  attempt- 
ing to  tell  what  he  does  not  know. 
It  is  a  compound  emotion,  but  he 
is  not  about  to  analyze  it,  and 
measure  and  weigh  its  constitu- 
ents. Do  you  respond  and  say  in 
scientific  ignorance,  but  with  well 
assured  consciousness — "you  do 
not  know  how  I  feel,  but  certainlj^ 
we  feel  alike."  And  you  have 
expressed  just  what  a  thousand 
times  I  have  felt  but  never  could 
express,  when  thinking  of  the 
days  that  are  no  more  " — If  so, 
you  are  in  accord  with  the  poet 
and  may  read  on  and  bathe  your 
sensibility    in    the    fragrance    of 
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what  follows.  But  if  honestly 
you  say,  "  I  do  not  quite  appre- 
hend— stay— let  me  see — from  an- 
other point  of  view  I  think  I  catch 
the  sentiment."  Do  not  give 
yourself  the  trouble.  Pass  on. — 
There  are  a  multitude  of  beauties 
in  the  Princess  which  you  will 
relish,  and  this  gem  is  detached 
from  all  that  precedes  or  follows 
it,  so  that  by  omiting  it,  you  will 
lose  precisely  it  and  nothing  more 
In  this  case,  fair  reader,  comfort 
yourself  by  the  thought  that  you 
are  too  5'oung  for  the  sentiment — 
and,  gallant  gentlemen,  swear  by 
the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade. 

Having  said  all  that  he  knows, 
the  poet  can  do  nothing  more 
than  say  it  over  again.  But  to 
repeat  the  same  thing  is  to  re- 
peat the  same  sensation,  and  each 
successive  impulse  of  delight  is 
necessary  to  make  up  the  full  mo- 
mentum. To  iterate  is  to  pene- 
trate. As  the  dove  has  but  one 
note,  which  she  utters  again  and 
again  until  the  cool  blossoming 
orchard  trembles  with  it. 

AVhat  is  in  the  intellect  was  first 
in  sensation,  and  so  what  is  pure- 
13'-  subjective,  can  be  made  intelli- 
gible, only  through  what  is  ob- 
jective. This  vague,  composite, 
painful  delight  with  which  the 
bosom  of  the  poet  vibrates  as  he 
looks  on  the  happy  Autumn  fields, 
thinking  of  the'  days  that  are  no 
more,  he  manifests  by  a  series  of 
images,  all  double,  and  contracted 
in  everything  but  originality  and 
beauty.  In  the  tide  of  time,  ship 
after  ship,  freighted  with  what 
once  was  most  precious  to  us — is 
precious  still — has  gone  down  be- 
low the  rim  of  life's  wide  ocean 
but  they  are  not  gone  forever — for 
Vol.  III.— Xo.  YI. 


memory  brings  them  up  again 
from  beneath,  fresh,  with  glitter- 
ing sails. 

And  there  is  music  at  the  open- 
ing day,  when  the  nascent  light 
wakes  again  the  sleeping  world  to 
life,  but  it  fades  on  dying  ears, 
and  filmy  eyes  turn  feebly  to  the 
window  that  only  glimmers 
squarely  now.  The  analogy  here 
is  so  vague,  that  solemn  contrast 
is  all  that  is  suggested.  And 
while,  as  a  single  stanza,  it  is  im- 
pressive, it  seems  to  me  in  its 
relation  to  the  feeling  it  para- 
bolises,  the  least  eftective  of  the 
series. 

But  does  the  heart  cry  out  with 
wild  regret  for  the  days  that  are 
no  more,  while  with  all  our  pas- 
sion we  exult  that  once  they  have 
been,  and  would  not  exchange  the 
remembrance  of  them,  for  all  the 
possibilities  of  present  or  future 
life — to  what  shall  we  liken  this 
whirlwind,  yea  and  nay?  What 
shall  we  say  of  it — this  suicidal 
yearning — but  that  it  is 

"Dear  as    remembered  kisses    after 

deatli, 
And  sv\-eet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy 

feigned 
On  lips  that  are  for  others — deep  as  love 
Deep  as  first  love — and  wild  with  all 

regret." 

Say  this,  oh  poet,  and  let  yon 
setting  sun  bear  the  message  if  he 
may  to  those  beyond  this  mortal 
sphere. 

jS'ow  all  is  said — and  yet  all  that 
has  been  said  may  be  condensed, 
compacted,  crystalised  into  one 
phrase  of  inconceivable  contra- 
diction. 

"  O  Death  in  Life.     The   days  that  are 
no  more'" 

We  may  notice  the  growing  cli- 
max of  the  figures  that  are  used. 

32 
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In  the  first  stanza  we  have  the 
initial  melancholy  awakened  by 
Autumn ;  in  the  second  comes  the 
pain  of  a  long — it  may  be  final — 
farewell;  and  in  the  third,  the 
gloom  of  Death.  Can  the  pro- 
gression go  further?  Yes— there 
is  after  Death — and  bitterer — the 
despair  of  loss,  and  the  disap- 
pointment that  cannot  die  and 
cannot  be  endured.  Stanza  for 
Stanza,  however  the  contrast 
progresses  with  equal  force.  Au- 
tumn is  happy — the  up-coming 
vessel  bringing  home  the  long  ab- 
sent, beams  and  glitters.  Where 
Death  is,  is  summer,  and  morn- 
ing, and  music  and  renewing  Life. 
And  what  shall  match  with  Des- 
pair? There  is  but  one  thing 
strong  enough  and  it  is  here — 
Love — first  love. 

IIow  original  is  the  conception 
of  these  lines,  and  how  masterly 
is  the  genius  that  could  blend 
into  one,  the  two  .feelings  that 
make  up  the  staple  of  them,  we 
may  partly  know  if  we  recollect 
that  Milton  seems  to  have  the 
same  purpose  in  his  pendant 
poems  Allegro  and  Penseroso,  but 
in  the  execution  he  has  laid  side 
by  side  for  our  inspection,  the 
separate  elements  which  Tenny- 
son has  fused  into  the  Antithesis 
in  which  they  actually  live  within 
the  hearts  of  men. 

If  we  would  hear  how  sounds 
separately  one  note  of  this  double 
harmony,  we  must  listen  to  it  in 
Poe's  Eaven. 

I  cannot  dismiss  these  lines 
without  remarking,  that  in  them, 
as  in  almost  every  one  of  his 
Poems  (except,  I  think,  "In 
Memoriam  ")  Tennyson  has  dis- 
played     his     almost    unrivalled 


handicraft,  in  adapting  the  me- 
chanism of  his  verse  to  the  senti- 
ment intended  to  be  conveyed. — 
Unusual  combination  of  metrical 
characteristics  mark  the  versifica- 
tion with  as  much  originality,  as 
Antithesis  does  the  poem.  The 
obvious  structure  because  of  the 
absence  of  rhyme  is  that  of  blank 
verse — while  the  arrangement  into 
stanzas,  the  rhythmical  flow,  and 
the  individuality  of  the  lines  are 
all  lyrical.  As  I  finish  this  exi^o- 
sition  of  my  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  these  lines,  it  occurs 
to  me  that  I  have  seen  it  handled 
by  two  separate  commentators  at 
variance  with  each  other  respect- 
ively, and  both  diftering  from 
what  has  been  given  above. 

In  a  gallery  where  some  years 
ago  I  was  interested  by  an  exhi- 
bition of  paintings,  I  was  at  once 
attracted  by  one  bearing  for  its 
title,  "Tears— Idle  Tears."  I 
was  very  much  disappointed,  in- 
asmuch as  I  found  embodied  an 
idea  quite  different  from  mj  own. 
The  Artist  had  given  a  graceful 
picture  of  a  young  girl,  her  bon- 
net in  her  hand,  gazing  over  a 
barred  fence,  at  well-pastured 
fields  stretching  away  in  the 
shadow  of  an  autumnal  sun-set. 
The  expression  of  the  face,  the 
position,  the  landscape,  the  whole 
muse  or  scene  suggested  a  reverie, 
in  which  the  chief  element  was 
romance.  I  tvirned  away  because 
I  could  not  bear  to  see  treated  as 
ideal  merely,  the  sentiment  of  the 
poem,  which  to  me  is  so  intensely 
real. 

Just  the  other  day  I  opened 
with  eagerness  a  periodical  of 
which  one  of  the  articles  was 
headed,      "  Tears— Idle     Tears." 
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It  was  a  commentary  from  a  lead-  too  the  critic  never  could  have 
ing  English  magazine  upon  the  treated  them  as  a  dii'ge,  had  there 
lines.  The  conception  of  the  been  more  in  the  Yista  of  the 
writer  is  that  Tennyson  has  given  Past,  than  that  fair  girl,  with  her 
here  utterance  to  deep  unmitigated  young  ej-es  could  see.  That  feel- 
grief,  ings  so  seemingly  opposite  can 
That  which  does  not  exist,  can-  co-exist,  is  a  mystery  of  the  hu- 
not  be  seen.  That  the  painter  man  heart.  To  give  utterance  to 
saw  what  he  undertook  to  repre-  them  in  such  words  as  we  have 
sent  by  Eomance,  proves  that  the  here,  is  the  prerogative  of  poetic 
lines  have  a  glow  in  them.     So  srenius. 


THE   SOUTHEEX  EXILE. 

"  Ifa  tilh  me  tididh  :''''    "  We  return  no  more.'''' 

GAELIC  EiriGKA:NT's  sosG. —  Walter  Scott. 

Farewell  to  all  I  have  loved  so  long. 

Farewell  to  vnj  native  shore! 
Let  me  sing  the  strain  of  a  sweet  old  song, 

"  1  return — I  return  no  more!" 
It  breaks  my  heart  from  friends  to  part 

And  mine  eyes — mine  eyes  the  tear-drops  pour ; 
While  mournfull}'  I  repeat  the  cry — 

' '  I  return — I  return  no  more ! ' ' 

Though  here  I  breathe  in  ample  space, 

-  And  gather  with  fuller  hand, 
Nought  can  efiace  one  single  trace 

Of  my  own  dear  distant  land. 
With  rtfany  a  sob  my  pulses  throb, 

And  mine  eyes — mine  eyes  the  tear-drops  pour; 
While  wearily  I  repeat  the  cry — 

"  I  return — I  return  no  more!" 

When  others  sleep  I  wake  and  weep 

To  think  of  joys  long  past; 
And  wish  and  pray  for  the  happy  day 

That  shall  bring  repose  at  last. 
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Sad  memories  fill  my  soul  with  gloom 

And  mine  eyes— mine  eyes  the  tear-drops  pour; 
While  despairingly  I  repeat  the  cry — 

"  I  return — I  return  no  more!" 


EDUCATIONAL   INTERESTS  OF  THE    SOUTH. 


To  provide  food,  clothing  and 
suitable  dwellings  is  a  matter  of 
the  first,  though  not  of  the  high- 
est importance,  and  is  a  subject 
to  which  most  men  direct  their 
earnest  attention.  The  misfor- 
tune is,  too  many  rest  satisfied 
with  this  and  never  aspire  to  the 
higher  regions  of  intellectual  en- 
joyments. This  is  a  grave  error, 
and  leads  to  many  disastrous  con- 
sequences. The  cultivation  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  facul- 
ties is  as  far  superior-  to  the  mere 
acquisition  of  material  wealth  as 
the  mind  is  superior  to  the  body. 
The  one  is  immortal,  the  other 
mortal.  The  one  is  capable  of 
endless  expansion,  the  other  is 
limited  in  its  enjoyments,  and  is 
destined  to  perish.  That  people, 
who  cultivates  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual in  preference  to  the 
material,  will  always  be  the  most 
prosperous  and  most  renowned. 
Greece  lives  to-day  in  the  pages 
of  Homer,  Xenophon  and  Longi- 
nus.  The  oration  on  the  crown 
has  been  more  durable  than  the 
magnificent  temples  at  Athens, 
the  Medea  of  Euripides,  and  the 
(Edipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles  re- 
main long  after  Areopagus  has 
been  destroyed.  The  Proverbs 
and  Song  of  Solomon  are  read  and 


admired  b}^  millions,  while  the 
gorgeous  temple  that  bore  his 
name  has  disappeared,  and  not 
even  its  ruins  can  be  found. — 
Horace,  Yirgil  and  Livy  are 
household  words,  while  Scipio 
and  Pompey  are  almost  forgotten, 
or  owe  their  present  fame  to  the 
distinguished  authors  who  have 
perpetuated  their  names.  Ceesar 
is  more  known  as  the  author  of 
the  Commentaries  than  as  the 
General  who  led  the  Pioman  le- 
gions against  the  Belgae.  Intellec- 
tual power  is  greater  and  more 
lasting  than  either  physical 
strength  or  material  wealth,  as  is 
shown  by  the  examples  which  we 
have  given,  and  they  might  be 
indefinitely  multiplied.  When 
the  great  ships  of  England  shall 
cease  to  "walk  the  waters  as 
things  of  life,"  and  the  Palace  of 
Westminster  shall  be  in  ruins, 
the  glory  of  England  will  be  mani- 
fested in  the  Paradise  Lost  of 
Milton,  the  Hamlet  and  Macbeth 
of  Shakspeare,  the  oSTovum  Or- 
ganum  of  Bacon,  and  the  Prin- 
cipia  of  jS'ewton.  As  it  has 
been,  so  it  will  alwaj's  be.  Ma- 
terial wealth,  though  most  valued 
by  the  mass  of  mankind,  is  not 
that  which  adds  most  to  the 
greatness  or  happiness,  either  of 
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an  individual  or  a  community. — 
In  view  of  these  undoubted 
truths,  it  becomes  us  to  encourage 
learning,  to  consider  a  high  order 
of  scholarship  a  test  of  merit  and 
a  means  of  securing  high  social 
position,  that  nation  as  greatest, 
which  has  the  largest  number  of 
thorough  and  accomplished  schol- 
ars and  men  of  profound  literary 
attainments.  Humboldt  will  be 
remembered  and  his  Cosmos  read 
when  Bismark  and  even  Fred- 
erick the  Great  will  be  almost  for- 
gotten. Let  us  then,  as  a  South- 
ern people,  encourage  learning 
and  establish  among  ourselves, 
literary  and  scientific  institutions 
of  the  highest  grade.  We  can  do 
so  if  we  have  the  will.  Already 
the  finest  institution  of  learning 
on  this  continent,  is  in  the  South. 
The  Professors  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  are  men  of  more 
learning  and  more  varied  attain- 
ments than  are  those  of  any  of 
the  Universities  or  Colleges  in  the 
iSTorthern  States.  Mr.  Jefierson, 
in  after  times,  will  be  scarcely 
less  remembered  and  venerated  as 
the  founder  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  than  as  the  author  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
"VYe  can  and  may  have  universi- 
ties in  every  State,  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  University  of 
Virginia.  Let  us  show  that  we 
honor  profound  learning,  and 
high  scholarship,  and  we  will  have 
them.  Let  the  profession  of 
teaching  be,  as  it  justly  deserves, 
the  most  honored  profession  in 
the  land,  and  our  educated  young 
men  and  young  women  will  take 
pride  and  pleasure  in  this  noble 
pursuit.  Why  is  it  that  in  Eng- 
land, with  all  the  disadvantages  of 


their  government  and  political 
institutions,  they  have  so  many 
great  statesmen,  jurists,  poets  and 
historians?  It  is  because  they 
value  learning  and  make  it  hon- 
orable. Their  men  of  wealth  en- 
dow fellowships  in  their  Univer- 
sities and  scholarships  in  their 
parish  schools.  Let  our  men  of 
wealth,  and  we  have,  or  soon  will 
have,  many,  give  a  portion  of 
their  princely  incomes  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  of  a  high  grade. 
In  all  of  our  large  cities,  there 
might  be  an  Academy  of  Sciences, 
where  young  men  who  have  been 
to  universities  might  pursue  their 
studies,  and  also  where  those  who 
have  not  had  this  opportunity, 
might,  in  their  leisure  hours,  even 
after  they  have  become  engaged 
in  business  i)ursuits,  cultivate 
their  minds  to  any  extent  their 
inclinations  might  lead  them. — 
Next  to  the  universities,  we 
should  have  high  schools  similar 
to  Eton,  Winchester  and  Kugby, 
in  England.  Schools  for  boys, 
somewhat  similar  to  these,  though 
they  are  private  institutions  and 
have  no  endowments,  have  been 
established  in  Virginia  and  Ala- 
bama. Professors  Holcomb's  and 
Miner's  schools  in  Virginia,  and 
those  of  Professor  Tutwiler  and 
Dr.  C.  G.  Smith,  in  Alabama,  are 
models  worthy  of  imitation. — 
Kothing  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  proper  training  of  boys, 
and  if  more  money  was  judicious- 
ly expended  in  this  way,  we 
would  reap  great  benefits  from  it. 
We  will  have  in  a  few  years  the 
wealth  sufficient  to  do  all  these 
things.  If  the  cotton  crop  of  the 
South,  which  is  our  leading  staple, 
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and  the  means  of  our  wealth, 
should  hereafter  amount  to  two 
million  bales  per  annum,  weigh- 
ing five  hundred  pounds  each, 
this,  at  twenty  cents  per  pound, 
would  bring  two  hundred  millions 
of  dollars.  If  we  had  this 
amount,  and  at  the  satne  time 
were  not  under  the  necessity  of 
purchasing  any  supplies  of  food 
and  clothing,  Avhicli  might  easily 
be  the  case,  if  our  people  would 
go  earnestly  to  work,  and  cease 
murmuring  against  the  inevitable, 
this  would,  in  ten  years,  be  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  countries 
in  the  world.  We  have  all  the 
natural  advantages,  and  all  we 
have  to  do,  is  to  improve  them. 
The  portion  of  our  capital  which 
we  may  employ  in  manufacturing, 
say  twenty  millions  per  annum. 


will  increase  our  material  wealth, 
and  if  we  would  then  appropriate 
one-twentieth  of  our  earnings  to 
the  establishment  of  scientific 
institutions  and  the  cultivation  of 
letters,  we  would  soon  have  the 
most  renowned  schools  in  the 
world,  and  the  most  highly  edu- 
cated people.  As  a  native  of  the 
South,  whose  aflections  for  her 
have  increased  because  of  her  des- 
olation, as  one  who  takes  pride  in 
everything  of  Southern  growth,  I 
feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mineral  wealth,  and 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect- 
ual faculties  of  the  Southern  peo- 
ple. This  should  be  our  highest 
ambition  and  most  cherished 
earthly  object. 

Columbus,  Miss.,  1867. 


SONG. 

O!  to  be,  by  the  sea,  the  sea, 
While  a  fresh  Korth-wester's  blowing. 

With  a  swirl  on  the  lea,  of  cloud-foam  free; 

And  a  spring- tide  deeply  flowing: 

With  the  low  moon  clear  and  large 

O'er  the  flushed  horizon's  marge. 
And  a  little  pink  hand  in  mine, 
On  the  sands  in  the  long  moonshine ! 

O!  to  be,  by  the  sea,  the  sea. 

With  the  wind  full  West,  and  dying. 

With  a  single  star  o'er  the  misty  Bar, 
And  the  dim  waves  dreamily  sighing  I; — 

O !  to  be  there,  but  there, 

With  my  sweet  Love  nestling  near, 

USTear,  near,  tillher  heart-throbs  blend  with  mine. 
Thro'  the  balmy  hush  of  the  Wight's  decline, 
On  the  glimmering  beach  in  the  soft  star-shiue! 
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PERFECT    THROUGH    SUFFERING* 


Miss  Charley  Preston's  cool 
proposiliou  to  her  cousin  to  drop 
the  subject  of  their  love,  was  de- 
cidedly negatived,  not  only  by 
the  young  gentleman  himself,  but 
by  the  contracting  powers  of  the 
houses  of  Lee  and  Preston.  Mr. 
Frank  gave  a  statement  of  the 
affair,  lodged  a  complaint  with  his 
grand-mother  against  the  fair  de- 
linquent, made  a  formal  demand 
of  her  hand  from  his  grand- 
father, wrote  to  his  mother  to 
come  to  Southside  and  cure 
Charley  of  her  nonsense,  and  en- 
gaged the  services  of  the  Professor 
in  his  behalf,  invading  the  sacred 
precincts  of  that  gentleman's 
study,  and  renewing  to  some  ex- 
tent, his  acquaintance  with  Hec- 
tor and  the  Greeks. 

"I  say.  Professor,"  said  Mr. 
Lee,  as  pushing  aside  a  heap  of 
loose  sheets,  he  made  room  for 
himself  on  the  manuscript  cover- 
ed lounge,  "  if  you'll  take  Charley 
in  hand,  I  know  you  can  manage 
her.  She  looks  up  to  you  as  she 
would  to  a  father,  and  you  know 
when  she  was  a  child  you  could 
persuade  her  into  or  out  of  a 
thing  even  when  grand-pa  failed." 

"Yes,  Frank,"  was  the  quiet 
reply  as  a  long  white  hand  went 
up  as  a  support  to  the  head  of  the 
speaker,  "yes,  she  was  always 
gentle  with  me'.  But  she  is  not  a 
child  now,  and  you  have  read  to 
but  little  purpose  if  you  have  not 
learned  that,  of  all  hard  things 
to  influence,  the  most  difficult  is  a 
young  maiden.     Virgil  says — 

*  Continued  from  page  Hi. 


"Bother  Virgil! — no  offence  to 
you.  Professor,  but  I  can't  think 
of  anything  but  Charley — She's 
so  pretty  and  so  provoking,  and 
then,  I've  rather  asserted  the 
fact  of  our  marriage,  and  you 
know  the  fellows  in  Eichmond 
would  joke  me  so — besides,  I  de- 
clare I  do  love  her  be3'^ond  ex- 
pression. By  Jove!  Professor, 
she's  the  smartest  girl  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life!" 

"  So  she  is,  Frank — praise  her 
as  much  as  you  can  and  I'll  en- 
dorse all  you  say.  You  will  be 
blest  indeed  to  win  her,  but 
Frank,  boy,  you  must  make  her 
happy!" 

"  Of  course.  Professor — she 
shall  have  everything  that  money 
can  buy,  and  as  to  saying  one  un- 
kind word  to  her,  I'd  as  soon  think 
of  shooting  myself!" 

"That  is  a  matter  of  course, 
Frank,  but  there  are  higher  re- 
quirements than  material  wants, 
and  I  know  Miss  Charley's  na- 
ture well  enough  to  know  that 
with  her,  these  are  the  real  ne- 
cessities of  her  life.  Can  you 
supply  her  needs  in  this  respect?" 

Mr.  Frank's  only  reply  was  a 
prolonged  stare,  which  was  ac- 
companied by  a  peculiar  whistle, 
at  the  expiration  of  which,  he 
said: 

"  Professor,  I  will  do  my  duty 
by  Charley  as  an  honorable  gen- 
tleman, and  make  her  as  happy 
as  I  know  how  to,  but  as  to  higher 
requirements  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  I  can't  supply  them  be- 
cause I   frankly  confess    I  don't 
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know  what  they  mean,  and  I  look 
on  them  as — Bosh!"  and  Mr.  Lee 
lit  a  cigar  and  proceeded  to  puff 
vigorously.  When  the  glowing 
tip  of  the  Havana  attested  the 
success  of  his  efforts,  the  young 
gentleman  continued: 

"Will  you  help  me  Sir?  Char- 
ley's like  a  half-broken  filly,  and  is 
as  skittish  and  saucy  as  she  can 
be,  but  she  can  be  managed,  and 
you  can  do  it  if  you  will." 

"  I  think  you  over-estimate  my 
influence,  Frank,  and  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  there  is  a  slight  some- 
thing between  your  cousin  and 
myself.  Not  a  coldness,  still  less 
a  quarrel,  but  a  sort  of  restraint, 
consequent,  I  presume,  upon  her 
position  as  a  young  lady  in  society, 
and  this  restraint  makes  me  diflS- 
dent  of  approaching  her,  particu- 
larly in  the  manner  you  desire." 

'  Oh  !  Professor,  ifs  all  jouv  im- 
agination— Charley  looks  on  you 
as  one  of  the  family  and  all  you've 
got  to  tell  her  is,  how  I  love  her 
and  all  that.  I  know  she  loves  me, 
for  who  else  is  there  about  here 
that  she  can  love,  and  it  will  be  so 
nice  when  we  are  married,  and  all 
of  us  have  set  our  hearts  on  it. 
Please  help  me.  Professor." 

"Well,  Prank,  I'll  try,  but  it 
will  be  my  '  prentice  hand  '  work, 
and  I  fear  I  shall  make  an  awful 
bungle  of  it.  Suppose  I  find  she 
does  happen  to  fancy  some  of  her 
other  suitors — if  she  be  as  confid- 
ing as  she  used  to  be,  she'll  tell  me 
— what  shall  I  do  then?" 

"  Oh  !  let  the  whole  thing  go  to 
smash— I'm  too  much  of  a  gentle- 
man, I  hope,  to  wish  to  force  my- 
self on  a  girl  against  her  will.  If 
Charley  loves  any  one  else — but 
pshaw — I  know  she  don't,  so  go 


ahead,  Professor — '  macte  virtute  ' 
you  know,  and  do  your  best." 

In  due  time  Miss  Preston  was 
summoned  to  the  library  to  meet 
her  grand-father,  who  placed  Mr. 
Lee's  proposal  formally  before  her. 
Miss  Charley  seated  herself  in  her 
favorite  arm  chair  which,  like 
everything  belonging  to  this  young 
lady,  acquired  an  individuality  ap- 
proximating that  of  its  owner,  and 
which  was  known  in  the  family  as 
"Charley's  perch."  Extending  her 
little  feet  out  on  a  footstool  as  far 
as  nature  would  permit,  and  cross- 
ing them,  she  leaned  back  in  the 
chair  and  folding  her  hands,  said; 

"Go  on,  grandpa." 

"Go  on?  How  do  you  mean, 
child  ?  Was  the  reply  of  the  puz- 
zled old  gentleman. 

"  Oh  !  sum  up  all  the  advantages 
of  Prank's  ofier,  and  the  reasons 
why  I  shall  be  a  monster  of  inap- 
preciation  if  I  don't  accept  it.  I've 
had  the  case  argued  only  three 
times, — not  counting  Prank. — in 
Aunt  Liza's  letters,  and  by  grand- 
ma and  mammy,  but  if  Prank  has 
engaged  you  as  a  special  pleader, 
go  over  all  the  points  again.  I'm 
agreeable — only  please  don't  be 
long,  grandpa,  as  I  know  them  by 
heart." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I'll  try,  though, 
to  tell  you  the  truth  Charley,  I 
never  was  much  in  favor  of  first 
cousins  marrying,  but  if  you  love 
Prank. — 

"But  I  don't  love  him,  grandpa, 
not  in  that  way,  I  mean.  I  love 
him  very  much  as  Prank,  but  you 
know  grandpa,  the  way  one  loves 
a  consin  is'nt  the  right  way  to  love 
a  husband." 

"  Is'nt  it,  child?"  said  the  Colo- 
nel meekl3^ 
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"  You  Know  it  is  not,  grandpa, 
and  I  should  do  Frank  an  injury 
to  marry  liim  unless  I  loved  him 
in  the  right  way!" 

""Wliat  is  the  right  way,  my 
darling?"  asked  the  old  gentleman, 
amused  at  her  earnestness  and 
wishing  to  tease  her  a  little. 

"I'll  tell  HIM!  when  he  asks 
me,  and  nobody  else,"  was  the 
saucy  reply,  though  the  pink 
cheeks  deepened  in  color  several 
shades. 

"  Well,  my  child,  and  he'll  be  a 
happy  fellow,  and  I  wish  I  knew 
that  he  was  worthy  of  you !  While 
I  live,  my  darling,  it  does  not 
matter,  and  unless  you  prefer  it 
otherwise,  I'd  rather  keep  you  all 
for  myself.  But  Charley,  my  child, 
I  am  an  old  man  and  I  can't  ex- 
pect to  stay  with  you  long,  and  it 
would  be  a  great  comfort  to  see 
you  the  wife  of  a  good  man,  who 
would  love  and  cherish  you  as  I've 
tried  to  do,  my  darling." 

Col.  Preston's  articulation  was 
at  this  juncture  suddenly  impeded 
from  the  fact  that  two  soft  arms 
were  clasped  tightly  round  his 
throat,  while  a  choking  voice  said, 
"Please,  grandpa.  Oh!  grandpa, 
I  should  die  tool" 

He  nestled  the  bright  head  on 
his  bosom  and  softly  patted  its 
silken  curls.  Then  wishing  to 
change  the  current  of  sad  thoughts 
which  his  words  had  called  forth, 
he  said  cheerily,  "I  shall  have  to 
be  like  the  '  stern  parient '  in  Villi- 
kens  and  his  Dinah,  my  love,  and 
marry  you  out  of  hand!  Let  me 
see,  what  do  you  say  to  Tom  Fair- 
fax?" 

"Too  short,"  came  from  the 
snowy  folds  of  the  Colonel's  shirt 
front. 


"Jack  Baker?" 

"  The  world  is  hardly  large 
enough  for  his  spittoon!"  laughed 
the  front. 

"Phil  Reynolds?" 

"Has'nt  as  much  sense  as  his 
horses!" 

"William  Randolph?" 

"Don't  love  me,  and  if  he  did  I 
would'nt  love  him,"  and  the 
speaker's  pretty  head  returned  to 
its  natural  position. 

"Well,  Miss  Hard-to-please, 
what  objections  can  you  urge  to 
the  elegant  Lionel  Bratton?" 

"He  washes  in  milk  of  roses, 
perfumes  his  handkerchiefs  with 
patchouli,  and  walks  so  —  "  and 
Miss  Preston  seized  an  office  rule 
from  the  table  near,  and  balanc- 
ing it  in  the  tips  of  her  fingers  as 
a  cane,  minced  across  the  library 
with  dainty  strides. 

"Sit  down,  you  witch!"  shout- 
ed the  Colonel,  weak  from  laugh- 
ing at  her  inimitable  mimicry  of 
the  dandified  beau  she  was  repre- 
senting. "By  George,  I  believe 
I'll  marry  you  in  despair  to  the 
Professor!"  and  the  old  gentle- 
man wiped  his  eyes. 

"Why,  grand-pa,"  said  the 
saucy  girl,  as  she  halted  in  an  ir- 
resistibly comic  attitude  in  front 
of  the  Colonel's  chair,  "  I'd  just 
as  soon  think  of  marrying  a  roll 
of  vellum  with  pens  for  arms  and 
an  Encyclopedia  for  a  head!" 

"And  the  Bible  for  a  bosom, 
you  might  add,  Charley!"  said  her 
grand-father  in  a  tone  as  nearly 
approaching  a  reproof  as  he  ever 
used  to  his  petted  darling. 

"That  I  may,  grand-pa!"  she 
said  quickly,—"  The  new  Testa- 
ment, that  is,  for  everything  that 
is  pure  and  gentle  and  lovely  is 
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found  in  his  heart!"  and  to  the 
absolute  consternation  of  the 
Colonel,  Miss  Charley  burst  into 
a  fit  of  weeping,  put  her  dainty- 
little  apron  to  her  eyes  and  ran 
out  of  the  room. 

"Bless  my  soul!"  exclaimed 
the  Colonel,  with  an  expression  of 
the  most  intense  dismay.  "Who 
can  comprehed  the  ways  of  girl- 
kind!" 

The  Colonel's  wonder  at  the 
ways  of  young  feminines  was  still 
further  increased  by  the  deport- 
ment of  his  grand-daughter  dur- 
ing the  dinner  that  followed  their 
conversation  and  its  abrupt  ter- 
mination. Never,  even  in  her 
childish  days,  when  she  was,  as 
the  Professor  had  justly  termed 
her,  the  incarnation  of  mischief, 
had  Miss  Charley  been  wilder, 
more  playful  or  full  of  mis- 
chievous mirth.  Her  brilliant 
sallies,  directed  indiscriminately 
from  her  delighted  grand-father 
to  the  admiring  Frank,  who  was 
attempting  the  role  of  a  dignified 
and  ill-used  lover,  were  so  arch 
and  charming,  that  the  imperturb- 
able elegance  of  Uncle  Jack  was 
overcome  and,  on  one  occasion 
when  Ben,  his  son  and  subordi- 
nate, so  far  forgot  himself  as  to 
indulge  in  an  audible  guffaw,  al- 
though the  boy  immediately  en- 
deavored to  regain  his  lost  ground 
by  assuming  an  expression  of 
awful  solemnity,  the  old  man  took 
him  by  the  collar  and  conveying 
him  in  that  style  to  the  rear, 
cuffed  him  soundly  for  the  very 
offence  which  he  himself  had  un- 
observed, committed.  "I'll  learn 
you  manners.  Sir,"  he  said  to  the 
sobbing  and  repentant  Benjamin. 
"  A  lafBn  at  your  marster 's  table ! — 


ef  you    was  a    free   nigger    you 
could'nt  do  no  wuss!" 

Ben's  ears  ached  during  the 
remainder  of  the  repast  to  an  ex- 
tent that  eftectually  prevented  a 
repetition  of  his  crime,  but  the 
Professor  was  a  greater  sufferer 
than  he.  In  every  way  that  the  ' 
inventive  imagination  of  a  saucy 
and  self-willed  girl  could  suggest, 
was  that  unfortunate  gentleman 
roused  from  his  normal  state  of 
placid  repose,  and  held  up  to  the 
assembled  company  in  a  style  of 
publicity  which  brought  actual 
blushes  to  his  delicate,  intellectual 
countenance.  He  bore  the  girl's 
teasing  so  well  that  she  was  visit- 
ed with  some  compunctions  of 
conscience,  and  after  awhile  de- 
sisted long  enough  to  allow  the 
Professor  to  finish  his  peaches  and 
cream  in  comparative  ease.  His 
torments  were  recommenced  after 
the  completion  of  the  meal  how- 
ever, when,  invading  the  sanctity 
of  his  sitting  room,  she  informed 
her  victim  that  she  had  come  to 
beard  the  lion  in  his  den! 

An  exceedingly  comfortable  den 
it  was,  with  its  luxurious  lounge 
and  arm  chairs  covered  with  bright 
flowered  chintz,  and  its  large 
windows  with  white  muslin  cur- 
tains draped  over  their  green 
shutters,  and  flowing  in  airy  folds 
over  the  cool  white  matting.  A 
classic  picture  here  and  there,  a 
statue  of  "Helen,"  and  several 
antique  looking  vases  filled  with 
fresh  flowers,  told  that  a  softer 
hand  than  that  of  a  man,  had 
managed  the  decorations  of  the 
room, while  books  and  manuscripts 
everywhere,  denoted  the  profess- 
ional character  of  the  room,  and 
attested  the  taste  of  its  owner. — 
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In  one  corner  stood  one  of  those 
huge    aftairs    of    rose-wood    and 
plate-glass,  known  as  a  bureau,  to 
be  met  with  in  almost  every  old 
family    homestead     through    the 
South,  until  pressing  military  ne- 
cessities  converted    them   into   a 
novel  and  rather  expensive  kind 
of  fire-wood,  and  on  its  broad  top 
the  interference  of  delicate  hands 
was    again    visible    in     the    pin- 
cushion with  its  dainty  frills,  and 
a  watch  stand,  gorgeous  with  gold 
beads     and     embroidery.      This 
piece  of  furniture,  evidently  man- 
ufactured to  serve  the    needs  of 
several  generations  of  Preston's, 
and  which  it  was  mammy's   de- 
light to  keep  in  a  state  of  polish 
as  great  as  beeswax,   turpentine 
and  continual  rubbing  could  pro- 
duce, was  the  only  article  in  the 
room  which  suggested  its  occu- 
pancy as  a  chamber.      It  was  one 
of  the    fancies    of  the  Professor 
that  a  sleeping  room  should  con- 
tain nothing  but  the  bed  of  the 
sleeper,  that  one,   at  least,   of  its 
windows,  should  be  left  continual- 
ly open,  and  also  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  sleeper,  as  he  valued 
a  healthy  existence,  to  pass  from 
his  morning  nap  to  a  tub   of  cold 
water,  in  which  he  was  to  remain 
for  the  space  of  twenty  consecu- 
tive moments  without  regard  to 
the  state  of  the  Thermometer  and 
his    personal    feelings.        Conse- 
quently, the  apartment  dedicated 
to  the  repose  of  this  disciple  of 
fresh    air   and    cold    water,   was 
furnished  on  a  scale  less  pretend- 
ing even  than  that  prepared  by 
the  Shuuamite  woman  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  weary  Pro- 
phet ;  and  adjoining  it,  was  the  tub, 
or  rather,  tank,  in  which  the  Pro- 


fessor, for  six  calendar  months, 
shivered  in  orthodox  and  severe 
suffering. 

Miss  Charley  made  herself  as 
free  with  the  Professor's  apart- 
ment as  she  had  done  with  him- 
self, while  he,  seated  at  his  desk, 
watched  her  with  an  amused 
smile  as  one  looks  at  the  antics  of 
a  very  sprightly  kitten.  The 
young  lady  abused  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  curtains,  one  of 
which  was  twisted  and  tied  in  a 
knot,  with  an  audible  remark  to 
the  effect  that  "  men  are  fit  for 
nothing  but  to  spoil  pretty  things  I ' ' 
Alluded  sarcastically  to  the  "lit- 
ter-airy "  disorder  of  the  books 
and,  with  the  same  breath,  as- 
sured the  calumniated  Professor 
that  he  was  so  particular  and 
finicy,  that  he  was  born  to  be  an 
old  bachelor.  Dragged  a  chair  to 
the  mammoth  bureau  and,  stand- 
ing upon  it,  took  an  account  of 
stock  of  the  Professor's  razors, 
shaving  creams,  hair  oils,  and 
sweet  scented  soaps — enquired  if 
it  was  in  accordance  with  Grecian 
customs  to  use  pate  d'amands, 
made  mouths  at  herself  in  the 
glass,  and  declared  it  (the  mirror, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,)  was  an  old 
fright.  Then  jumping  down  from 
her  temporary  elevation,  she  stood 
on  tiptoe  and  looking  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  all  enduring  Pro- 
fessor, read  the  sheet  of  manu- 
script before  him  and  criticised  it 
with  caustic  humor,  and  impu- 
dently declaring  that  she  could 
write  better  herself.  Then,  fear- 
ing he  might  think  her  in  earnest, 
she  told  him,  leaning  now  on  the 
table  and  looking  up  with  very 
earnest  eyes,  that  she  was  just 
beginning  to  know  how  much  she 
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owed  him  for  all  the  pains  he  had 
taken  "with  her  and  Frank,  and 
was  sorry  they  had  not  profited 
better  by  his  kind  instructions. 

"Ah!"  thought  the  Professor, 
greatly  astonished  and  quite 
elated  at  his  own  deep  artfulness, 
"  Xow  is  the  time  to  introduce 
Frank  with  a  certainty  of  suc- 
cess!" 

"'Miss  Charley,"  said  he,"  you 
have  given  me  pleasure  far  over 
and  above  whatever  pains  I  may 
have  taken  with  your  education. 
Miss  Charley — I  say, Miss  Charley, 
Frank — I  intended  to  say  that 
Frank—" 

The  young  person  thus  thrice 
addressed,  put  her  fingers  into 
her  ears,  and  stood  for  a  moment 
like  an  animated  statue  of  des- 
pair. 

"Please,  Professor,  abolish  the 
Franking  privilege ! ' '  She  pouted. 
"Frank!  Frank!  I'm  fairly  sick 
of  Frank!  I  like  him,  but  you 
know,  Professor,"  and  she  made 
the  most  comic  of  roguish  faces, 
"  The  full  soul  loatheth  the  honey- 
comb!" 

Before  the  wily  Professor  could 
recover  his  surprise  at  the  failure 
of  his  deep  laid  snare,  the  bird 
for  whose  capture  it  had  been  pre- 
pared, snatched  his  hat  from  its 
peg  and  crushing  it  down  on  his 
head,  tied  on  her  own  jaunty  cap, 
and  ordered  him  to  escort  her  in- 
stanter  to  Broadfields. 

He  obeyed  unhesitatingly  and 
they  strolled  through  the  woods 
now  in  all  their  summer  luxuri- 
ance, for,  having  met  one  of  the 
servants  belonging  to  Broadfields 
and  being  told  the  ladies  were  out, 
they  turned  their  purposed  visit 
into  a  woodland  ramble. 


"Professor,"  said  Charlej',  as 
he  panted  by  her  side  after  at- 
tempting the  Herculean  feat  of 
bending  down  the  bough  of  a  tree 
so  as  to  obtain  the  flowers  of  a 
brilliant  parasite  which  clung  to 
it,  "I  never  did  see  any  one  so. 
changed  as  Camille.  She  was  al- 
ways good  I  thought,  but  now 
she's  like  some  of  the  old  Saints 
you  read  of.  She's  all  the  time 
doing  good  to  somebody,  and  she 
visits  the  sick  and  poor  so  con- 
stantly that  I  asked  Dr.  Mason  if 
he'd  taken  her  into  partnership 
with  him.  She  is  mighty  sweet, 
but  she  has  never  been  gay,  since 
last  winter — the  time  Frank  first 
began  this  nonsense,  you  kno'sy — 
and  I  do  feel  so  sorry  for  her!" 

"  She  is  indeed  to  be  pitied.  Miss 
Charley!  I  never  knew  a  sadder 
case  than  hers,  for  you  know  her 
uncle  has  treated  us  like  real 
friends  and  told  us  all.  So  }' oung, 
so  remarkably  handsome,  and  so 
gifted,  as  I  find  from  the  super- 
vision of  her  course  of  study 
which  she  was  so  kind  as  to  en- 
trust to  me,  and  yet  owing  to  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  her  i^osition, 
debarred  from  the  society  she 
would  ornament  so  much,  and 
condemned  to  live,  as  it  were, 
under  a  ban." 

"  What  a  wretch  that  husband 
of  hers  must  be!  I  could  pinch 
him!"  and  Miss  Charley's  fingers 
closed  viciously  on  the  petal  of 
the  flower  she  held. 

"She  is  beautiful,  is'nt  she? 
and  grows  more  so  every  day. — 
She's  just  like  a  queen  and  so  un- 
conscious! I  declare,  Professor, 
I'd  give  anything — one  of  my 
fingers  almost — to  be  as  prett}'  as 
Camille!" 
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"  Miss  Charley,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor," do  you  know  that  I  feel 
very  like  paying  you  a  compli- 
ment?" 

"Please  don't! — if  you  did  it,  I 
should  know  it  was  true,  and  I 
might  be  spoiled  you  know!"  and 
she  twinkled  her  bright  eyes 
merrily  at  him. 

He  returned  their  gaze  with 
compound  interest,  and  certainly 
there  never  was  better  material  to 
warrant  a  compliment  on  female 
beauty. 

Queenly  she  assuredly  was  not, 
but  nothing  could  be  more  woman- 
ly or  lovely  than  the  light  form 
which  was  stretched  against  a 
tree  in  a  pose  of  perfect  grace  with 
its  exquisite  proportions  fully  dis- 
played. 

"Her  husband  is  exceedingly 
handsome,  they  say,"  said  the 
Professor  after  a  pause,  carrying 
on  the  discourse  which  his  incipi- 
ent compliment  had  interrupted. 

"Pretty  is  as  pretty  does  I"  was 
the  expressive  rejoinder. 

"Exactly.  By  the  way.  Miss 
Charley,  I  think  that  saying  and 
the  equally  universal  one  of  the 
"Snake  in  the  grass,"  have  one 
and  the  same  origin,  and  that  a 
classic  and  very  ancient  one. 
'  Latetanguis  in  herba,'  you  know 
Miss  Charley  I" 

The  words  were  interrupted  by 
a  scream  which  rang  through  the 
woods,  and  springing  to  the  girl's 
side  he  saw  with  a  horror  no  words 
can  conve}'',  its  cause.  She  had 
lifted  her  fair  arm,  and  there, 
wound  round  its  soft  surface,  was 
a  small  but  highly  poisonous  ad- 
der, with  its  hideous  flat  head, 
cruel  eyes,  and  hateful  open  mouth 


from  which  protruded  the  deadly 
fangs  it  had  just  withdrawn  from 
the  quivering  flesh. 

To  seize  the  reptile,  tear  it  from 
the  girl  and,  placing  its  head  un- 
der his  boot,  crush  it  to  a  mangled 
mass,  was  the  work  of  an  instant, 
and  then  he  took  the  arm  in  his 
two  hands  and  examined  it  most 
anxious]3^  The  puncture  in  the 
delicate  skin  was  scarcely  percepti- 
ble, but  a  discoloration  had  com- 
menced around  it,  and  a  tiny 
thread  of  vivid  scarlet  mounting 
rapidly  above  it,  showed  but  too 
plainly  that  the  poison  was  begin- 
ning to  difi'use  itself.  The  Profes- 
sor without  a  moment's  hesitation 
unfastened  the  neat  cravat  of  black 
silk  which  supported  his  snowy 
collar,  and  tied  it  with  his  utmost 
strength  as  a  ligature  around  the 
pretty  arm,  now  swelling  rapidlj^ 
Charley  lay  still  until  he  had 
finished,  then  unclosing  her  eyes 
so  strangely  languid  now,  she  said 
faintly:  "  Take  your  pen-knife, 
Professor.     I  can  bear  it." 

"  What,  my  dear  young  lady?" 
he  asked  timidly,  for  he  feared  she 
had  become  delirious. 

"  Your  knife  ,"  she  murmured: 
"  Cut  out  the  place;  Don't  mind 
hurting  me,"  and  the  eyes  closed 
again. 

Instead  of  obeying  the  command 
of  the  brave  little  thing,  the  Pro- 
fessor adopted  a  mode  of  cure, 
quite  as  successful  and  of  more 
ancient  origin. 

Kneeling  beside  her,  he  laid  the 
suftering  arm  again  on  the  moss 
covered  log,  and  stooping  down, 
applied  his  lips  to  the  scarcely 
perceptible  wound. 

In  a  few  moments  all  danger  to 
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the  patient  was  removed,  but 
when  her  heroic  doctor  informed 
her  of  the  fact,  he  found  that,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  young  life, 
Charley  had  fainted. 

Yery  gently  and  tenderly  did  he 
nurse  her  until  life  and  animation 
returned,  bringing  water  in  his 
hat  from  the  spring  which  gurgled 
near,  and  bathing  her  head  and 
face  as  softly  as  a  woman  could 
have  done.  After  a  while  she 
opened  her  eyes,  looked  round, 
and  then  smiled  her  own  bright 
smile  and  sat  up,  herself  again. 

"Are  3-ou  sure  you  are  not 
hurt?  she  said  anxiously.  "  The 
poison  must  have  been  very  virul- 
ent!" and  she  shuddered. 

He  laughed  away  her  fears  on 
his  account  and  then  finding  she 
was  still  uneasy,  assured  her  in 
his  simple,  earnest  manner,  that 
he  was  in  no  danger  and  she  was 
perfectly  satisfied  and  declared  her 
ability  to  walk  home  at  once.  She 
was  not  so  strong  as  she  fancied, 
and  but  for  the  support  of  the 
strong  arm  at  her  command  she 
would  have  sunk  long  before  she 
reached  Southside.  When  they 
had  entered  its  gate  she  stopped 
and  said:  "Professor,  I  owe  you 
the  heaviest  debt  I  can  ever  have — 
my  life — I  do  not  love  obligations, 
but — but  I  am  willmg  to  take  it 
from  you  I"  and  she  bent  down 
and  kissed  his  hand. 

"Upon  my  life!  Miss  Charley" 
— but  the  Professor  spoke  to  the 
air  or  the  shrubs  of  Mrs.  Preston's 
garden,  for  the  young  lady  whom 
he  addressed  had  disappeared  from 
view. 

Great  was  the  consternation  of 
the  household  when  the  Professor 
related  the  incident  of  the  even- 


ing, and  manifold  the  miseries  to 
which  Miss  Preston  was  forced  to 
submit  by  her  anxious  relative. 
Despite  her  piteous  entreaties,  she 
was  put  to  bed  almost  by  force  of 
arms  by  her  grandmother  and 
mammj",  one  of  whom  took  her 
station  at  tlie  bedside,  while  the 
other  prepared  the  decoctions  and 
poison  preventives  which  they  ad- 
mistered  to  the  rebellious  patient. 
In  vain  did  she  protest  that  the 
Professor  was  the  proper  subject 
of  their  offices;  Mrs.  Preston  heard 
all  she  had  to  say,  and  then  quiet- 
ly observed.  "  Give  her  the  white 
of  egg  now,  Patsey  !" 

Tiie  Colonel  having  relieved 
himself  to  some  extent  hj  having 
the  fastest  horse  in  his  stable  sad- 
dled by  Uncle  Jack  under  his  per- 
sonal supervision,  and  dispatched 
Prank  on  him  for  Dr.  Mason,  be- 
took himself  to  the  Professor's 
room  and  subjected  that  gentle- 
man to  a  rigorous  cross  examina- 
tion. When  the  Professor  told  of 
the  girl's  heroic  request  that  he 
would  cut  out  the  infected  portion, 
the  old  gentleman  bounded  from 
his  chair. 

"By  George!"  he  exclaimed, 
' '  she  is  the  greatest  girl  in  this 
world.  What  we  all  owe  to  you, 
James!"  and  he  wrung  the  Profes- 
sor's hand  and  left  the  sentence 
unfinished. 

Frank  soon  returned  with  Dr. 
Mason  whom  he  had  found  at 
Broadfiekls,  and  with  whom,  and 
Mrs.  Ester  and  Camille  he  had 
driven  over,  for  any  accident  to 
Charley  awakened  an  universal 
interest. 

The  Doctor  proceeded  to  the 
chamber  of  the  fair  sufterer,  who 
gave  him  and  the  Colonel,   who 
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accompanied  him,  an  indignant 
account  of  the  wrongs  she  had 
suftered  at  the  hands  of  her  zeal- 
ous nurses,  repeating  the  remedies 
they  had  administered,  and  declar- 
ing they  were  worse  tlian  a  dozen 
snakes.  The  good  Doctor  laugh- 
ed heartily  at  the  innovations  of 
the  two  new  x^ractitioners,  but  re- 
lieved them  from  their  duty,  pre- 
scribed a  good  supper  for  the 
patient,  and  proposed  that  Cam- 
ille  should  remain  with  her  for  the 
night.  "And  mind,  'Mandy," 
continued  the  genial  physician  to 
the  young  female  who  stood  fan- 
ning her  young  mistress,  "if  those 
girls  don't  go  to  sleep  at  the  pro- 
per time,  but  go  to  talking  half 
the  night,  do  you  go  and  tell  your 
mistress!" 

'  Mandy  giggled,  curtseyed,  and 
gave  the  required  promise. 

The  next  morning  saw  Miss 
Preston,  as  fresh  as  itself,  at  the 
breakfast  table,  looking  just  as 
usual  though  a  trifle  paler,  while 
she  carried  her  pretty  arm  in  a 
sling. 

She  experienced  no  other  incon- 
venience from  her  accident,  except 
that  she  declared  she  could  not  re- 
frain from  hissing  when  she  read 
certain  of  the  daily  newspapers, 
and  felt  an  irresistible  inclination 
to  bite  when  she  thought  of  the 
approaching  Presidential  election. 

Her  fellow  actor  in  the  drama 
of  the  snake  in  the  grass,'  was  less 
fortunate,  for  he  began  to  change 
for  the  worse  almost  from  the  day 
of  its  occurrence. 

There  was  no  tangible  disorder 
other  than  a  sort  of  failing  of  the 
entire  man,  but  this  was  sufficient- 
ly distressing,  and  though  in  his 
gentle  way  he  besought  his  kind 


friends  not  to  trouble  themselves 
on  his  account,  they  became  seri- 
ously alarmed,  and  Dr.  Mason's 
services  were  again  called  into  re- 
quisition. The  Professor  sub- 
mitted, with  a  lamb-like  meekness, 
to  all  the  doctor's  questioning, 
punching  in  the  ribs,  and  even  ap- 
plication of  the  stethoscope,  and 
actually  allowed  an  examination 
of  his  month  to  assure  the  Colonel 
that  none  of  the  poison  had  been 
therein  secreted.  Doctor  Mason, 
with  preternatural  gravity,  desir- 
ed the  martyr  to  complaisance  to 
hold  back  his  head  and  open  his 
mouth,  which  being  done,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  grave  discharge  of 
his  office. 

"  I  can  find  nothing  here.  Colo- 
nel," he  said,  after  gazing  admir- 
ingly on  the  two  rows  of  dazzingly 
white  teeth  submitted  to  his  in- 
spection, "  but  gums  and  a  tongue 
in  a  perfectly  healthful  condition, 
and  a  set  of  teeth  which  may  defy 
a  legion  of  dentists!" 

"Well,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, "I'm  glad  of  it,  but  I  wish 
we  could  cure  him!" 

This  wish  was  re-echoed  by  the 
entire  household,  as  the  days  went 
on,  and  the  amiable  gentleman 
who  had  endeared  himself  to 
every  member  of  it,  grew  weaker 
and  sadder,  though  with  a  patient 
disregard  of  self,  he  said  there 
was  little  the  matter  with  him 
and  he  would  soon  be  well. 

Por  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he 
did  not  keep  a  promise,  and  Mrs. 
Preston  and  mammy  began  to 
look  grave,  shake  their  heads,  and 
mutter  oracular  sentences  when 
his  condition  was  discussed. 

All  the  servants  were  deepl}^ 
interested,  and  none  more  so  than 
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the  dignified  Major  Domo,  Uncle 
Jack.  That  functionary  was  one 
morning  assisting  at  the  toilette 
of  his  master,  talking  as  was  his 
wont,  and  his  discourse  turned 
upon  the  Professor. 

"I  tell  you  Sir,"  he  said,  as  he 
applied  the  well  lathered  brush  to 
the  Colonel's  chin  till  it  was 
covered  with  creamy  foam,  "I 
ain't  satisfied  with  the  Professor's 
action  at  all  Sir!  He's  nothing 
like  himself  and  dissembles  the 
statute." 

"The  what.  Jack?"  said  the 
Colonel  as  well  as  he  could 
through  the  soap  suds. 

"De  statute,  Sir — one  o'  them 
marble  men  at  the  Capitol  in 
"Washington,  and  I'se  o'  the  opin- 
ion that  something's  in  his  sys- 
temaction,  Sir." 

Uncle  Jack  lingered  over  the 
last  word  with  a  loving  tone,  for 
it  was  one  of  his  delights  to  use 
words  of  high  sound,  without  re- 
gard to  their  sense  or  signification, 
being,  as  Charley  termed  him,  a 
dictionary  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

A  prudent  regard  to  his  upper 
lip,  over  which  the  razor  was  now 
gliding,  prevented  the  Colonel's 
reply  and  Jack  continued. 

"Now  Master,  I'se  'quainted 
with  a  very  nonsequented  thing 
that'll  reach  the  Professor's  state 
and  retract  it.  Patsey  she  say 
she  can  bile  bonset,  and  aggrimo- 
ny,  and  aleicanpane,  and  cam- 
momile,  and  flavor  it  with  spirits 
o'turpentine,  and  cure  him  with 
less  than  a  quart  of  recoction. — 
But  I  ain't  got  no  use  for  such 
truck.  When  a  gemman  looks 
peaked  like  the  Professor  does, 
that  gemman  is  conjured  I  say, 


and  all  the  yarbs  on  the  yearth 
can't  desist  him." 

"  Well  Jack,  how  to  get  him  un- 
conjured,  that's  the  question." 

"That's  as  easy  as  falling  oft' 
a  log.  Sir.  Just  let  the  Professor 
steal  a  gold  ring. " 

"Mr.  Stuart  steal  a  ring! — 
what  do  you  mean,  you  black 
rascal — you  are  iu  your  dotage!" 
shouted  the  Colonel,  jumping  up 
to  the  imminent  peril  of  his   chin. 

"I  aiu't  a  rascal,"  was  the 
pompous  reply  of  the  oftended 
witchfinder,  "  and  as  for  dotage — 
y'ou'se  two  years  older  than  I  is 
anyhow!" 

"  That's  true  Jack — many's  the 
time  I've  fought  for  you  when  we 
were  boys  on  the  strength  of  those 
two  years!  I  did'nt  mean  to 
abuse  you,  but  what  do  you  mean 
by  talking  that  way  of  the  Pro- 
fessor'?" 

"Marster,  he  was  just  to  make 
'blieve  to  steal  de  ring  or  de 
charm  would'nt  expel,  Sir.  Ye& 
Sir,  you  did  fight  for  me  many  a 
time  and  I  ain't  a  gwine  to  forget 
it,  Sir!  If  he  'stracts  the  ring 
from  a  lady  and  wraps  it  in  a 
toad's  skin  with  piece  o'  his  own 
hair  pinned  in  a  leaf  tore  out  o' 
the  Bible  and  the  witch  o'  Endor, 
and  hides  it  in  de  dark  o'  the 
room  in  de  tree  what  the  snake 
come  ont  o'  and  then  goes  to  bed 
back'ards  without  saying  his 
prayers,  it  '11  cure  him  sartain. 
There's  your  coat.  Sir,"  and  he 
presented  the  glossy  broadcloth. 

"  Well  Jack,  you  can  tell  him, 
but  I  think  he'll  say  the  remedy  's 
worse  than  the  disease!  Bring 
me  that  coat  I  wore  last  night. 

"  De  one  wid  brass  buttons,. 
Sir?" 
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"Yes,"  said  the  Colonel,  while 
Jack  bustled  to  the  wardrobe  and 
returned  with  the  garment,  which 
he  had  long  looked  on  as  the 
climax  of  Sartorial  skill. 

The  old  gentleman  looked  at  it 
a  while,  and  breaking  into  a 
laugh,  he  said,  "I'm  too  old  for 
such  varieties  now,  Jack,  you  old 
dandy — take  the  coat,  and  when 
Miss  Charley's  married  I'll  send 
to  Richmond  and  get  a  finer  one!" 

"Thankee,  master — your  sar- 
vent  Sir — there  ain't  nothing  like 
a  real  gentleman  after  all.  Sir, 
and  de  manner  is  more'n  de  coati 
Sir,  won't  Patsey  be  proud,  Sirl" 
and  the  entranced  and  animated 
ebony  waddled  off  with  his 
treasure  folded  to  his  capacious 
chest. 

When  the  Colonel  would  require 
the  new  one,  which  depended  on 
the  occasion  of  Miss  Charley's 
marriage,  was  a  question  which 
was  of  absorbing  interest  to  the 
family  in  general,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Lee  in  particular.  The  time  for 
that  young  gentleman's  return  to 
Eichmond  was  drawing  rapidly 
on,  and  one  bright  afternoon  he 
held  the  Professor  to  his  promise 
to  press  his  suit  with  his  cousin 
and  obtain  her  consent.  The  Pro- 
fessor pressed  his  hand  wearily  to 
his  forehead,  while  a  flush  rose  to 
his  wan  face  which,  in  its  perfect 
regularity  of  feature  and  deathly 
paleness,  well  justified  Uncle 
Jack's  comparison.  He  rose, 
however,  at  once,  and  said,  "I 
will  try,  Frank,"  and  walked  out 
to  the  library  where  Miss  Preston 
was  reading. 

She  made  a  pretty  picture  as 
she  sat  in  her  dress  of  bright  pink 
muslin,  ornamented  with  some  of 
YoL.  III.— Xo.  YI. 


her  grand-mother's  old  lace,  on  a 
cushion  which  was  placed  on  the 
broad  sill  of  one  of  the  windows, 
with  a  book  in  her  jDretty  hand 
and  her  eyes  fastened  intently  on 
its  page. 

As  the  Professor  approached, 
she  looked  up  with  a  beaming 
smile,  and  compressing  the  light 
folds  of  her  dress,  made  room  for 
him  by  her  side.  He  did  not  take 
advantage  of  her  offer,  but  drew 
up  a  great  chair  just  in  front  of 
her,  and  seated  himself  in  it. 

"What  book  is  it.  Miss 
Charley,"  he  said,  "that  is  more 
attractive  than  the  prospect  before 
you?  I  never  saw  Southside  look- 
ing so  lovely — nor  appreciated  so 
deeply  the  charms  of  my  happy, 
happy  home,  "he  added  as  it 
were  to  himself." 

"I  have  been  looking  out,"  she 
replied  as  she  closed  the  book, 
"  and  I  picked  up  the  'Courtship 
of  JSIiles  Standish  , '  and  began  to 
read  just  where  I  opened.  Where 
John  Alden  goes  to  court  Priscilla 
by  proxy  for  old  Miles,  you 
know." 

"I  remember,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor, as  with  the  skill  of  a  vete- 
ran campaigner  he  rapidly  took 
in  all  the  points  of  the  situation 
and  used  them  to  his  advantage, 
"  and  I  am  precisely  in  John's 
place — at  least  the  case  is  reversed, 
for  I  come  to  plead  the  cause  of 
young  Frank  ,"  and  the  Professor 
ended  his  sentence  with  a 
smothered  sigh. 

"You  too!"  said  Miss  Charle}'- 
with  a  glance  of  pitiful  remon- 
strance, which  did  not  tend  to 
make  the  position  of  the  Professor 
more  pleasant. 

"  I     promised      Frank,      Miss 
33 
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Charley.  He  is  a  noble  5'outh 
and  he  loves  you." 

"  But  I  dou''t  love  him,  Profes- 
sor, and  never  shall!" 

"Do  you  love  any  one  else. 
Miss  Charley?  Pardon  me,"  he 
said,  as  the  girl  sprang  from  the 
window  and  stood  by  him  with  a 
crimson  face,  "  I  asked,  because 
in  that  case,  Frank  desired  me  to 
say  he  withdrew  his  suit.  jMiss 
Charley,  I  am  very  miserable  " — 
and  he  took  her  hand,  "  very, 
very  wretched!  Miss  Charley, 
Prank  wants  this  hand — will  you 
give  it  to  him?  I  am  going  away, 
going  to  leave  Southside  and  go 
wandering  some  where.  After 
you  are  married  I  may  be  able  to 
come  back,  but  I  cannot  stay  to 
see  it." 

"  Going  to  leave  us — Oh!  Profes- 
sor, I  have  made  you  angry,  and 
I'm  so  sorry!"  and  her  soft  lips 
trembled  like  those  of  a  grieved 
child,  while  she  covered  her  eyes 
with  both  hands. 

"Angry!"  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
rose  and  stood  by  her,  "  Oh!  if 
that  were  all!  Miss  Charley,  I've 
tried  to  bind  myself  in  honor  not 
to  tell  you,  but  I  cannot  help  it! 
The  only  feeling  I  have  for  you  is 
an  intense  love,  which  is  inter- 
woven with  my  very  life!  ISTay, 
do  not  upbraid  me  " — as  she  trem- 
bled violently  and  turned  half 
from  him.  "  I  feel  that  all  you 
can  say  would  not  be  half  suf- 
ficient punishment  for  my  pre- 
sumption. I  did  try,  Miss 
Charley,  on  my  honor  I  did — I 
have  suspected  my  love  for  a  long 
time,  but  on  that  day  in  the 
woods  when  you  were  suffering,  I 
knew  it.  Ever  since  I  have 
striven  to  crush  my  most  hopeless 


love,  and  succeeded  in  subduins;' 
all  outward  manifestation — but 
some  how  it  has  re-acted  on  my 
health,  and  I  am  not  what  I  was. 
Forgive  me."  He  had  turned 
very  white,  and  now  sank  down 
in  the  chair,  weak  and  exhausted. 

Miss  Charley  walked  up  to  it, 
and  kneeling  down  beside  it,  she 
slipped  both  of  her  little  warm 
hands  into  the  cold  pair  Avhich  lay 
listlessly  on  his  knee,  "  Profes- 
sor ,"  she  said,  "  I  give  them  to 
you  but  not  for  Frank!" 

He  raised  them  to  his  lips,  and 
then  with  a  violent  effort  of  self 
control,  put  them  from  him: 
"You  are  too  good,"  he  said, 
"  but  I  cannot  permit  such  an  act 
of  self  sacrifice.  You  pity  me, 
and  to  make  my  happiness,  are 
willing  to  destroy  your  own-.  Xo, 
no,  beautiful  and  beloved  child,  I 
will  not  shadow  your  path — God 
bless  you  and  make  you  happy — 
and  teach  me  how  to  live  without 
you!" 

"Professor,"  she  began,  but 
the  words  cost  her  a  great  effort, 
"I  do  pity  you." 

"Oh!"  he  cried  in  the  tone  of 
one  who  has  received  a  sharp 
blow,  "  I  knew  it!  Charley! 
CharlejM"  and  he  grasped  her 
hands  and  drew  her  up  to  him  as 
he  rose  with  her,  "pity  will  not 
answer  the  needs  of  my  love. 
Child,  child,  I  love  you!  I  love 
you!  Oh!  I  cannot  be  content  with 
your  pity  as  a  return  for  m}' 
love!" 

"  Pity  is'nt  all!"  she  said  with 
a  momentary  return  of  her  spark- 
ling sauciness. 

""Would  to  Heaven  I  could 
think  sol"  he  groaned  while  a 
mist  came  over  his  eyes. 
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"Professor ,"  she  said,  with  a 
sweet,  earnest  dignity,  "  I  will 
show  you  my  very  heart,  and  if 
you  still  misjudge  it,  I  will  shut  it 
up  forever.  Ever  since  I  can  re- 
member, you  have  been  to  me 
what  no  one  else  on  earth  was — 
I  honor  and  reverence  you  next 
to  my  God ! — Pity  you !  Professor, 
I — I — I  love  you!"  and  her  bright 
eyes  said  more  than  the  words. 

The  Professor's  reply  was  not 
a  particularly  original  one,  but  its 
-eflect  was  sufficiently  marked,  and 
attested  that  all  fears  on  the  score 
of  pity  were  completely  allayed. 
Taking  his  treasure,  now  invest- 
ed with  a  womanly  timidity  which 
was  wonderfully  charming,  to  the 
broad  seat  at  the  window,  the 
"Courtship  of  Miles  Standish" 
was  ignominiously  expelled  to 
make  room  for  one  far  more  in- 
teresting to  the  actors  therein. 

"My  darling ,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor, "  my  heart  overflows  with 
its  happiness — will  you  join  me  in 
an  ascription  of  thankfulness  to 
Him  who  has  given  it?" 

"Ah!"  she  whispered  softly, 
"  you  always  teach  me  my  duty!" 

He  folded  his  hands  over  hers 
and  a  thanksgiving  went  up,  not 
the  less  fervent  in  that  it  was  un- 
expressed. 

Sometime  later  when  Col.  Pres- 
ton, who  had  a  letter  to  write  for 
the  evening's  mail,  raised  the 
curtain  which  fell  over  "Charley's 
corner,"  in  order  to  admit  as 
much  light  as  possible,  he  saw  a 
picture  which  caused  him  to  dis- 
believe the  evidence  of  his  senses. 


There  sat  the  grave  and  dignified 
Professor  laughing  with  the  glee 
of  a  boy,  and  nestled  on  his 
shoulder  was  Miss  Cfcarlej^'s 
shiny  head,  while  her  bright  eyes 
were  looking  at  him  with  an  ex- 
pression of  the  most  tender  and 
confiding  love. 

"  Bless  my  soul!"  exclaimed  the 
astonished  Colonel.  "James! 
Charley!" 

The  Professor  rose,  and  gather- 
ing Charley  still  closer  in  his 
arms,  took  her  to  her  bewildered 
grand-father.  "Colonel,"  said 
he,  "  will  you  give  her  to  me?" 

"That  I  will  and  my  estate 
too!"  was  the  emphatic  reply. 
"  Why,  bless  my  life,  this  is  what  I 
longed  for,  but  did  not  dare  to 
hope!  Charley,  child,  I'm  so 
glad!"  and  another  pair  of  arms 
was  twined  round  that  young 
lady,  who  stood  the  jprettiest  ob- 
ject ever  thus  enfolded. 

"Grand-pa,"  she  said  softly, 
"  we  are  very  happy!" 

"So  am  I,  my  darling,"  and 
the  old  gentleman  kissed  her  pink 
cheek. 

"But  Charley,"  he  continued 
with  mock  solemnity,  "you  know 
you  will  do  James  '  an  injury  '  if 
you  marry  him  without  loving 
him  in  the  right  way! — Do  j-ou 
love  him  in  the  right  way?" 

"He  knows,"  was  the  roguish 
reply,  as  Miss  Charley  slipped 
lightly  out  of  the  quartette  of  en- 
circling arms  and  took  her  blushes 
and  herself  out  of  the  room. 
(to  be  continued.) 
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NUT-BEARIKG    TEEES. 


Nuts  and  fruits  undoubtedly 
constituted  the  food  of  the  early 
inhabitants  of  the  earth.  It  was 
not  until  the  human  race  was  two 
thousand  years  old,  that  God  gave 
them  the  permission  to  eat  animal 
food. 

To  Adam  he  gave  every  fruit- 
bearing  tree  and  every  herb  bear- 
ing seed,  and  said,  this  shall  be 
your  food;  but  to  Koah,  he  said, 
"  Even  as  the  green  herb  have  I 
given  you  every  moving  thing  that 
liveth;  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat." 
In  those  glorious  old  days,  when 
the  earth  was  fresh  and  unex- 
hausted, the  antedeluvian  sages 
walked  amid  their  lofty  groves, 
the  trees  of  which  dropped  at 
their  feet  their  daily  food. 

When  Enoch's  friends  dined 
with  him,  their  dinner  did  not 
consist  of  soups,  roasts  and  stews. 
If  it  had,  one  of  the  early  men  of 
renown  would  have  been,  not 
Jubal,  whose  harp  and  organ  filled 
the  new  and  beautiful  world  with 
melody — not  Tubal-Cain,  whose 
artistic  creations  in  metal  sent  his 
name  down  the  vista  of  ages  to 

immortality not      Jabal,     who 

taught  his  sons  to  dot  the  green 
plains  with  tents,  and  cover  the 
rich  meadows  with  flocks  and 
herds — but  a  physician,  whose 
pills  and  lotions  should  ease  the 
aching  head  and  uneasy  stomach, 
and  who  would  have  been  char- 
acterized, as  the  "  father  of  all 
such  as  administer  drugs  and  ap- 
ply plasters." 

No,  Enoch's  guests,  heartj^  gen- 
tlemen of  six  and  eight  hundred 
years  of  age,  dined  upon 


— "  fruits  of  all  kinds,  in  coat, 

"Kough,  or  smooth  rind,  or  bearded 
liusk  or  shell," 

"She  (some  fair  Eve,  Adah  or  Zillall) 
gathers  tribute  large  ;  and 

"  On  the  board  heaps  with  unsparing 
hand  ;  for  drink, 

"  The  grape,  she  crushes,  inoffensive 
must,  and  meathes  from 

"  Many  a  berry  ;  and  from  sweet  ker- 
nels pressed  she  tempers 

"  Dulcet  creams." — 

How  nice  it  would  have  been 
to  have  dined  with  Enoch! 

Long  after  the  permission  was 
given  to  eat  "  every  moving  thing 
that  liveth,"  there  was  issued  a 
divine  law  to  the  efi'ect  that  no 
fruit-bearing  trees,  in  scripture 
language,  "trees  for  meat"  should 
be  destroyed.  Even  in  time  of 
war,  no  plea  of  "  military  neces- 
sity "  that  most  unanswerable  of 
pleas,  was  admitted  for  such  des- 
truction; for,  said  the  only  per- 
fectly wise  Law-giver,  "  the  tree 
of  the  field  is  man's  life."  The 
presents  carried  down  by  the 
twelve  sons  of  Jacob  to  the  dread- 
ed ruler  of  Egypt,  were  spices, 
honey,  nuts  and  almonds.  The 
"  nuts  "  referred  to,  as  distinct 
from  almonds,  were  probably  Per- 
sian walnuts,  which  form  one  of 
the  staple  commodities  of  the 
East. 

In  Ecclesiastes  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing verse: 

"I  went  down  into  the  garden 
of  nuts,  to  see  the  fruits  of  the 
valley,  to  see  whether  the  vine 
flourished,  and  the  pomgranates 
budded." 

The  garden  of  nuts  seemed  to 
have  been  part  of  the  "home  ar- 
rangements "  of  Solomon's  luxu- 
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ious  residences.  In  those  wonder- 
ful mounds  recently  opened  around 
Kertch,*  in  the  Crimea,  where 
tombs  have  been  opened  to  the 
light  of  the  sun,  which  have  lain 
in  darkness  and  silence  for  near 
three  thousand  years,  the  dead 
are  found  with  walnuts  in  the 
hands,  which  have  fallen  to  dust 
around  them,  and  near  them  are 
also  found  bottles  of  wine,  which, 
in  some  cases,  still  retain  a  small 
portion  of  the  ruby  liquid.  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  age  and 
people  to  place  food  beside  the 
dead.  The  Greeks  called  chest- 
nuts and  other  nuts  by  a  name 
signifying  "  to  eat  "  and  from  this 
word  is  derived  our  botanical 
name,  Fagus,  which  is  still  ap- 
plied to  some  nut-bearing  trees. 

Learned  men  of  the  present  day 
are  much  exercised  about  the  kind 
and  quantity  of  food  necessarj^  to 
produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
muscular  strength  and  health. — 
The  British  and  other  European 
periodicals  abound  in  articles  on 
"Food  and  Drink."  "The  re- 
lation of  food  to  muscular 
strength,"  &c.  Blackwood's  last 
gives  a  funny  poem  on  "  The  true 
Eegimen  for  Irish  Evils"  which 
ends  with 

-'Oh!  a  very  fine  matter  is  good  Leg- 
islation 

And  a  very  fine  matter  is  good  Educa- 
tion : 

But  to  make  people  thriving,  contented 
and  quiet, 

'  Tis  a  sine  qua  non  to  begin— -rath  their 
Diet." 

They  tell  you  that  Prussia  owes 
her  recent  victories  to  her  knowl- 
edge of  the  food  necessary  to  put 

*  Anticxuities  of  Kertch.  and  Re- 
searches in  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus. 
By  D.  McPherson,  M.  D.,  London. 


strength  and  nerve  into  her  sol- 
diers, and  they  nearly  all  agree 
in  insisting  on  large  quantities  of 
animal  food. 

One  of  the  contributors  to  the 
Edinlmrgli  Beview  says,  "It  is 
scarcely  necessary  here  to  insist 
upon  the  value  of  animal  food  to 
all  classes  of  consumers.  Its  abr 
sence  is  noted  by  a  lowered  phy- 
sique, its  presence  by  superior 
tone  and  vigor.  Those  who  study 
the  vital  statistics  of  the  nation 
can  place  their  fingers,  guided  by 
pathological  indications,  upon 
years  of  high  price,  which,  to  a 
very  large  class  of  the  community 
are  years  of  virtual  scarcity,  and 
consequently  of  increased  debility 
and  disease." 

This  is  probably  true  of  people 
whose  food  is  almost  exclusively 
bread  and  meat,  for  when  the 
meat  is  withdrawn  the  bread  alone 
is  not  sufficient  to  support  health 
and  strength;  but  if  they  had, 
like  the  inhabitants  of  southern 
Europe,  olive  yards  and  vinej^ards, 
and  like  the  Persians, innumerable 
groves  of  nut  trees,  we  doubt  if 
the  absence  of  animal  food  would 
be  noted  by  anything  except  ab- 
sence of  disease.  For,  notwith- 
standing the  arguments  of  these 
learned  gentlemen,  we  can  never 
forget  the  fact,  that  the  armies  of 
the  1st  I^apoleon  Avere  composed 
of  the  simply  reared  peasants  of 
France,  whose  food  usually  con- 
sists of  coarse  bread,  salads,  olive- 
oil  and  wine.  The  Kussian  gren- 
adiers are  celebrated  for  their 
splendid  physique,  and  are  thus 
described  by  an  English  tourist 
as  long  ago  as  1779.  "They  are- 
the  finest  body  of  men  I  ever  saw. 
Xot  a  man  under  six  feet  high. 
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Their  rations  consist  of  eight 
pounds  of  black  bread  (made 
from  the  whole  grain)  four  pounds 
of  oil,  and  one  pound  of  salt  for 
eight  days."  "In  1854,  when  the 
Russians  surprised  the  world  by 
standing  against  the  combined 
forces  of  France  and  England,  on 
the  bloody  field  of  Alma,  dead 
Russians  were  found  with  their 
rations  in  their  knapsacks,  and 
these  rations  were  simply  bread 
saturated  with  oil. 

But  of  all  the  men  who  have 
ever  lived,  the  Spartans  have 
gained  the  greatest  distinction  for 
enduring  strength  and  invincible 
courage.  At  their  public  tables, 
each  individual  was  required  to 
furnish  one  bushel  of  flour,  eight 
measures  of  wine,  five  pounds  of 
cheese  and  two  and  a  half  pounds 
of  figs  per  month.  Bread,  wine, 
cheese  and  figs,  was  the  food  of 
the  Spartan  heroes:  and  the  Greeks 
all  lived  chiefly  upon  vegetable 
food.  For  beauty  of  person, 
superiority  of  mind,  artistic  taste 
and  skill,  physical  strength  and 
courage,  has  any  people  ever  sur- 
passed them.  So,  with  all  due 
respect  for  Liebig  and  his  brother 
chemists,  with  their  theories  re- 
garding nitrogenous  and  non- 
nitrogenous  foods,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  think  that  the  striking 
fact  of  the  great  longevity  of 
people  before  the  Flood,  and  the 
immediate  shortening  of  life  at- 
tendant on  the  commencement  of 
the  use  of  animal  food  after  it, 
has  not  been  sufficiently  consider- 
ed, or  more  probably,  believed,  by 
modern  scholars.  Noah  lived 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  years,  but 
Abraham  only  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five    years,    and  the  de- 


cline gradually  went  on  until  in 
our  day,  thirty  years  is  the  aver- 
age life  of  a  generation. 

These  theories,  however  being 
only  theories,  bring  us  to  the  con- 
clusion of  St.  Paul  in  such  mat- 
ters. "Let  every  one  be  fully- 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind." — 
Our  Savior  himself  taught  that  no 
spiritual  defilement  can  be  caused 
by  food. 

But  to  our  proper  subject — nut- 
bearing  trees — "  trees  for  meat." 

Castakea  Vesca.— Called  by 
Linnoeus,  Fagus  Castanea,  the 
Fagus  being  as  before  remarked, 
derived  from  a  Greek  word  signi- 
fying "to  eat."  Castanea  was 
the  name  of  a  city  in  Thessaly, 
whence  the  Romans  first  procur- 
ed the  chesnut,  which  was  grown 
so  abundantly  by  the  ancients. — 
It  is  so  common  in  France  and 
Italy  that  it  is  often  considered  a 
native  of  those  countries.  The 
great  chesnut  forests  of  the  Apen- 
nines furnish  a  large  portion  of 
the  food  of  the  peasantry  at  this 
day.  A  sweet  and  highly  nutri- 
tious flour  is  prepared  from  them 
which  makes  a  delicious  bread. — 
The  Rev.  Mr.  D.  of  South  Caro- 
lina, being  in  Italy  when  the 
peasants  were  gathering  their 
harvest  of  nuts,  and  being  sur- 
prised at  the  immense  quantities 
of  them,  asked  what  use  they 
made  of  them.  "  They  live  upon 
them""  was  the  answer.  "  In- 
deed," replied  Mr.  D.  "I  should 
not  fancy  being  confined  to  chest- 
nuts as  food." 

"  Yet  I  have  been  told  "  replied 
the  Italian  "  that  the  South  Caro- 
linians live  principally  upon  rice, 
and  the  Irish  upon  potatoes,  and  if 
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I  were  compelled  to  make  a  choice 
of  one  of  the  three,  I  should  prefer 
chesnuts  decidedly."  They  are 
also  much  used  in  other  European 
covmtries.  A  traveller  writing 
from  Heidelberg,  says  "  Chesnuts 
here  form  a  favorite  dish,  with  all 
classes,  and  I  will  confess  that  I 
have  scarcely  found  a  German 
diet  that  I  relish  better."  Mr. 
Phillips,  says  (Pomarium  Brit, 
page  95. )  '  •  Chesnuts  stewed  with 
cream  make  a  much  admired  dish, 
and  many  families  prefer  them  to 
all  other  stuffing  for  turkeys. 
They  also  make  an  excellent  soup. ' ' 
If  the  superstition  that  the  food 
produced  by  long-lived  plants  is 
conducive  to  longevity,  has  any 
foundation  in  truth,  then  the 
peasants  who  live  upon  chesnuts 
ought  to  live  to  great  age,  for 
chesnut  trees  have  been  known  to 
live  a  thousand  years.  The  great 
Tortworth  chesnut,  at  Tortworth 
in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  Eng- 
land, is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Aikins 
in  his  history  of  that  county,  as  a 
famous  tree  in  King  John's  reign, 
and  Evelyn  in  his  "  Sylva  "  states 
that  it  was  called,  even  in  King 
Stephen's  time,  the  "  great ^  Tort- 
worth chesnut."  In  1772  Lord 
Ducie  had  a  painting  made  of  it 
— it  measured  fifty-seven  feet  in 
circumference.  Another  celebrat- 
ed chesnut  is  that  at  Marsham, 
Xorfolk  county,  England,  which  is 
calculated  to  be  over  a  thousand 
years  old.  But  neither  -of  these 
are  so  well  known  as  the  famous 
tree  on  Mt.  Etna,  which  has  ex- 
cited the  surprise  of  travellers  for 
ages.  In  1770  this  tree  measured 
two  hundred  and  four  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. "When  visited  by  M. 
Houel,  it  was  in  a  state  of  decay, 


having  lost  a  greater  part  of  its 
branches,  and  its  trunk  was  entire- 
ly hollow.  A  house  was  actually 
built  inside  of  this  immense  hol- 
low tree  (see  Arboretum  Brit.) 
and  some  country  people  lived  in 
it  with  an  oven,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
they  dried  chestnuts,  filberts,  and 
other  fruits  which  they  wished  to 
preserve  for  winter's  use.  Kircher, 
in  1670,  affirms  that  a  large  flock 
of  sheep  might  be  folded  in  the 
famous  Etna  chestnut.  This  tree 
was  standing,  a  mere  wreck  how- 
ever of  its  former  greatness,  in 
1844.  "    • 

The  Spanish  chestnut  is  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  the  common 
variety,  but  far  inferior  in  sweet- 
ness. It  is,  however,  delicious 
when  cooked,  and  the  number  of 
delicate  dishes  prepared  from  it, 
is  suprising  to  an  American 
traveller.  It  grows  readily  from 
the  nut,  produces  in  about  seven 
years,  and  thrives  well  in  this 
country.  "There  is  one  at 
Presque  Isle,  the  residence  of 
Wm.  Denning,  Esq.,  in  Dutchess 
Co.,  K.  Y.  which  some  years  ago 
was  over  forty  feet  high. ' '  Young 
trees  of  both  kinds  can  be  procur- 
ed from  the  nurseries,  and  for 
beauty  as  a  lawn  tree,  there  are 
few  things  superior  to  the  chestnut. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Country 
Gentleman  records  an  instance  of 
an  old  man  over  sixty  years  of  age, 
who  planted  a  chestnut  orchard 
and  lived  to  enjoy  its  fruits.  It 
would  be  very  easy  to  plant  a 
cultivated  field  in  chestnuts,  put- 
ting them  from  forty  to  sixty  feet 
asunder,  and  placing  a  small 
stake  to  mark  where  each  nut  is 
planted.     The  field  could  then  be 
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continued  in  cultivation  for  eight 
or  ten  years,  in  which  period,  the 
chestnut  crop  might  reasonahly 
be  expected.  The  nuts,  if  planted 
in  the  fall,  very  soon  after  being 
taken  from  the  burr,  and  lightly 
covered — from  half  to  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch — will  grow  as  easily 
as  a  grain  of  corn,  and  if  cultivat- 
ed afterwards,  they  grow  rapidly. 
When  Col.  Buckner  of  Ga., 
gathers  from  a  single  acre,  in  a 
single  season,  ^1400  worth  of  ap- 
ples, what  might  we  expect  from 
an  acre  of  full  grown  chestnut 
trees. 

The  prophet  Ezekiel,  in  de- 
scribing the  glory  of  Assyria,  un- 
der the  similitude  of  a  fine  tree, 
says,  "  Xot  any  tree  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  Lord  was  like  unto 
him  in  his  beauty ; — the  chestnut 
trees  were  not  like  his  branches." 

Cakya  Alba.  —  Shell-bark 
hickory.  This  tree  furnishes  the 
most  delicious  of  all  nuts,  and  is 
the  only  hickory  nut  with  a  shell 
thin  enough  to  yield  to  the  nut 
crackers.  Some  other  varieties  of 
hickory  produce  a  fine  kernel,  but 
the  shell  is  so  thick,  they  require 
almost  a  sledge  hammer  to  break 
them.  There  is  much  diflerence 
of  size  in  the  shell- bark,  and  we 
have  been  told  of  a  tree  growing 
on  Crooked  Creek,  Union  county, 
N.  C,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Stuart, 
which  bears  a  nut  as  large,and  with 
a  shell  as  thin  as  the  English 
walnut.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  graceful  of  trees, 
making  splendid  park  trees,  either 
singly  or  in  groups.  They  require 
rich  mellow  soil,  and  as  they  are 
difficult  to  transplant,  it  is  best  to 
plant  the  nuts  where  they  are  to 
grow,  which  they  do  readily  and 


the  growth  is  rapid  when  every- 
thing is  suitable. 

Carta  Oliveformus. — This  is 
the  well  known  and  highly  prized 
Pecan  nut,  (Pecanier  of  the 
French.)  The  tree  is  large  and 
beautiful,  the  leaves  are  much 
narrower  than  those  of  any  other 
species  of  hickory. 

The  pecan  forests  of  Texas 
furnish  large  quantities  of  those 
rich  and  symmetrical  nuts  to  the 
market  of  New  Orleans,  whence 
they  are  shipped  to  Europe,  where 
they  are  said  to  bring  a  higher 
price  than  any  other  nut.  It 
grows  from  the  seed  and  will  come 
into  bearing  in  twelve  or  fifteen 
years.  It  is  a  fine  fruit,  but  in- 
ferior in  flavor  to  the  Southern 
Shell-bark.  There  is  one  bear 
ing  in  the  capitol  grounds  at 
Washington. 

CoRYLUS  Ayellasta. — Hazel- 
nut and  Filbert.  These  hardy 
little  trees  are  found  growing  wild 
both  in  Europe  and  America — 
that  is,  the  hazelnut,  for  the  fil- 
bert is  only  the  hazelnut  improv- 
ed by  cultivation.  They  can  be 
reared  with  less  trouble  than  any 
other  nut,  as  the  tree  soon  attains 
its  growth  and  comes  into  bearing. 
They  are  grown  from  the  nuts,  or 
from  layers,  and  are  usually  plant- 
ed in  rows  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  apart.  In  Kent  Co.,  Eug., 
they  never  sufifer  them  to  rise 
higher  than  six  feet,  regularly 
pruning  them,  in  the  manner  of 
the  gooseberry  bush.  They  have 
here  '  extensive  filbert  orchards 
whence  the  London  market  is 
supplied.  These  orchards  are 
very  numerous  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  fine  old  town  of  Maidstone, 
(which  lies  so  beautifully  on  a  slope 
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in  the  central  vale  of  Kent,  and 
contains  so  many  curious  old 
houses,  and  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  ancient  parish  churches  in 
England.)  We  can  imagine  the 
beauty,  and  picturesqueness  of 
the  scene,  when  the  rosy  English 
lads  and  lasses  gather  their  filbert 
crops;  and  the  fancy  travels  from 
the  trimly-cut  rows  of  filberts,  to 
the  lofty  pecan  forests  of  Texas, 
where  the  i^lanter's  children,  and 
the  little  negroes,  mingle  their 
shouts  of  glee  as  the  brown  nuts 
patter  down  upon  the  springy, 
virgin  soil. 

There  are  several  varieties  of 
filbert,— the  white-skinned, the  red- 
skinned,  the  cluster-nut  and  the 
cobnut — the  last  being  a  very 
large  fine  variety.  The  trees 
begin  to  bear  in  four  or  five  years 
from  the  seed. 

Castanea  Pumila. — Chinqua- 
pin or  Dwarf  Chestnut.  This  tree 
is  small,  not  attaining  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  feet,  even  in  the 
most  favorable  situations,  and 
bearing  usually  at  the  height  of 
four  or  five  feet.  A  tree  growing 
in  Jlopewell,  Mecklenburg  co., 
]^.  C,  produces  fruit  twice  as 
large  as  the  common  kind.  It  is 
well  worthy  of  cultivation,  but 
the  people  of  the  South  have 
hitherto  been  so  indifierent  to  the 
productions  of  their  own  countrj^, 
that  the  experiment  has  yet  to  be 
tried.  The  nuts  sell  readily — 
school-boys  particularly  being  al- 
ways eager  to  buy  them.  When 
Charlotte  becomes  as  old  a  town 
as  Maidstone  in  Kent,  perhaps 
the  chinquapin  orchards,  will 
bloom  and  fruit  around  it,  as  the 
filbert  orchards  now  do  around 
that  quaint  and  lovely  old  English 


borough.  The  bloom  of  the  chin- 
quapin, like  that  of  the  chestnut 
is  a  soft,  amber  hued  catkin,  with 
a  delicate  perfume. 

JUGLANS  XiGRA. — The  black 
walnut  is  a  most  graceful  tree — 
none  superior  to  it,  and  the  nuts 
are  rich  in  oil,  but  rather  strong 
in  flavor.  They  grow  easily,  and 
in  great  abundance  in  the  South- 
ern States. 

It  is  amongst  nuts  what  bacon 
is  amongst  meats — strong  and 
greasy.  The  shell-bark  is  as  deli- 
cate as  fresh  cream,  the  Pecan  is 
next  in  delicacy,  the  Persian  (or 
English)  walnut  next,  and  then 
our  hardy  native  black  species. 

It  is  very  productive.  The 
country  lads  of  the  South  store 
them  away  for  winter's  use  by  the 
wagon  load — and  they  are  a  de- 
licious ingredient  in  the  home 
made  candy,  the  manufacture  of 
which  afl:brds  such  frolics  in  the 
winter  evenings.  Jack,  Harry 
and  Tom  think  walnut  candy 
cxuite  as  good  as  the  most  ex- 
pensive French,  and  the  fun  of 
seeing  and  assisting  at  the  mak- 
ing, enhances,  ten  fold,  its  value. 
To  show  the  ease  with  which  they 
are  cultivated,  we  give  the  follow- 
ing from  a  correspondent  of  the 
Prairie  Farmer. 

"I  planted  the  nuts  in  the  fall 
soon  after  they  fell,  with  a  .hoe 
about  two  inches  deep.  They 
grew  rapidly  and  in  six  or  seven 
years  from  the  planting,  they  be- 
gan to  bear,  I  have  since  planted 
two  acres  west  of  my  house.  It 
would  be  better  to  plow  the  land 
deeply  before  planting." 

Another  correspondent  of  the 
same  paper  says,  he  planted  five 
acres  in  walnuts  in  1843,  and  in 
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1858,  fifteen  years  after,  some  of 
his  trees  were  thirty-five  feet  in 
height. 

JuGLANS  Eegia. — The  English 
walnut  grows  as  easily  and  as 
rapidly  as  the  black,  and  is  also  a 
splendidly  picturesque  and  grace- 
ful tree.  "It  has  strong  claims 
upon  the  landscape  gardener, 
bemg  one  of  the  grandest  and 
most  massive  trees  he  can  employ 
in  his  beautiful  art.  "When  full 
grown,  it  is  scarcely  inferior,  in 
the  boldness  of  its  ramification, 
or  the  amplitude  of  its  head,  to 
the  oak  or  chestnut;  and  what  it 
lacks,  in  spirited  outline,  when 
compared  with  those  trees,  is 
fully  compensated,  in  our  estima- 
tion, by  its  superb  and  heavy 
masses  of  foliage,  which  catcla 
and  throw  off  the  broad  lights 
and  shadows  in  the  finest  manner, ' ' 
(Downing's  Landscape  Garden- 
ing.) In  France  extensive  or- 
chards of  this  nut .  are  planted, 
and  large  quantities  are  sold  in 
all  the  markets  of  Europe.  In 
Persia  it  is  one  of  the  staple  com- 
modities, and  quantities  of  oil 
are  there  manufactured  from  it. 
It  grows  in  many  parts  of  the 
South  and  bears  abundantly,  but 
is  an  exotic  of  course.  The  nut 
is  fine  for  the  table,  but  not  equal 
to  the  Shellbark  and  Pecan. — 
There  are  several  varieties  of  the 
Persian  walnut.  "A  tree  of  the 
'  Titmouse '  or  '  Thinshelled  '  va- 
riety {Juglans  regia  tenera)  is 
standing  on  the  premises  of  Col. 
Peter  Force,  of  Washington  City. 
This  tree  in  1855,  was  forty-five 
feet  in  height  (twenty  years  from 
the  planting)  and  bearing  abun- 
dance of  excellent  nuts."  It  be- 
gins to  bear  in  eight  or  ten  years 


from  planting  the  seed.  In  Per- 
sia the  most  highly  prized  variety 
is  the  '  Kaghazi '  which  there  sell 
at  four  cents  per  hundred.  The 
shell  is  almost  as  thin  as  piaper — 
easily  broken  by  the  hand.  It  is 
also  the  largest  variety.  A  single 
tree  will  produce  25,000  nuts. 

About  1,150,000  pounds  of  wal- 
nut kernels  are  annually  con- 
signed to  the  oil  press  in  Cash- 
mere, producing  a  large  amount 
of  oil  and  cake,  of  much  value. 
They  are  much  used  also  as  an 
article  of  food.  (Patent  Ofiice 
Report.) 

We  have  now  noticed  seven 
varieties  of  most  valuable  nut- 
bearing  trees,  the  Chestnut,  the 
Shell-bark, the  Pecan, theBlack  and 
Persian  Walnuts,  the  Filbert  and 
Chinquapin.  To  plant  them  would 
be  an  outlay  of  but  little  time  and 
money — the  young  growing  trees 
will  scarcely  interfere  with  your 
crops,  and  we  think  it  probable 
that  one  acre  of  full  bearing  Chest- 
nut, Shell-bark,  Pecan  or  Persian 
walnut  trees,  would  yield  more 
profitably  than  any  acre  of  cotton, 
rice,  or  sugar-cane  that  ever  grew. 
And  some  of  them  continue  to 
bear,  without  cultivation,  for 
hundreds  of  years.  The  Tort- 
worth  Chestnut  must  be  near  a 
thousand  years  old — as  it  was 
standing  before  the  Conquest,  and 
the  one  at  Marsham  still  older. 

The  almond  (Amygdalus  com- 
munius)  could  be  grown  in  this 
country  with  proper  care.  It 
flourishes  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Paris,  where  the  winter  climate  is 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  severe  as 
that  of  Washington  City.  It 
however  requires  a  particular 
kind  of  soil,  deep,  dry  and   sandy 
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or  calcareous.  They  will  grow  in 
any  soil  not  too  moist,  but  they 
do  not  flourish  as  they  do  in  the 
soil  best  suited  to  them.  It 
yields,  in  bearing  years,  about 
twenty  pounds  to  a  tree,  which  at 
30  cents  per  pound,  would  amount 
to  at  least  SI, 000,  to  an  acre. — 
The  sweet,  soft  shelled  variety 
( Amande  a  coque  molle,  of  France) 
is  the  most  highly  prized. 


The  trees  can  be  obtained  from 
any  nurseryman,  and  they  also 
grow  readily  from  the  nuts,  if 
they  are  fresh. 

The  delicious  cocoanut,  pista- 
chio and  other  tropical  nuts  do 
not  suit  our  climate,  and  we  will 
not  trouble  our  readers  with  them. 
They  are  interesting  to  the  botan- 
ist, and  to  the  general  reader,  but 
not  to  the  practical  agriculturist 
of  this  latitude. 


3IAIIY  ASHEURTON. 


A      TALE      OP      MARYLAND       LIFE. 


CHAPTER   III. 


The  days  passed  into  weeks  and 
the  weeks  into  months.  The 
winter  snows  came  and  went, 
now  burying  the  landscape  under 
its  bleaching  purity,  then  leaving 
it  green  and  sodden  as  if  a  spring 
dwelt  beneath  each  little  blade  of 
grass,  ready  to  pour  forth  a 
sparkling  rill  at  the  touch  of 
a  butterfly's  step.  The  usual 
farming  operations  went  on; — 
first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then 
the  full  corn  in  the  ear.  Mother 
had  much  spinning  and  weaving 
done,  brought  out  a  new  carpet 
from  the  loom  for  the  dining- 
room,  the  old  one  being  cut  in 
pieces  and  distributed  about  the 
premises.  I  trained  more  vines 
on  the  walls,  essaying  a  tropical 
creeper  which  I  induced  to  flour- 
ish after  many  eflbrts,  and  prided 
myself  no  little  upon  the  garden 
which  produced  the  largest  hearts- 

*  Continued  from  page  418. 


ease  and  most  brilliant  dahlias  in 
the  neighborhood. 

My  mother  insisted  upon  my 
accompanying  her  in  her  tea- 
drinkings  with  her  neighbors,  and 
as  the  little  ones  seemed  to  fancy 
me  and  we  could  always  slip  into 
some  quiet  corner  for  the  story- 
telling that  they  always  exacted 
from  me,  I  did  not  object.  The 
older  girls,  near  my  own  age  kept 
shy  of  me,  expressing  it  as  their 
opinion  that  Mary  Ashburton  was 
so  old  of  her  years  and  so  far  ofi" 
from  them  that  they  could  never 
feel  at  ease  with  her  or  as  if  she 
was  like  them,  for  all  she  was  so 
smart  at  housekeeping  and  could 
make  such  pies  and  bread. 

Sometimes  they  came  to  see  us, 
when  I  entertained  them  as  well 
as  I  could,  showing  them  my 
flowers,  my  various  little  arrange- 
ments, even  my  new  dresses,  if  I 
happened      to    have     any,     and 
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thought  the  exhibition  would  in- 
terest them.  This  seemed  to  gam 
them  somewhat,  tliough  the  dis- 
tance remained  between  us.  I 
did  not  need  them,  and  never  sought 
to  affiliate  with  them  in  any  de- 
gree, for  though  many  of  our 
pursuits  were  the  same,  our  tastes 
were  dissimilar.  I  don't  think 
they  found  my  company  more 
congenial,  though  I  always  strove 
to  exhibit  a  friendly  feeling  to- 
wards all '  with  whom  I  was 
thrown. 

I  studied  much,  that  is  I  seized 
upon  every  spare  moment  as  an 
opportunity  for  mental  improve- 
ment, picking  up  information 
wherever  it  was  to  be  obtained, 
learning  from  every  object  in 
nature  to  adore  the  Creator  of  all 
the  beauty  I  enjoyed  so  intensely. 
I  arose  early  with  a  song  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  in  my 
heart  for  the  loveliness  with  which 
He  had  clothed  the  earth,  and  I 
sang  among  the  birds  and  tlowers, 
feeling  myself  to  be  one  almost 
with  my  blithe  companions,  work- 
ing briskly  with  hoe  and  spade. 

Thus  passed  my  days;  so  passed 
away  the  spring  and  half  the 
summer  till . 

One  evening  we  were  seated  out 
before  the  door,  enjoying  the 
pleasant  breeze  that  sprang  up 
after  the  heat  of  the  day.  Knit- 
ting in  hand,  I  was  seated  on  my 
bench  under  the  hone3^suckle, 
when  a  cloud  of  dust  up  the  road 
attracted  our  attention,  and  pre- 
sently a  carriage  emerged  into 
view. 

"It  IS  young  Chauncey;  he  re- 
turns to-day,"  said  father,  feeling 
in  his  pocket  for  his  knife  with 
which  he  intended  to  whittle  the 


empty  spool  mother  had  just  put 
down. 

I  started  and  half  arose  with 
the  violent  beat  my  heart  gave 
when  his  name  was  mentioned. — 
He  was  home  then.  Oh!  what 
happiness  to  be  near  him  again— 
to  feel  that  he  was  there.  An  ex- 
quisite sense  of  perfect  content 
stole  over  me;  the  something  that 
I  missed  when  he  was  absent,  was 
there,  and  a  comparative  happi- 
ness was  mine.  Xew  life  seemed 
to  animate  me; — I  felt  so  joyous 
that  I  could  have  sung  out  with 
heart's  delight.  I  felt  the  light 
stealing  to  my  eyes,  the  color  to 
my  cheek,  my  whole  being  radiant 
with  happiness. 

JSTear  him  again!  see  him  again! 
The  birds  seemed  to  sing  more 
sweetly,  the  meadows  greener,  the 
bleating  lambs  and  the  tinkle  of 
the  distant  bells  more  melodious ; 
all  the  varied  charms  of  evening 
life  had  tenfold  their  harmony, 
because  I  felt  that  he  was  near  me 
again.  Kear,  and  yet  so  distant, 
an  ocean  might  have  separated 
us — but  I  did  not  think  of  that  on 
this,  the  first  evening  of  his  re- 
turn; I  gave  myself  up  to  the 
pleasure  of  feeling  that  he  was 
near  me. 

That  evening  I  was  at  my  old 
post;  looking  past  the  garden, 
over  the  fields,  across  the  park. — 
It  was  late  when  his  light  appear- 
ed at  the  window,  the  window 
that  had  been  dim  and  pale  ever 
since  his  departure,  as  the  light 
had  gone  out  from  my  heart. — 
Yes,  I  pictured  the  happy,  reuni- 
ted family;  the  group  in  the  porch 
gazing  up  at  the  lovely  summer 
night,  his  hands  in  those  of  his 
parents  while  he  made  them  laugh 
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and  almost  weep  by  turns  as  he 
told  them  of  his  various  college 
scrapes  and  unwonted  privations. 
I  could  fancy  it  all  till .  it  seem- 
ed as  if  I  were  of  the  group  .too, 
so  real  it  grew  to  my  active  im- 
agination. I  sat  by  the  window 
for  hours,  hearing  the  katydid 
chirrupping  in  the  grass  beneath, 
the  piercing  treble  of  a  concert  of 
small  insects  from  the  meadow,  in 
which  the  lonely  frog  threw  his 
deep  bass  violin  note ;  the  fire-flies 
illuminating  the  silvery  air  flash- 
ing past  me  and  sparkling  like 
gems  in  the  folds  of  my  curtain. 
I  wondered  at  the  stars,  wander- 
ing among  them  in  fancy,  and  if 
Alfred  had  the  same  thoughts  at 
the  same  hour  till  the  distance 
between  us  appeared  to  vanish 
and  we  were  beings  of  the  same 
sphere.  To  be  sure  every  dictate 
of  prudence  had  vanished  _  also 
that  night  in  the  sudden,  tumul- 
tuous joy  that  his  return  had  giv- 
en. I  saw  him  ride  out  next  day, 
galloping  down  the  road  with  a 
party  of  gentlemen.  Again  and 
again  I  saw  him  on  horseback 
with  gay  parties,  in  the  fields,  on 
the  road,  at  church.  Close  con- 
finement to  study  had  thinned 
and  paled  him,  but  he  looked  all 
the  more  elegant  and  interesting, 
his  light  hair  waving  up  from  a 
forehead  where  the  blue  veins  were 
more  perceptible  than  they  had 
been  before.  We  never  spoke,  for 
I  always  shyly  drew  back  when  he 
came  near  me,  never  feeling  the 
social  distance  between  us  as  I  did 


then;  preferring  to  associate  alone 
with  him  in  imagination  rather 
than  sustain  the  rude  shock  reali- 
ty would  force  upon  me  of  an 
awakening  from  my  dreams;  his 
grave,  distant  bow,  my  own  shy 
awkwardness  in  returning  it. 

Once  he  came  to  visit  us,  to  pay 
his  respects,  he  said,  to  his  father's 
old  friend,  Mr.  Ashburton,  wish- 
ing to  see  his  among  the  other 
kind,  familiar  faces  that  greeted 
his  return.  Like  a  frightened 
bird  I  ran  out  of  the  room  when  I 
saw  him  coming,  and  remained 
out  during  his  visit,  my  heart 
palpitating  with  the  desire  to  re- 
turn, yet  too  shy  to  do  so, 

"Alfred  Channcey  asked  for 
you,  Mary,"  said  mother  when 
he  was  gone  and  I  had  returned 
to  the  dining-room. 

"  Asked  for  me,  mother?"  I  re- 
peated, my  face  burning  as  with 
coals  of  fire. 

"Yes,"  replied  mother,  rock- 
ing away  in  her  chair  and  draw- 
ing her  thread  through  the  wax 
repeatedly,  "he  asked  me  if  my 
daughter  was  well,^  and  that 
meant  you,  of  course,  as  I  had  no 
other.  I  thought  of  making  you 
come  back,  but  you're  such  a  shy 
thing  that  I  concluded  it  was  best 
not  to  trouble  you." 

Dear,  matter-of-fact  mother! 
how  little  she  knew  of  her  daught- 
er's heart,  the  deep,  sacrificial 
love  that  burned  with  a  pure, 
steady  flame  on  its  altar,  render- 
ing her  life  a  sorrow  almost  before 
it  had  be2;un. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Thus  it  went  on  from  year  to   and  went  after  his  vacation  of  six 
year.     He    came    every    summer  weeks,  winning  honors  for  him- 
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self  at  college,  taking  the  highest 
it  could  confer,  far  outstripping 
his  competitors  and  rendering 
them  at  home  more  proud  than 
ever  of  their  promising  son.  Mine 
too  thrilled  with  inward  delight 
at  his  success,  though  it  removed 
him  yet  farther  from  me  with  my 
homely  occupations,  fluttering  like 
a  poor  little  robin  in  its  native 
woods  or  a  meek  violet  in  a  bed  of 
loftier  flowers,  while  he  went  out 
into  the  world  to  receive  its  hom- 
age. Sometimes  we  met  and 
spoke ;  he  in  his  grave,  gentleman- 
ly way,  scarcely  hearing  the  words 
that  issued  in  reply  from  my  tim- 
id lips. 

At  length  it  was  said  that  his 
education  was  completed,  that  he 
would  leave  home  no  more  to 
live,  but  would  stay  and  assist  his 
father.  This  was  a  disappoint- 
ment to  him,  so  said  the  same 
authority,  for  he  had  preferred  a 
professional  career, '  but  seeing 
where  the  wishes  of  his  parents 
lay,  he  had  laid  aside  his  own,  in 
obedience  to  theirs. 

The  elder  Mr.  Chauncey  was 
becoming  quite  a  sufterer  from 
gout  and  dyspepsia  as  age  crept 
upon  him,  and  the  support  of  his 
son's  arm  appeared  to  be  a  proud 
necessity  for  him  at  times,  in 
their  rambles  around  the  place, 
or  in  walking  up  the  church  aisle. 
I  believe  he  leant  a  little  more 
than  was  necessary  that  he  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  looking  up 
to  him  and  making  him  feel  that 
dependence  upon  his  youth  and 
strength  was  his  pride  and  de- 
light. His  figure  had  been  tall 
and  erect  like  his  son's,  but  now 
he  bent  his  head  almost  to  the 
young  man's  shoulder,  so  that  the 


light,  curling  locks  of  the  one 
mingled  with  the  grey  hairs  of 
the  other,  while  his  looks  seemed 
to  say  proudly,  "my  son,  sir," 
to  all  whom  he  might  meet. 

So  how  could  Alfred  do  other- 
wise than  remain  with  him  in  his 
somewhat  monotonous  country 
life,  dutifully  setting  aside  the 
impulse  to  more  vigorous  action 
and  highly  stimulated  ambition, 
natural  to  so  young  a  man. 

The  elder  Chauncey,  though 
naturally  a  very  haughty  man, 
yet  for  public  motives,  especially 
at  election  times,  would  frequent- 
ly unbend  himself  to  his  inferiors; 
so  much  so  as  almost  to  sacrifice 
true  dignity  of  character.  He 
was  a  prominent  politician  in 
that  section,  had  once  filled  an 
important  position  in  his  country's 
governmental  assembly,  and  since 
then  had  been  very  active  in  can- 
vassing at  election  times  through- 
out that  district  for  such  of  his 
political  friends  as  he  had  been  a 
party  in  nominating.  Then  be- 
came he  particularly  condescend- 
ing to  his  neighbors,  dropping  the 
ceremonious  title  and  addressing 
them  by  the  familiar  appellation 
of  "Jones"  or  "Smith,"  as  the 
case  might  be.  Dinners  were 
given  at  the  Grove,  at  which  Mr. 
Chauncey  did  not  preside.  I  was 
always  ashamed  of  father,  who  in 
common  with  the  neighbors,  de- 
nounced the  pride  of  the  Chaun- 
ceys,  fiercelj^  declaring  behind  his 
back,  that  they  would  not  submit 
to  be  the  footballs  of  the  clever 
politician,  yet  was  weak  enough 
to  show  an  inward  gratification 
when  the  periodical  invitation  was 
extended  to  him.  He  would  come 
in  with  a  great  show  of  dignity 
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and  self-importance  but  half  con- 
cealed. 

' '  Margaret, "  he  would  say,  ' '  I 
wish  you  would  brush  my  best 
suit,  as  I  dine  at  Chauucey's 
(here  I  drew  back  with  the  blood 
burning  in  my  face)  to-morrow. 

So  it  always  ended  in  the  politic 
Mr.  Chauncey's  doing  as  he  willed 
with  these  fierce  denunciators  of 
his  pride,  who,  after  all,  were 
only  too  glad  of  his  flattering 
notice.  He  won  father  by  fre- 
quently appealing  to  him  for  his 
opinion  on  such  and  such  matters, 
making  him  feel  that  his  coadjutor- 
ship  was  all  essential  to  the  adroit 
politician  at  the  time.  As  a  child 
I  was  too  simple  to  understand  the 
springs  of  action  and  wondered 
why,  if  Mr.  Chauncey  was  such  a 
friend  as  father  seemed  to  think 
him,  he  did  not  come  to  see  him 
more,  when  father  was  called  so 
often  to  the  Grove,  and  why  Mrs. 
Chauncey  never  came  to  see 
mother,  but  as  I  grew  older,  and 
understood  matters,  especially  as 
admiration  for  Alfred  taught  me 


self-respect,  I  regarded  this  toady- 
ing with  bitter  shame. 

But  Alfred  was  always  proud 
in  his  bearing,  maintaining  a  cer- 
tain dignified  reserve  that  repelled 
familiarity  and  kept  the  most  con- 
fident at  a  respectful  distance,  yet 
he  was  kind  and  gentle  too. — 
Nothing  in  my  eyes  could  exceed 
his  manner  and  appearance  al- 
together, while  his  heart  was  as 
noble  as  his  exterior,  as  we  had 
varied  means  of  ascertaining. 

In  the  meantime  I  was  growing 
into  a  woman  myself,  had  now  a 
woman's  power  of  reasoning  and 
self-control.  I  saw  with  alarm 
how  far  my  childish  admiration 
had  carried  me,  was  able  to  judge 
of  its  dangers,  and  strive — in 
vain — to  curb  my  feelings.  Alas! 
I  might  as  well  have  attempted  to 
keep  my  flowers  from  looking  to 
sun,  my  vines  from  clinging  to 
the  wall  up  which  they  had  crept, 

as  disentangle  enough!     So 

long  as  things  remained  in  this 
state,  there  was  no  apparent  dan- 
ger, but  could  they  alivays  con- 
tinue so? 


MIZPAH. 


BT   PHCE^•IX. 


Watch,  Father,  watch  between  us  when  apart; 

Note  day  by  day. 
The  upward  yearnings  of  each  human  heart, 

To  find  Thy  way. 

While  'midst  the  billows  of  Life's  stormy  sea. 
Show  us  the  reef; 

And  if  we  strike,  teach  us  to  look  to  Thee, 
For  sure  relief. 
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Life  is  so  up-hill.     Here  and  there  are  rocks, 
Our  feet  must  tread; 

Let  them  not  be,  oh!  God,  rude  stumbling  blocks, 
But  helps  instead. 

Kind  helps,  though  rude,  that  make  us  stop  and  think. 

How  dear  the  prize 
Reserv'd  for  us  beyond  this  earthly  brink, 

In  Paradise. 

Make  us  so  true  and  firm  that  each  shall  find, 

Howe'er  the  day 
May  break  or  wane,  something  so  dear  and  kind. 

To  do  or  say. 

Thus  may  the  years  of  our  brief  pilgrimage, 

Allotted  here, 
Pass  sweetly  on,  until  Thy  golden  age, 

At  length  appear. 


SOUTHERN  HOMESTEADS. 


EYRE   HALL. 


Those  two  syllables  will,  greet 
many  an  ear  like  an  echo  from 
Old  Virginia  halcyon  days.  To 
the  writer  they  invariably  speak, 
first  of  all,  of  white-robed  girls, 
and  flowers  and  festive  music,  for 
earliest  acquaintance  with  this 
grand  old  homestead  was  formed 
among  just  such  characteristic 
accomplishments.  It  made  a 
bright  spot  in  many  a  little  life,  that 
five  o'clock  strawberry-party  one 
May  afternoon,  in  IS — ,  when 
with  mothers,  aunts,  elder  cous- 
ins, so  many  "young  folks"  were 
permitted  to  accept  the  affection- 
ate invitation  of  the  beloved  pro- 
prietor. 


Eyre  Hall  has  been,  indeed,  all 
through  its  venerable  existence, 
but  another  name  for  everything 
elegant,  graceful  and  delightful 
in  Old  Virginia  life.  It  was  the 
seat  of  the  Eyre's  long,  long  ago. 
The  very  locks  on  the  main  en- 
trance doors  have  been  there 
much  over  a  hundred  years,  and 
while  the  hospitality  of  the  pos- 
sessors ensured  from  rust,  well- 
trained  servants  kept  them  bright 
as  mirrors. 

An  accomplished  friend  who  has 
kindly  furnished  many  points  for 
this  sketch,  has  written:  "  During 
the  life-times  of  Mr.  John  Eyre 
and  his  wife,  Anne  L^pshur,   this 
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distiuguisbed  homestead  was  in 
its  zenith. 

The  beauty  and  accompHsb- 
ments  of  the  lady  were  an  auxil- 
iary to  the  elegant  finish  of  the 
husband-s  manners,  all  based  upon 
better  than  conventional  rules, — 
soundness  of  heart  and  integrity 
of  principle. 

Indeed  the  manners  of  both  re- 
ceived a  double  charm,  caught 
from  the  matured  grace  of  the  Old 
and  the  freshness  of  the  New 
world,  owing  to  the  period  when 
these  worthies  flourished." 

Mrs.  Eyre  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  gifted  ladies  of 
her  day;  talented,  highly  educa- 
ted, witty  and  fluent  in  conversa- 
tion, and  moreover  an  exquisite 
musician,  so  that  with  qualities 
of  heart  commensurate  with  these 
endowments,  it  is  not  strange  she 
should  have  been  the  centre  of  a 
brilliant  and  admiring  circle.  To 
the  county  gentry  of  both  sexes, 
during  her  life  and  after,  Eyre 
Hall  was  a  most  attractive  place 
of  resort,  and  strangers  visiting 
the  "  shore"  considered  their  mis- 
sion but  half  performed  unless 
they  had  been  entertained  here. — 
Earely  accurring  omission,  for 
there  was  on  the  part  of  its  mas- 
ter a  most  unswerving  adherence 
to  all  the  established  rules  of  so- 
cial etiquette,  and  especially  to 
that  requirement  enjoining  hos- 
pitality to  strangers. 

It  is  a  very  familiar  figure,  this 
fine  old  gentleman,  over  eighty 
then,  with  slightly  bent  form, 
snowy  white  hair,  but  fresh  com- 
plexion, and  benevolent,  bright 
countenance,  riding  out  on  horse- 
back to  pay  a  morning  or  after- 
noon call  of  some  eight  or  ten 
Vol.  III.— No.  YI. 


miles  out  and  back,  rarely  using 
the  comfortable  and  capacious 
family  coach  with  its  old-fashion- 
ed cushions  and  linings  of  deep 
red  morocco. 

He  was,  indeed,  a  true  member 
of  that  "old  school"  which,  to 
the  un appreciative,  may  possess 
no  "  local  habitation,"  but  which 
is,  nevertheless,  the  name  of  a 
veritable  and  genuine  influence, 
evinced  in  the  career  of  this  gen- 
tleman and  some  others  like  him. 

Hints  of  individual  character- 
istics of  the  families  identified  with 
these  "Southern  Homesteads" 
seem  not  at  variance  with  the  ob- 
ject of  these  sketches,  so  that  no 
apology  is  ofiered  for  introducing 
here  and  there  in  the  present  nar- 
ative,  as  they  happen  to  occur, 
some  trait  or  incident  illustrative 
of  him  who  gave  to  Eyre  Hall  so 
much  of  its  eclat. 

All  the  surroundings  of  the 
place  were  redolent  of  Old  Do- 
minion aristocracy,  using  the 
term  in  no  ironical  sense,  for  that 
such  a  social  element  tacitly  ex- 
isted in  the  South,  and  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  this  State  in  the 
not  very  remote  retrospective  is  a 
fact  patent; — indeed,  here  the  lines 
identifying  different  social  grades 
were  very  distinctly  defined.  This 
recognition  can  bear  no  offensive 
construction,  it  is  presumed,  hav- 
ing no  political  significance,  (as  it 
had  not  then,)  and  in  no  wise  mil- 
itating against  acquiescence  in  a 
more  democratic  dispensation,  so- 
ciall3^  But  to  resume,  the  two 
counties  of  Accomac  and  oSTorth- 
ampton,  (forming  the  Eastern 
Shore,  as  is  known,)  from  their 
insular  position  debarred  from 
convenience  and  advancement  ia 
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many  respects,  thus  naturally 
preserved  intact  many  ancient 
State  and  colonial  usages  after 
they  had  been  superseded  in  other 
more  generally  accessible  sections 
of  the  country. 

jSTo  architectural  technicalities, 
fortunately,  are  requisite  to  a 
description  of  this  simply-built 
country-home.  A  capacious,  old- 
fashioned  house,  the  main  body, 
doubled-storied  is  an  addition  to 
the  yet  more  antique  Dutch-roof- 
ed structure  with  which  it  is  uni- 
ted, and  commodious  and  pleas- 
ant porches  stand  out  on  all  sides. 

The  situation  is  picturesque  and 
the  improvements  in  unexception- 
able taste.  The  lawn  in  front,  com- 
prising sixty  acres  of  smooth, 
green  turf,  with  intersecting  ave- 
nues, is  studded  with  patriarchal 
oaks,  hollies,  maples,  and  feath- 
ery acacias.  These  form  an  al- 
luring perspective  from  the  ri- 
ding-in,  and  afford,  .at  the  same 
time,  tantalizing  glimpses  of  the 
bold  blue  cherrystone,  crescent- 
like engirdling  the  lawn,  the  gar- 
den in  the  rear,  and  the  adjacent 
grounds. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Eyre 
Hall  presented  as  you  approached 
it,  the  appearance  of  a  village, 
with  its  numerous  outbuildings, 
for  stables,  carriage-house,  barn, 
cow-house,  all  stand  in  bold  re- 
lief, and  very  near  the  dwelling 
is  the  kitchen,  now  ivy-crowned, 
which  Avas  once  the  home  of  the 
old,  old  Eyres. 

The  immediate  vicinity  gives 
a  coup  (Vocil  of  almost  an  island, 
and  it  would  be  such  but  for  the 
connection  formed  by  the  carriage- 
road,  which,  after  you  leave  the 
avenue  leading  to  the  lawn  gate, 


is  flanked  on  either  side  by  broad 
fields  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. 

A  semi-circular  road  leads  in 
from  the  gate  above-mentioned, 
to  the  front  door,  defined  b}^ 
ornamental  chain-work  in  iron, 
the  posts  supporting  it  bearing 
each  a  lamp  for  hospitable  illumi- 
nation on  festal  occasions. 

On  the  shores  of  the  creek 
around,  stand  the  seats  of  many 
old  and  pleasant  neighbors,  and 
from  the  beautiful  garden  but 
barely  named,  just  now,  extends 
an  avenue  to  where  a  bridge 
spans  the  waters,  over  which 
crowds  of  company  have  walked 
to  and  from  Eyre  Yille,  the  hos- 
pitable residence  of  Mr.  William 
Eyre  and  his  son  and  their  amia- 
ble partners, — Mrs.  Grace  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Eyre, — all  gone  to  the 
land  of  spirits. 

On  this  creek,  in  the  season, 
might  often  have  been  seen  that 
characteristic  feature  of  an  East- 
ern Shore  summer-night  land- 
scape,— the  expanse  dotted  with 
lights,  bane  of  those  mullets 
"  caught  by  glare."  (How  much 
for  the  modern  alliteration?)  On 
the  left  of  the  avenue,  before 
reaching  the  bridge,  branches  oft' 
a  romantic  walk,  terminating  in 
a  retired  grove,  where  man}-  a 
long-forgotten  name  stands  regis- 
tered on  verdant  tablet, — "A  re- 
treat for  loves,"  so  a  dear  old 
lady,  once  a  habitue  of  Eyre  Hall, 
writes.  "Many  a  heart"  she 
adds,  "has  leaped  for  joy  or 
sunk  in  sorrow  here,  as  the  an- 
swers of  fair  ones  decreed,  in 
courting  times." 

There  was  a  little  gate  opening 
on  this  grove,  from  the  walk,  and 
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this  was  called  the  "toll-gate." 
After  his  age  secured  the  privi- 
lege, the  master  of  Eyre  Hall  (I 
am  speaking  thus  of  Mr.  John 
Eyre,  it  is  understood,)  used  in 
every  case  to  extract  of  the 
beauties  a  kiss,  ere  they  were  per- 
mitted to  range  forth  into  the  en- 
chanted shades. 

In  the  garden  with  its  timely- 
clipped  hedges  of  box  and  dwarf- 
cedar,  its  flower-beds  of  delicious 
aroma  and  beautiful  hue,  stood 
the  green-house,  (on  the  left 
hand,  entering  from  the  house) 
its  inmates  "  laughing  at  the 
storm  "  in  winter,  and  in  summer 
blending  their  rich  breath  M^th 
the  garden-flowers.  Tall  gerani- 
ums in  their  varied  bloom  mingled 
with  the  silver  and  gold  of  orange 
and  lemon  fruit  and  blossom,  and 
such  refined  occupation  as  atten- 
tion to  these,  alternating  with 
similarly  tasteful  employments, 
made  pleasant  the  old  gentleman's 
solitary  life. 

It  must  be  explained  that 
though  visitors  were  never  lack- 
ing, as  elsewhere  intimated,  many 
years  of  Mr.  Eyre's  life  were 
passed  here  with  no  permanent 
inmate,  save  one,  a  sort  of  hum- 
ble friend  of  whom  I  shall  speak 
presently,  and  his  excellent  do- 
mestics. 

The  cultivation  of  rare  fruits 
and  ornamental  trees  may  be 
named  as  a  favorite  recreation, 
the  result  of  which,  lent  addition- 
al attraction  to  this  xjeninsular 
Eden. 

But  now  for  the  house.  The 
broad  hall  of  entrance  is  j)ainted 
with  English  hunting-scenes, — 
gentlemen  and  ladies  in  rainbow 
attire,  the  latter,  at  least,  not  out 


of  character,  as  we  read  of 
Madame  Blennerhasset  sweeping 
through  the  country  on  horse- 
back, costumed  in  a  scarlet  cloth 
riding-dress. 

Dashing  steeds  of  grey  and  bay 
figure  here,  with  their  riders  dis- 
playing attitudes  more  consistent 
with  good  horsemanship  than  es- 
tablished laws  of  gravity. 

It  is  a  beautiful  sylvan  picture, 
however — the  great  forest  oaks, 
the  hounds,  the  green  sward,  the 
fair,  cloudless  sky;  the  horns  of 
the  hunters,  raised  to  their  lijis, 
from  which  you  fancy  you  can  al- 
most hear  the  reverberations,  and 
even  the  death  of  poor  Reynard 
as  he  resigns  himself  in  the  cor- 
ner by  the  library  door,  to  his 
canine  captors.  It  is  not  meant 
that  the  catastrophe  above  set 
forth  adds  aught  of  bland  beauty 
to  the  scene,  though  it  has  its 
charms  for  such  as  can  separate 
the  sport  from  kindred  relics  of 
barbarism. 

Down  the  right  hand  wall, 
about  mid-wajr,  stands  an  im- 
mense organ  which  plays  forty 
tunes,  more  beguiling  to  the  iu- 
veniles  than  the  "  forty  thieves" 
in  story. 

There  was  something  here  for 
every  taste — childish  as  well  as 
matiire. 

Beyond  the  organ  in  the  corner 
is  an  ample  lounge,  and  I  can  al- 
most see  its  occupant,  some  lux- 
urious sojourner,  courting  the 
breeze  in  this  airy  nook  and  loit- 
ering over  a  volume  from  the  fine- 
ly-stocked library. 

In  the  apartment  appropriated 
as  just  mentioned,  stands  above 
the  chimney  piece,  in  all  the  at- 
traction of  boyish  beauty,   a  life- 
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size  portrait,  by  BeDJamin  "West, 
of  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  John 
Eyre,  painted  when  its  original 
was  only  nineteen  years  old,  ex- 
hibiting the  costume  of  ante-rev- 
olutionary days.  Neck  and  wrist 
ruffs  of  deep  lace,  short  breeches 
and  knee-buckles  form  the  most 
prominent  characteristics  of  the 
superannuated  attire. 

The  colored  butler,  "uncle 
Xat,"  who  dons  the  courtly  man- 
ners of  his  master,  and  calls  all 
the  young  people  "my  dear,"  as- 
sures you  it  was  known  to  be  a 
first-rate  likeness,  and  that  "Old 
Master"  was  an  elegant  gentle- 
man. You  take  this  on  faith,  as 
uncle  Kat  did,  with  that  hand- 
some figure  and  guileless  face  be- 
fore you. 

From  hence  opens  an  entry,  (in 
the  rear,  for  the  library  opens  on 
the  hall  also,)  and  here  stands  a 
pair  of  patent  scales,  to  which,  of 
course  all  the  youthful  visitors 
come  to  be  weighed. 

Leading  from  this  entry  is  the 
dining-room,  and  on  another  hand 
the  drawing-room.  Mention  of 
the  former  reminds  that  there  is 
hut  one  obligation  enjoined  upon 
guests  at  Eyre  Hall  beyond  the 
carte  blanche,  of  unprescribed  en- 
joyment, and  this, — punctuality 
at  meals, — breakfast  forming  no 
exception.  The  kind  host  was 
especially  tenacious  hereof. 

The  veriest  epicure  need  not 
complain  that  there  is  "a  set 
time  "  for  his  otherwise  unlimited 
gratification,  and  yet  the  master 
of  the  house  is  very  strictly  temp- 
erate in  his  own  diet.  Early 
hours  were  kept,  comparatively 
with  the  fashionable  routine,  and 
Mr.  Eyre  attributed  his  continued 


robust  health    to    observance  of 
dietary  rules. 

He  used  to  say:  ""When  a 
school-boy  it  was  my  habit  to  rise 
early  and  prepare  my  lessons.  I 
took  a  cold  breakfast  because  I 
had  not  time  to  wait  for  the, 
famil}'^  meal.  Dinner  I  carried 
along  with  me,  to  be  eaten,  cold, 
of  course,  at  the  'old  field  school,' 
and  returning  at  evening,  was  too 
tired  to  do  more  than  get  a  slice 
of  cold  bread  and  glass  of  milk, 
and  hurry  off  to  bed." 

The  little  "porch-room,"  con- 
venient to  the  salle-a-manger, 
holds  uncounted  pieces  of  massive 
plate,  and  also  of  the  antique 
India  china,  with  its  burnished 
"  E."  on  each  piece. 

The  housekeeper's  room  and 
commodious  store-rooms  are  be- 
yond the  dining-room,  which 
latter,  indeed,  we  must  not  leave 
without  noticing  the  portraits  of 
Mr.  John  Eyre  and  his  wife  and 
others,  painted  by  Sully  and 
other  eminent  artists.  And  now 
we  glance  at  the  drawing-room 
with  its  sofas  and  hangings  of 
pale  blue  damask,  its  antique 
vases,  its  thousand  and  one  arti- 
cles— rich  and  rare,  of  parlor 
bijouterie  reduplicated  on  the  mir- 
rored walls. 

Here  is  the  piano  open, — yon- 
der a  guitar,  each  awaiting  the 
touch  of  fairy  fingers  to  break  the 
spell  of  silence.  Indeed,  thus, 
even,  they  mutelj''  speak  of  poor 
Mr.  Marshall,  a  Georgian  b}" 
birth,  who  many  years  resided 
here,  a  sort  of  dependent  friend, 
who  presided  over  the  destinies 
of  all  the  musical  instruments 
about  the  establishment, — (he  was 
ingenious  and    skillful)    and  the 
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thrilling  sounds  of  whose  violin  in  the  same  erratic  course,  mental- 
seem  almost  audible  now  in  that  ly,  which  in  person  we  used  to  in- 
wide  hall,   light  feet  and  lighter  dulge! 

hearts  keeping  time  to  its  music.         We  were  not  looking  up  biogra- 

Herein  allusion  has  been  made  phy,  locality,  anecdote,  according 

to  the  fine  manners  of  this  es-  to  methodical  rule,   and  perhaps 

pecial  descendant  of  the  "  Justices  pen-sketches    such  as  these,  are 

in  Eyre,"  and  it  should  now  be  truer    to    the    life,   ignoring    the 

added  that,   springing    from  the  trammels. 

heart,  they  were  alike  gentle  and       ^yt  to  avoid  too  far  wandering 

conciliatory  to  rich  and  poor.—  from  the  way,  let  me  add  a  few 


Apropos  of  his  popularity  among 
many  of  the  more  humble  in  life, 
is  recalled  the  memory  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  "John  Airs,  &c., 
■&C.,"  which  caused  no  little  mer- 
rimeiit  in  the  circle  where  it  was 
handed  around. 

It  was  from  an  old  Dutch  inn- 
keeper, at  or  near,  York,  Pa., 
under  whose  roof  Mr.  Eyre,  ac- 
companied by  some  relatives, 
passed  several  consecutive  sum- 
mers. 


words  on  my  own  behalf  and  re- 
sign to  an  abler  pen.  They  are 
of  Mr.  Eyre  himself.  Few  men 
have  ever  lived  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  to  whom  (beyond  his  wide- 
spread system  of  benevolence; 
real  charity, )  the  community  have 
been  more  deeply  indebted  in  a 
social  point  of  view.  Especially 
interested  in  young  people,  he 
never  omitted  an  opportunity  to 
bring  them  pleasantly  together. 
Whatever  assistance    lay  within 


The  document  opened  some-  his  power  to  bestow,  was  cheer- 
thing  on  this  fashion,  except  that  f^Hy  given,  and  in  many  cases, 
it  was  interspersed  with  many  anticipated.  His  library  was  at 
ejaculations  of  regret  not  now  the  disposition  of  the  entire  read- 
called  to  mind: —  jijg  community,  and  more  than 
"  John  Airs  Esq., 
Dears  Sir, 

I  writes  mit  much  concern  to 
know  if  you  pe  dead,  please  let 
me  know.  De  beoples  speaks  to 
me  you  is  dead,  I  speaks  to  de 
beoples  I  obs  not." 

This  was  the  substance  of  the 
note,  but  there  were  many  itera- 
tions of  the  same  point,  beside,  it 
cannot  be  vouched  for  that  the 
very  original  orthography  has 
been  preserved  intact. 

What    temptation     to    ramble, 
when    once  we  get    into   one  of 
these    old     domains,    and    move   ampton  county,  A^irgiuia,   on  the 
among  the  familiar  things  there   19th  of  June,   John  Eyre,   Esq., 


poverty  and  ambition,  has  found 
a  ready  and  beneficent  hand 
stretched  out  to  his  aid  from  the 
unostentatious  owner  of  Eyre 
Hall. 

Professor  St.  G-eorge  Tucker,  of 
the  University  of  Virginia  has, 
given  a  fine  outline  sketch  of  Mr. 
Eyre  in  an  obituary  notice,  which 
appeared  originally  in  the  Ration- 
ed Intelligencer,  but  which  was 
widely  copied  by  the  press,  and 
is  here  subjoined. 

"  DIED,  at  Eyre  Hall,  in  Korth- 
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aged  87.  He  was  born  on  the 
spot  on  which  he  died,  and  which 
had  been  the  residence  of  his  an- 
cestors for  several  generations. — 
It  was  here  that  he  passed  almost 
the  whole  of  his  long  and  merito- 
rious life,  dispensing  the  revenues 
of  an  ample  fortune  in  elegant 
hospitality,  and  in  acts  of  kind- 
ness, liberality,  and  beneficence. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  death  of 
a  private  individual  can  make 
such  a  chasm  in  society  or  be  so 
extensively  regretted  as  Mr. 
Eyre's;  for  we  do  not  often  meet 
with  a  life  so  devoted  to  purposes 
of  usefulness  and  benevolence. — 
Every  laudable  undertaking  was 
sure  to  meet  with  his  liberal  sup- 
port, and  every  religious  denomi- 
nation tasted  freely  of  his  bounty. 

Kor  let  it  be  supposed  that  he 
was  one  of  those  who  are  liberal 
only  on  great  occasions,  when  the 
praise  of  generosity  affords  them 
their  remuneration.  His  benefi- 
cence was  habitual  and  perennial, 
and  probably  yet  more  of  it  fell  in 
refreshing  showers  than  in  large 
streams.  The  widow,  the  orphan, 
the  destitute  of  every  description 
shared  in  his  bounty.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  putting  aside  a  por- 
tion of  his  annual  crop  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  poor;  which 
those  who  would  not  accept  of 
charity  were  permitted  to  buy  at 
a  moderate  price,  and  for  which 
many  never  paid,  it  being  well 
known  that  he  never  sued  a  debtor 
or  distressed  him  for  money.  His 
charities,  too,  were  as  wisely  reg- 
ulated as  they  were  benevolent. 
They  were  not  indiscriminate,  for 
in  that  case  they  must  soon  have 
come  to  an  end;  but  they  were 
always  in  season,   always  appro- 


priate, never  made  in  ostentation, 
and  they  never  wounded  the  feel- 
ings of  those  on  whom  thej'-  were 
bestowed.  We  read  of  a  prince 
in  ancient  times  who  gave  more 
satisfaction  when  he  refused  a 
favor,  than  his  father  had  done 
when  he  granted  one;  and  with 
the  same  delicate  regard  to  the 
feelings  of  others  which  in  that 
case  had  softened  the  pain  of  re- 
fusal, Mr.  Eyre  enhanced  the 
pleasure  conferred  by  his  bounty. 

"When  a  man  of  fortune  thus 
freely  spends  his  money  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  the  merit  of  his 
generosity  is  the  greater  for  the 
temptation  he  has  overcome.  He 
may  be  bent  on  the  accumulation 
of  yet  greater  wealth,  or,  if  his 
ruling  propensity  is  to  spend 
rather  than  save,  he  may  indulge 
in  expensive  vices;  or  he  may 
gratify  a  better  taste  in  purchas- 
ing costly  works  of  art;  but  in  all 
those  modes  of  seeking  happiness, 
his  heart  is  too  concentrated  on 
self  to  expand  in  sympathy  for 
others;  and  hence  it  is  proverbiall}' 
so  difficult  for  a  rich  man  to  enter 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Mr.  Eyre  is,  moreover,  entitled 
to  the  greater  i^raise  for  being  so 
distinguished  an  exception  to  the 
selfishness  of  wealth,  as  he  had  a 
decided  and  lively  tastQ  for  the 
embellishments  of  life,  and  was 
iSeculiarly  fitted  to  grace  and 
adorn  societ3^ 

Few  men  ever  equalled  him  in 
manners,  which  are  so  important 
<an  item  of  character,  considering 
how  great  an  influence  the}''  exert 
on  the  happiness  of  those  around 
us.  A  good  heart  is  said  to  be 
the  best  teacher  of  politeness,  and 
no  one  could  be  a  more  apt  or 
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willing  listener  to  its  admonitions 
than  Mr.  Eyre.  But  his  manners 
were  characterized  by  ease,  dig- 
nity, and  polish,  as  much  as  by 
benevolence.  In  early  life,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  such  was  his 
polished  courtesy  and  his  deferen- 
tial respect  for  the  gentler  sex 
that  he  was  called  by  his  romantic 
admirers.  Sir  Charles  Grandison; 
and  at  a  later  day  the  writer  of 
this  notice  has  seen  him  at  the 
crowded  watering  place  admired 
by  all  for  the  blended  dignity  and 
amenity  of  his  manners.  Thus, 
in  words  as  well  as  acts,  he  showed 
that  he  lived  for  others  no  less 
than  himself.  He  was  married  to 
an  accomplished  ladj^,  whose 
death  preceded  his  just  twenty- 
six  years.  They  had  no  oft- 
spring. 

Mr.  Eyre  was  never  much  in 
public  life,  but  he  served  awhile 
in  the  Senate  of  Virginia;  and 
though  here,  like  Washington, 
took  little  part  in  debate,  he  also, 
like  Washington,  exercised  the  in- 
fluence due  to  his  sound  judgment 
and  weight  of  character.  He 
acted  many  years  as  a  magistrate 
of  his  county,  and  discharged  its 
duties  with  uprightness,  firmness, 
and  ability,  as  well  as  with  the 
most  scrupulous  diligence  and 
exactness.  When,  afterwards, 
some  friends  who  appreciated  his 
worth  induced  him  to  become  a 
candidate  for  Congress,  though  he 
received  a  large  vote,  he  failed  to 


be  elected.  Content  with  being 
the  friend  of  the  people,  he  could 
not  be  their  flatterer,  and  the  arts 
of  the  demagogue  he  utterly  des- 
pised. It  is  but  justice  to  the 
people  and  to  Mr.  Eyre  to  add 
that  he  did  not  agree  in  politics 
with  a  majority  of  his  district. 

For  a  year  or  two  before  his 
death  he  was  aftected  with  blind- 
ness as  well  as  impaired  hearing, 
but  his  reason  was  unclouded  to 
the  last,  and  with  his  wonted  se- 
renity he  terminated  a  life  which 
had  passed  without  a  stain  or  re- 
proach, and  which  had  known  no 
luxury  equal  to  that  of  doing 
good.  His  funeral  was  numerous- 
ly attended;  and  the  tears  shed 
on  that  occasion  by  his  servants 
and  those  who  had  been  the  ob- 
jects of  his  bounty,  whether  they 
were  dictated  by  selfish  regret  or 
were,  as  we  trust,  the  honest  ef- 
fusions of  gratitude,  are  equally 
the  testimonials  of  his  benignant 
virtues. 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  to  say 
that  no  one  is  there  left  to  take 
his  place;  since,  supposing  there 
are  a  few — and  we  fear  very  few — 
who  have  the  inclination,  there  is 
no  one  of  them  who  has  the  means. 
Let  us,  then,  fondly  cherish  the 
memory  of  so  bright  an  example 
of  worth,  and  recommend  him  as 
a  model  for  the  man  of  fortune 
and  the  Virginia  gentleman," 
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PEPvSOJTAL    EECOLLECTIONS    OF    E^IIXEISTT    MEX — EXTRACTS    FROM 


MY  DIARY,   1834. 


Mr.  Preston,  Mr.  Calhoun's 
colleague,  entered  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  in  1833,  where 
he  soon  acquired  the  reputation 
of  a  great  orator,  and  stood  equal 
to  Clay,  Calhoun,  Webster,  Mc- 
Duffie  and  the  host  of  eminent 
men  who  then  adorned  the  halls 
of  our  Kational  Legislature, 

I  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  him  speak,  and  must  give 
the  impressions  of  other  cotempo- 
raries  of  his  peculiar  style  and 
power  as  an  orator. 

On  one  occasion  I  staid  all  day 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Senate,  hop- 
ing he  would  speak,  but  he  did 
not,  and  on  his  return  in  the 
evening,  I  told  him  of  my  disap- 
pointment, "but  you  were  com- 
pensated by  hearing '  one  of  our 
best  speakers."  "Who?"  Mr. 
Buchanan."  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
not  on  my  catalogue  of  orators, 
therefore,  I  was  not  prepared  to 
appreciate  him. 

A  lady  of  my  acquaintance 
gave  an  amusing  account  of  her 
first  impressions  in  the  Senate. — 
She  was  a  woman  of  firm  mind, 
something  of  a  politician  and  a 
great  Whig.  Mr.  Kives  was  at- 
tending her,  pointing  out  the 
members.  Mr.  Wright  spoke 
first.  She  was  much  pleased  with 
his  manner.  Then  Mr,  Webster 
rose  and  made  one  of  his  grand 
efforts.  She  became  most  excited 
and  interested,  and  turning  to 
Mr.  Kives,  oh  take  me  away,  take 
me  away,  he  is  over-turning  all 
my  opinions,  I  will  not  listen  to 


him,  Mr.  Eives  begged  her  to  be 
quiet  and  remain  till  Mr.  Webster 
was  replied  to.  "Presently" 
said  she,  a  tall  homely  man — so 
homely^  got  up  and  looked  at  the 
President  as  if  he  did  not  know 
what  to  say — then  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent," and  turned  his  head  first 
on  one  side,  then  on  the  other. — 
"Mr.  President,"  very  slowly.  I 
got  up.  Mr..  Kives,  I  will  go,  1 
am  not  going  to  listen  to  that 
stupid  looking  creature.  Mr. 
Kives  said  sit  still  a  little  while — 
may  be  you  may  hear  something 
better  than  you  expect.  Mr. 
Preston  began  with  some  common- 
place remarks  while  I  chafed  at 
my  constrained  attendance.  In  a 
few  moments  I  found  myself 
listening,  surprised,  wondering. 
"  Who  is  it  Mr.  Rives?"  "Xever 
mind:  be  still."  In  a  few  mo- 
ments more  I  forgot  ever}'  thing — 
was  completely  absorbed  till  he 
closed,  when  with  a  long  breath  I 
recovered  myself,  and  looking  at 
Mr.  Rives  noticed  his  amused 
smile.  Who  is  it  said  he?  It 
must  be  William  C.  Preston,  and 
not  that  ugly  man  who  began  the 
speech.  In  relating  this  to  me 
she  went  on  to  say,  in  her  peculiar 
playful  manner — he  is  dreadfully 
aflected — what  made  him  begin  in 
such  a  way?  I  don't  care  if  he  is 
your  friend,  he  is  affected. 

Miss  Martineau  calls  him  the 
homely  Mr.  Preston,  and  such  I 
suppose  he  was  when  in  repose, 
but  when  animated  in  conversa- 
tion, tUe  flash  of  genius  and  fine 
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play  of  countenance  redeemed  the 
homely  features,  while  his  high- 
bred air,  and  gracefulness  of  man- 
ner were  exceedingly  fascinating. 

His  was  a  noble  generous  char- 
acter, evinced  by  his  straight- 
forward course  in  politics  and 
purity  of  private  life.  It  was  a 
noble  tribute  to  him  and  Mr. 
Calhoun,  that  they  were  the  only 
men  in  public  life  in  Washington 
whose  domestic  life  had  never 
been  censured. 

The  following  description  of 
these  Senators  is  taken  from  a 
cotemporary  pajper. 

jS'o  two  men  could  be  more 
unlike  in  their  dispositions  and 
feelings  than  Mr.  Preston  and  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Calhoun.  They 
have  both  great  talents  and  in 
that  respect  there  is  a  similitude, 
in  every  other  thing  they  are  as 
ojDposite  as  the  poles. 

Mr.  P.  is  warm  and  ardent  in 
his  feelings.  Mr.  C.  is  as  frigid 
as  an  icicle.  The  first  is  a 
vehement  impassioned  orator;  the 
latter  is  a  cold  debator.  One 
has  a  glowing  exuberant  im- 
agination, and  adorns  his  ad- 
dresses with  the  most  beauti- 
ful flowers  of  rhetoric  ;  the 
other  has  none,  and  the  dryness 
of  his  logic  is  unrelieved  by  the 
tints  of  fancy.  But  I  will  not 
pursue  the  parallel  farther.  Mr. 
Preston  is  nearly  six  feet  tall*  and 
full  proportioned.  His  complex- 
ion is  sandy,  and  he  wears  a  very 
ugly  snarled  sort  of  a  wig  about 
the  color  of  a  carrot.  The  ex- 
pression of  his  face  is  that  of  un- 
alloyed good  nature.  His  eyes 
are  blue  and  full  of  sprightliness 
and  laughter,  and  his  features  are 

*  He  -was  six  feet  V/i  inclies  liigli. 


very  expressive  and  agreeable. 
His  feelings  are  of  the  kindest 
character.  His  heart  overflows 
with  sterling  humanity.  He  loves 
his  race,  and  delights  in  making 
every  one  happy.  He  is  instinct- 
ively ag-reeable.  In  thought  and 
in  deed,  he  is  the  essence  of  honor 
and  chivalry.  Selfishness  is  not 
an  element  of  his  mind.  His 
heart  is  a  bulwark  against  any 
such  lodgment.  His  manners  are 
in  the  highest  degree  polished  and 
easy,  and  his  social  qualities  such 
as  to  render  his  company  the  de- 
light of  all  who  are  so  happy  as 
to  know  him.  In  conversation  he 
is  free,  easy,  lively,  humorous  and 
gay.  He  entered  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1833.  He  had 
previously  occupied  a  seat  in  the 
State  Senate  of  South  Carolina, 
where  he  was  greatly  distinguish- 
ed as  an  orator,  and  he  had 
therefore,  already  a  high  reputa- 
tion to  sustain  before  the  country, 
when  he  entered  the  Xational 
Legislature,  and  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  most  fully  he  has  main- 
tained the  favor  which  preceded 
him,  and  even  exceeded  it.  As 
an  orator  no  one  in  the  country 
can  be  said  to  rank  higher  than 
Mr.  P.  His  manner  of  public 
speaking  is  eminently  calculated 
to  please.  He  possesses  a  power- 
ful command  over  the  feelings, 
and  he  clothes  his  ideas  in  the 
most  beautiful  and  richest  im- 
agery. His  wit  is  keen  and  playful, 
his  sarcasm  biting,and  his  invective 
piercing.  His  imagination  is  lux- 
uriant, and  tropes  and  figures 
rise  up  as  it  were  spontaneously 
before  him.  He  is  an  elegant 
scholar  and  his  efibrts  are  all 
adorned    more    or  less  with  the 
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choicest  gems  of  literature.  His 
taste  is  exquisite.  He  uses  a 
great  deal  of  gesticulation,  and 
his  whole  manner  is  that  of  over- 
whelming earnestness.  He  is 
highly  dramatic,  but  natural,  easy 
and  graceful.  His  voice-  is  good 
and  his  enunciation  distinct  and 
clear.  He  emphasizes  with  thrill- 
ing effect  and  his  sudden  bursts  of 
eloquence  and  impassioned  ap- 
peals have  an  electrical  power 
which  genius  only  can  produce." 

I  give  Mr.  Preston's  birth  and 
lineage  in  his  own  words:  "I  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  the  27th  De- 
cember, 1794,  my  father  being  a 
member  of  Congress  then  in  ses- 
sion. I  received  the  name  of 
William  Campbell  from  my  ma- 
ternal Grandfather,  Wm.  Camp- 
bell, of  King's  Mountain,  of 
whom  my  mother  was  heiress  and 
sole  surviving  descendant.  She 
inherited  a  very  large  estate.  My 
mother's  mother  was  Elizabeth 
Henry,  sister  to  Patrick  Henr3\ 
My  father's  father,  (William  Pres- 
ton,) was  Colonel  of  Augusta 
county  during  the  revolution,  and 
commanded  his  regiment  at  the 
battle  of  Guilford  court-house. — 
Thus  my  lineage  was  fully  Whig. 
My  father  represented  in  Congress 
the  district  of  South  Western  Vir- 
ginia. My  infancy  was  passed 
at  the  Salt  Works  in  Washington 
county,  Virginia." 

Mr.  Preston  and  Mr.  Calhoun 
being  in  the  same  mess  during 
my  visit  to  Washington  city,  my 
recollections  of  them  are  so  mingled 
that  I  can  scarcely  separate  the 
anecdotes    of  them.     But  as  my 


sketches  are  mostly  to  illustrate 
their  inner  and  private  life  and 
character,  I  shall  continue  to  jot 
down  such  incidents  and  conver- 
sations as  I  may  fancy  interesting. 

Extract  from  Diary. — 
March  10.  To-night,  was  much 
interested  in  a  discussion  between 
Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Preston, 
arising  from  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion about  the  Scotch-Irish  charac- 
ter. Mr.  Calhoun  maintained  that 
they  have  not  one  Irish  trait;  Mr. 
Preston,  that  they  have  a  due  ad- 
mixture of  both  nationalities. — 
Erom  thence  the  discussion  ram-, 
bled  to  the  difference  between 
Scotch  and  English  literature. — 
Mr.  P.  asserted  and  seemed  to 
prove  the  superiority  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  every  department  of  science 
and  literature.  We  came  to  the 
conclusion|that  the  English  might 
be  more  respectable,  but  the  Scotch 
more  romantic  and  amiable. 

Mr.  Calhoun  thought  the  free- 
dom of  England  the  result  of  for- 
tunate circumstances  rather  than 
the  forecast  of  the  people.  Mr. 
P.  thought  the  people  compelled 
"  these  fortunate  chances  to  their 
own  good  account."  Then  they 
went  back  to  Greece  and  Rome. 
Mr.  Calhoun,  who  is  very  enthu- 
siactic  in  admiration  of  Greece, 
repeated  part  of  Demosthenes  re- 
ply to  ^Eschines  on  luck  or  good 
and  bad  fortune,  ifcc-^-then  re- 
marked that  the  Christian  religion 
had  banished  what  used  to  be  a 
cherished  idea, — that  of  luck,  or 
good  and  bad  fortune. 

(TO     BE  CONTINUED.) 
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